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tmS  OF  M)linilRII  AKD  CEHTTUL  OTiffi 


iPvWr  OoUfrtdioii  in  hi*  *Bitit«nr  »f  ladiaa  HtpipdiF^ 

iloMi  tii  PUhl  I9li      (fMing  pifii  SS)  tiatM  thai  ih* 
ladiaa*  who  oSftiM  tta«  HMii  owH^iy  «*v»  i»  tht  tebit 
«f  #»iQg  sai^lt  into  8«fi«r-?«lltf  fer  visfe^r*    la  ti» 
spring  ^  1666«  vhta  ^i*  Indiass  vam  OMf)«A  •oufc^MMl 
of  MmiII*  AmpoBO  ««•  ifeoir  ^tef •    In  tlw  wiafeor  of 
I860  ite  TaiiMM  mmoA  tnm  toll  io  Sevlor  Talligr  to 

sad  i««f  Ml  smtal.    Qioro  voro  40  or  S6  Ioc|SM«  aaflib 


otniaf nias  frao  4  io  10  Indioao  old  and  yoong.    Tholr 
i^ooo  ooiro  aooily  of  an^toA  lKiidaiEte«  tfao  anoklog  pro* 
toot  lag  thm  tnm  hooaaiiis  liard  afbor  ^iqg  wot*    fhttf 
voro  oovod  viyi  olnoo  tnm  tho  hmsk  of  tho  ^m*  and  woro 
strong  and  dam^U*    Thoir  boostrtnga  also  voro  of  sinsv 
and  tlisir  hmm  »om  baokod  viih  a  glaod  cwvoring  of  Bimm» 
tfaMHf  vox*  1»«tt«r  ■aricsBoa  oith  th»  h<m  thaa  oith  tbo  gfm» 
Their  host  hom  voio  aad*  of  mnntaln  shoop  horns*    Thoir 
t«it  polos  voro  aboat  12  foot  in  Isogth  and  Z  ImImi  in 
diaaitor,  tritt)  holoo  at  the  tap  to  wiable  than  to  bo 
tiod  togothor  ohon  trafoling*    l%en  aorlng  about  5  poli» 
90  rs  fastoasd  mi  oaeh  sido  of  tho  horsor-  tho  t«o  biia* 
dlMi  oonasotod  with  a  seaall  stlolc  ftkatoaad  i^rosssays  Im- 
biad  ihs  boras  aad  loadad  vltb  thoir  oaif>  oqulpsgs*    Ths 
bidss  voro  taaasd  by  tho  aoasB»i»iiig  ths  Haaia^^ 


f 


■  ■W-'i, 


blahksts  vors  nads  of  stri]»i  of  nbbit  okiit  tvistod  ia         i]| 
long  rolls  and  sovod  together  fiur.  sido  out^  like  a  braid<» 
od  rug.     They  were  yery  soft  and  warm. 


Retake  of  Preceding  Frame 


UTES  OP  NOWHERN  AND  CENTRAL  UTAH 

Peter  GoUfredaon  in  his  'History  of  Indian  Depreda>- 
tione  in  Otah^.  1919      (facii^  page  33)  states  tlat  ths 
Indians  who  clained  the  lianti  oountiy  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  south  into  Serier  Valley  for  winter.     In  the 
spring  of  1860,  when  the  Indians  wem  camped  s  ^thwest 
of  lianti,  Arrapene  was  their  chief.     In  the  winter  of 
1860  the  Indians  Boied  froB  Manti  to  Se?ier  Valley  to 
hunt  and  trap  as  usual.     There  were  40  or  50  lodges,  each 
containing  from  4  to  10  Indians  old  and  youi^.    Their 
tepees  were  mostly  of  maoked  buckskin,  the  smoking  pre- 
venting then  from  beoosiirg  hard  after  being  wet.    They 
were  sewed  with  sinew  ftroia  the  back  of  the  deer  and  wer« 
strong  and  durable.     Their  bowstrir^a  also  were  of  sinew 
and  their  bows  were  badced  with  a  glued  coTerir^  of  sinew. 
They  were  better  BArk»nen  with  the  bow  than  with  the  gun. 
Their  best  bows  were  made  of  mountain  sheep  horns.     Their 
tent  poles  were  abcut  12  feet  in  l«^h  and  2  inches  in 
diameter,  with  holes  at  the  top  to  enable  them  to  be 
tied  together  when  traTelii^.     When  moving  about  5  poles 
were  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  horaer-  the  two  bun- 
dles conneoted  with  a  small  stick  fastened  crossways  be- 
hind the  horse  and  loaded  with  their  camp  equipage.     The 

hides  were  tanned  by  the  women,u8iT^  the  brains  of  t^ife-^^ 
animals.     Their  moccasins  were  sewed  with  sinew.     Their 

blankets  were  made  of  strips  of  rabbit  skin  twisted  in 
long  rolls  and  sewed  toge^her  fur.  side  out^like  a  braid- 
ed rug.     They  were  ?ery  aoft  and  warm. 


i 

t 


s 
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VISIT  OP  lUTAH  INDIANS  TO  SAN  BEHNARDINO.  1845 

Pio  Pico,  a  prominent  native  California,  at  one  time  temporary 
governor  of  Calif.,  in  a  historical  narrative  written  for  the  Bancroft 


iiiorary,  zeiis   oi  a  visit  of  a  party  of  Yntah  Indians  to  San 
to  sell  hides  and  Indian  prisoners, 

"Near  the  end  of  the  year  1846  there  came  [to  San  Bernardino] 
a  party  of  2aJbak  Indiana.  The  people  were  very  much  frightened  for 
they  thought  these  Indians  were  warlike  and  capable  of  causing  serious 
trouble.  It  was  said  too  that  they  had  come  with  hostile  intent. 

Don  Jose  Ante.  Carrillo  was  in  Los  Angeles  —  the  Major  General 
who  had  under  his  command  a  company  of  auxiliary  citiaens  from  Loi 
Angeles.  When  I  heard  that  the  Mflbt  were  approaching  San  Bernar-  ((W 
dino,  I  asked  Carrillo »s  help  to  go  to  meet  them  and  he  refused  it... 
Then  I  resorted  to  the  alcalde  to  find  some  citizens  to  accompany  ma.  dfi 
I  set  out  from  the  capital  with  six  citizens  aimed  with  lance  ani  gun. 
I  arrived  at  San  Gabriel  and  here  a  force  of  15  men,  sent  by  Sr. 
Carrillo  overstock  me;  but  I  at  once  sent  them  back,  thanking  them. 
At  the  ranch  of  San  Jose  de  los  Nogales,  I  found  a  New  Mexican  called 

Moya,  who  knew  the  customs  and  language  of  the  Yutahg  and  accompanied 

me  to  the  camp  of  these  Indians,  first  instructing  me  as  to  what  I 

ought  to  do  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  them. 

I  found  the  Indians  in  a  place  called  Sicaipa.  There  were  some 

30  men  and  women  all  well  mibunted  and  armed  with  rifles  and  bows. 

Our  interpreter  told  them  who  I  was  and  that  I  had  come  to  greet  them. 

They  appeared  very  friendly  and  we  marched  together  to  the  ranch  of 

San  Jose.  They  camped  Indaijand  1  withdrew  to  a  distance  of  some  200 

Taras  and  made  my  camp. 

Before  retiring  I  asked  at  what  hour  I  should  return  to  talk  with 


;/ 


Pico    2 

them  and  they  said  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  I  want  at  that   (^90 — I 
hour  with  the  interpreter.     They  formed  a  circle  and  I  sat  at  the 
side  of  their  chief.     They  smoked  a  large  pipe  filled  with  tobacco. 
The  chiaf  gave  two  or  three  puffs  and  passed  the  pipe  to  me;  and 
then  instructed  by  the  interpreter  I  also  took  some  puffs  and  passed 
it  on;  and  so  the  pipe  went  the  rounds  of  the  circle  until  it  came 
back  to  the  chief.     This  ceremony  of  peace  concluded  I  asked  why 
they  had  come  to  California,  and  the  chief  answered  th^t  they  had 
come  to  sell  some  bull  hides  amd  fouH^ia^ris oners  that  they 
had  taken  from  their  enemies  on  the  way.       Three  of  these  were  girls, 
the  oldest  not  more  then  thirteen.     I  gave  him  to  understand  that 
in  California  that  kind  of  traffic  was  not  permitted,  referring  of 
course  to  the  sale  of  the-inditM  Indian  children,  but  that  I  would 
take  them  if  they  would  give  them  to  me.     They  agreed  to  do  this, 
and  I  also  ordered  them  not  to  go  beyond  the  place  where  they  could 
sell  their  skins.  iW  told  them  that  if  they  would  tell  me  four         CmO 
or  five  days  before  their  return,  I  would  give  them  something  in 
return  for    the  presents  they  had  made  me,  that  is,  the  four  little      ' 
Indianis. 

I  returned  to  Los  Angeles  the  next  day  and  gave  the  Indian 
children  into  the  care  of  decent  families,   for  service  and  education. 
When  the  Indians  notified  me  that  they  were  ready  to  leave  for 
their  country,  I  sent  them  presents  of  mules  and  horses,  beads  and 
other  things* 

Pio  Pico,  Narracion  Histories  (Historical  Narrative)  pp.  187-191. 

MS,  Bancroft  Library.  187r 

Free  translation  b;  3.  R.  Clemence,  1917. 
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DR.  C.  HART  MERRIAM 

RESEARCH   ASSOCIATE    SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

(e.  h.  harriman  fund) 


ADDRESSi  1919  Sixteenth  St. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

summkr  addrkss 
Lagunitas.  California 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Jan.  E8.  1926 


Mr.  C.  L.  Ghristensen 
Moab,  Utah 

My  dear  Sir: 

Can  you  tell  me   the  name  of  the 
Piute  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  your  region? 
And  do  you  know  ^ere  the  boundaries  are  be- 
tween this   tribe  and  adjacent   tribes? 

Do  you  know  where  the^division  vs 
between  the  Piute  tribe  in  your  neighborhood 

and  the  Utes? 

Very  truly  yours. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  words  ^ich 
I  should  like  very  much  to  get  in  the  language 
of  the  tribe  of  your  region,  but  do  not  wish  to 
put  you  to  too  much  trouble.     If  you  can  get 
only  a  few  of  the  words  I  stell  be  thankful  for 


/ 


them.  -c«u-^  , 


^Ze-f^  ^ 


A 


^^^^iX^-Vt^ 


/ 


/ 


^ov^-* 


eJ" — 


{/lA>a 


^(^a^^^   ^ 


f/^Ul/^^'*^ 


I 


Ol^a?    lie  'V-^«^^(,- 


^MU//-^i  °^. 


0*yy^ 


^?^^^ /^^^-r^^^ 


'Ct 


^^^^^^i^WXA^A^-^UyO''^'^ 


■ml^ 


^  O'*'*^ 


^z*^ 


^^ 


'yt^ 


C^y%^'^-p^ 


aUelv^  /^/"^^ 


jt^V-</l 


^yyy<Jtyi^ 


CU'U>C 


^^<:^U>y\ 


0yi  oic 


/Zt-y^A^^^ji^'/^ 


[)\r£.  Wjdfc^  JLcWx.  l^  <jM 


ci/^*-v>^^>— 


t, 


Salem  Indian  Training  School, 

Chemawa,   Oregon.   Oct.    25,    1911 


--  .^ ._» 


Uinn  Brnily  S.  Cook, 

1328  12th  Street, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Madam:       ■ 

Your   letter  of  the  8th  inot.  inclo«ing  check  for 

•  ■  -■  *  •  . 

tliree  dollar «  was  received  on  my  arrival  here  yeeterday,  I 
am  Rorry  my  answer  to  your  inquiry  has  been  so  delayed.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  entirely  guiltless,  but  you^^not  sending 


the  check  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. \  The  jug  was  purchased 


by  me,  in  person,  from  a  Ute  Squaw  during  the  time  tliat 
Special  Agent  Downs  caused  the  troops  to  be  ordered  out  to 
prevent  theUteo,  as  they  themselves  said,  from  burning  the 
Sub-agency  ^he  Thunder  Butte,  South  Dakota.  This  was  the 
band  of  Utes  that  ran  away  from  the  reservation  at  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Agency,  Whiterocks,  Utah  on  account  of  dissatis- 


faction with  the 


allotments  assigned  to  them. 


.  In  face  of  the  protests  and  in  open  defiance  of 
their  agent,  Capt.  Hall,  they  left  the  reservation  and 
went  out  on  public  land  and  into  a  forest  reserve  and  a- 
vowed  their  intention  to  lite  there.    Capt  Jolinson,  with 
several  companies  of  Regular  Soldiers  rounded  up  the  run- 
aways and  took  them  to  Fort  Uead,  South  Sakota,  where  they 
remained  as  prisoners  from  the  autumn  of  1906  to  the  spring 


C-2 


of  1907.  when  It  wan  proposed  to  settle  them  on  a  part  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation  until  the  land  allotted  to  them 
had  been  put  under  irrigation ,  an  it  neemB,  had  been  originally 
promified.  I  wan  nent  to  locate  them  which  I  did  on  the  Moreau 
River  on  ttce  part  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reivervation  not  occupied 
by  the  Sioux— the  owners  of  the  land«  The  climate  however  proved 
too  severe  for  the  Utee  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  much  milder 

f  suppl^F^g  the 


U 


climate  and  liad  no  means  o 


very  small  ration 


issued  to  them  and  had  few  clothes  and  no  houses.  Capt .Johnson 
again  came  and  returned  them  to  their  reservation  where  they 
have  remained  ^^v   since,  apparently  satisfied ^and  certainly 
much  wiser.  The  jug  I  left  with  you  was  purchased  from  one  of  I 
this  band  and  had  been  used  by  her  during  all  her  wanderings 
from  the  reservatioiK  chased  by  the  soldiers ,  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  on  the  max  oh  to  South  Dakota. 


I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  kind  wishes. 


We 


expect  to  like  Chemawa. 


Very  truly  yours, 


<sc 


ULC/BLB. 


M^ 


018nilBDriOH  OF  099AII  ^OSilNB^i  TBIBSS 


General  Hirr^a  U«  Chittendtn  in  volnpie  £  of  his  ii^ortaiil 


work  entitUa  7H*    ii*rl««ii  gnr  Tr^aa  ftf  «»fl  Far  Vaat  bas  a  goo4 

d«al  to  eej  aUmt  a  imaber  of  indif«  tribos  Moeiintorta  bj  tho 

For  Tndoia*    Fros  thMo  aro  gloaotd  the  folloviog  noBonada  n- 

latii«  to  tho  earlj  diatiibatioii  of  aom  of  tho  ShoriioiioaB  tiibot: 

COft'HCHES 
formrlj  oonf odors  tod  ulth  tho  oentom  .>bo8foonoo  Vat  nofod 

eoatheast  on  to  tho  pit ioi  nhoro  thoir  tor^itorj  oas  soath  of 
tho  ;.rkfiBB8B  ilvor  in  parts  of  lisat  era  no*  OkUliOBa.  Toxas,  and 

SOV  iiOliOO*      (prfO  iiBO) 

"The  tribo  d^lt  in  tho  apaor  portiom  of  tho  valloia  of 
breen  end  3nt3ke  riTon  tmi  ^e  rorthom  portion  of  Boar  rifor 

"Tho  coantiy  of  tho  Brnnoefai  was  tho  territory  betwwn  tho 
Grort  Salt  Xnko  end  Smko  rirer*  e&d  it  lij  itbwrt  both  tho 
Orogoa  (od  California  TrBils***    iprge  886) 

fH'-mm  OR  flOOT  DIGGEB3 
'*ihoy  d9olt  in  the t  doaolfito    aato  to  tho  mat  and  aonth  of 


Greet 
hand  1 


mms 


"The  Uteha  dealt  north  of  the  ttevejo  country  in  the  vrlleya 
af  Grooo  and  Grand  rirofS«    Tha  ereat  of  tho  tfaoateh  TBUQt  on 
the  aaot  and  tha  Uiateh  aountjiiaa  on  tha  north  denotad  tha  li»> 


its  of  thoir  ootmtry  in  thoaa  directiooa.'*    (prga  SOT) 

TUKO^HliU  OH  3H;^S  7EHS 
**The  only  tribe  of  IndlDna  over  knom  to  hafo  regul^  rlj 
dealt  aithin  angr  part  of  that  aingolar  region  vhich  ie  nov 
the  Telloeetono  Rational  Pcflu**        (pege  888) 


T 


UTAHS 


Thomas  J*  Pamham  in  his  •Travels  in  the  Calif omias 
and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean*  (Newr  York  1844)  writes 
as  follows  of  the  Utah  Indiajis: 

■Yutas  or  Utaws*— The  tribes  of  Indians  called  the  [371] 
ILtasa  or  Youtas ,  and  the  Arrapahoes  or  NaTajos.  inhabit 


the  country  lying  between  the  Lake  Timpanigos  and  Santa 


range 


the  Meridians  SST  and  Sf  W.  Longitude  of  Washington*  •  .  . 

T 

•The  great  Yutas  tribe/  says  my  friend  Doctor 
LymanV    is  divided  into  two  families  which  are  contra- 
distinguished by  the  names  of  their  respective  head- 
quarters; the  Taos  Yutas .  so  called,  because  their  prin- 
cipal camp  is  pitched  in  Taos  mountains,  70  miles  north 
of  Santa  Fe;  and  the  Timpanigos  Yutas ,  who  hold  their 
great  camp  near  the  Tin^nigos  lake*       These  two  families 
speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same  manners  and  cus- 
toms ,  and  indulge  m  the  same  bitter  hatred  towards  each 
other.     A  few  years  ago  they  were  one  people  j  but  lately 
an  old  feud  between  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  resulted 
in  a  dismenberment*     The  Timpanigos  Yutas  are  a  noble 
race,  very  friendly  to  Americans;  and  brave  and  hospitable* 
They  look  upon  their  brethren  of  the  Taos  mountains  with 
contempt  on  account  of  their  thieving  propensities,  and 
their  treachery  in  robbing  and  often  murdering  the  solitary 
wanderer  who  may  chance  to  came  into  their  country. 
The  river  San  Juan  is  the  boundary  between  these  Iwo 
branches  of  the  Yutas,  across  which  they  seldom  pass. 
Each  of  these  tribes  numbers  about  10,000  souls.   They  sub- 
«ifl+.  r^h-iofixr  v..r  +v.^  ^v.00^.  1m,+   -^^ ^^ --+ e  a^little^maize . •-*- 


sist  Chiefly  by  the  chase;  but,  jc 
T.J.Famham,  Travels  m  the  Call 


jcultivate 


iiomias 


1^ "Doctor  Lyman,  of  Buffalo,  who  travelled  from  Santa  Fe, 


their  territories  .—  Ibid,  p*  312%3 


•   CONCERNINa  Pi  JT£  INDIANS  NEAR  GRiiND  CANYON 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  North  Eim,  On 
the  way  around  I  stopped  at  the  Gap  Trading  Post  to  find  out 
first  hand  about  the  Piute  Indians  there#  There  ir  a  band  of 
•twenty  full -blood  Piutes  near  there  ajMflUlow^S^      The 
trader  has  been  at  Gap  since  1898  and  the  Piutes  were  there  when 
lie,3i;j::4lfiij^  At  present  they  are  near  the  trading  post  to  dip 
their  sheep»  Soon  they  wiH  be  scattered  in  the  hills  west  of 
t^e  trading  post  and  do  not  oome  down  to  Willow  Springs  until 
November  sometime •  However  t^ey  have  no  horses  and  so  do  not 
travel  far  away.  If  you  shoald  decide  to  cone  in  the  fall  the 
trader  could  send  for  sone  of  them  to  cone  in.  He  spoke  of  one 
young  girl  who  speaks  English.  There  are  accommoaations  to  be 
had  at  the  trading  post--a  small  cafe  and  cabins,  I  believe,  al- 
though  I  do  not  know  how  good  they  are.  (Jap  Trading  lo^t  can 
be  reached  in  about  three  hoars  from  the  Grand  Canyon  and  aboat 
the  same  from  Flagstaff — perhaps  a  little  longer.^ 

Barbara  Hastings  McKee,  July.  1,  1936. 

^At  Tuba  City  and  Kayenta  we  loc  ted  a  oand  of  Piutes  in   ^ 
Piute  Canyon  ear t  of  Navaho  Mountains— hard  to  get  to;  nnd  another 
bunch  at  Lee's  Perry  ana  a  family  or  two  a  mile  out  of  Moenave* 
Saw  one  family  there  on  horseback  but  it  was  hot  so  I  didn't  stop 
them  on  their  way  home,  c Jo  Lee  knows  all  of  them  and  where  they 
live  and  talks  their  language.  He  lives  at  ^la^.  Good  roads  all 
through  there ♦  Saw  an  old  Piute  at  Vegas  who  knew  all  the  Stewarts 
and  what  had  become  of  them.''   V.  B.  July  21,  1936. 


One 


•eyed  Piute.  Joo^^rjmcis>  at  Tuba  ^ity^jg^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


c^ 


UTAH  IITDIAKS 


Premonts  2d  Expedition 

May  20.  1844. -Wah sat ch  mountains  just  south  of  Sevier  River,  Utah. 

"We  met  a  band  of  Utah  Indians,  headed  by  a  well-known  chief, 
who  had  obtained  the  American  or  English  name  of  Walker,  by  which 
he  is  quoted  and  wsll  known.   They  were  all  mounted,  armed  with  rifles, 
and  use  their  rifles  well.   The  chief  had  a  fusee,  which  he  had 
carried  slang,  in  addition  to  his  rifle.   They  were  journeying  slowly 
towards  the  Spanish  trail,  to  levy  their  usual  tribute  upon  the  great 
California  caravan.   They  were  robbers  of  a  higher  order  than  those 
of  the  desert.   They  conducted  their  depredations  with  form,  and  under 
the  color  of  trade  and  toll  for  passing  through  their  country.   In- 
stead of  attacking  and  killing,  they  affect  to  purchase— taking  the 
horses  they  like,  and  giving  something  nominal  in  return.   The  chief 
was  quite  civil  tq  me.   He  was  personally  acquainted  with  his  name- 
sake, our  guide,  who  made  my  name  known  to  him.   He  knew  of  my  eacpe- 
dition  of  1842;  and,  as  tokens  of  friendship,  and  proof  that  we  had 
met,  proposed  an  interchange  of  presents.  We  had  no  great  store  to 
choose  out  of;  so  he  gave  me  a  Mexican  blanket ,  and  I  gave  him  a 
very  fine  one  which  I  had  obtained  at  Vancouver." 

■Premont's  Bxpl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Worth  California,  272,  1845. 


S^VmwJn^v>-olju^s^ 


Jules  Reniy,  while  passing  through  Cedar  City,  Utah,   in 
November  1855,   describes  the  dv/ellings  of  the  Indians  which 
he  met  there.     He  sai'-s:      "To  obtain  freedom  of  the  city  arnong 
these  Indians,   I  made  them  some  trifling  presents,   and  so  got 
within  their  tents,  #Lich  were  nade  of  skins  supported  on  long 
poles.     A  small  fire  was  burning  in  each  of  them,  around  which 
the  inmates  were  cowering  in  a  circle,   and  passing  a  pipe 
from  one  to  the  other  until  it  was  con^letely  smoked  out.  I 
perceived  nothing  in  the  way  of  furniture;  all  I  saw  was  bows 
and  arrows,   quarters  of  fresh  or  dried  venison,   skins,   and 
blankets,  wliich  I  was  informed  afterwards  were  made  by  the 
Navajas,   a  tribe  settled  at  a  little  distance  in  the  valleys  of 
the  southeast,   where  they  rear  a  kind  of  sheep  which  gives  a 


plentiful  yield  of  very  long  wool. 


•    •    • 


I  perceived  as  I 


f**  37*/ 


went  away  tliat  several  of  their  tents  were  ornamented  on  the 
outside  v/ith  coloured  imap^es,   of  barbarous  design,   and  almost 
invariably  representing  the  animals  of.  the  country,   as  antelopes, 
stags,   and  bears.  *•       — ^Remy  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,   II,    373-374,  1861. 
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BaeiJJLlIIE  DIAHY,  UTAH  lAKE  10  COLORADO  RIVER,  Sept.-Hov.  1776. 


Fr.  Sllvestre  Velez  de  Eacalante  In  a  letter  to  Pray  Pernando 
Gomez,  Governor  of  the  Province,  dated  Zuni,  Hov.  7,  1775 
reporting  hla  recent  Journey  from  Zuni  to  Mogul  and  dlscuaslng 
the  proposed  northern  route  to  Monterey  says  that  tt   better 
and  shorter  route  to  Monterey  would  he  to  cross  the  Colorado 
River  "through  the  Yntftfl , ?aynnh1 a  who  are  near  Moqul  to  the  (1052) 
north,  and  they  would  serve  as  guides  to  go  a  direct  road 
to  this  province:  heoause  according  to  the  maritime  course 
Of  Vivas,  printed  in  Manila  in  '66,  the  port  of  Monterey    (1053) 
is  in  37  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude,  and  the  town  of 
Santa  Pe  in  36  degrees  and  11  minutes  according  to  the 
latest  map  of  Don  IJicolas  de  Lafora,  and  therefore  the 
Yutas,  Payuchis  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  Monterey^ 

Dooumentos  de  la  Hlstoria  de  Uuevo  Mexico,  MSS,  Tom.  II, 
pp.  105E-3,  Bancroft  Lihrary,  1880 


In  1776-7,  Fathers  Francisco  Atanasio  Dominguez  and  Silvestrt 
Velaz  do  Sscalant#  lad  an  expedition  from  Santa  Fe',  New  Mexico, 
to  discover  a  northern  routt  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
California,  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  further 
W  than  Utah. 

The  following  translation  from  the  diary  of  their  Journey 
covers  their  route  from  the  time  they  left  Utah  Lake,  Sept.  25, 
1776  to  their  crossing  of  the  Colorado  River,  Hov.  7,  1776. 
Their  route  from  Utah  Lake  seems  to  have  "been  as  follows: 
S  and  SW  through  Juah  Valley  32  miles,  where  they  crossed  Sevier 
River  and  went  over  the  western  mountains  to  Sevier  Desert;  then 
SW  through  the  desert  to  Beaver  River,  following  this  river  to 
the  angle  which  its  valley  makes  with  Escalante  Desert;  then  S3B 
to  Cedar  Valley,  through  Cedar  Valley  to  Ash  Creek  and  along  the 
W  side  of  Ash  Creek  to  its  Junction  with  the  Virgin,  irheBe  they 
crossed;  then  16  miles  3  to  Pierces  River;  from  there  43  miles 
S  and  SE  to  Kanah  Plateau;  then  92  miles  E  and  HE  crossing  Paria 
River  at  its  junction  with  the  Colorado;  then  following  the 
hank  of  the  Colorado  in  and  out  32  miles  until  they  finally 
crossed  it  at  the  ford  near  the  Utah-Arizona  boundary,  now  known 
as  the'Crosfing  of  the  Fathers'. 

The  diary  was  published  under  the  title  'Diario  y  Derrotero 
de  los  RR»  PPt  Fr.  Francisco  Atanasio  Dominguez  y  Fr.  Silvestre 
Velez  de  Escalante,  para  descubrir  el  camino  desde  el  Presidio 
de  Santa  Fe  del  ITuevo-M^ido  de  Monterey,  en  la  California 
Septentrional »  in  Dooumentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico,  Ser.  2, 

Tom.  1,  pp.  375-558,  1854. 

The  Bancroft  library  has  a  transcript  recently  made  from  the 
original  diary,   in  Archive  General  de   Indias  at  Seville. 
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Description  of  the  Valley  and  Lake      of  Ilaestra  Senora  (464) 

de  la  Meroed  de   los  Tlinpagtzls,    or  Timpanoaatzls   or 
Flsh>:i:ater8>     All  these   names  are  given  thein# 

To  the  north  of  San  Buenaventura  River,  as  we  have 

rftYiere   is  a  range!!^ 

shown  aDoveTxwhich  as  far  as  v;e  can  see,  extends  from 

northeast  to  southwest  more  than  70  leagues  and  in 
width  it  stretches  across  for  perhaps  more  than  forty, 
in  the  western  part  of  this  mountain,  in  40* 49^  to  the 
1IW4D  .  of  the  village  of  Santa  Pe  is  the  Valley  of  Nuestra   ^  r^ 
SenTJra  de  la  Merced  de  los  Timpanocutzis ,  surrounded      » 
"by  the  peaks:  of  the  x'ang^.;  from  these  peaks  Issue 
four  fair-sized  rivers,  which  water  the  valley  as  they 
flow  through  it  until  they  empty  iiito  the  lake  in  the 
middle  of  it.   The  plain  of  the  valley  from  southeast 
t6  Hortliwest  is  perhaps  16 -Spanish  leagues(which  is 
the  measure  that  we  use  in  this  diary)  and  from  north 
east  to  southwest  10  or  12.   It  is  entirely  clear  with 
the  exception  of  the  marshes  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
of  very  good  quality  of  land  for  all  kinds  of  planting. 
Of  these  four  rivers  that  flow  through  it,  th0.  first 
S^^ccTiNi^)  voi^   tiBTward  the  south  is  the  Aguas  C alien tes,  in  whose  troaft 

meadows  there  is  enough  irrigated  land  for  two  good* 
sized  towns;   the  second  three  leagues  to  the  H  of. 
has  more  water  and  could  sustain  a  large  town  or  two 
fair-sized  ones,  having  an  ahundance  of  good  land  all 
irrigated.  Before  flowing  into  the  lake  it  separates 
into  two  arms;  on  its  hanks  hesidss  cotitonwood  there .:ar# 


(465) 


"^DT^ 


avv 


\ , 


also  tall  alders.  We  named  the  river  San  Hioolas.   (465) 

Three  leagues  and  a  half  from  it  to  the  UW  isTl 

tdtreno  (misprint  for  el  ter:;ero)]the  third  ;V  in 

the  midst  of  level  meadows  of  good  land  for  t^topfe. 

It  has  more  water  tV^an  the  two  preceding;  it  has  larger  cot- 

tStawoofl^  groves  and  meadows  of  good  land,  with  enough 

irrigation  for  two  or  even  three  good -sized  towns. 

We  were  near  It  on  the  24th  and  25th  and  called  it 

the  river  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua.  We  did  not  reach 

Cottonwood 
the  fourth  river  although  we  saw  its  groves^  it  is  to 

the  UW  of  the  San  iintonio  and  ther  is  in  this  direction 

much  levfililand  and, as  it  seemod  to  us, good*   They  told 

us  that  it  had  as  much  water  as  the  others  and  so  some 

ranches  or  towns  could  he  ^statlished  in  it.   We  called 

it  Santa  Ana.-  River.  Besides  these  rivers  there  are 
many 
several  good  watering-places  and  several  Springs  that 

the  S  (of  the  ve-lley) 
flow  from  the  mountain.  .  •  to  there  are  other  large     (466) 

Spaces  of  good  ground.   There  is  everywhere  good  and 

ahundant  pasture  and  in  some  places  flax  and  hemp  grow 

with  such  ahundace  that  it  surely  seems  as  if  it  must 

have  heen  planted.   li  The  oiimattre  here  is  good... 

Besides  these  marvalous  aptitudes  there  are  in  the 

neightoring  mountain  ranges  that  surround  it,  plenty  of 

firewood  and  timher  for  huilding  and  much  shelter,  water 

and  pasture  for  raising  cattle  and  horses,   rhis  is 

true  to  the  N,NE,  E  and  3E«   To  the  S  and  SW  there 

are  two  other  hroad  valleys  adjoining,  also  with 

ahundant  pasture  and  enough  water.   The  lake  extends 


'^otA 


Ann 
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to  one  of  these.   It  is  atout  6  leagues  troad  and^lS   (46fi) 

leagues  long;  It  runs  to  the  HWjand  through  a  narrow 

&a\t  V-OiHc   pass,  as  we  are  toW  ,  connects  with  others  much  larger • 

This  lake  of  the  Timpanagotzis  ahounds  in  several  kinds 

of  good  fish,  in  geese,  leaver,  and  other  araphihious    (46^) 

animals  that  we  did  not  have  opportunity  to  see* 

In  its  vicinity  live  the  Indians  of  whim  we  have  spoken 

who  maintain  themselves  tith  the  ahundance  of  fish  from 

the  lake  for  which  reason  the  yutas  sahuaganas  oall  them 

Como  Pescado  (Pish^Eater)*  They  also  gather  gras-seeds 

on  the  plain  and  from  it  make  atole;  to  which  they  add 

the  hunt  of  hares,  rahhit  and  fowl,  of  which  there  As 

great  ahundance  here.  They  have  also  huffalo  not  very 

far  distant  to  the  KBW  hut  fear  of  the  oumanches  prevents 

them  ftom  hunting  them.   Their  dwellings  are  huts  or 

little  wigwams  of  osier  twigs,  of  which  they  have  curious 

necessary 
dba«k«ifes  and  other  ^utensils  .  They  are  very  poor  in 

clothing.   The  mo»*  decent  that  they  wear'  is  a  sack 

of  huckskin  and  large  "boots  of  the  same.  For  cold 

weather  they  have  "blankets  of  hare  and  rahhit  skins; 

They  speak  the  yuta  language  hut  with  deoidea  difference 

in  accent  and  even  in  some  words.  They  have  good  features 


and  most  of  them  are  hearded. 


I. . 


Tkbrf  live  on  all 


sides  of  the  mountain  range  to  the  SE,  SW,  and  W,  a  great 
numher  of  people  of  the  same  triha(nacion)  language  and 
docility  as  these  lake  people.  With  whom  a  province 
could  he  formed  very  populous  and  extensive. 


Escalante   4. 

Their  own  name  for  the  chief  contained  in  the  sign    (467) 
ahove  mentioned  are  in  their  language:  For  the  greatest  (468) 
chief  OttitBapuBuaehi  Turunianohl;  for  the  second 
CuitEapununchi;  for  the  third  who  is  our  Silvestre, 
Panchucumquihiran,  which  is  to  say  spokesman;  for  the 
fourth,  who  is  not  a  chief  and  is  the  brother  of  the 
greatest  chief  Picuchi. 

The  other  lake  with  which  this  communicates  occupies, 
as  they  tell  us,  many  leagues  and  its  waters  are  noxious 
or  extremely  salt;  because  as  the  JLimpanois  tell  us 
that  anyone  who  hathed  any  part  of  the  hody  in  them, 
instantly  feels  great  eihiliya^en  (mucha  comenzon) 
in  the  part  hathed.  In  its  vicinity  they  told  us,  there 
id  a  numerous  and  peaceful  trihe ,  whom  they  call  Pusguampe 


which  in  our  tongue  commonly  means  sorcerers.  They  speak 
the  cumanche  language,  eat  herhs,  and  drink  from  the 

?  f  :^   -es)  or  watering  places  which  there 


several  fpriigft^^ 

are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lak»  and  have  little  houses  of 

grass  and  earth  ^tUhe  roofs  of.;th*m  of  the  IdtterK*  Tfe^y 
are  not  enemies  of  the  lake  people,  as  they  insinuated, 

hut  since  a  certain  time  when  they  approached  and  killed 

consider  ^  ^    ^  ^      ,s  4.v 

a  man,  they  do  not  hold  them  *9  neutral  as  hefore.  On  this 

occasion  they  entered  through  the  last  pass  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca  de  los  Timpanosis (which  is  the  same  in  which  they 
are)  to  the  N  a  quarter  to  the  UW,  and  through  this  same, 
they  say  the  cumanches  make  their  entrance,  which  do  not 
appear  to  "be  very  frequent. 
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Th©  tlm-panogotzls  are  oallad  also,  for  the  lake  in  which  (469 
they  live,  which  they  call  Tlmpanogo;  and  this  Is  the 
name  for  this  particular  Ikke  for  the  Hame  or  word  for  any 
lake  comrr^only  Is  Pagarlri  .   This  Is  perhaps  6  leagues 
long  and  5  wide  up  to  the  narrow  pass  and  com  unl oat Ion 
with  the  other • 

Siip4»25:  Ahout  1  in  the  afternoon  we  set  out  tcom   the 
i\r{tT\*ccK'r\'^^'^\^'£oTeBa,±A   ranches  and  river  of  San  Antonio,  ^Jiere^^we  had    ^on 

gone,  and  going  three  and  a  half  leagues ,  little  more , 


? 


T  OMO 


stopped  for  the  night  on  the  hank  of  San  HicdlAa::  River. 


Sd|3ite#  3aB:  We  set  out  with  the  two  lake  Indians,  Jose  M&rla  and 
Socxt\\^v,  ^y   Joaquin,  from  San  Moblas  -ttiver;  we  arrived  at  Agua  Callentes, 

crossed  it  and  going  2  leagues  to  the  3  of  ftJtWa  stopped 
still  on  the  plain  and  near  an  arroyo  of  good  water  that 
we  named  Arroyo  of  San  Andres.  It  seemed  to  have  continual 
water  and  so  is  more  a  little  river  or  tfprlng  than  an  arroyo. 
On  Its  shores  there  is  a  kind  of  tree  fairly  large  among  whose 
leaves  IsrareBd  a  great  numher  of  some  llAHe  animals  as 
foreign  to  our  understanding  as  they (the  trees).  Today  E  leagues 
Se^^  27-  We  set  out  from  the  £  rroyo  of  San  Andrrfs  to  the 


"^'^'v^JC^n 


S  and  going  a  league  still  on  the  plain  we  passed  anbtherj 
I  stream  of  as  much  water  as  a  fair-sized  oditdh  which  flows 


over  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  it  passes,  which  is 
very  good. for  planting.  We  went  on  S  over  the  same  plain  a 
league  and  a  half,  we  passed  its  south  port&l  which  we 
named  San  Pedro  Pass  and  entered  another  hroad  valley 


f470) 
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which  because  the  salinas  which  the  timpanois  use  are  near   (470)| 
"J^ao-Id  ^l^\Wi^   it  to  the  E  ,  we  named  Valle  de  las  Salinas.   It  is  one 

of  those  in  the  neighhorhood  previously  mentioned  and 
extends  from  H  to  S  14  leagues,  from  E  to  W  5.   It  is  all 
level  land,  with  an  abundance  of  water  and  pasture,  although 
nothing  hut  a  little  river  flows  through  it.  In  It  breed 
a  large  number  of  fo*lB  like  those  alread.;  spoken  of  in 
this  diary.  We  went  4  more  leapues  to  the  3  by  the  floor 
of  the  valley  and  stopped  at  a  copious  spring  of  good 
water,  that  we  called  OJo  of  San  Pablo ;  as  soon  as  we 
camped  Jose  Maria  and  Joaquin  brought  5  Indians  from 
the  neighboring  ranches.   We  gave  them  something  to  eat  and 
smoke  and  offered  them  the  same  as  to  the  others  in  the 
lake,  B'Bl circumstances t dictated; Llnp^.   We  found  them  as 
gentle  and  affable  as  the  others,  showing  great  pleasure  at 
hearing  that  more  padres  and  Spaniards  were  coming  to  live 
with  them.   They  were  with  us  until  nearly  midnight.   Today 
6  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  3. 

Sipt.28:  We  set  out  from  the  Ojo  de  San  Pablo,  to  the  3  (471) 
and  going  4  leagues  to  a  little  river  which  comes  down  from 
the  same  easternfto  the  river)  part  of  the  arftnge.  ,  in  which 
as  they  tell  us  are  the  salt-pits.   We  stopped  here  a  short 
time  tender  the  shade  of  the  cotlonwoods  on  the'tlink^f d*  relief 
from  the  great  heat,  and  hardly  were  ,we  seated  whengfrom 

some  thick  bushes  of  osier,  8  Indians  approached  us  in 

the  most 
great  fear,  alknest  naked, with  only  a  bit  of  buckskin  atout 

the  loins.  We  spoke  to  the^  and  they  to  us,  but  without 

understanding  each  other,  because  the  two  lake  Indians  and 
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the  interpreter  had  gone  on  ahead.  We  gave  them  to  under-   (471) 
stand  hy  signs  that  we  were  their  friends  and  peacefal. 
We  went  on  to  the  3  and  going  three  leagues,  we  turned  to 
the  SE  a  half  league  and  another  half  to  the  S?;  we  stopped 
still  in  the  valley  near  a  if  ring  that  we  called  San  Bernardino. 
Today  8  leagues  almost  all  to  the  S# 

SepKfrt  29.   We  set  out  from  San  Bernardino  to-  the  SSW#  •  • 
Ooing  £  leagues  and  a  half,  we  declined  to  the  SW,  setting 
out  already  from  the  Salinas,  which  as  yet  followed  to  the  S. 
Here  we  found  an  old  Ift.dian  of  venerahle  aspect  ^o  was  in  a  (472) 
little  wigwam  alone  and  had  a  "beard  so  heavy  and  long  that  he 
seemed  like  one  of  the  hermits  of  Europe*   He  told  us  of  a  river 
nearly  and  of  the  country  over  which  we  had  to  go.  V/e  went  on 
to  the  3W  half  a  league,  declining  to  the  WHW  hy  some  little 
canyons  and  arid  hills,  travelling  a  league  and  a  half,  we 
Se>i»€T  n.   reached  the  river  without  descrying  it  up  to  the  hank  itself, 

and  we  stopped  in  a  meadow  of  good  pasture  that  wa  called 
Santa  U^ahel;  in  which  we  observed  the  latitude  hy  the  polar 


^  I 


^Zir^jj"^^ 


Star  and  found  it  to  he  39  4.   Today  4  leagues. 

Soon  after  we  halted  4  Indians  arrived  on  the  other  side. 
We  made  them  come  where  we  werej   and  all  the  afternoon  they 
were  with  us.   They  gave  us  information  concerning  the  land 
which  they  knew  and  of  the  watering  place  where  we  would  have 
to  go  the  next  day. 

This  river,  according  to  the  name  that  these Indians  give  it, 
seems  to  he  the  San  Buenaventura,  hut  we  douhted  if  it  was, 
hecause  here  there  v.as  much  less  water  than  where  we  passed  it 
in  49  19  minutes,  this  heing  so  after  its  union  with  the 


S  -O   ^V  <i^  7) 
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the  San  Clemente,  the  San  Cosme  and  San  Damian  or  several  f472) 


other  streama  ont« .  Besides  t\is,  it  seemed  prohatle 
that  when  we  passed  it  on  the  said  height,  Silvestre  would 
have  told  us  that  this  river  ran  near  his  country,  as  he 
told  us  other  things  ahout  the  isange  and  otbtr  rivers  a?^ 
lakes,  that  we  found  conformed  to  his  tale,  V/to  which', 
he  included  that  this  passed  hy  Santa  l^nica. 

Sept*  30.   Very  early  20  Indians  with  those  of  yesterday 
afternoon  came  to  our  camp  all  covered  with  hlankets  of  hare 
^^BJiA  *A^h4t^«kin,  *   They  conversed  with  us  very  happily 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  docile  and  dPri^Mly 
as  the  preceding,  hut  these  were  much  more  heavily  hearded 
than  the  lake  Indians.   They  have  the  pole  dartilaga   c^e 
pierced  and  in  the  hole  they  wear  per  galaneta  atravesado  a 
little  polished  hone  of  the  deer,  hen  or  other  animal.  In 
features,  they  seem  to  resemhle  the  Spaniards  more  than  all 
the  other  Indiana  up  to  this  time  known  in  America  ,  from 
whom  they  differ  in  this  mentionecTy^  They  use  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  timpanogotzls#  Prom  this  river  and  place  of 
^w^x^     Santa  Ysahel,  the  Indians  hegin  to  he  heavily  hearded, 

which  they  say  peithance  is  the  foundation  of  the  story 
of  the  Spaniards  who  are  said  to  he  on  the  othar  shore  of 
Co\«ra(io    the  river  Tiron,  which  according  to  several  coiafcined 


(475) 


X  aooountsy .: ,   is  the  large  river     composed  of  the  -Dolores 

unites 

and  others  and  inee^pei^ates-itself  with  the  Havajo* 

* 

At  nine  we  set  out  from  Santa  Ysahel  and  passed  the    (474) 


river  and  went  three  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  S  through 

\chamizo  -hurnt  woodland^ 
a  plain  of  charaissal,  very  difficult  for  the  animals* 
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f474) 


We  entered  a  small  canon  of  good  land  and  at  a  little  distance 
an  a  plain  with  abundant  pasture,  "but  without  water,  going 
through  It  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  S,  behind  some  low 
hills,  we  found  a  w  terlng  place,  which  we  named  El  Ojo  de 
Clsneros,  In  which  there  were  Jwo  tireefi  that  marker  It. 
Today  5  leagues  to  the  S» 

Oct#  1.  We  set  out  from  the  OJo  de  Clsneros,  falMngnfeack 
bhout  a  half  league  to  the  H.  We  again  tookmto  the  S  and 
going  a  quarter  of  a  league  through  a  canyon.  In  parts 
stony,  going  up  through  It  a  mllej  of  the  rAng^v^fwhlch  from 
,  the  valley  of  the  sallnas  follows  to  the  S)  we  declined  to  the 
Se\/\<t  "D^*^  sw  a  quarter  of  a  league  and  discovered  a  very  "broad  plain 

surrounded  by  rAngesj,  In  which  they  had  told  us  the  Santa  Ysabel 
river  entered  In  another  lake,  and  again  setting  out  from  it 

flows  on  to  the  W-  going  dovm  the  canyon  or  pass;  we  took  to 

very  rocky 
the  WIHT  through  JLow  hills  and  going  two  more  leagues  we 

entered  a  chamlzal  and  by  the  ban>  of  an  arroyo  deee  dry  and 
pathless,  we  went  3  leagues  to  the  W,  we  left  the  arroyo  and 
going  2  leagues  W  quarter  to  the  H,  we  descended  to  the  plain* 
As  it  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  water  of  a  marsh  or  lake  (475) 
near,  we  shortened  the  course  and  found  that  what  we  had 
thought  to  be  water  was  in  some  parts  salt,  in  others  salt- 
petre  and  in  others  tequesquite*  We  went  on  to  the  W,  quarter 
to  the  S,  through  the  plain  and  sallnas  and  going  more  than 
6  leagues  we  halted  without  having  found  drinkable  water  or 
pasture  for  the  animals,  for  by  this  time  they  could  not  go 
further •   There  was  some  pasture  where  we  halted,  though- 
poor  and  scarce.  Everywhere  before  that  on  the  plain  there 
was  neither  good  nor  bad.   Today  14  leagues. 


^  eN\fT 
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Two  of  our  companions  had  gone  on  looking  for  water,  (476) 
and  said  that  a  league  beyond  this  site  they  had  seen  lt# 
With  this  Information  we  determined  as  soon  as  the  moon  rosa,t 
have  theiitake  the  aninuis  a  few  at  a  time  to  drink  and 

bring  back  water  for  the  people  •  They  did  not  find  the 
water  seen,   and  so  leaving  two  with  the  animals,  the  other 

three  went  away  looking  for  It  ifi  the  a^rectloA^wbldh  a*  '  ' 

they  had  tol^  us  th«  ^attt*  Pfaabel  ^Btver  ^sf  w^th  respect  to  us. 

<jl.ther  of) 
Oct!«2:  Day  broke  without  an,  newsxor  vh^   five  who 

had  gone  in  quest  of  water  or  of  the  animals;  one  of  the 

two  who  remained  with  them  came  at  6  in  the  morning, 

without  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  them,  of  his 

companion  or  of  the  others;  because  these  two  had  gone  to 

sleep;  the  horses  impelled  by  thirst  had  strayed  away    (476) 

(estravio)  and  they  separated  each  taking  a  different 

direction  looking  for  them.  Don  Juan  Pedro  Clsnero  Im- 

mediately  set  out  on  their  trail,  on  a  barebaked  horse, 

and  overtook  them  7  leagues  back,  that  is  in  the  midst 

of  the  preceding  day's  journey  and  came  with  them  at 

almost  midday.  BhftrtlJ^ afterward,  those  who  had  gone  in 

^ontingent 
search  of  water  had^^a*fcived  withsabrnd  Indiana  vrtiose^ 

ranoherlas  they  reached  which  were  on  the  bank  of  Santa 

and  had 
Ysabel  River.  They  were  bearded  w44rh  pierced  noaes 

and  are  called  in  their  language  Tirangapui.   There  were 

five  who  came  first  with  their  hhlef ,  so  heavily  bearded 

that  they  seemed  like  capuchlan  fathers  or  monks.   Ihe  chief 

was  of  advanced  age  although  not  old,  and  was  very  good- 


looking- 


Scvj^er  "ie^crt 


In  this  place  which  we  c^f^^^Af\   tt 

we  called  llano  Salidof 


Salt  Plain)  (478 


Ssdaid.nto  11 
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In  which  from  some  thin  white  shells  that  we  found,  it   (478) 
seenied  that  there  had  been  a  lake  much  larger  than 
the  present  one,  we  ohserved  the  latitude  and  found  it 

.        o   ^   /^ 

to  he  39  34  36;  this  observation  was  made  by  the  sun 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  pidin  which  extends  from 
U  to  S  a  little  less  than  30  leagues,  and  from  E  to  W 


14*  The  greater  part  of  it  is  lacking  in  pasture  and 
although  2  rivers  enter  it,  the  Santa  Ysabel  from  the 
H  and  another  fair-sized  one  from  the  E  whose  waters 
are  very  brackish,  we  did  not  see  any  site  suitable 
for  settling. 

In  the  afternoon  we  continued  o;^  our  coarse  SSE, 
because  the  marshes  and  lakes  prevented  us  from  going  3, 
which  was  the  direct  road  for  the  pass  where  we  had 
to  go  out  from  the  plain  and  going  three  leagues  we 
halted  near  a  little  hill  that  there  is  in  it,  and  we 
named  the  plaoa,  in  which  there  are  marshes  of  much 
\.%V\/A-Wl  "viuTle  J  pasture,  but  tff  brackish  water,  El  Cerillo.   Today  3 

leagues  SSB« 

Oot.   3:  Prom  the  little  hill  we  made  several  turns 
because  we  were  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  we  decided 
to  cut  across  this  river  of  the  east  which  seems  to 
be  exhausted  in  them  and  the  other  laks  of  the  plain, 

and  abouJid  in  fishes.   The  ford  was  miry,  and  the 
horse  that  the  interpreter  Andres  was  riding  fell  in  it, 
and  threw  him  to  the  water  giving  him  a  hard  blow  on 
the  cheek rpr OSS ing  with  some  difficulty  and  going  6 
leagues  S  quarter  to  W  through  level  ^^^  good  land 


(479) 


we  came  to  an  arroyo  that  seemed  to  have  much  water,     (479) 
but  we  found  only  some  bateques  in  which  the  animals 
could  with  difficulty  drink.  Nevertheless  because 
there  was  good  pasture,  we  halted  here.  There  was      (480) 
throughout  the  'arroyo  a  kind  of  white,  dry  and  thin 
soil  that  looked  like  a  strip  of  linen  band.  Because 
(bec^>JeT  Hwer   of  this  we  named  it  Arroyo  del  Tejedor  (Weaver's  Arroyo). 

Today  6  leagues  quarter  to  the  W. 

Oct.  4.  Ue  set  out  froYv\  El  Tejedor,  ascending  toward 
the  S  and  after  a  quarter  if  a  league  we  declined  to  the 
SSW  a  little;  after  going  a  little  less  than  5  leagues, 
we  came  to  the  S  pass,  and  setting  out  from  the  salt  plain, 
ife  found  in  the  said  arroyo  more  water  and  not  quite  so  bad  a 
as  thct  of  yesterday,  and  beautiful  meadows  with  an  abundance 
of  good  pasture  for  the  horses,  who  were  very  fatigued 
because  the;  brackish  water  had  done  them  harm,  and  so  we 
camped  here  calling  the  site  Vegas  del  Puerto.  Today  5 
leagues. 

Oct.  5.  Set  out  from  Vegas  del  Puerto,  to  the  S  by 
the  bank  of  the  same  arroyo,  and  after  going  2  leagues, 
we  declined  to  the  SW  3  leagues  and  camped  on  anothrr 
meadow  of  the  arroyo  calling  it  San  AntencJgenes.   Today  5 
leagues.  (Here  the  Laguna  Indian  Jose  Maria  ran  a?7ay 
from  them). 


ReaAi^t    Wts  » 


As  soon  as  we  halted  two  of  our  number  went  to  see  if     (481) 

r- 

the  W  part  of  the  sdnge^  and  a  valley  that  was  in  it,  were 
passable  and  gave  any  hope  of  finding  water  and  pasture    f 48E  )| 
for  the  animals.  At  night  the.^.  returned  saying  that  they 
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had  not  found  any  pass  to  cross  the  ;rangifa  v/hich  was      (482) 
very  rough  and  high  in  this  direction  and  it  was  in  front 
of  a  large  plain  without  pasture  or  any  watering  place. 
This  heirg  the  case  we  could  not  take  this  direction  which 
was  the  test  for  MonteiFJey  which  was  our  course,  and  v/e 
determined  tb  go  on  to  the  S  until  we  prossed'-th*  ra:agV  - 
through  ^.vgry  large  valley  which  "begins  at  this  place  of 
San  Anten6genes  and  v/hich  we  called  7alle  de  lluestra* 
Senora  de  Luz.  'i^w^mt^h  which  the  Arroyo  del  Tejedor  fl'-jweJ" 
with  sufficient  batoques  or  stagnant  pools  of  food  water 
and  meadov/s  very  spacious  and  abounding  in  pasture,  which 
is  very  scarce  in  the  valley. 

During  the  preceding  days  a  very  cold  wind  from  the  S 
had  hlown,  which  resulted  in  a  snowstorm  so  heavy  that  not 
only  the  tops  of  the  -mountains  hut  all  the  plains  were  xsovered 
this  night  with  snow. 

Oct.  6*   It  was  snowing  at  dayhreak  and  it  kept  up  without 
stopping  all  day  so  we  could  not  travel.   Bight  came  and  seeing 
that  it  did  not  stop.  .  .  .  ,At  9  o* clock  the  snow,  hail  and 
rain  ceased.  (483) 

Oct.  7  Hor  could  we  leave  San  Aten^genes,  although  we 
were  very  uncomfortahle,  v/ithout  wood  and  very  cold,  "because 
with  so  much  snow  and  water  the  ground  is  very  soft  and  im- 
passible • 

Oct.  8.   Set  out  from  San  Antenogenes  through  the  plain 
to  the  S.  We  went  oftly  three  and  a  half  leagues  with  mush 
difficulty,  because  everywhere  it  was  so  soft  aiid  miry 
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that  many  of  the  pack  and  saddle  horses  and  even  the  un-   (483) 
loaded  fell  or  were  submerged  in  mud.  We  halted  about  a 
mile  to  the  W  of  the  arroyo,  naming  the  place  Santa  Brigada, 
in  which  having  observed  by  the  polar  star  we  found  the 


latitude  to  be  38  3 


(  30'.' 


Today  3  leagues  and  a  half  to  the 


S. 


Soday  we  suffered  much  cold  because  all  day  the  wind 


did  not  stop  blowing  fi:om  the  U,  very  piercing.   Up  to  now 
we  had  the  inetntion  of  reaching  the  Presidio  and  new 


(484) 


establishments  of  Monterey v  "b^t  considering  the  ^'istance 
to  them  still,  for  although  there  remained  to  us  only  1  23-1/2 
to  go  down  as  far  as  this  place  of  Santa  Brigida,  we  had 
not  advance  1  to  the  west  according  to  our  daily  direction 
more  than  three  hundred  six  and  a  half  leagues  and  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  that  we  had  from  not  having  found  among 

all  these  last  people  any  news  of  the  Spaniards  and  padrea 

ssid  I 

of  ^Monterey  and  from  the  great  difference/in  lop^ttdde 

shown  on  the  maps  between  this  gass^'  and  the  villa  of  Santa 

Fe,  there  remain'   to  us  many  more  leagues  to  the  W. 

i'he  winter  had  set  in  with  much  rigor  and  the  mountain 

ranges  as  far  as  we  could  see  were  covered  with  snow..   .  • 

so  we  decided  to  go  south  when  the  country  permitted  to    (483 

the  Col 'rado  River,  and  from  there  direct  our  course  toward 

Cosnina,  Mo qui  and  Zufii  , 
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Oct.  9.   Set  out  from  Santa  Bifigail,  and  after  6    (485) 
leagues  with  less  difficulty  than  yesterday,  because  (486) 
the  land  was  not  so  soft  rnornow  so  wdt;"W«*  '   ? 
halted  near  ar  angle  made  by  this  valley  and  the 
£scc^Wr>ia  ^«s<^rt  great  plain  of  Haestra  Sefiora  de  Luz .  from  where  it 

extends  "broader  and  or  many  leagues  tb  the  SW.  We 
named  the  place  San  Eustloo  and  although  the  arroyo  of 
water  nor  its  meadows  for  pasture  were  not  exactly  near 
us,  we  found  it  very  comfortable,  the  water  heing  rain 
water  and  not  pemanent.   loday  6  leagues  S. 
Oot<:10.We  set  out  from  San  Rustico,  went  S  1  league  and 
SSW  3  more,  and  arrived  at  a  hill  short  and  very  low  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain  to  where  we  surveyed  the  exten- 
sion of  this  valley  and  plain  of  La  Luz.  We  ascended  the  > 
hill  and  saw  that  fro"i  here  to  the  SW  it  extended  more 
than  35  or  40  leagues,. for  we  could  scarcely  see  the 
mountains  where  it  ended,  they  heing  as  we  saw  later 
very  high.  We  saw  also  3  springs  of  boiling  and 
sulfurous  water,  that  there  are  in  the  top  and  E 
brow  of  these  hills  in  whose  oirouit  going  down  from  it 
there  are  short  lumps  of  saltpetrous  earth.  We  went  on 
through  the  plain  and  going  two  leagues  to  the  S,  fearing 
that  we  should  not  find  water  urther  on  for  the  night* 
Here  it  was  good  and  plenty  from  the  melting  snow  and 
dammed  into  a  kind  of  lake;  there  was  also  good  pasture.  (487) 
We  named  the  place  San  Eleuterio.   Today  6  leagues. 

The  bearded  yutas  from  the  3  reach  as  far  as  here,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  end  of  their  country. 
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Ce<ic\-p'\|<\l'.d 


Oct.  11.  Set  out  from  San  Eleuterio  to  the  S  quarter   (487) 
to  the  E.  •  .  •  ^0^^^ 

We  went  from  Sar.  Eleuterio  10  leagues:  2  to  the  S  a  quarter  f492)| 
to  the  E,  3  to  the  SSE,  already  leaving  the  plain  of  Huestra 
Senora  de  la  Luz),  a  quarter  to  the  Sf,  one  and  a  quarter 
to  the  SSB,  3-1  2  to  the  SE  through  good  land,  and  passing 
a  forest  of  pllton  and  sabina ^through  an  extended  canyon 
of  much  pasture  and  after  some  wellrcovered  hills,  we 
descended  to  a  beautiful  valley  and  halted  at  night  near 
a  little  river  in  one  of  the  meadows  that  abound  in  pasture. 
M   We  named  it  the  Valley  and  River  of  Se^or  San  Jos<.  Today 

10  leagues.  Latitude  37  33. 

Self  or 
Oct.  IE  we  set  out  from  the  little  river  of|^San  Jos^,  in 

which  tl  ere  were  some  miry  places,  we  crossed  a  large 

marsh  of  much  water  and  pasture,  in  the  midst  of  which 

runs  another  bit  of  water  in  the  nanir'f  of  a -ditch.  And   (492) 

having  crossed  to  the  HW,  we  took  the  open  S  on  the  W  band 

of  the  meadows  of  the  plain,  and  going  through  good  land 

four  leagues  and  a  half,  we  saw  our  companions  who  had  gone 

on  some  distance  ahead  of  us,  quickly  leave  the  road.  We 

hastened  our  steps  to  find  out  the  reason,  and  when  we  had 

caught  up  with  them  they  were  talking  with  some  Indian 

women  whom  they  had  stopped  abroad.  .  .  They  said  that 

there  w^re  many  of  their  people  in  the  vicinity,  and  that 

they  had  heard  it  said  that  to  the  S  they  wore  blue  clothes 


and  that  the  great  river  was  not  very  far  from  here 

Clear  Ij^ 
could  not  get  from  them \ what  nacion  sold  these  blue 

garments  or  clothing,  nor  form  any  conjecture  about 


We 
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f\^V\  C-reeK 


their  story  •  But  wa  knew  that  the  payaohls  wore  only  red  (492) 
things.   Bat  immediately  it  ocoured  to  us  that  the  cosninas 
huy  in  Mogul  "blue  cottons  of^wool  (cot ones  azulas  de  lana), 
and  so  we  judged  that  it  was  of  them  they  spoke  and  inferred 


that  we  were  near  the  river  Colorado_and  Cosnlna..  • 


San  Josa,  and  going 


(493 


We  w'ent  on  "by  the  plain  and  valley 

3  leagues  more  to  the  S  we  saw  other  Indians  fleeing^ 

^They  secured  one  to  act  as  guide  and  halted  half  a  league 

further  to  the  sj^near  a  little  rivulet  which  we  named 

Eio  de  Huestra  SeSora  del  Pilar  de  Zaragoza,  where  there 

was,  as  in  all  the  valley,  much  good  pasture.   Today  8  leagues 

S." 

\j2hey  finally  quieted  the  greatly  frightened  kidnapped 

^  ^  (494) 

Indian.j"He  bdrried  a  laYg€  >ery  well-made  temp  net,  which   a 
he  said  was  used  to  catch  hares  and  rabbits.  V/hen  asked 
where  these  nets  came  from  he  answered  firom  other  Indians 
who  lived  down  rio  grande,  from  where  we  also  knew  after- 
wards that  they  brought  the  coloured  shells,  and  from  the 
distance  and  direction  in  which  he  put  ihem,  they  seemed  to 
be  the  cocomariconas.  ,  In  respect  to  the  distance  from 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  blue  cl-^thing,  he  said  the  same  as 
the  Indian  women,  adding  that  some  threads  of  dyed  wool  that  he 
*l>re,  he  had  bought  this  summer  from  the  two  who  had 
brought  the  aforesaid  blue  clothing  and  who  had  crossed 
the  river.  We  asked  him  different  things  al^out  the 
cosninas >  but  he  could  give  us  no  information  about  them, 
either  because  they  gave  them  another  name  or  because 
perhaps  he  thought  that  is  he  said  he  knew  them,  we 
would  take  him  away  by  force  so  that  he  could  conduct  us   (495) 


to  them,  or  finally  because  he  did  not  know  them. 
Asking  him  If  he  had  heard  It  said  that  to  the 


(496) 


\N 


^^i/ 


or  esnoroesta (pointing  in  these  directions)  there 
were  padres  and  Spaniards  and  he  said  Uoi  that  although 
many  people  lived  there,  they  were  of  the  same  language 
and  Indians  as  himself.  We  showed  ihim  a  grain  of 
corn  and  he  said  he  know  how  it  was  raised,  and  that  in 
a  ranch  that  we  would  coma  to:  ^^nother  *»y^  they  had  a 
little  of  this  seed,  which  they  had  brought  from  where 
they  planted  it.   Ve  tried  diligently  to  have i him  tell 
us  what  people  these  were  that  already  planted  corn  and 
other  things  concerning  which  he  gave  confused  informa- 
tion and  we  could  only,  find  out  that  they  lived  on  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  another  little.  He  stayed 
voluntarily  with  us  all  night  and  promised  to  take  us 
to  said  rancho. 

Oct.  13.  We  set  out  from  the  little  streiam  andl 
place  of  Huestra  Senora  del  Pilar,  to  the  S,  accompan- 
ied by  this  Indian,  to  whom  we  had  promised  a  bolduqtte  fe/viLU. 
if  he  would  guide  us  to  where  there  were  others.  Wa 
went  two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the  S  and  arrived  at  the 


above-mentioned  rancho  which  was  his.  They  had  very  good 


piBon,  dates  and  some 


of  corn  .  We  talked 


(496) 


a  long  time  with  a  tall  old  man,  but  he  told  us  only 

the  preceding  things.  We  gave  the  one  who  had  brought  us  ^j 


here  the  promised 

^"  dlde  us 


and  proposed  that  if  any  of 


the  three  wante^^to  where  they  said  corn  was  planted, 
we  would  pay  him  well.  Prom  their  answer  we  knew 
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Lhat  they  distrust© d  us  greatly  and  feared  us  greatly.    (496) 
At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  companions  we  put  "before 


them  a 


and  some  strings  of  heads.   The  old  man 


took  them  impelled  "by  much  distru'5t,  and  offered  to 
guide  us  himself  to  get  us  away  from  there,  as  was  after- 
wards made  clear  to  us,  and  to  give  his  family  time  to 


.^. 


put  themselves  in  safety,  retreating  to  the  neighboring 
*kngd'  •   We  went  accompanied  "by  the  old  man  and  the  Indian 
who  had  passed  the  preceding  night  with  us*  He   went 
I-1I2  leagues  3,  going  down  to  the  little  river  of  Pilar 
which  here  has  a  leafy  pottonwood/gf av«,^  wf^vorosaed/it,  now 


emerging  from  the  valley  of  Senor  San  Jose  and  entered 
in  a  oychilla  all  of  Ma?^pais  that  there  is  hetween  two 
/^hlgh  ranges  ^i^  the  form  of  a  pass.  In  the  roughest 
part  of  this  cuchilla  our  two  guides  disappeared,  so  that 


we  never  saw  them  again* 


•  • 


We  went  on  with  great  dif-    (497) 


ficulty  without  guide  through  the  rooks  a  league  to  the  S 

and  went  down  a  second  time  to  said  Rio  de  Pilar,  and 

Cottonwood 
halted  on  its  bank  in  a  pleasant  grove,  naming  the  place 

San  Daniel.   Today  5  leagues  S.  f 

The  valley  of  Senor  San  Jose  which  we  have  just  oroasad 

in  the  most  :  rtor'theim  part  is  in  latitude  37  33  and  is  12 

leagues  from  H  to  S  and  from  E  to  W  in  parts  more  than  three, 

in  some  places  two  and  in  some  less.   It  has  abundant 

pasture,  great  meadows  and  fair-sized  marshes  and  enough 

land  for  a  very  good  settlement,  for  crops  utn  season^  ^ 

because  although  there  is  no  water  for  irrigation  other 

than  soiTie  lands  ih  the  two  small  strtams  ^of  Setlo^  Sail- 


Jose  and  of  Pilar,  the  graat  humidity  of  the  country 
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would  supply  this  lack  sin  que  se  eche  raenos  el  ridgo.  (4971 

■^ecause  the  humidity  throughout  the  valley  is  so  great 
that  not  only  the  meadows  and  lowlands  hut  even  the  heights 
have.  now*^reen  and  fresh  pastures  as  the  more  fertile 
meadows  of  the  rivers  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
There  is  in  the  vicinity  a  pood  supply  of  firev/ood  of    (498) 
pi^ahetc?  and  pinon,  gooa  sites  for  raising  large  and 
small  herds  of  cattle.   The  Inciians  thai?  live  in  it  and  in 
the  neighhorhood  to  the  W  are  called  in  their  language 
huaaoarl;  they  seem  very  poor;  they  eat  grass-seed,  hares, 
pinon  In  season  and  dates.  They  do  not  plant  corn,  and 
as  far  as  we  could  see  acquire  very  little.   They  are  very 
timid  and  different  from  the  lagunas  and  hearded  Indians. 
They  are  hounded  hy  these  on  the  IW  and  I  ad  use  their  lan- 
guage although  with  some  difference.  In  this  place  of  San 
Daniel  the  mountain  range  of  the  lakes  ends,  which  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Salinas  up  to  here  fairly  S;  and  from 
here  to  the  Eio  Grande  all  the  country  is  wretched  or 
indicates  there  ia  much  mineral. 

Oct.  14.  We  set  out  frok  San  Daniel  to  the  S,  a  quarter 

to  W  'bn  the  W  side  of  the  river.  We  drew  away_aflittsv:hat 

Carilliass* 
from:it,  and  going  two  leagues  hy  h  lis  of  vi?y)J^te  sand 

and  very  rocky  in  elaoea,we  passed  two  copious  tfprlfig*  of 

good  water,  that  enter  the  river;  we  declined  to  the  3 

now  hy  the  stone  of  Malpais{wAich  is  like  slags,  ao-^hough 

more  heavy  and  less  oqu%daded)  not  very  trouhleaome,  now 

hetween  little  sandstones,  now  hy  hanks  of  sand, and  going 

two  more  leagues,  we  descended  a  third  ti»d  to  the  river 
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and  halted  on  its  "bank,  namin,^  the  place  San  Hugollno,  (499) 
where  there  was  very  good  pasture.  Here  the  country  is 
very  temperate,  the  more  hecause  having  experienced  much 
heat,  yesterday,  last  night  and  today,  the  ffottomwoods  of 
the  river  were  so  green  and  leafy,  the  roses  and  flowers 
that  the  country  produces  so  resplendent  and  uninjured 
that  they  show  that  they  had  ^  not  yet  "been  frost -bt'Aiuoh 
cold  through  here.  Also  we  saw  mesquite  wood,  which  does 
not  grow  in  very  cold  country.  Today  4  leagues  to  the  S* 
Oct.   15.  We  set  out  from  San  Hugoline  on  the  W  side 
of  the  river  and  hy  the  slope  of  some  neighboring  hills, 
and  after  two  leagues  to  the  S3W  re  returned  to  the  hank  and 
middle  of  the  river.  Here  we  found  a  well  made  tapeste 
with  many  elbices  and  a  leaf  of  corn  which  had  "been  replaced 


& 


CtAV 


in  it.  Hear  it  in  the  short  plan  and  hank  of  the  river, 
there  were  three  little  gardens  with  their  irrigating 
flitnhAs  verv  woll  out  out.   The  rostros  01  corn  that  had 


•  • 


already  heen  raisec?  this  year  v/ere  still  intact.   Prom  here 

\ 

down  the  river  and  on  the  mesas  on  either  side  for  a  large 
distance,  as  we  know  those  Indians  lived  who  apply  them- 
selves to  the  planting  of  Born  and  squashes  and  are  called 
in  their  language  Parussi*  We  went  on  down  the  river  to 
the  3  half  a  league;  we  turned  to  the  SW  going  away  fom 
the  river;  hut  a  bteep  ravinethat  '^^  could  not  descend 
foreed  us  to  go  hack  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  again 
to  the  river,  which  hero^  runs  SW;  two  other  little  rivers 
N|eTV\\-*i  t^    enter  it  here,  one  coming  from  the  ME  and  the  other  from  the 
\  £•  THi  latter  for  the  greater  part  is  composed  of  hot  and 

sulphrous  wat>r  waters,  so  we  named  it  Rio  Sulfureo.   There 


(500) 
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was  a  heautiful  grove  of  tall  black  pottonvyooda^  aomervWt^lowsfsoO 
and  parrones  of  wild  grape.   In  the  space  that  we  went 
haok,  there  are  ash-pits,  veins  and  other  indications  of 
minerals  and  many  dtones  jmhije  talcoso.  We  crossed  the 
Hiver  del  Pilar  and  the  Sulfureo,  near  where  they  i^nit? 
and  going  S  we  ascended  a  low  mesa,  between  steep  rocks 
of  black  shining  stone.  Ascending  this  we  took  open  and 
good  land,  orossed  a  short  plain,  which  to  the  E  has  a 
chain  of  very  high  mesas  and  to  the  W  hills  of  chamissal   (soi) 
(which  in  Spanish  is  heath),  and  red  sand.   In  the  plain  we 
could  have  taken  the  edge  of  the  m  esas  and  continued  our  jour- 
ney through  good  and  level: land,  but_thpse  who  went  ahead 

QPregS) 
deviated  from  the  road  to  follow  somS^^aoks  of  Indiani  ,  and 

took  us  by  the  hills  and  lowlands  of  said  sand,  which  which 
greatly  exhausted  our  animals.   We  went  on  for  the  three 
leagues  to  the  SW  (having  travelled  by  the  said  mesas  and 
plain  two  leagues  to  the  S;  we  declined  to  the  S  for  a. little 
more  than! two! leagues  and  came  in  sight  of  a  short  valley 
surrounded  by  m^aas,  in  one  of  which  we  found  ourselves 
without  descending  to  the  valley.   There  was  neither  water 
nor  pasture  for  .he  beasts  in  it ,  who  now  could  go  no 

> 

further;  and  so  we  were  forced  to  down  by  a  high  summit, 
steep  and  very  vtony;  we  went  three  quarters  of  a  league  to 
the  S  and  halted  at  sunset  in  an  arroyo,  where  we  found 
large  bateques  of  good  water  with  enough  pasture  for  the 
beasts.  We  named  the  plaoe  San  Dcinulo  or  Arroyo  del 

?\€tCM  ^^<tt\,  Taray  because  there  are  here  some  trees  (arbole-  or  palo) 

VTa  Trypan  6  (y  ^^a^^-vj^^ 

so-nameu.   Today  10  leagues  that  in  direot  road  might  per- 

^     baps  be  seven,  S  a  quarter  to  the  W.   lat.  36  52  30  • 
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» 

There  is  in  this  plan  or  little  valley  Iresides  th#       (50£) 
tamarisk  maeh  Vu.fi^i^oT  A\\\ct  and  it  is  a  shoot  very 
medicinal  as  has  heen  found  out  in  Hew  ^xioo. 

* 

Tonight  we  have  finished  all  our  provisions,  only  two 
squares  of  chocolate  remaining  for  the  morning. 

Oot#  16.   We  left  San  D^nulo  with  the  intention  of 
going  S  to  the  Colorado  River;  hut  after  we  had  gone  a 
little  way  we  heard  people  calling  "behind  us ,  and  turning 
to  see  whence  came  the  sound,  we  saw  8  Indians  on  the 
little  hills  of  the  place,  where  we  had  Just  come  from, 
which  were  In  the  middle  of  a  plain  ahounding  in  and 
almost  wh  lly  covered  "by  transparent  gjij^sum  and  *)alDk. 
•  •  .  They  came  down  showing  us  for  exohange  some  strings 
or  threads  of  emerald-like  stones,  each  one  with  a 
colored  shell.  .  We  were  here  with  them  a  short  time,  hut 
they  spoke  the  yuta  so  differently  from  all  the  others, 
that  neither  the  interpreter  nor  the  laguna  Joaquin  could 
make  them  understand  fully  or  understand  what  they  were   (503) 
saying,  nevertheless,  now  hy  signs  and  again  heoause 
in  some  things  they  said  they  spoke  the  yuta  more  like 
the  lagunas ,  we  understood  them  to  say  that  they  were  all 
(except  one  who  spoke  more  in  arahic  than  yuta  and  wfeom 
wa  though  to  he  Jomajaha)  parusls  ,  and  that  they  were 
the  ones  who  planted  the  hanks  of  the  Rio  del  Pilar, 
and  lived  down  the  river  through  a  large  tract.  We  took 
them  for  Cosninas^  hut  afterwards  were  certain  that  they 
could  not  he.  .  .They  told  us  that  in  two  days  we  would 
reach  the  Rio  Grande,  hut  that  we  could  not  go  where  wa 
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wanted  to  hecause  there  was  no  water,  norCbuld  we  cross   (50^  ) 

the  river  here  haoausa  it  was  very  steep-hanked,  deep, 

and  had  on  either  side  very  high  rocks  and  cliffs  without 

end*!,,  .[asked  them  to  act  as  guidss)  ''They  said  they     U04) 

would  go  with  UB  through  a  canyon  that  there  was  In 

the  east  mesa  to  the  plain,  and  that  from  there  wa  could 

go  on  alone  hecause  they  wert.  harefoot  and  could  go  no 

further.  .  Wa  went  with  them  into  the  aforesaid  canyon 

for  a  league  and  a  half  with  great  work  and  difficulty  for 

the  h easts  hecause  there  was  much  stone  of  gravel  and 

flint  and  had  frequently  difficult  and  dangerous  spots. 

We  came  to  a  pass  so  had  that  in  half  an  hour  only  three 

(  505  ) 

saddle  horses  had  heen  ahle  to  enter  it.  This  was  fol- 

Ixjwed  hy  a  rooky  hill  so  steep  that  even  on  foot  It 
would  have  hean  very  difficult  to  ascend  "^Indians  fledj 
With  tills  it  was  necessary  to  go  hack  and  take  another 
path  to  the  3.  We  halted  for  a  while  to  feed  and  water 
the  heasts.  The  water  was  so  had  that  many  of  the 
heasts  wouia  not  drink.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  hack 
through  the  whole  canyon  and  going  half  a  league  o^l  the 
plain  to  the  3,  camped  near  the  S  pass  of  the  valley, 
without  water  ourselves  or  for  our  heasts.  .  Had  so 
sevei^a  journey  today  that  we  advanced  only  a  league  and 

a  half  to  the  3* 

Oct.  17.   We  went  on  our  course  3.   We  went  through 
the  aforesaid  pass  of  the  little  valley  hy  Hhech^d  6t 
am  arroJAci,  in  which  we  found  a  little  pool  of  good 
water  where  the  heasts  drank.  We  went  on  |  leagues  to  the 
S,  and  declining  to  the  SE  another  two,  found  in  another 
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^^   arroyo  a  quantity  of  good  water,  not  only  in  one  place  bat  506 
in  many.  And  although  it  was  rainwater  and  such  as  refli&inis 

^   in  freshets,  it  did  not  seem  to  he  oonsumed  in  all  the  year. 
Here  we  found  some  herhs  called  quelites.  •  .We  went  on  S2 

and  travelled  four  and  a  half  leagues  through  good  level  land, 

and  although  somewhat  spon^jfara  halted  partly  to  see  if  any 

of  the  derramaderos  from  the  mesa  had  water ,  and  partjy  to 

give  some  of  the  aforesaid  herhs  seasoned  to  Don  Bernardo  Miera. 

.  .  We  did  not  find  water  so  that  we  could  pass  the  night 

hert,  and  we  determined  to  keep  on  our  journey  to  the  3. 

Our  companions  without  telling  of  their  intention  went  to 

examine  the  E  mesa  and  the  country  leading  from  it.   They  came 

hack  from  their  reconnoit»ring,  saying  that  the  ascent  of   (607) 

the  mesa  was  very  easy  and  that  heyond  it  there  was  level  land 

with  many  trees  in  which  there  could  not  fail  to  he  water,  and 


I 


that  there  seemed  to  he  a  river  at  the  end  of  the  plain* 
(They  went  to  the  mesa  naming  it  San  Angel  —  distance  that  day  9 
leagues  —  camped  and  sent  out  two  men  for  water.  They  did  not 
return  and  they  determined  to  go  o4  without  them.)  (508) 

Oct.  18.   We  went  out  from  San  Angel,  ESE,  turning  E  ,  quarter 
to  the  S  after  half  a  league,  went  on  for  2  leagues  through  hills 
and  extended  canyons,  of  good  pasture  hut  with  many  stones, 
and  not  finding  water  turnec^  to  the  E,  quarter  to  the  H  another 
2  leagues,  going  up  and  io'jm   rooky  hills  very  hard  for  the 

4 

heasts.  (Induced  5  Indians  to  travel  witto  them)  a  league  SE 

and  another  to  the  S,  over  ha  and  rooky  road,  came  to  a 

precipitous 
small  mountain  covered  with  cedar  and  to  an  arroyo  in  the^oquedades 


^cUWL.  axxx^,  ^h^^""*"^^  ^  CoJ^f^  ( icLyux^JU^A^ 
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of  which  ther J  were  two  jiar^e  pools  of  good  water.  .  Determined  (51o) 

to  pass  the  night  here,  calling  the  place  San  Samuel.   Today  6  leaguai 

(The  Indians  went  to  the  village  and  hrought  them  i^iid  meat  , 
prickly  pears,  some  dried  prickly  pear  made  into  oake,  and  some 
seec^s  of  herhs.  ) 

Oct.  19.   Twenty  more  Indians  cane  hrin'ffeing  to  sell  the    (Sll"^ 
dried  prickly  pears  in  chunks  and  several  tags  of  seeds -of  different 
herhs..  In  the  afternoon  many  more  Indians,  one  said,  to  he  an 
apache  mercalero.  ,  who  with  two  others  had  come  from  his  land  to 


the  E.  crossing  the  river  a  few  days  ago.   The  ihdians  tol:^  them 

that  these  Apaches  were  their  friends)  ^They  told  us  that  they   (512) 

were  called  yuhuinoariri  and  that  they  did  not  plant  corn.  . 

They  added  that  on  thts  side  of  the  river  the  Parusis  cultivated 

corn  and  squashes;  that  on  the  other  side  Just  across  the  river 

were  the  anoamuchis  (hy  whom  we  understood  the  cosninos)  and  that  ^ 

they  planted  much  corn.  In  addition  to  these,  they  told  us  of 

other  people,  their  neighhors  ta  the  S3W,  on  Ihis  W  side  of  the 

river  and  that  these  were  the  PayaAummumis .   They  also  gave 

us  information  ahout  the  huascaris .  whom  we  had  already  seen  in 

Se!for 
the  valley  of  San  Jose. 

0ct.  20.   Set  out  from  San  Samuel  HUE,  directing  ourselves    (513 


to   the  ford   of  the  Coloi^o  River.  Re.iedtinfc  a  low  wooded 

"it tie  more    thaffi 


range,  very  stony  that  was  hefore   us   and  going\2  leagues     we 

A 

turned  to  theUE,  and  entered  into  level  ooSntry  without  stem 

and  going  4  leagues  found  in  an  arroyo  several  pools  of  water^ 

and  having  gone  a  league  to  the  ElIE  we  halted  on  its  hank  hatween 

the 
two  little  hills  that  there  were  in  the  plain  near  an  arroyo 

in  which  there  wer  -a  great  supply  of  water  and  pasture.  Called 

his  place  Santa (^rtrudls.  Lat.  hy  polar  star^e'^SoC  Today  7  leagues. 


er 


%j 


■o  « 
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Oct»  21.   Set  out  from  Santa  Gertrudis  E  and  going  1-2  league   (514) 
turned  to  the  HE.  pa^Kied  the  arroyo  of  Santa  Gertrudie  several 
tines,  whioh  in  other  places  has  large  pools  of  ^mter,  and  going 
through  not  very  good  land  with  sooe  detours,  5-1/2  leagues  HE 
we  took  to  the  charaissal^not  very  difficult  and  good  land,  and 
going  a  little  more  than  4  leagues  to  the  EHE,  we  halted  at 
night  near  a  little  oanyon  of  good  pasture,  hut  without  waier  even 
for  the  people.  ••  We  named  the  place  Santa  Barhara.  Today  10 
leagues • 

Oct.  22.  Set  out  from  Santa  Barhara  to  the  ME,  looking  for 
Olivares  (who  had  gone  hunting  for  water  the  preceding  night). 
We  found  him  after  2  leagues  near  a  pool  with  little  water,  with 
only  enough  for  the  people  to  drink  and  to  fill  a  little  jug  of 
water  for  the  night  if  we  did  not  find  water.  We  went  on  through 
the  plain  and  going  4  leagues  to  the  HE,  we  saw  a  trail  to  th^T^ 
and  the  interpreter  saying  that  the  yuhuinoalrls  had  said  that  we   (515) 
were  to  take  this  to  go  to  the  river;  hut  after  going  a  league 
SAn  it  we  found  that  the  interpreter  was  mistaken  in  the  signs 
hecause  after  a  little  distance  the  trail  turned  hack.  And  so  we 


ascended  to  the  E  a  low 


u 


^ioh  we  had  tried  to  evade,  which 


extencs  from  H  to  S  through  all  the  E  part  of  this  plain.  We 
crossed  it  with  much  difficulty  and  work  for  the  heasts  hecause 
in  addition  to  having  many  gaps,  it  was  very  stony  with  many 
pehhles.   Hight  caught  us  going  down  the  other  side  of  a  very 
high  cuchilla,  craggy  and  with  many  pehhles.  Prom  here  we  looked 
down  hey end  a  short  plain  to  several  fires.  .  Having  finished  the 
descent  and  going  down  from  where  we  left  the  aforesaid  trail, 
5  leagues  to  the  EHE,  making  some  turns  through  the  canyons  of 


(516 ) 
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th.  rang.,  w.  reached  the  flr.a  where  there  we»e  three  little  (515) 
ranches  of  Indians/' passed  the  night  here  hecause  there  was 
water  for  the  heasts  a  little  to  the  E  and  W.  Called  the  place 
San  Juan  Capistrano3.  Today  12  leagues. 

....This  place  is  E  of  the  B  point  of  the  aforementioned 
little  range  near  a  portion  of  little  hills  of  r.d  earfeh.  to 
the  S  of  which  very  near,  there  a  mmher  of  rooky  hills  and 
of  pinon  and  sahina.  there  are  2  tanques  of  good  rain  water, 

heyond  these  in  a  little  arroyo  there  are  also  hateques  of 

water  hut  few  and  not  t.ry  good.  lo   the  WSW  of  these  same  (517) 
at  the  foot  of  the  first  rang.  .  „  ^       .  ,  „„+.:„ 
little  hills,  there  is  also  a  little  WW^im   of  p.Jfr.nial  water. 


(520* 


Oct.  23.     Did  not  travel  today,   [lany  Indians  visited  them 

t 

from  neigh  horing  ranohos)  an^gave  us  Blearer  rr  information 
ahout  the  cosninas  and  moquinoa .  giving  them  these  same  names. 
They  also  told  us  where  we  had  to  g o  to  reach  the  river (which 
is  12  leagues  from  here},  at  hes^  giving  us  the  signs  of  the 

ford... 

Oot.  24.  A  little  after  9  A.  M.  we  set  out  from  San  Juan  (521) 
Capisirano  through  a  canyon  going  SS«.  and  after  4  leagues  we  turned 
through  the  same  oanyon  to  the  SB.  Here  at  the  foot  of  the 


E  me 


sa  of  the  canyon  tnere  are  3  eltiladeros  of  good  water 


hut  not  enough  for  the  heasts.  Up  to  here  we  travelled  through 
good  land;  going  another  £  leagues  to  the  BE?  we  turned  to  ohe 

ESE  ahout  3  leagues  through  sandy  and  difficult  land,  and  although 
we  did  not  find  water  for  the  heasts.  finding  pasture  we  halted  (522) 
hecuse  very  weary  and  it  w^s  then  night.  We  named  the  place 
San  Bartolom^.  There  is  a  large  valley  here  hut  of  poor  soil. 
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teoause  very  sandy,  Is  a  kind  of  soil  that  has  on  the  surface   (522) 
about  4  fingers  of  gravel  and  afterwards  has  different  oolors. 
There  are  many  mines  of  transparent  gypsum,  some  of  ctftlft  and  it 
also  seems  to  have  some  metals.   Today  9  league b« 

The  Colorado  River  flows  through  this  place  from  ME  to  SSW, 
very  deep  and  with  hanks  so  that  if  cultivatedr,  although  the 
soil  was  good,  the  water  of  the  river  would  he  of  no  service* 
We  saw  this  afternoon  the  ravines  and  rooky  cliffs  of  the  caja 
of  the  river,  that  seen  on  the  W  side  weem  like  a  long  row  of 
houses;  hut  we  though  it  to  he  the  oaja  of  some  arroyo  of  the 
many  that  there  are  on  the  plain* 

Oot#  25*  We  set  out  from  San  Bartolomt,  ESE;  went  a  little 
less  than  a  league  and  halfto  the  E;  we  did  not  want  to  arrive 

at  what  was  really  the  oaja  of  the  large  river,  heoause  we  par®06*a 

« 

several  aarrpyos  that  had  canyons  as  large  as  it  had;  and  so  we 

that  it  was 
concluded  that  the  river  did  not  go  through  here,  hut  some  other 

arroyo;  for  this  reason  we  headed  to  the  KllE  of  the  valley,  where 
through  here  it  seemed  that  we  would  he  ahle  to  avoid  the  mesas   (523) 
that  surrounded  us.  We  took  the  he d  of  an  arroyo,  looking  for 
water  for  the  horses... and  having  traveled  through  it  for  2 
leagues  to  the  HE  we  could  JM>*  proc$ea  ,i;$/nd;we;;we^  the 

part  to  the  W  ascending  a  very  had  hill.   We  took  to  the  ME 
and  goin  2  leagues  we  saw  potlonwoofls  at  tfh)etfo(5t«iof!oai;3Besfi/e  We 
headed  for  where  they  were  and  found  a  good  SpriAg  of  water. 
Its  bflgka  are  like  saltpetre;  we  supposed  it  to  he  salt  water, 
hut  testing  it  found  it  tasted  good.  We  halted  here  naming  the 
place  San  Pruoto.   Today  5  leagues. 

Oct,  26.  We. set  out  from  San  Fruoto  to  the  K;  went  3  leagues 
and  a  half  and  reached  what  we  supposed  was  the  h  pass  of  .he 
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l^J^g^  valley;  and  it  is  a  rincon  surrounded  tyvery  high  hills  and    (524) 
^wtvJU^  orests  of  red  earth,  which  have  various  shapes,  the  intetvening 
^^^   place  helo-w  heing  ofhthe  same  color,  it  has  a  pleasantly  con- 
fused appearance.  We  traveled  in  the  same  direction  irLth  unusual 
difficulty  "because  the  heasts  sank  to  the  knees  in  earth; 
hroke  the  superficial  gravel,  and  going  a  league  andl  a  half  reached 
the  great  river  of  the  oosninas;  here  another  little  one  entered 
Vo.r\>.      which  we  called  Santa  Teresa;  we  crossed  this  and  camped  on  the 
hank  of  the  large  one  neat  a  rocky  cliff  of  gray  stone,  calling 
the  spot  San  Benito  Salsipuedes.  The  whole  country  from  San 
Pruoto  to  here  is  very  difficult,  and  with  the  little  humidity 
that  the  snow  or  rain  has,  totally  inandahle.   Today  5  leagues 


We  decided  to  explore  this  afternoon  so  see  if  hy  crossing 
the  river  we  could  go  on  from  here  to  the  SE  or  E.  OfJ  all  sides 
ainaccessihle  mesas  and  orests  surrounded  us,  so  that  two  who 
knew  how  to  swim  entered  the  river  stripped,  with  their  clothing 
on  their  heads.  It  was  so  deep  and  wide  that  the  swimmers  in 
spite  of  their  skill,  could  scarcely  reach  the  other  side,  leaving 
their  clothes  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  never  seeing  them 
again.  And  as  they  arrived  greatly  fatigued,  naked  and  harefoot  (525) 
they  were  not  ahle  to  make  the  reconnaissance  and  returned  aftdr 

having  some  food. 

Oct.  27.  Don  Juan  Pedro  Cisneros  went  hy  the  hed  of  Santa 
Teresa  River  to  see  if  there  was  any  way  to  cress  the  E  mesa, 
and  return  to  the  large  river  through  >aore  open  land,  in  which 
ohtaing  more  aniplotude  it  would  he  f  orllahle ,  or  at  least  where 
the  horses  could  cross  hetter  than  here,  where  they  would  he 
drowned  in  the  water.  ,  He  traveled  all  day  and  part  of  the 


o 


OJ"*-*-** 
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night,  ana  found  no  crossing.   He  saw  a  hill  "by  which  we  ooald   (525) 
cross  the  nesa  very  near  here,  iDat  it  seemed  very  difficult. 
Others  went  to  e::plore  in  different  directions,  hat  found  onlj^ 
insuperable  difficulties  for  fording  across  without  going  hack 
over  much  territory. 

Oct.  28.  We  returne  to  the  same  task,  hut  if^  vain.  A  raft 
of  logs  was  made  in  a  little  time,  Pr.  Padre  Silvestre  accom- 
panied hy  servants  intending  to  cross  on  it,  hut  as  the  logs 
which  wouia  serve  to  push  it  did  *  not  i:6uch  the  hottom  at  a  little 
distance  from  shore  —  although  they  v/ere  5  varas  long  — 

the  waves  i-ipelleri  Ijy  a  contrary  wind  restrained  it  and  he 

ythree  ti  es3 
returne3^to  the  shore  from  where  he  had  set  out,  without  heing 

ahle  to  reach  even  the  middle  of  the  river.   Besides  heing  so   (526) 

deep  and  hroad  there  was  here  on  hoth  hanks  so  much  mire  that  ' 

all  the  greater  part  of  the  heasts  would  have  been  lo^t.   The 

yuhuinoariris  and  pagampachis  Indians  had  assured  us  that  the 

whole  river  was  very  deep,  hut  not  in  the  ford,  for  when  they 

crossed  the  water  reached  only  to  the  waist  or  a  little  more. 

Prom  this  and  from  other  signs  that  they  gave  us  we  surmised 

that  the  ford  was  further  up  and  despatched  Andres  Mulliz  and 

his  brother  Lucretio  orbing  them  to  go  until  they  found  where 

we  could  cross  this  mesa  and  from  it  reach  the  river  again,  and 

to  seek  a  good  ford  or  at  least  some  place  where  we  could  cross 

on  a  raft  and  the  heasts  could  swim  without  danger*  • • 


llov.  1  They  returnee-  at  1  in  the  afternoon  saying  that  they 
passage 
had  found  a^pl*^  although  difficult  and  a  ford  in  the  river. 

The  passage  on  the  mesa  was  the  hill  which  CisneroB  liad  seen, 

and  as  it  was  very  high  and  steep  we  decided  to  approach  it 

this  afternoon.   We  set  out  from  the  hank  of  the  Rio  Grande   (527) 
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^  nd  difficult  spot  of  San  Benito  de  Salsipuedes,  going  hy  the   (527) 

Santa  Teresa  a  league  to  the  HW,  we  oamped  on  Its  bank  at  the 
foot  of  said  hill.   Today  1  league.   This  afternoon  from  suaset 
till  7  in  the  morning  we  were  very  oold. 

Hov.  2.  We  set  out  from  Santa  $eresa  River,  ascending  the 
hill  which  we  callea  las  Auimas  which  is  perhaps  half  a  league. 
We  were  delayed  more  than  3  hours  in  going  up  because  there 


is  a  very  steep  sandy  stretch  and  afterward  some^tftrribly  _ 


^^iTl  at^jast  it  is  imnassab: 
difficult  places  with  very  dangerous^© oky  banks ^[^  After  we  had 

reached  the  top,  road  to  the  E,  we  went  down  on  the  other  side 
with  great  difficulty  through  rocky  ravines, r^td  the  :]Sf:;fana- after 
feeleagueiwe  tuthid  half^to  the  UW  through  a  red  sandy  space 
very  hard  for  the  horses.  TVe  went  up  a  little  height  and  also  going 
HE  two  and  a  half  leagues,  wbichmb  down:  170  an  arroyo  which  has  ¥#»y 
4elid4ett»  running  water  in  places ^very  brackish  but  drinkable. 
There  was  also  pasture  and  so  we  stopped  and  named  the  place  San 
Diego.   Today  4  and  a  half  leagues. 

Today  we  camped  about  three  leagues  in  a  direct  line  from    (528) 
San  Benito  Salsipuedes,  to  the  NE,  near  a  multitude  of  ravines,* 
little  mesas  and  summits  of  red  earth  which  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  the  ruins  of  a  fortress. 

Uov.  3.  Set  out  from  San  Diego  to  the  ESE,  and  going  two 
leagues  came  a  second  time  to  the  river,  that  is  to  the  bank  of 
the  canyon,  which  from  here  on  serves  it  for  a  oaja  ,  whose 
descent  to  the  river  i^ery  long,  high,  steep  and  rocky,  and  with 
such  bad  banks  of  rock  that  two  of  the  beasts  of  burden  that 
went  down  first,  could  ascend  it  again  not  even  withoutntheir 
packs.  We  had  not  been  told  of  this  descent  by  those  who  had 
come  before  (and  discovered  that  they  had  not  explored  tjie 
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country).  .''The  river  was  very  deep  alt|f»cugh  not  so  much  so  as  (528) 

4te  Salsipuedis;  "but  the  beasts  would  have  to  swim  for  a  long 

s tret oh.  The  advantage  "being  that  there  was  no  miry  place  either 

Named  the  place  San  Carlos- 
where  they  would  go  in  or  ooMe  out.    (Sent  £  men  to  explore 

lofty  and  narrow  canyon  from  another  little  one  which  enters  it 

here.  ^  One  returned  hefore  nightfall  Nov.  4  saying  that  they     (530) 

had  found  no- outlet  and  that  his  companion  leaving  his  horse 

in  the  middle  of  the  canyon  had  followed  some  fresh  tracks  of 

Indians).  At  this  we  decided  to  follow  the  river  up  until  we 

found  a  good  ford  and  passable  land  on  one  or  the  other  side. 

Eov.  5#~  Set  out  from  San  Carlos.  .  Fpllowe  the  western 
side  hy  many  rough  places  and  ravines,  a  league  and  a  half  to  the 
H«  We  descended  to  an  arroyo  seco  and  a  very  high  canyon 
in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  coperas.  We  found  a  little 
used  trail  and  followed  it,  and  came  out  of  the  can:; on  hy  it 
crossing  a  shorthank  of  white  stone  y  difflOi3ilt| '1»tW.^^^a^         Wi  went 
on  and  going  a  league  and  a  quarter  to  the  ME,  we  found  water 
although  hut  little,  and  plenty  of  good  pasture,  and  hecause 
it  was  almost  night  we  camped  near  a  high  mesa,  naming  the 
place  Santa  i?rancisca  Romana.   Today  3  short  leagues* 

Tonight  it  rained  a  great  daal  and  in  some  places  snowed. 
At  dayhreak  it  was  still  raining  and  continued  for  some  hours.  •  • 

Hov*  6.   The  rain  having  stopped,  we  set  out  from  Santa.      (531) 
Prancisoa,  to  the  HE,  and  going  3  leagues,  we  wei  e  detained  hy 
a  fderoe  fcanpAatiiand  rainstorn,  with  hecvy   hail  and  terrihle     (532) 
thunder  and  lightaMeg.  ..•We  went  on  half  a  league  E  and  camped 
near  the  river  hec  use  it  was  still  raining  and  some  racky 
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cliffs  were  in  our  way.  Hamedlthe  place  San  Vicente  Ferrer •  (532) 
Today  3  and  a  half  leagues. 

^hey  could  only  reach  the  river  through  a  canyon  and  had  to 
out  steps  with  hatchets  for  ahout  three  yards  to  get  the 


a 


horses  down.J)  We  descended  to  the  canyon  and  going  a  mile   (533) 

I 
descended  to  the  river  and  went  on  down  it  for  ahout  two 

gunshots  now  in  the  water  and  now  on  the  hank  until  we  came 
to  a  widening  out  of  the  current  where  there  appeared  to  he 
a  ford  n?hey  crossed,  lowering  the  haggage  to  the  river 
hy  rope  and  thongs^  "Mow  that  we  had  suffered  everything,  we   (534) 
knew  the  hest  and  most  direct  road  where  there  watering 
places  a  fair  days  journey  apart,  and  we  were  having  infor- 
mation of  other  things,  especially  f  cm  where  we  left  the 
road  S  on  the  day  we  left  San  D^nulo  or  Arroyo  del  laray. 
Because  from  this  place  we  should  have  gone  to  a  copious 
watering  plaoa,  that  we  found  in  the  following  pl4in;  from 
here  we  could  have  reached  easily  another  watering  place 
ahout  3  leagues  BE  of  San  Angel,  fat»bi4'^'6Biif 'to  Sant^  Gertrdftts; 
from  here  we  could  have  gone  3  leagues  and  halted  on  the 
same  arroyo  with  plenty  of  water  and  pasture ;  have  gone  on  as  far 
that  afternoon  8itf  possihle,  to  the  HE,  and  on  the  next  day 
arriving,  following  the  same  direction  and  avoiding  entirely 
the  udfige-  t4'  Santa  Teresa  River,  3  or  4  leagues  N  of  San 
Juan  Capistrano;  from  this  river  to  San  Diego,  road  ESE, 
and  from  this  place  to  the  ford  without  special  difficulty, 


avoiding  many  windings,  hills  and  had  cros sings. •• • 

The  ford  of  this  river  is  vary  good,,  is  perhaps  .  mile 
or  more  hroad  here  and  at  this  place  incorporates  the  Kavajo 


(535) 
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and  Dolores  rivers,  and  all  the  others  that  in  this  diary  (535) 

we  have  said  enter  ii^one  aw*  another.  All  the  hills  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  ford  are  of  rooks  and  with overy  high 

suminits;  8  or  10  leagues  to  the  Mi   of  it  there  is  a  roflnd 

mountain  »e«B*«?i«- tall  and  small,  that  the  payuohis ,  who 

"begin  here,  oall  Tucan^,  which  is  to  say  Black  Hill,  and  it 

is  the  only  one  that  can  he  seen  here  near  the  o  ossing  of 

the  river.  Prom  this  side  E  in  the  same  ford  which  we 

named  Purisima  Concepoion  de  la  Virgen  Santisima,  there  is 

a  fatr*sized  r1:^ii«?y  of  good  pasture.  Lat  36  55«        f536) 


Brief  description  of  the  People  Trom  the  Valley 
of  Senor  Sa  n  Jose,  to  the  ford  of  the  Great 
River  of  Cosnlna 


In  this  land,  which  although  we  travelled  100  leagues 
through  it  "because  of  the  windings  that  we  made,  extends 
perhaps  from  U  to  S  fiO  and  from  E  to  W  forty  Spanish 
leagues,  there  live  a  great  number  of  people,  all  of 
pleasing  aspect,  very  affable  and  extremely  timid.  For 
this  reason  and  because  all  that  we  saw  spoke  the  yuta 
language,  in  the  same  way  as  the  payuohis  fat'tbrr  W,  we 


called  all  these  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking  Yutas 
Cobardes;  their  individual  names  are  according  to  the 
country  they  inhabit  and  distinguish  them  in  several 
provinces  or  territories,  not  in  nacione  in  the  manner 
of  all  the  yutas  before  considered,  composed  of  the  same 
nacion,  or  it  might  be  called  one  kingdom  of  five  provinces 
who  are  known  solely  by  the  name  of  yutas ;  the  yutas  muhuachtfl, 
the  yutas  payuohis,  the  tabehuachis  andfthe  s aba guanas •   (527) 


Ceci 


(Kr 


R?h  ^k 
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3o  then,  the  yutas  cobardes  are  divided  into  huasoaris  who   f657) 

live  in  the  valley  of  SeSbr  San  Jose  and  the'vicinit3^;r*ha 

parusis .  who  follow  them  to  the  S  and  SW,  inhabit  the 

shores  and  their  vicinity  of  the  little  river  of  Huestrao 

St^nora  del  Pilar,  and  are.  the  only  ones  we  saw  devoted  to  the 


K  oA  fi  ^    planting  of  corn:  the  yubuinoariris ,  who  also  live  S  of 

the  parusis,  and  from  here  they  are  the  nearest' to  the  Rio 

Grande;  the  jytimpabichis .  who  live  on  mesas  and  rocks 

that  there  are  near  the  place  of  Santa  Barbara  to  the  U;  and 

the  nagampachis .  who  also  live  in  bad  lands  of  mesas  and 

rooky  ravines;  because  although  they  have  a  spacious  valley, 

and  the  Rio  Grande  runs  through  it,  as  we  have  already  said, 

they  cannot  make  it  useful  by  irrigation  of  its i waters; 

according  to  the  tale  of  the  gubuinoaririg.,  to  the  SSW  of  them 

down  stream,  live  others  called  yatammunis.   To  the  IV  and  WM 

of  the  huasoaris,  we  know  also  that  other  people  of  the 

same  language  as  they,  live.*  All  the  others,  who  are  many) 

that  live  on  this  sidt  ,  W  or  B ,  upstream  throughout  ho  whole 

mountain  range  that  descend«j  from  the  lakes  and  the  land 

that  is  between  it  and  the  last  rivers  of  the  H  that  we  crossed 

before  they  mingled,  are  according  to  information  that  we  had, 

of  this  same  kind  of  Indians  and  belong  partly  to  the  bearded  (538 

yutas,  partly  to  the  huasoaris  and  partly  to  the  lagunas , 

conforming  in  contiguity  which  each  one  of  them  has  to  the 

those  close  by 
similarity  with  which  *key  speak  the  general  language* 
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Uov.  8.   We  set  out  from  the  forfl  and  plaoe  of  Conoepclon   (538) 
and  went  up  the  "bed  of  the  river  alcmg  a  long,  large  rook 
which  was  not  very  trouhlesome.   We  turned  to  the  SSE 
foil  wing  a  well^heaten  trail,  and  traveled  5  leagues 
over  sandy  ground  with  some  ravines •  We  turned  to  the 
W  for  a  league  and  lalted  near  the  last  large  rock  of  a 
chain  of  those  that  there  are  from  the  river  up  to  here# 
We  named  the  place  San  Miguel.  In  it  much  good  pasture  and 


plenty  of-  rain-water.   Today  6  leagues. 


•  • 


IJov.  9.   'Vg,  lost  the  trail  and  could  not  find  a  pas- 
sage to  descf^nd  to  a  canyon «near  us  on  the  SS,  nor  to 
cross  more  than  half  a  league  of  roflky  land  and  folds 
which  ohstructed  the  pursuit  of  our  course.  Sp  we  turned 
to  the  ENE  and  going  2  leagues  over  bad  land,  the  same  ob- 
struction forced  us  to  stop  on  a  mesa  without  being  able 
to  take  a  step  in  advance.  Hear  this  mesa  we  found  some 
ranches  of  Yutas  PaynehAs^  adjacent  to  and  friends  of 
the  Cosnlnas.   (Tried  to  get  them  to  come  to  the,  but 
did  not  succeed). 

Mov»  10.  Very  early  we  two  with  the  interpreter  and 
the  Laguna .  went  to  their  ranches.  We  were  unahle  to  reao^, 
even  on  foot,  exactly  where  tkey  wer..  We  sent  the  two 
while  we  remained  ona  height  from  which  we  saw  them  and 
were  seen  "by  them  in  order  that  seeing  us  alon.  they  might 
come  near  more  quickly  and  "be  less  afraid.  After  teing 
urged  for  more  than  2  hours  "by  the  interpreter,  6  cam., 
hut  as  soon  aath.y  reached  us,  they  turned  and  fled  and 
'  we  were  ttnahle  to  hold  them.  The  Interpreter  returned  to 


(539) 


^^ 
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see  if  they  had  sold  us  a  supply  of  provisions,  hut  they 
kn§wer*d  that  they  had  not.  They  told  hi  the  Cosninas   (540) 
lived  very  near  her.,  hut  they  had  now  gone  to  the  moun- 
tains to  gather  pine-nuts.  A  short  distance  from  here, 
they  said  we  would  find  two  roads,  one  to  the  Cosninas 
and  another  to  the  puehlo  of  Orayhl  In  Moqul.  They  also 
gave  him  directions  ahout  the  trail  which  we  had  lost  saying 
we  must  go  hack  as  far  as  San  Miguel  and  from  there  descend 
to  the  said  canyon.  Ife   spend  most  of  the  day  doing  this 
,  and  in  the  remainder  we  returned  to  8an  Miguel  corting.ahout 
half  a^league  nearet  to  the  arrpyo  or  canyon  to  which  w. 
were  unahle  to  descend  hefore.  We  halted  at  the  heglnnlng 
of  the  descent.   Today  half  a  league  3E. 


Hov.  11.  The  descent  was  investigated  very  early 


The 


lost  trai;  was  found  and  we  continued  on  our  way.  We  de- 
scended to  the  canyon  without  much  difficulty  for  although 
there  are  some  cangerous  passages  and  the  trail  is  full  of 
large  rooks,  the  Indians  have  sraoothefl  them  off  with 
lose  stones  and  rocks.  On  the  last  one  they  have  a  stair- 
way of  the  same  whioh  is  more  than  3  varas  long  and  2  wid.. 
Here  are  united  2  streams  which  enter  the  large  river  near 
San  Carlos. 
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KIT  C.^BSON— CAMPAlG.iS  IH  Tli"  CIVI^  WAR. 
?rcr.  HRccrds  of  Celifomic  iion  in 
War  of  F.Ob©  11  ion.   Id61-li367  {3ficr8mento»  iai;0) 

"During  Noverbcr,  1364,  mi  expedition  •vee  sent     £75 
out  BRftinst  the  i^omfinche  nnd  Kiotva  Irdiens,  under  ^clcnel 
Christopher  Carscn  (Kit  Carson),  First  Mew  i-iexico  CsTslry, 
consisting  of  fourteen  con»ni98ion©d  officers  end  three 
hundred  and  t-.'.enty  onlistod  men.  Including  Conpenies 
B,  K,  and  M,  First  Celiforrie  Cavalry,  one  company  of 
Fir^t  Gfilifcrnia  infentry,  tto  corpanies  of  f'irst  Kew 
kexico  Cavalry,  end  sevorty-five  friendly  lite  Indians. "p. 75 

"in  the  month  of  liay,  1365,  Conpeny  F.  First  Caval-  [76 
ry,  wfi5?  Bttaohei  to  on  expedition  under  Colonel  "iUt" 
Carscn,  which  whs  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Comnnche    £77 
country,  find  build  a  fort  on  the  rond  loeding  from  Santa 
Fe  to  the  3t/ites,   for  the  protection  of  trains  parsing 
beck  end  forth  thTDu-h  thit  dftngerous  country,  end  to 
escort  trains  throui^h  tie  part  nopt  exposed  to   Indian 
depredations.     The  corapand  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  two  officers  jnd  enlisted  meri.     Lieutenant  Orton,  of 
Company  F,  was  /idjutsnt,  and   Lieutenant  lavage,  of  sarce 
oorr  any,  was    jifrrtemustor  and  Ccnrr.issery.     A  stone  fort 
W8P  built  at  a  place  called  Cedar  Bluffs,  in  that  pert 
of  Indian  Territory  ncv  krown  as  "No  ^.an's  Land,"  and 


p. 77  a  nt^ 
named  Fort  :dohol9.     Or  tfie  fiftnenth  of  June,  a  tr^in, 
which  Cor^pany  P,  First  Cavalry,    m9  esoortinr,  froin 
/ort  Nichols  to   .^rt   Lfirneri,  Kkisas,    \fip  rttacked  by 
about  fifty  mounted  Comanche  warriorB.     The  f.:ttack 
^V09  repulsed  by  the  co'-^pany.  vVaich  followed  the  re- 
treating SBVm^eB  severe!  miles,  killing  ?nd    vounding 
six  Indians.     ?here  wof  no  lops  to   the  ccrpony,  thcur;h 
a  idexicar  herder  wap  killed  in  the  first  ottfcck  on 
the  train*     The  oompnny  renalned  ot  ;*^ort  ^acholr  from 
M^y  until  October,  anc  apfii^^ted  in  e'"Cortinf>  every 
train  safely  throuf^h  thp  cx)untry.*'— 0.75^77^ 


)P'^        •Th*  S  priaclpal  fanai  ^hidh  now  farm  tli»  nacl«i 
of  future  reBtrratiaai  are  thooe  at  8)pwiiali  Ttork,  San  ?<*•♦ 

and  Com  Oredt C«i«ni«h  For^3  ~  ^«g«a 

5  ytam  ago  for  the  Yutaa.  iho  claim  ^^«  la^^^t  aa<i  coiitaiiia 
a  total  of  13,000  acrea,  of  lihicJi  500  have  boon  cultivatedj 
900  have  been  ditched  to  protect  the  cr«f «  and  1000  haw 
be^  walled  round  with  a  f enea  6  feet  hl#.    Beside*  otli«P 
in^roTonente  they  have  built  a  lifge  adobe  house  and  a  rail 
©orrals.  aai  dog  daiai  and  OmxmikB  for  irrigation,  togettiflr 
wiHi  a  good  itone-crarbed  well,    Btader  ciTiliiod  euperln- 
tandame  the  aavegee  begin  to  Uborir.^nEl  «»  fiiiiefs  aapira 
to  erect  houeea.    Yet  the  cropa  haTe  been  light,  r&roly 

esceadii^  2500  boahels* 

San  Pete  PWm,  in  the  Y&ll^  end  on  the  Gredc  of 
the  aaw  name,  lies  150  ailee  eouth  of  Gt.S.L.City;  it 
aupporta,  besidea  those  who  come  for  tai^jorary  aasiatanDe, 
a  b«ii  of  60  souls;  EOO  acres  have  beaa  planted  with  whaet 
Kid  potatoes,  2  adobe    houa^  and  a  corral  have  beem  isade, 
arvi  irrigating  troiohes  have  bd«n  dwg. 

Oom  Oreek  Fam,  in  flUmore  Valley,  was  begun 
about  4  yoara  ago;  300  acres  have  boon  brokoa  up,  sevoaral 
adobe  houseshave  beei  buiitf or  the  IndlMiB  and  the  fa» 
agent,  with  the  usual  adjuncts,  corrals  and  fences.    The 
orioketa  and  graaahoppera  have  eonnitted  sad  havoc  among^ 


the  wh«t,  corn  and  potetoas.    It  is  now  tananted  by  a 

TiBhhvant  cbi^#  ' 

The  Uinta  IWfei  i«  near  Fort  Bridger.     Those  lately 

cpenad  in  Deep  Greek  and  Ruby  Vaioys  have  this  year  lain 
fallow  in  consequance  of  Indian  troublast  the  «oil,.howev« 
Is  rich,  and  wiU  produce  beets,  potatoes,  onions,  turnipi 
and  melons.  It  fa  proposed  to  rla««  ^^  ?ftJM*fi  «^ 
l^Mfcofl  in  the  Truckee  Meadows ,  on  the  lands  Vaterad  by  tb 
»Jostic  Kuyurfircp.  or  Salmon  Trout  River,'  where,  besides 
fidi  and  piScm-forests,  there  are  15,000  acres  fit  for 
coBilKtion  ssA  herding.  The  Indian  agents  report  that  t 
.  ^^■,-»  ^.  AtKA  ATiA    #<»m.  «hir»h  fha  Mormons  deduet  at 
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CHIEF  WAGGA 

Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  in  his  Report  on  Wagon  Road 
Routes  in  Utah.  1858,  gives  liie  following  infonnation  about 
Chief  Wacca;  which  he  obtainedl  frcm  his  ©lide,  Im.  Bean: 

■   "Wacca,  sometimes  called  Waljcer,  a  renowned  Ite,  and 
chief  of  all  the  tribes  called  Utes.  Pawans,  Pieds,  and 
Goshoots,  died  early  in  1855,  and  was  buried  on  a  hi^ 
mountain  12  miles  southeast  from  Fillmore.    Mr.  Bean  informs 
me  that  4  Pied  prisoners  (3  children  and  one  squaw)  were 
buried  with  him.     Three  of  the  prisoners  were  first  killed 
and  then  thrown  into  the  grave;  the  other  was  throwm  in 
alive.    Ten  horses  ware  also  killed  and  thrown  into  the 
pile;  also  10  blankets  and  10  Hiackskins. 

Bis  people  lamented  over  him  some  20  days,  all  the 
"while  crying  and  singing.    Mr.  Bean  was  sent  %  the  superin- 
tendent,  ©ovsmor  Young,  to  comfort  them  and  give  them 
provisions.    He  represents  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  they  got  the  horses  up  the  mountain.     The  successo: 
of  Walker  is  his  Ttrother  Arrapene,  whose  Indi^an  name  is 
Sempoch;  he  liw«»  in  San  Pete  valley,  near  Manti, 
\fvfi        Arrapene,  the  chief  of  the  Ptes .  ia  of  a  vindictive, 
uwatable  character,  aM  thinks  nothing  of  shedding  blood  when 
enraged.    His  habits  are  good  in  reference  to  temperance,  in 
eating,   and  drinking;  but  he  cannot  govern  his  temper.    He 
does  not  rate  as  a  chief  as  high  as  his  predecessor,  Wacca. 


.•  •  •  •  *  • 


Wacca  was  very  successful  in  levying  tribute  fromi 
the  Mexicans  who  traded  between  New  Meifco  and  California. 
These  Mexicans  would  boy  chiMrera  stolen  from  the  Pah^utes, 
giving  horses  and  buckskins  in  exchange,  and  sell  them  in 
New  Mexico  and  California." 

.H.Simpson:  ^port  on  Wagon  Road  Jloutes  in  Utah  Terr. 

im  1868,  pp.  42,  43,  1859. 
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AKAHAQUINT 


■The  Akanaquint  or  Green  river?  Utah.— Lt.I.G.Beo^with, 
Pacific  R.  H.  Repts.,  Vol.  II,  A,  p.  61,  1855. 

\ 

■Many  Akanaquint  or  Sreen  river  Utahs  were  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  as  we  encamped"  (Green  River,  south  of  Roan  or 
Book  Cliffs.  Utah.  Sect.  30.  185^11.— Jkli,  p.  61. 


c 


Oct^'  2,  1853,  between  Green  and  White  rivers,  Utah.— 
■At  our  camp  to-night,  on  the  hills,  we  have  bunch  grass, 
and  a  fine  cool  spring  of  water,  called  Akanaquint  by  the 
Utahs.  ■—IkidL,  p.  63. 

Oct.  13,  1853,  eastern  base  of  Wahsatch  Mts.,  Utah.— 
•Passing  a  low  break  in  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the  south  of  our 
amp,  after  a  ride  of  a  mile  we  reached  the  Akanaquint,  a 
small  mountain  brook  of  two  feet  in  width,  running  over  a 
stony  bed,  well  skirted  with  bushes,  but  without  grass.  We 
turned  up  this  creek  nearly  due  west,  following  its  narrow 
gorge,  averaging  in  width  frcaa  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
yards,  walled  in  on  either  side  by  high  hills  of  nearly  per- 
pendicular sandstones,  often  water-worn  into  holes,  from 
which,  our  Indian  guide  informed  us,  the  stream  received  its 
name.  He  also  told  us  that  a  circle  in  red,  high  up  on  a 
sheltered  rock  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  hills,  where  some 
rude  human  figures  are  seen,  also  sketched  in  red  lines,  was 


AKAMAQUIHT  (cont'd). 

caied  Akanaquint.  These  rude  figures,  in  the  place  in 
i^ich  they  are  seen,  were  a  great  wonder  to  him,  and  he  had 
often  attempted  to  describe  them  to  us  during  the  previous 
day,  telling  us  that  they  had  been  made  by  an  American  cap- 
tain—all  chief  men  of  parties  are  captains  with  these 
Indians-^o  had  passed  here  on  his  way  to  California.  .; 
i^ich  the  Indians  know  by  the  name  of  Monterey;  and,  in 
pointing  them  out  to  us,  he  seemed  to  think  he  was  showing 
a  remarkable  sight. •-•^Seckw^th.Pacific  R.  R.  Repts.,  Vol. 
Ii;,A?tp.i$6.  1855. 
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Cn  August  12,  1635,  Rev.Samual  Parker    writes  :   "In  tho 
afternoon, W3  canie  to  th.5  Groon  rivar,  a  braiich  of  tlie  Colorad,^ 
in  latitijde  42^ ,  SSore^thrcar§van  hold  thoir  rendezvous.   .   .  j. 
Tho  American  Pur  Oompwaj  have  between  two  and  threa  hundred 
men  conat^^ntly  in  trnd  about  ths  mountains,  sngagad  in  trading^^ 
hunting  and  trapping.  [  79]  il  .   .   .  Ho  re  were  asscjrabled  many 
Indians  balonging  to  four  different  nations;  the  Utaws,  Sho- 
shonas,  Mez  Parcea,  and  Platiieads,  who  were  waiting  for  the 
oaravan  to  exchange  furs,  horses,  and  dressed  skins,  for  va- 
rious articles  of  merchandise. 1 601 We  did  not  call 

together  the  chiefs  of  the  Shoshones    and  Utaws,  to  pro- 
pose the  subject  cf  missicns  among  them,  lest  we  should  ex- 
cite expectations  which  would  not  soon  be  fulfilled.    We  wer^^ 
the  more  cautious  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  make  an  Indian  understsuid  the  difference  between  a  propo- 
sal and  a  promise.     The  Shoshones,  are  a  very  numerous  nation, 
and  appear  friendly.     Thoy  are  probably  the  most  destitute 
of  tho  necessaries  of  life  of  any  Indiana  west  of  the  moun- 
tains.    Their  ocuntry  lies  south-west  of  the  south-east  branc^ 
of  the  Coliimbia,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  barren  of  any  , 
pari  of  tho  country  in  these  western  regions.     They  are  ofteT| 
called  Snakes  and  Root  Diggers,  from  being  driven  to  these 
resorts  to  sustain  life;  and  parts  of  the  year  they  suffer 
greatly  from  hunger  and  cold.     They  are  more  squalid  than 
any  Indians  I  have  seen  .   .  .The  Utaws  are  decent  in  appear- 
ance, and  their  country,  which  is  toward  Santa  Fe,  is  said 


to  be  tolerably  good."  [83], 

I^arker:  Eipl.Tour  Beyon^,  Rocky  i'ts. 
Ed.   7J,  60,  83,   1842.3 
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AK  AH  AQII  IN  T    , 


•The  Akana.i.unt.  or  r.reen  rivsr;  IH,ah.--I.t.B.i..B    5 
Pacific  K.  R.  Sept'-,  ''"l-  "•  '^'  ^-  ''^'  ^^''^^ 

•Ka^v  Akanacpini-  or  Or»en  riv«r  m.*«  «r.  on  the  oppo- 
site b™x  ..  wo  cr,c.^ed-  ^reon  Riv»r.  cout.h  of  Roan  or 
R,oV,  Cliffs,  lltd.,  sept.  M.  lB53.--abii,  p.  "1- 

Oct.  Z.  la:-?,.  batw»en  Oreon  and  W.it.  rivors.  Wfa*." 
•A,,  our  c.-^^  l,o-ni«ht.  on  t,h«  hiU».  w.  ha«  Ixmch  grasc, 
and  a  fino  cool  «prin,.  of  water,  called  Akana„unt  by  the 

utahs. '— Jl>iA,  p.  ''^• 

OM     1".    Ififi:-..  eastern  base  of  Wisatch  Kt»..  l!t.i>.- 
.P»r.ils'  a  10.  break  in  a  rid^e  of  hill,  to  the  eouth  of  our 
.^^    after  a  ride  of  a  rile  -re  reached  the  «<,ma,,.ant,  a 
I'^l  .onntain  brooV  of  two  feet  in  width,  n.n„in«  over  a 
stonv  bed.  well  Bkirted  with  buehee.  b«t  without  ^raes.     *e 
,„„„d  u.  thi=  creek  nearly  due  weet.  following  it«  narrow 
gorge,  a^ora^ir^  in  width  fr«  one  hundred  to  two  hundr^i 
yard..  walle<.  in  on  either  eide  by  hi^  hiUe  of  nearly  per- 
pendiclar  .andM.onee.  often  water-worn  into  holee,  fro« 
«hich.  our  Indian  ^ide  info^od  ue.  the  .troa.  recexyed  ite 
,a.„.     Ke  alBO  told  «»  that  a  circle  in  red.  hi,*  up  on  a 
Gheltarod  rock  on  the  l.iwC  oi 
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AKWJAQUIHT  (cont'd). 

called  Akanaquint.     Those  nido  figiiroB,   in  the  placo  in 
which  they  are  soon,  v/erR  a  great  wonder  ',o  hii»!,  jmd  ho  )ia^' 
often  attenpted  to  describe  tliofc  to  us  during  tho  jirovious 
day,  telling  us  that  thoy  had  boon  icade  by  an  Aiaoricfin  cap- 
tain—all  ciiief  Lien  of  parti(3s  am  captainn  with  those 
Indians— who  hjid  pasBod  hero  on  his  way  to  California, 
which  the  Indians  know  by  the  jnme  of  Monterey;  and,  in 
pointing  thoL-:  out  to  us,  he  soomed  to  think  he  -vas  showing 
a  remarkable  tjight.  "-Beckwith,  Pacific  R.  R.  Hepts. ,  Vol. 
IIL  A,  p.   QS,  1855. 
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sotds  of  2  graat  killed  racM,  tho  Shoshone  or  ftuk*,  Md 
the  m»,  called  Uche  >y  the  Spaniard*  and  «:&  by  the 

Ij^o-imerican  trappers they  wf*  bounded 

north  by  the  7imflc\HBMiim<dc)  and  the  one*  foiwidable 
Bladcf eet.    The  8hosh<me  o»n  about  one-third  of  the  teril- 
tory:  their  principal  settlameits  lie  north  of  the  Ghreat 
S,L.  and  on  the  line  of  the  Humboldt  or  Mary  B,  some  400 
miles  ¥  and  100  to  125  S  of  the  Oregon  line.    They  waaber 
about  4500  souls,  and  are  wildest  in  the  S.I,  parts  of  th« 
raotterlani*    TJie  Yuta  claim  the  rest  of  the  territory  bebi 
Kansas,  tl»  Sierra  Heiada,  Hes  Maodco,  and  the  Oregon  fro: 
Of  course  the  2  peoples  are  mortal  foes,  and  mi^t  be  wel] 

pitted  against  each  other,  • , 

The  Shoshone  number  14  tribes  regular fy/organisedj 
the  principal,  which  contairaB  about  12,000  souls,  is  cob« 
BBoded  by  Washaki,  assisted,  aa  usual,  by  stib-diiefs. 


\%a 


Yanak  is  a  small  tribe  of  500  souls,  now  ««8i*«J?4^ 
dangeroSn*  the  greater  part  resides  ^^^^^i^^^  fw^*' 
Sout  90  miles  fe  the  O,  of  the  Teiritory.  ^are  thgr 
SSi  the  biiS  and  the  ^.  J!^ AjS^.^^r^^^"^ 

with  Tort  Bridger,  and^*?!**  ^^i^lySS?  SSlKS^tS,* 
1200  lodKOi.  ^orn%  their  principal  «ii«jj  Tisited  th* 

iuce  in  Ski  1868,    Ifr.  ?<^yt  ^  l«^i?£^iJr?SL 
\t  Indian  fifairs^in  U.T.  graEed^g  J^^I^S  ^^*  ^"^ 
of  ▼ashaki,  and  thajr  ha?»  intermarried  and  lired 
dsaceably  with  thh  Shoshone, 


4  to  6  in  nonber.    Fire  bands,  numbering  near  1000  each, 
rem  about  the  mountains  and  kai^ons  of  Ot,  S  Ji,  countiy, 
▼^r,  Besr,  GMhe,  and  Ihlad  Talleys,  attending  80  miles 
IMrth  fi'OBi  the  Holy  City,    These  haTO  suffered  the  most  frca^ 
proacimity  with  the  whites,  and  no  longer  disdain  agrioilture. 
One  banlv  ISO  to  180  in  nnber,  confines  itself  to  the 
V.  Qklifomlan  route  frcm  Bear  and  lialad  Tall  ays  to  the  Ckose 
Qredt  Its.    Sanren  bands  ream  over  the  country^ from  the 
BcMboldt  BiTor  to  100  miles  S  of  it,  and  extend  about  200 
miles  from  t  to  V:  tli«  principal  diiaf ,  ftanamoka,  or  *the 
QiTor* ,  had  a  band  of  155  souls,  and  1  ived  near  the  Hon^ 

lake. 

The  tnta  olaim,  like  the  Shbidiona.  descent  from  an 
aBBient  peogpl*  that  inmiigr&ted  into  their  present  seats  from 
the  H.lr.    Durii^  the  last  30  years  they  have  considerably 
decreased  according  to  the  mountaine«rs,  and  haTO  been 
d«w>ralised  mentally  and  physically  by  the  emigrants: 
foimarly  thagr  were  friendly,  now  they  are  often  at  war  witti 
the  introd«rs.    is  in  Australia,  arsenic  and  corrosiTs 
sublimate  in  springs  and  provisions  have  diminished    their 
umber.    The  mtion  is  said  to  contain  a  total  ^  14,000  to 
15,000  souls  divided  into  Zt  bands,  of  which  the  foUwing 
are  the  principal: 


*|w^ 


^(  i:>'M^  Utacsu^^' 


,f? 


^3t_l 


(llwO^k.  CA'v-.^-iU^C:^  Jj^ 


^ 


.'•■— fr«»?^-&*. 


■  <-**' 


-R.F.BurtoniThe  City  of  the  Saints  and  Across  the  Rocky 
Mt8.  to  Qalifornia.  575-576.  London  1861. 


Jules  Reray,  writing  in  OctolDer  1855, 
relates    an  IrKiiaji  myth  about  a  .spring  in  Juab 
Talley*^  The  Indians  call  this  spring  Ptmjun, 
%hich  they  represent  as  being  of  fathomless    • 
deptli  and  as  giving  out  in  the  evening,  after  sun- 
set, sounds  like  the  cries  af  a  newborn  child. 

--►Reray  and  Brenchley:  Journey  to  ©reat  Salt 
Lake  City,  II,   335,  1861. 


Ihile  in  Paj'^son,  Utah,  in  October  1855, 
Jules  Reniy  says  he  saw  several  Indians  i^cn 
were  renarkable  for  their  lofty  stature  and 
fine  figures.       — Remy  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to 
Sreat  salt  Lake  City,  II,   3M,  1861. 


Jules  Remy  speaks  of  passing  a  conopany 
of  Indian  women  in  southwestern  Utah,  about 
10  ar  more  miles  southwest  of  Fillmore.     They 
were  travelling  bare-footed,  leading  a  number  of 
horses  tethered  together,  whiclj  were  laden 
with  game  af  all  sorts. 

--Remy  k  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Oreat  Salt 
Lake  Ci'ty,   II,   356,  1861. 


bUWs 


The  Utah  Indians   inhabit  the   fertile 
valleys,  mountains  and  gorges  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory,  which  oge  BituBteii  to  tha  west  of  the 
Wahsatsch  Range;  cover  approximately  300  miles 
and  extend  over  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
this  Territory.     The  chief  tribes  in  Utah  are 


•    • 


Bd  into  the  Utahs  and  the  Pah -Ut aha ,  vAiicl 
in  English  are  called  the  Water-Utaha.     (p.  136 

As  a  rule  the  Utah  tribes  derive  their 
various  names  from  the  tributaries  of  the 


9v.A^- 


?,A3^^^_QQj.QjjgQjjj^  on  the  banks  of  irtiich  they  live. 


/-^ 


-j^'i 


They  dwell  in  small  villages,  consisting  of 
tents  built  of  hidse,  and  they  are  under  the 

rule  of  various  chiefs.  They  number  about 

2000. (Information  obtained  from  Ches.  (p. 137 

W.  Moeller)  ^ 

(J.J.  Benjamin,  'Drei  Jahre  in  Amerika^  ^ 
1859-1862.  Hannover,  It,  136-7.1862.) 


RANGE  OP  THE  UTAHS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


E.  B.  Graves  states:  "The  Utahs  occupy 


all  or  most  of  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  ly- 
ing south  of  latitude  about  37°  north  and  west 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  excluding  the  Navajo2:s 
country."  —  'R^j^nrt  Comrniasioner  of  Indian 

Affairs  for  1853.  33rd  Congress,  1st  Session, 
H  Doc.  1,  page  435.  1854. 


^, 


UTAH  IKDIWS 


'^ 


Tha  Jeffersonian  Republican  for 
A\)gust  8,  1835  in  reporting  the  diecovery, 
by  trappers  of  Capt.  Bent's  conjpany,  of 
a  petrified  buffalo  lying  on  the  side 
of  one  of  the  beaver  danis  of  the  Grand 
River  says: 

•The  country  in  which  this  rare 

specimen  was  found  is  inhabited  by  the 

'Euteax .  a  rovir^  tribe  of  savages,  who 

subsist,  a  great  portion  of  their  lives, 

on  insects  I  snakes »  toacCs,  roots,  etc. 

This  tribe  being  particularly  hostile 

t©  the  whites,  renders  the  acquisition 

of  this  curiosity  an  undertaking  not 

a  little  hazardous.  •--Jeffprsonian 
Republican  (JeffenMm,City-  ,MoO*Vq1*7. 
No.  420,  August  8,  IQib. 


UfJ 


J>Mooaey:     Uth  Ann«Bopt«Bar.Xth«for  1892-932  Part  2: 


1896. 


BeoeptloQ  of  Ute  Into  Ifomon  chiiroh*...p.790 
Ohoat  danoa  among  tJtea pp*80&-6 


PAHVANTS 


Triba  8  miles  St  of  Fillmora,  Utah, 


Kanoohi 


—Bony  &  Brenchlay:  Journoy  to  Great 


Salt  Lake  City,  U,  349,  1861. 


DT18  AND  PIOTES  OP  OTAH 


Q.  h.  Christensen^of  Moab»  Utah«  writes 

me  under  date  of  February  2.  1926: 

fhere  are  3  divisions  Ctribes3: 

Pte  or  Uta|i-**Direllers  by  the  Sand  Hills! 

Plutes^^Of  Kanab  and  Kibab  (meaning  Pine 
Timber  Mountain)*     Some  now  in 
San  Juan  Co«  ^  lJtah« 

Piedes^^Of  SantA  Clara  Creek  and  ViiKiJ^ 
Piter* 


\ 


THE    UTE     CHIEF    WAhIkER 
(Several  spellings  on  record) 

Wah'ker,  a  leading  war  chief  of  the  Ute 
from  the  middle  forties  until  sometime  be- 
fore his   death(on  January  29,  1855)     is 
reported  to  have  planned,  in  the  summer  of 
1850,  a  massacre  of  the  Mormons  at  Fort  Utah. 
''^He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Shoshones  and 
plamed  a  campaign  against  them,  hut  Brighan 
Young  would  not  consent.  —Peter  Gottfredson, 
History  of  Indiai  Depredations   in  Utah, 
pp.  35-36,   1919. 


on  I1DIAI3  Of 


miH 


Hit  •estimiftd  fli«nMinwii(t  ef  th«  ibitM  la 


fMute***    IImj  wtmli.  •ftra  My,  *lfliit«  an*! 
h«r«M»    mm  aai  AMp  mX  iBdUa's  gram* 
l^iit  MB  VofB  Isdiaa**  i»od,  Aoot  ladiaa't 


P«t«r  Q«tlfrtdMB 


.     UTAVIS  AND  SHOSllONES 


Samuel  Parker  in  his  Journal  of  .  n  Kxplor^ 

^.ine  Tpttr  Pgypnd  the  Bpcky  MpuntflinB  in  1835- 

1837;y^strte8  on  arriving  at  the  rendezvous  in 
Green  River  Bapin  on  August  12^  1835: 


'*iiere  were  assembled  mrny  Indians  belong-^ 

ing  to  four  different  nrtions;  the  Ut&ra,  She- 
shones,  Nez  Peroes,  and  Flstheads,  who  were 
waiting  for  the  caravan^  to  exchange  furs, 
horsM,  and  dressed  skins,  for  various  r^rticles 


of  merchandise." 


(Page  80|-:^^a,in!L^ 


POPOUTIOI  atUKES  k  QTiBB 


^ 


r«b.4.  18«8»  pabUshM  a  UbU  of 
lodiaa  triliM  «Mt  of  th«  UraiMippi, 
eoiipil«d  \j  T.  Btftlay  Cnvford, 
C«HiMiontr  of  Indian  Aflkii««  in 


vfaiob  th»  popalation  of  tht  ^, 


TOUTAS 
laportaat  net  tor  on  Slioakoso,  Snjp»«* 


is  oatiMttod  at  19,200  and  that  of 

tho  *&akM*  at  1.000.— Kiloo*  Biktioaa 
istwrTrol.  69.  p,886,  ro^*4.  ISIS. 


/ 


j[^>H- 


>c^ 


SiM  Ute  agrees  essentially  with  the  Chemeweve 
series  in  most  mammal  names*  In  a  few  fBear,  Fox, 
Weasel,  Beaver,  Groundhog)  xt  agrees  only  frith 
Ki7avlts?y^4iM  Three  names (Baccoon,  Badger,  and 


Groundsquirrel)  are  different  from  amf  other  &  the 
Chemeweye  series? 


y  t^  <ki[yJL>J^ 


g^2.^^.*JUgbJCl*|  O^v^sr-W^ 


^f^-^i^i-JK, 


UTES  OP  NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  UTAH 

Peter  Gottf redson  in  his  'History  of  Indian  Depreda^ 
tions  in  Utah".  1919   (faoir^  page  33)  states  that  the 
Indians  who  claimed  the  Manti  country  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  south  into  Sevier  Valley  for  winter.  In  the 
spring  of  1850,  when  the  Indians  were  camped  southwest 
of  Manti,  Arrapene  was  their  chief.  In  the  winter  of 
1860  the  Indians  moved  fron  Manti  to  Sevier  Valley  to 
hunt  and  trap  as  usual.  There  were  40  or  50  lodges,  each 
containing  frcmi  4  to  10  Indians,  old  and  young.  Their 
tepees  were  mostly  of  smoked  buckskin,  the  smoking  pre- 
venting them  from  becomirg  hard  after  being  wet.  They 
were  sewed  with  sinew  from  the  back  of  the  deer  and  were 
strorg  and  durable.  Tneir  bowstrings  also  were  of  sinew 
and  their  bows  were  backed  with  a  glued  covering  of  sinew. 
They  were  better  marksmen  with  the  bow  than  with  the  gun. 
Their  best  bows  were  made  of  mountain  sheep  horns.  Their 
tent  poles  were  about  12  feet  in  length  and  2  inches  in 
diameter,  witii  holes  at  the  top  to  enable  them  to  be 
tied  together  when  traveling.  When  moving, about  5  poles 
were  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  horse*,  the  two  bun- 
dles connected  with  a  small  stick  fastened  crossways  be- 
hind the  horse  and  loaded  with  the   camp  equipage.  The 
—tides  were  tanned  by  the  women ^using  the  hr&ioa^ot  »*ni»  j 
annals.  Their  moccasins  were  sewed  with  sinew.  Their 
blankets  were  made  of  strips  of  rabbit  skin  twisted  in 
loT)Q   rolls  and  sewed  together,  flir  side  out,  like  a  braid- 
ed rug.  They  were  very  soft  and  warm. 


^ 


UTB  INDIANS 

That  the  Ute  Indians  in  early  days  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  raids  on  neighboring  tribes  to  the  south,  is  evident 
from  the  writings  of  Dr.  J*  Walter  Pewkes,  Dr.  Pewkes  tells 
us  that  the  Asa  Clan  of  Tusayan  is  said  to  have  aided  the 
Tewa  in  their  fights  with  the  Ute;  and  adds: 

"The  legends  of  their  conflicts  with  the  Ute,  who  were 
making  hostile  inroads  upon  the  Hopi,  have  several  variants, 
but  all  agree  in  stating  that  the  Tewa  fought  with  and  de- 
feated the  Vte,  and  that  the  last  stand  of  these  nomads  was 
made  on  the  sand  hill  east  of  the  mesa«  Into  that  place  the 
Ute  had  driven  all  the  sheep  which  they  had  captured  and  made 
a  rampart  of  their  carcasses •  This  place  now  has  the  name 
Cikwitu^'kwi  ("Meat  mound")  from  that  occurrence.  Here  the 
Ute  were  defeated  and  all  but  a  few  (two  or  four)  were  killed* 
There  is  an  enumeration  of  the  number  above  the  wagon  trail 
to  Hano  a  short  distance  below  the  gap  (Wala).  The  men  who 
were  saved  were  released  and  sent  back  to  join  their  kindred 
with  the  word  that  the  Tewa  bears  had  oome  to  Tusayan  to 
defend  it.  Since  this  event  the  inroads  of  the  Ute  have 
ceased* 

"As  a  reward  for  their  aid  in  driving  back  the  Ute,  the 
Tewa  were  given  for  their  farms  all  the  land  north  of  a  line 
drawn  through  Wala,  the  gap,  across  the  valleys  on  each  side 
of  the  East  mesa." 

Rept. Bureau  Bthn.  {for' 1897-18 


n  Migration  Traditions  19th  Ann 
98,f!.2)rp-  6lS,^l5o6"   1903. 


CHIEFS  OF  UTAH  TRIBES 
Much  material  of  interest  relating  to  the  depreda- 
tions,  and  in  several  cases  also   to  the  deaths,  of  the 
various  chiefs     itio  annoyed  the  Moiinons  in  the  fifties 

9 

and  sixties,  maybe  found  in  Peter  Got tfredson^s 
'History  of  Indian  Depredationa     in  Utah',  1919# 

Among  the  more  important  Ute     chiefs  mentioned  are 
Wahker,  Arrapene  ,  San  Pitch,  Black  Hawk,  Kanosh   (Pahvant), 
and  Tintic  (sub-chief)* 

The     following  references  to  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs 

may  be  useful: 

Antero:  300 

Arrapene   (Ara-pene.Arropeen,Yenewoods):  46,  120,  129,  130, 
162-63,  319,  32Q. 

Black  Hawk:     172,  185,  189^191.  201.  203   (wounded),  206, 
211,  245,  254,  256,  274,  289,  306. 

Black  Hawk  War:     129,  144,  153. 

Death  (1869  or  1870):  226-228* 

Douglas !     300 

Ilk:     30 

Kanosh     (Chief  of  Pahvant  sub  tribe  or  band):  72,  151,  153, 
155,   156,  183,  274. 

Kquq.:     Battle  Greek,  25. 

Little     Chief     (Chief  of  Timpanogos  Utes):     18-19. 

Little  ooldier  (fight   at  Pleasant  Urove,  Utah):  115,  117. 

Moshoquop   (war  chief  of  Pahvants):   63,  66-73# 

Naraquits   (Tooele   Valley):  41. 


Chiefs  of  Utah  tribes 


Opg -Carry     (Stick-in- the-head):  30* 

Parrades:  300 

Peteetneet  (Chief  Spanish  Foik  band):  104. 

Poganeab  (Pish  Captain):  Burrville  and  Pish  Lake,  327. 

Roman  Nose,  Battle  Greek:  25 

(Sanpitch):  113,  137,  151,  155,  174,  181,  187,  188 

killed  April  18,  1866,  Birdi  Canyon  near  Maroni),  319. 

Sowiette ,Sau-e-ett .    (Spanish  Pork) :   151,  153,  155. 

Sow-ok-30Q-bet:  156. 

Stick-in-the-head  (Chief  of  Timpanogos     Utes):   19. 

Tabiona ;  327-29. 

Tabby:     151,  156,  162,  254,  274,  296,  300,  302,  319. 

Tintic       (Subchief  in  Utah, Cedar ,&  Tintic  Valleys  in  1856): 
100,  101,  104,  107. 

To^kawana:   300. 

BaJlkfiX:  35,  43.  46,  47-53,  78,  83-84,  317. 
Boni  in  1815,  Spanish  ffork,  317- . 
Died  Jan.29,1855,  47,  84. 

Wandrodes :   300 

White  Eye   (l2-mile  Creek  near  Menti):  130-131. 

Gottfredson,  'Histoirv  of  Indian  J^epredati  ons  in  UtahM919 


/ 


U  T  B  S 


WAH-KA-RA*S  (WALKER'S)  BAND  OF  UTAHS 


(On  Green  RiTer,  south  of  Hoan  or  Book  Cliffs,  Utah,  Oct. 
1,  18S3.) 

"Indians  thronged  our  camp  for  sereral  hours.  They  are 
the  merriest  of  their  race  I  hare  erer  seen,  except  the 
Tumas--eon8tantl7  laughing  and  talking,  and  appearing  grate- 
ful  for  the  trifling  presents  they  receive.  A  wrinkled, 
hard-faced  old  savage,  with  n^om  I  shared  nor  luncheon  of 
bread  and  hacon,  quite  lauj^ed  aloud  with  joy  at  his  good 
fortune.  They  confirmed  the  report  we  had  before  heard,  of 
a  war  between  the  Mormons  and  Wah-ka-ra*8  (Walker's)  band 
of  Utahs,  and  his  absence  in  Hew  Mexico  to  dispose  of  a 
herd  of  cattle  wtiiah  he  had  stolen  from  them.'— tt. E.G. 
Beckwith,  Pacific  R.R.Repts.,  Vol.11,  A,  p.62,  1855. 


ZAGUAGAN'AS 


"About  580  miles  north  of  the  Yutahs  live  the  great 
tribe  called  Zafaiaganaa,.  whom  Father  P.  A.  Dominguez  calls 
Yuatahs-zaguagaJias;  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  (this 
writer  being  an  important  authority)  that  these  Indians 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Yutahs.  The  Zaguaganas  pos- 
sessed in  their  territory  several  towns  and  three  lakes 
replenished  by  beautiful  rivers.  The  natuS  of  these  In- 
dians is  exceedingly  mild;  they  live  on  game  and  fish, 
and  cover  themselves  with  skins  of  animals  which  they 
kj.ll  in  their  hunting  expeditions. "-NDomenech,  Seven  T 
Years'  Residence  in  Gt.  Deserts  of  N.  Amer.,  Vol.  II, 
p.  66,  1860. 


In  the  same  volume  the  distance  from  the  Yutahs  is 
given  as  500  miles. -^Ibi^f  p.  8.. 


U  T  E  S. 


(Table  la»ds  of  Grand  River  Valley,  a  little  east  of  Rio 
de  la  Laguna,  or  Lake  Fork,  Colo.) 


■A  larger  counter-smolce  was  seen 
during  the  day  dirwStly  on  our  route  ahead,  made  doubtless 
by  the  Utah  Indians,  in  the  heart  of  whose  country  we  have 
been  travelli^'^or  aeveral  weeks,  and  whom  we  expect  daily 
to  meeti  as  we  are  approaching  their  summer  hunting-grounds 
—the  elk,  which  they  follow  both  north  and  south  in  the 
winter,  migrating  here  at  this  season.  "—Lt. E.G. Beckwith, 
in  PacR.R.Repts.,  Vol.11,  A,  p. 51,  1855. 


(Sept.  12,  1853,  on  "the  first  branch  of  Cebolla  or 
Onion  Creek'/  near  Grand  River,  Colo. ) 

»  "While  Captain  Morris  and  myself  were  out  in  search 
of  a  suitable  oamp,  a  few  Tah-bah-was-ohi  Utahs  exhibited 
themselves  on  their  war  steeds,  near  enough  to  call  out 
to  us.  We  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  a  crowd  of  men,  women,, 
ov,!^  .-.KnrJT»An  Honr  cathered  at  our  camp . " ~lkid»  p. 53. 


^/ 


1  T  A  H  S 


"Tlxe  Indians  of  Utah  are  the  most  miserable,  if  noi 
the  most  degraded,  beings  of  all  the  vast  American  wilder- 
ness*  They  belong  to  the  Shoskonees  proper Ijr  so  called, 
to  the  Snakes  and  Utahs,  or  Pan-Utahs^  called  Pa3ruches 
by  the  Spaniards.  They  live  almost  always  on  roots,  seeds 
of  indigenous  plants,  lizards,  and  field-crickets;  at  cer- 


tain seasons  they  have  fish  in  abimdance:  this  period  of 

plenty  once  past,  they  remain  in  dreadful  destitution."-- 

« 
Doinenech,  Seven  Years'  Residence  in  Gt.  Deserts  of  N.  Amer., 

Yol.  II,  p.  64,  1860. 


UTAHS 


(Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  463-465,  1874.) 


The  territorial  range  of  this  nation,  various 
spellings,  and  otl^er  information  derived  from  various 


sources,  with  references. 


U  T  AH  S 


(Bancroft,  Nat.Races  of  Pac. States,  Vol.1,  1874.) 


Territorial  range 

Physical  traits 

Clothing 

Use  of  war  paint 

Food  and  agriculture 

Arms  and  weapons 

Pottery  making 

Slavery 

Horses  and  furnishings 


p.  422 
p.  422 
p.  424 
p.  426 
p.  450 
p.  432 
p.  434 
p.  435 
p.  438 


Diseases  and  remedies       p.  439 

Burial  customs  p.  440  (footnote) 

Moral  and  social  characters   p.  441  (footnote  ) 


Y  U  T  AH  S 


*The  Yutah  nation  is  very  numerous,  and  is  also  made  up 
of  many  bands,  which  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  their 
names,  and  live  in  perfect  agreoaent  and  harmony.  Four  of 
these  bands,  called  Noaches,  Payuches,  Tabiachis,  and  Sogup, 
are  accustomed  to  occupy  lands  within  the  province  of  New 
Mexico,  or  very  near  it,  to  toe  north  and  northeast.  Beyond 
these,  after  passing  a  country  of  more  than  two  hundred 
leagues  in  extent  to  the  northward,  thence  to  the  north- 
west, other  Indians  inhabit,  called  Zaguaganas,  whose  number 
is  very  considerable.  *—Sunnarized  from  a  MS  (l799)of  Jose 
Cortez  by  Whipple,  Iwbank,  and  Turner,  Pacific  R.R.  Repts., 
Vol.IIId^t.3},  p.  120,  1856. 


U  7  E  S 


y 


GEOGRAPHIC      NAMES 


Red  canon,  which  extends  from  a  short  distance  below  Rou- 
bideau's  old  fort  to  near  the  Junction  of  Grand  and 
Blue  rivers,  Utah,  called  Una-weep  by  the  Utahs.^i 

Lt.E.G.Beckwith  in  Pacific  R.R.Repts.,  Vol.   II,  A,  p. 
57,  1855. 

•The  Blue^or  Nah-un-kah-rea  of  the  Indians? —lb id,  p.  57. 

•A  small  stream  from  the  west  end  of  the  Elk  mountains, 
5lta4»  which  are  on  our  right  .   .  .  .  the  Indians  who 
visit  us  call  Kah-nah.*— Ibid,  p.  57. 

■At  our  camp  to-night[Oct.  2,  1853,  between  Green  and  IWiite 
rivers,  Utah],  on  the  hills,  we  have  bunch-grass,  and 
a  fine  cool  spring  of  water,  called  Akanaquint  by  the 

,    Utahs.'— Ibid,  p.  63. 

Eastern  base  of  Wahsatch  Range,  Utah. --"The  third  branch 
of  the  San  Rafael,  called  Garambulla  by  the  Indians."— 
Ibid,  p.  65. 

■TTie  Akanaquint  or  Green  river,"  |Uta^— Ibid,  p.  61. 

In  crossing  Wahsatch  mountains  a  ridge  was  passed  which 

divides  the  waters  of  two  little  creeks— the  Swam-bah 
and  Un-got-tah-b i -kin.  —lb id .  p.  68.       ■ — 


•         ■  : 

Un-ktik-oo-ap  mountains — It 
01  sevier  river,  —Ibid, 
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'  '"Many  i&anaquint  or  tJreen  riyer  Utahfi  were  on  the 
opposite  bank  as  we  encanaped,  and  soon  crossed  it.  to  beg 
tobacco,  and,  if  possible,  to  trade;  dressed  deer-skins 
being,  the  only  article  they  offer  for  this  purpose."— 
Lt.E.G.Beckwith  in  Pac.R.R.Repts.,  Vol.11,  A,  p. 61,  1855. 


J 

•    fhe  Akanaquint  "Indians  tJironged  our  camp  for  sev- 
eral hours.     They  are  the  merriest  of  their  race  I  have 
ever  seett,  except  the  YuniaB— constantly  laughing  and 
talking,  and  appearing  grateful  for  the  trifling  pres- 
ents they  receive."— iii^,  p.  62. 
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Edwin  Bryant  gives     am  account  of    meeting    some  Utah 
Indians,  while  traveling    in  eastern  Utah  after  leaving  the 
valley  of  Weber  river.     On  JMy  20,  1846,  he  "says:   •Three 
females  of  middle  age,  miserably  clad  and  ugly,  soon  made 
their  appearance,  bringing:  baskets  containing  a  substance, 
which,  upon  exainination,  we  ascertained  to  be  service  •berries, 
crushed  to  a  jam  and  mixed  with  pulverized  grasfthoppers.  This 
composition  being  dried  in  the  sun  until  it  becomes  hard,  iw 
what  may  be  called  the  •fruit-cake 'of  these  poor  children  of 
the  deserts   •   •   .  •  The  Indians  of  this  region,   in  order  to 
capture  this  insectCgras shopper]  with  greater  facility,  dig 
a  pit  in  the  ground.     They  then  make  what  hunters,  for  brev- 
ity of  expression,  call  %  surrougl;--that  iIivt^ey-form-i.^^c 
at  a  distance  arcund  this  pit,  and  drive  the  grasriioppers  or 
crickets  into  it,  when  they  are  easily  secured  and  taken* 
After  being  killed,   they  are  baked  beforelthe  fire  or  dried(f^v 
in  the  sun,  and  then  pulverized  between  smooth  stones* " 

firyant:  What  1  Saw  in  California,  162-162,  1848. 
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Referance  to  Utah  Indiana    made  by    Edwin  Bryant  ,  who 
makes  a  record  of  meeting  them  near  Weber  river  ,  Utah,  on 

ItflySS,  1846. 
./  Bryant:  What  I  Saw  in  California,  150-154, 1H5.162, 1848 
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UTAH 
On  May  20,  1844,  as  Freaiont  was  traveling  toward 

% 

Utah  Lake  through  the  country  northeast  of  Sevier  Lake, 
he  says:     "We  met  a  bind  of  Utah  Indians,  headed  hy  a 
well-known  diief,  who  had  obtained  the  American  or  English 
name  of  Walker,  hy  which  he  is  quoted  and  well  known.     They 
were  all  mounted,   armed  wi1th  rifles,  aad  use  their  rifles     ' 
well.     The  chief  had  a  fusee,  which  he  had  carried  slung, 
in  addition  to  his  rifle.     They  were  journeying  slowly 
towards  the  Spanish  trail,  to  levy  their  usual  tribute  upon 
the  great  Calif  ornian  caravan.     They  were  robbers  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  of  the  desert.     They  conducted  their 
depredations  with  fom,  and  under  the  color  of  trade  and 
toll  for  passing  through  their  country.     Instead  of  attacking 
and  killing,  they  affect  to  purclmse  -  taking  the  'horses  they 
like,  aiid  giving  wanething  nominal  in  return.    The  chief  was 
quite  civil  to  me.     He  was  personally  acquainted  with  his 
namesake,  our  guide,  wiio  male  my  name  known  to  him.     He  knew 
of  my  expedition  of  1842;  and,  as  tokons  of  friendship,  and 
proof  that  we  had  met,  proposed  an  interchange  of  presents. 
We  hsd  no  great  store  to  choose  out  of;  so  he  gave  rae  a 
Mexican  blanket,  and  I  gave  him  a  very  fine  one  which  I  had 
obtained  at  Vancouver*. 

—Fremont:  Eipl.  Sipd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif.  (1344), 
272,  1845. 
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In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  7,  l&il.  Father  De  Smet 
states:  "The  Youts,  who  form  a  separate  people,  although 

they  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Soshones, " 

—P.J.  De  Smet:  Letters  k  Sketches,  36,  1843. 
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In  a  letter  dated  at  St.  Louis,  Feb.  7,  1841, 
Father  De  Sraet  writes: 

"The  qountry  of  the  UtawB  is  situated  to  the  east 
and  south  east  of  the  Soshonees,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  Colorado*     The  population  consists  of  about  4000  souls* 
Mildness,  affability,  siii5)licity  of  manners /hospitality 
to^irards  strainers ,  constant  union  amongst  theios elves,  fm». 
the  h8|)py  traits  in  their  character*     They  subsist  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  on  fruits  and  roots;  the  climate 
is  warm,  and  the  land  very  fit  for  cultivation*" 
—  P.J.  De  Smet:  Letters  &' Sketches,  39,  1845. 
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rPbie  Tata«  though  divided  into  many  triD«ii  aao 
l»nd«.  lo  a  distinct  race  from  its  prairie  nefehboura, 
speaking  a  single  langaa  mire  auch  diversified  by  dialect. 
They  are  a  euperetitiouB  bro«l  and  have  many  cruel  practices* 
human  aacrifioea  and  vivisepnltixre  -like  those  of  Bahoaqr 
and  Aahantee.     Their  religion  is  the  usual  African  and 
Indian  fetissism,  that  gexwal  faith,  which  und«r  favonr- 
alie  influences  arid  amongst  hi^ar  races  developed  itself 
by  natural  means  —  or  as  axglained  by  a  arythical,  distinct, 
and  independent  revelaticai  —  into  the  highar  fcarrae  of 
Judaisra,  Christianity,  aiKi  El  Islam.     In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mormons  mai^r  savages  have  begn  baptized,  and  have 
bocoeae  ncrainal  Saints.    They  divide  ^shfte  men  into  Sh!ro| 
or  jlm(a:icans  and  Mormons.    Their  learned  men  ha«re  hoard  of 
Washington,  but  like  the  French  peasants*  strperstition  con- 
cerning llapolaon,  the/  believe  hia  to  be  still  alive.     They 
have  a  naara  for  the  Book  of  Mornon,  and  have  not  losmod, 
like  thoir  mere  civilised  eastern  neicihbours,  to  look  upon 
it  ae  the  work  of  Mujhe-l&nitou,  the  bad-god»  ^o  like 
WiswEkaroa  of  the  Hindus,  amusfis  himself  by  caricatTiring  and 
parodying  tha  crefdures  of  tha  good -god.    They  are  not 
cannibals  —  the  ^andigo  is  a  giant nmn-aat or  of  a  raythologiij 
type,  not  an  actual  anthrojjophage  —  tot.ct.  like  all  Indians, 
especially  those  of  \\m  Si^land,  theyjfeal  good*  after 
eating  a. bit  of  the  eno:^,  a  natural 


display  of 
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da«tru«tiTOn«i«:  th«y  will  d«four  tiie  haart  of  &  br«r»  man 
to  inoareaa*  tfeolr  coumge,  or  chop  It  ii|>«  boil  it  in  sotjp, 
oi^orge  u  l»dl«^a,  and  boaat  th^  hswo  drunk  tho  «MBy*B 
blood.    Biay  aro  as  Xi*bio  to  caprioo  aa  their  eaat«m 
nei^boura.     A  priaonor  who  has  diatingaiahad  himself  in 
battle  is  aa  offean  diomissad  unhurt  aa  poroupinad  with 
mrrcMs  and  killed  with  cruel  tortoraaj  If  thay  yiald  ia 
fi^onuity  of  inflicting  i*in  to  the  Algonquina  and  Irociuoia, 
it  ia  aot  f  or  ^srant  of  inclination,  but  Igr  reaaon    of  their 
atttpidity.    Paa&le  oaptivea  liio  fidl  into  their  haad«  are 
horribly  treated j  I  «m  told  of  one  who,  aftar  all  aaanflr 
of  atrocftiea,  acalping  ineluded,  aacag^ed  with  llfa.    Ihay 
haYQ  all  the  aavaga'a  iB^aroTidftnoa;  utility  la  not  in  their 
decalogue,    loth  aazas,  aaioept  whan  clothed  by  m  oharitabla 
Hcimon,  are  nearly  naked,  atan  in  tha  aavaraat  waathar;  th^ 
ale^  in  Ilaat  and  anow  onolot^ad,  exeept  with  %  cs^  of 
twiatad  rabbita*  fura  and  a  miaartble  attacspt  at  aocoaaisa, 
lined  with  plaited  cedar  bailc;  legginga  are  unknown,  «»«o 
to  the  wcaan,    Eiair  orasBianta  are  Yanallion,  a  few  beada, 
and  shall  nocklaees.    Thay  rarely  auffar  fron  any  diaeaaa 
but  rbeuiratiatn,  brou^t  on  by  living  in  the  warm  honaea  of 
the  whitoB,  ard  vaiioua  censf^uonoea  of  liyeaf  ccnsplaint, 
producad  by  ovareorging:  aa  with  Btr<Hig  ccmatituMonB 
generally,  they  oithar  die  at  onoa  «r  readily  racorar.    Thay 
dreM  woundbi  with  pine  gpn,  after  aqueeaing  ant  the  blood, 
•Mil  f.Vi*ii>  m«llelna^aft  haTo  i^  uaual  wiaty  of  attfagt 


In  ti»  mora  daaart  parte  «f  the  Territory  thay 
«»  «oeadir«ly  dettitute.    Sooth  of  Oadar  City,  «ran  10 
yaar«ag»,  thay  hid  fidWte  of  wheat  and  oom  of  »ix  aerea 
e«A,  ana  «jpp<«^ed  «igi»afea;  aooa  of  th«  oultiiat.  yaai 
along  the  straa»«barfw  paaa,  beana,  sweat  potatoaa,  and 

.    9iar  li^«  ^«  ^^  ^•^  *^  ^^  ^•*^*  •"^' 
antalopa,  dag,  wolf ,  hara,  «»ka  and  liaard,  baaida.  arid 
grawmoppara,  ante,  and  oth«r  Temin.    The  cactoa  Xaaf , 
pi&a-oit  airi  tariooa  bariEa;  the  aaed  of  the  bunob-graaa 
end  of  the  whwt  or  yaUoa  grata,  toBuriaaX.  ra|i«aaing  rya 
tha  rmbbii**BA  tirfgi.  ahiidi  are  chawed,  and  wioua  root 
and  tubera;  tha  aaft  aago-bolb,  tbo  rootlet  of  the  cat-ta 
fleg,  and  of  tha  tula.  #iioh,  whan  aundriad  and  poadared 
flour,  kaapa  throu^  tha  winter  and  ia  palatable  avan  to 
itoita  aaa,  o«el«de  tiia  liat  of  their  daintiea.    Ihen  th« 
fail  thay  wet  ataal  ear  atarra,  and  the  dilaaiBa  ia  eaailj 
•olvad,  to  the  aattler^a  coat. 

^i-fe-^   Tha  Yutaa  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  white 
wttlaaenta  contimHy  diaiiitJbaida  of  150  warriora  an 
new  raanoad  to  86*    «oiaa  of  the  oinar  trlbaa  in  the  8outhen| 
part  of  tha  Territory  near  ITew  MeKico  can  acarcaly  abcar  a 
aill^  «t<»«»t  baTli«  traded  th«  o^  fear  horaea  and  anaa; 
tlM^  go  about  WlUng  one  anothir,  and  on  kidnapping 
aapaditioai,  ifciA  further  diadniah  the  bwad.  Tha  ea^Uia* 
whi*  haa  detaatatad  the  South  Sea  lalanda  ragea  around  tha 
MtY  of  tha  Salnba,  and  artenda  to  tha  Rio  Tirgan.    In  6 
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monthB  6  aqnivws  ware  shot  by  red  Otlysllos  for  yielding  thair 
virtue  to  the  fai»cinati<m»  of  tobacco,  wiiiskey,  end  blanketaj 
til©  Lotharios  votq  savage  ae  well  tus  civiliaed*    tbe  oporaikiai 
of  cuurtine;  ie  performed  by  wrapping  a  blanket  round  on«*» 
beloved;  if  elia  recij-irocatee,  it  ie  a  sign  of  conaeht*    A 
rcfuGa3.  in  thsse  Imids  ia  often  a  seriotis  business;  th© 
warrior  coll  sets  his  friands,  carries  off  the  recuBant  falTt 
aiii  after  subjsctirig  her  to  the  insults  of  all  his  c<aa» 
panions  sapouies  her..  There  is  little  of  the  alime  which 
Hiri}'  atLributas  to  the  'Barnjs*.       IRien  a  death  takw 
plaoe  thfiy  wrap  tlie  body  in  &  akin  or  hide,  and  drag  It  by 
the  lag  ^0  a  grave,  vhi6h.  is  haafed  up  ^itii  stonaa  as  a 
protection  against  viM  beasts.    They,  mourn  till  the  ood  *f 
tliat  mooa,  alioff  a  month  to  eltpse,  and  then  resume  their 
lamentations  for  another  moons  the  interval  is  gradually 
iaor eased  till  the  &ti&i  eoia.      It  is  usual  to  make  the 
dead  iwn's  lodge  appear  as  desolate  as  possible* 

The  Yuta  Is  less  aertile,  and  conaequsntly  has  a 
higher  eiibnio  status  than  the,  Mricaii  n^&roi  ha  will  not 

toil,  and  he  turns  at  a  kick  or  a  blow lately 

the  Yutas  desiianded  oaapensation  for  the  uae  of  their  sraai 
upon  Trucked  River,  ^hen  the  amigrants  fired,  killing 
Wanamuka  the  diief.    After  the  death  of  2  or  3  whitea. 
Mayor  Omaby,  of  the  llilltia  at  Oarson  t&lley,  took  the 
field,  was  decoyed  into  a  kanyon  by  Indian  cramipg,  and 

perished  with  all  hi  s  mem  * 

^•F.Burton:  The  City  of  the  Salnt>8,  and  Acroaa  thi 

Kfl.  to  nAlifomla.  560-582.  10SU 


CJapt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  in  his  Report  on  Wagon  Bead 
Routes  in  Utah,  1868,  civea  the  following  inf  omatiom.  'Aich 
le  obtained  from  his  guide,  In.  Bean: 

•The  Utes  have  baon  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting 
the  atealing  of  tiie  children  of  the  Pah-utea.  althouKh 
a  branch  of  themselvea.  and  aalling  them  to  Mexican  tradera. 
Thia  dealihg  iii  \mjssi  flesh  has  been  a  traffic  which  haa 
been  carried  on  from  tkie  inmrneraoriul  with  these  Indians. 
'ihe  Pah-u*oB.  who  aro  an  inferior  branch  of  the  Utes  proper, 
ajoi  are  called  Pah-ate s  from  their  livinf?  mostly  on  water- 
courses and  subsisting:  on  fish  (pah  toeaning  water),  are 
very  much  disorganized  and  open  to  the  incursionc  of  other 

trites." 

— J .H. Simpson:  JBbport  on  Wagon  Road  Routee  in  Utah  Terr. 

in  IdfiS,  p.  45.  1859. 
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Capt.  J. H. Simpson,  in  his  Beport  on  W&igon  Road 
Bbutes  in  Utah,  1858,  pivee  tho  following  infonoation, 
whicii  he  obtained  from  his  guida,  Ifcu  Bean: 

•Tho  8n<ikB3  (Shoshonaea)  are  mora  raiited  that  the 
Pteat  andt  acoording  to  Mr*  Bean,  a  nati  tm  of  more  principle* 
Eo  oonsidem  thorn  more  powerful,  though  not  as  ntin!erous,a» 
all  the  ITtee  ctmbined>     Thoir  chief  is  Wasrfiekick,  and  be 
lives  on  5reen  river. • 

i- J.H.3iinp8om  Bsport  of  Wagon  Road  Bouteg  in  Utali  'ittrr. 
iw  1888,  ip,^,  1869. 
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UTAH    CHIEFS 


Brigham  Young,  in  his  account  of  the  Shoshone-Utah  treaty 
of  Sept^,  1852,  at  Salt  Lake  City  (?),  montionsiithe  following 
as  prasent  0%  the  piurt  6f  the  Utahs:    faohflr  Soorette  Inti 
[apparently,  from  i^t  follotrs,  three  chifef si ffiiker-iioTiwitch 
i Arrow-pine  being  sick)*.    Later  speaks  of  "iB^or •  and  of 
"M:SE!2M?.*,  the  latter  "being  the  chief  of  the  Uinta  Utahs. 
—Bri^aaiB  Young,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  17,  596, 
1854. 
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SALT  1:aKK  CITf  (?) , 
SBPT.  3,  1652. 
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PAW  ANTS 

Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  in  Ms  Report  on  Wagon  Hoad 
loute*  in  Utah,  1868,  gives  Uia  following  info  nation, 
which  he  obtained  from  his  guide,  In.  Bean: 

■The  Pawants  are  a  branch  of  the  Utea  >  raix»d  ^yi  th  the 
Tsongrel  breede  of  Calif omia,  ai^i  spaak  the  Uto_  language. 
JCannoah.is  their  ohief.    Thay  occupy  tiie  Parraa  arsd  Baavw 
Talleys,  ani  th*!*  valley  of  the  Sevier.     It  waa  a  portioH 
of  this  tribe,  Mr.  Bean  says,  tiaat  killed  Captain-  Gunnison's 
party*     Thesd  IMians  bs  represents  as  a  clover  people^ 
more  to  be  depf^nded  upon  than  the  others^  and  the  onlj 
outrage  they  have  been  known  to  conanit  is  j/hat  of  massacre-^ 
ing  Captain  Gwrnison  and  party*    Kannotfii,  their  ^ef,  Mr% 
Bean  thinks,  is  the  most  ^ntlemaB|y  tearing  IniiaiK  he  hat 
ever  met^  and  an  excelldnt  a^fejeci  for  civili'/.ation** 
~  J.H.Simpson:  Bepori  of  Wagon  Road  Routes  ira  Htah 
Terr,  ia  1858,  p.  4S,  1869, 


Powell,  J.  W. -Mythic  TalesC^I^^^^'"^^  A  Ote 

The  Gin-au-av  Brothers  discuss  matters  of  importance 

to  the  Utes- pp.  44-45 

Origin  of  the  echo pp.  45-47 

The  So-kus  Wai-un'-ats pp>»  47-51 

Ta-vwots  has  a  fight  with  the- ■sun-- ---pp.  52-56 

Bur-  Eth.  Rep.,   1679-80,   M-56,   1681* 


Population 


TU  T  AH  S 


••The  population  of  the  Yutahs  may  be  estimated  at 
5000  souls •"•i^^-Domenech,  Seven  Tears'  Residence  in  Gt. 
Deserts  of  N.  Amer.,  Vol.  II,  p.  8,  1860. 


TWj^   ^^-^H-WS-:^  •     V(  0  (KJik eS  t  V\  0  Ktiti]  ,   f0<HA\cXxJi 


To-Vxjk.^tJ^,  S»ft 


H^f  ^" 


\/ 


U  T  E  S. 

(Tablt  lands  of  Srand  River  Valley,  a  little  east  of  Pio 
de  la  La^na,  or  Lake  Fork,  Colo.) 


ANTELOPE  HlINTINa; 


•  '•Antelope  are  also  abundant,  aiid.are  taken  by  the  Utahs 
by  building  a  pen,  or  rather  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and 
driving  a  large  district  of  country,  narrowing  in  until 
they  themselves  form  the  third  side,  when  they  bag  the  game; 
and  a  whipping  betides  the  unfortunate  women,  says  our 
guide,  if  one  happens  to  escape  where  they  are  stationed*" — 
Lt.E.^.Beckwlth  in  Pacific  R.R^Repts.,  Vol.11,  A,  p. 51,  1855 


n  T  E  s 


(Oct.  10,  1852.  On  third  branch  of  San  Rafael  Rivor, 
Utah.) 


FOOD 

"Tno  fov/  Iltiili  Indiar.r,  '"B^o  livo  hero  saem  to  subsist 
alffiCBt  entirely  on  the  buffalo-berry,  "the  bushes  growing 
on  the  banks  of  tho  creeks  in  abund;mce.     Those  berries, 
v/hich  are  of  tho  size  of  currants,  fcrov/  in  great  profusion 
upon  the  smallest  bushes,   and  are  rattled  off  into  skins 
spread  under  the  bushes.     The  juice,  which  is  very  consid- 
erablo,  is  expressed  by  the  hands,  and-  the  residue  eaten." 
T-It.F.n.Beckwith,  Pacific  R.R.Repts.,  Vol.11,    A,  p.  65, 


*.fK/% 


r5^/, 


into  Twp«rrr  tTtw.  iAi«  dv«U  aibout  th«  kaaym  of  th 


n«M,  azii  en  i)i»  Mit  «f  tii«  SnMtmie  IkOc**    tf  tbii 
trilM  «M  the  clsi«f  liJani,  «fao  to  called  himolf  afNr 
¥alk«r,  thd  c«lilr»t«d  t«i|p«l  the  aeicHdow  howe* 
stMler  proTttd  hlsaaaf  ft  firleoft  of  the  I.B*  Saisto*    it 
died  at  Veado*  CtmIe,  $  ioIIm  fifoa  FilliBera  eitj,  an  tb 
29th  Jann«7,  1066«  and  at  hia  <a>at^ai  2  «^«n.  Z 
ftiTbta  diildr«,  and  15  of  hia  boa t  horaaa  coBpotad 
tha  *mmtem**  * 


^ 


luta  laz^tiflga  moaning  *vater  asioz^ 


—R.F.Burt on:  The  City  of  the 'Saints  &  across  the 
Bocky  Mbs.  to  California,  577,  1861. 


•Ointaliita,  in  tha  moantaina  touth  of  Fort 
IMdgir,  m3L  in  the  cwtArf  along  tho  Orom  Ritar.    Of 
thia  tril>a.  whidi  eontalBO  a  total  9t  1000,  a  hand  of  ! 
mAtt  4  eMafa,  lately  aettlad  on  tho  Indian  raseirati 
at  Spaniih  f  ozlu  * 

-R.F.Burton:  The  City  of  tha  Saints  &  across  the 
Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  577,  1861. 


^ 


r 


5  H  0  S  H  0  N  E  A  N 


Rocky  3»Ita,  Headwaters  of  Platte 
and  Arkansas,  &c« 


^^Explanation  of  ^Aliatan'  and  *Tetau*>—  As  the  names  Aliatan 
and  Tetau  here  quoted  from  Lewis  and  Clark,  with  their  variants,  have 
heen  the  cause  of  much  confusion  in  our  western  tribal  nomenclature, 
some  explanation  will  not  he  out  of  place.  Although  so  unlike  in  ap- 
pearance, these  appellations  are  really  but  different  foims  of  the  same 
word.  The  Ute  of  the  mountain  region  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte 
and  the  Arkansas,  being  a  powerful  and  aggressive  tribe,  were  well 
known  to  all  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  usually  called  them  by 
some  form  of  their  proper  name,  Yutawats .  or,  in  its  root  form,  Yuta, 
whence  we  get  Eutaw,  Utah,  and  Ute.  Among  the  Kiowa  the  name  becomes 


Iata(-^),  while  the  Sioiian  tribes  seem  to  have  nasalized  it  so  that 
the  early  French  traders  wrote  it  as  Ayutan,  latan.  or  letan.  By 
prefixine  the  French  article  it  became  L'latan,  and  afterward  Aliatan, 
while  by  misreadlne  of  the  manuscript  word  we  get   Jatan,  Jetan,  and 
finally  Tetau.  MoreoTer,  as  the  early  traders  and  explorers  knew 
but  littl.  of  the  mountain  tribes,  they  frequently  confounded  those 
of  the  same  generic  stock,  so  that  almost  an^-  of  these  forms  may  mean 
Shoshoni,  Ute.  or  Comanche,  according  to  the  general  context  of  the 

James  Kooney;   17th  Ann.Eept.Bur.Eth.for  1895-96; 


description." 


p. 167,   1898. 


y 


"ftarit  or  ftewwatiit*.  ar*  a  ditiinel  and  si^«^ 
orsanixad  irfbo,  tmisr  cm  prineipal  aod  %wwn^  «ib«tiii«f«, 
^hoM  tHal  it  sd  den  «fe  700  sotOs.    BOf  of  Vam  art 
sHtlid  «i  til*  &diui  Yluns  »i  ^  QrMk|  tlit  vUmt  «^ 
of  th9  trib*  XiTM  «la«  8*? ior  Uk«.  and  tiM  «w«iidiqg 
•aontiy  la  tte  iiortli««Mt  flrtraiiy  of  fUaiottr*  TaUigri 
60  ndlaa  ttm.  tlw  oity,  lAiera  thij  join  iha  tfariilbfea. 
Iha  ftCTwta  teaad  lieraas.  vaar  oZ«tlMi  ofTarioai  p«k4«nM« 


-•< 


groi  grain,  i^«h  tha  9siLMfi£  ^^  >^^*  «b^  «^  <^ 
Vivfa  and  laq^rofabla  aa  thair  i|Al|^db«ra  art  nwa  aal  tU 

— R.F.Burton:  The  City  of  th©  Saints  &  aorpas  the 
Rooky  Mts.  to  Oalif  ornia,  577,  London  1861. 


*iii»iflicri(«  oozn^iad  to  8«tt  Fata  IHaa;  about  80 
varriofs  aatU  ad  «&  tha  Iniiaii  Hun  at  San  ?ata*    Thia 
and  tha  8|aoiah  forit  Imv  teaiam  900  iahabitants.  * 


-  JR.'P.  Burton:  Ttie  City  of  the  Saints  &  across  the 
Rooky  Mts.  to  California,  578,  1861. 


A 


s. 


"Ilk  Mcontain  Ygt— ,  iriio  mn  Mt  iam  sfc  2000 
•oulf ,  by  toaa  «raii  S000{  ih«y  vani^r  dTvr  ths  »witti«tMi 
portion  «£  tho  Tarritory:  and  lik9  tfa«  PliAfcTatM.  ar« 
tibL«  most  indepaidant  of  iMt«  ••ttleni** 

"R.  F.  Burton:  The  Oity  of  the  Saints  &  across  the 
Rpcky  Mts.  to  California,  578,  1861. 


"BMidM  the  ftoFMrnt  Yutas.  the  TMg)a8.  200-300  m 
eetxih,  on  the  Ihito  Rirer;  the  Tabedim.  or  itm-hant<g«. 
ahoot  T^  de  Bidie,  nmr  Spanish  lande*  and  the  taah  Ytrfa 
neer  the  Katajea.  there  are  Beatters  of  the  nation  aloi^ 
the  Calif  omian  road  trtm  Beaver  TaXley,  along  the  ISanta 
%m:^  yix^gm^  Laa  TesM,  and  ItMj  RiTora,  to  Nev  Ifaxieo, 

-R.  F.  Burton:  The  Oity  of  the  Saints  &  across  the 
Rocky  Mts.  to  California ,  578,  1861. 


o 


^'y^'WV^^HKM^ 


*ytb«p  RlTMf  Ifat—  ara  thosa  prlnej^ly  SMn  : 
#i.  Sj;..  ^itys  tfaiij  •»  a  poor  and  dagndod  trib«»  Tb»: 
ciiiof  saitloBent  is  ^  bIIm  to  tha  narth*  «tii  Ilk«  tb« 
Q#ih  Yataa  tha(3p  iaid«ntatid  gioihqna>* 


R.  F.  Burton:  The-  City  of  the  Saints  feacross  the 
Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  578,  1861. 


U  T  A  H  S. 


Bands; 


Tabiachi  s  (=T^Jn.>^Ji^  y^"''^  V  ^y- 


Noaches 

Payuches  (Pai  UtaJis)         Sogups 


Population: 

"Estimated  at  5000  souls." 

(Domenech.,  Seven  Years'  Residence  in  Gt.  Deserts  of 
N.  America,  Vol.  II,  8,  1860.) 


YdJTA  INDIANS 


MMBMWNOBNWl 


Name  pleiced  on  map  of  Lower  California  and  Jfexico-  just 
SB  of  Great  Salt  Lake.         — Map  accompanying  Henry  I.  Simpson: 
Three  Weeks  in  the  Gold  Mines,   or  Adventures  with  the  Gtold  Diggers 
of  California  in  August  1848.     New  York  1848. 


ijJrC^ 


E.  A.  Graves.  Indian  Agent,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  dated  Dona  Ana,  New 
Mexico,  June  8.  1854.  states  that  the  Utfl^  are 
divided  into  6  bands:  121335^21.  SSEfitea.  Tabe::nachg£. 
Cibg^jricheft.  T^J2an=akS0fi.  and  Pi-u-oha^' 
E.A.Graves.  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  p.  178.  1854 


Jules  Remj  relates  '  a  story  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  Wakara,  chief  of 
the  Utah  Indians,  who>  died  at  Meadow  Creek, 
6  miles  from  Pillmor©,  Utah,  in  January  1855. 

— ^Remy  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Sreat 
Salt  Lake  City,  LI,  5i5-M6,'  1861. 
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Ut«  Massacre  no  ^^^ 

114  Colorado.    Ute  Massacre.    Ute  Blodbadet:  Den  tappra  Miss  Meekers 

fangenskap,  berattSat  of  henne  sjelf,  samt  Hennes  more  och  Fru  F"ces  De- 

•  rattelser  cm  deras,  Samt  deras  barns  forfarliga  lidanden.    IZmo,  54  pp.  ^ewn. 
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i^^A-4-Alju.^ -p^  tUx. 


(9—  ^L.=«^,lSL,^7-fO,Ho<f 


Wah-ka-ra's  (Walker's)  band  of  Utahs 


SWft^  k«vv<L-<^-Vv 


Oct. 1,1853,  report  confirmed  "of  a  war  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  Wah-ka-ra's  (Walker's)  band  of  Utahs'  by  Green 
river  Indians  met  south  of  Roan  or  Book  Cliffs,  Utah,-- 
Lt.E.G.Beckwith,  Pacific  R.R.Repts., Vol. II,  A,  p. 62, 
1855. 


i-_. 


/ 


UisO.',  I^tf. 


TTgle  ^X>(C:^,wa/^^M^ ^"^ 


The  band  of  dissatisfied  Ute  Indians  who  left  their  allotted  lands 
on  the  Uintah  I^veservalion  In  Utah  in  lOOC)  were  referred  to  in  the 
,  .    ,     last    annual    report    as   having    left    Fort    Meade, 

Fte  Indian  disturb-  ^  .  i  i     i         i.i 

ances.  g    IMi..  where  they  had  been  conducted   by  the 

military  authorities,  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation,  in 
June,  1907,  arrangements  having  been  perfected  through  the  Interior 
Department  for  their  future  residence  there.  In  October,  1907,  how- 
ever, these  Indians  again  became  discontented,  restless,  and  turbulent, 
and  the  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation,  under  whose 
custody  they  had  been  placed  on  July  2,  1907,  telegraphed  the  com- 
manding  officer  at  Fort  Meade  for  three  troops  of  cavalry  to  subdue 
these  Utes.  The  cavalry  proceeded  to  Thunder  Butte  Creek,  and  by 
the  mere  display  of  force  and  the  exercise  of  tact  and  good  judgment 
the  Indians  were  brought  under  subjection  without  bloodshed  and 
departed  under  military  escort  on  June  30,  1908,  for  the  Uintah 
Indian  Reservation.     ^_  .        »«^_,  x^  ^     \ 
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U  T  E 


^nr 


Treaty  »3b  March  2,  1868.— IMian  Affairs:  Laws  and  Treaties, 
Vol.  II  (Treaties),  pp.  990-996,   1904. 


Bands^  mentioned: 

^Tabaquache 
^abe  quache 
Capote 

Muache 


Weeminuche 
Yaznpa 

Grrand  River 
Uintah 


UTAH 


Sart«*Pate  Creek  Farm 


Treaty  made  Dec^  50 ^  1849 >-— Indian  Affairs:  Laws  and  Treaties, 
Vol.   II  (Treaties),  pp.   565-587,   1904. 

Treaty  witii  Taheguache  band  Oct^  7,   1863 ^^^ Ibid,  pp.  856-859; 
territorial  limits  defined, p.  856;     consents  to  have 
Mohua^e  band  settled  with  them,  p.  857. 


This  fann  was  situated  in  the  west  end  of  San-Pete 
valley  and  county^         It  was  opened  about  1856  under  the 
directions  of  Agent  Hurt  for  a  band  of  the  IJtahs  under  Chief 
Arapeen,   a  brother  of  San-Pitch,     One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation  1858^ 

Mess.  &  Docs.  H.H,35th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  "Rx.  Doc.  no. 2 
1858.     Rept.  Cornrar.  Indian  Affairs,  p. 563. 
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to  divide  facts  actually  observed  from  creations  or  lancy. 
But  Mr.  Catliii  must  not  be  beld  responsible  for  illogical 
deductions  even  from  his  facts.  I  know  not  how  Mr.  Allen 
arrived  at  his  conclusion,  but  I  do  know  that  pictographs 
in  profile  are  found  among  very  many,  if  not  all  the  tribes 
of  North  America. 

N"ow,  for  another  example.  Peschel,  in  "  The  Races  of 
Man  "  (page  151),  says : 

The  transatlantic  history  of  Spain  has  no  case  comparable  in 
iniquity  to  the  act  of  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  who  deposited  the 
clothes  of  scarlet-fever  or  small-pox  patients  on  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  natives,  irx  order  to  spread  the  pestilence  among  them  ;  and  of 
the  North  Ameiicans  who  used  strychnine  to  poison  the  wells  which 
the  Kedskins  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  the  deserts  of  Utah  ;  of 
the  wives  of  Australian  settlers,  who,  in  times  of  famine,  mixed 
arsenic  with  the  meal  which  they  gave  to  starving  natives. 

In  a  foot  note  on  the  same  page,  Burton  is  given  as  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  poisoned  the  wells  of  the  redskins. 

Referring  to  Burton,  in  "  The  City  of  the  Saints  "  (page 
474),  we  find  him  saying : 

The  Yuta  claim,  like  the  Shoshonee,  descent  from  an  ancient 
people  that  immigrated  into  their  present  seats  from  the  Northwest. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  considerjibly  decreased  ac- 
cording to  the  mountaineers,  and  have  been  demoralized  mentally 
and  physically  by  the  emigrants :  formerly  they  were  friendly,  now 
they  are  often  at  war  with  the  intruders.  As  in  Australia,  arsenic 
and  corrosive  sublimate  in  springs  and  provisions  have  diminished 
their  number. 

]^ow,  why  did  Burton  make  this  statement?  In  the 
same  volume  he  describes  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre, 
and  gives  the  story  as  related  by  the  actors  therein.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  affair 
tried  to  shield  themselves  by  diligently  publishing  that  it 
was  a  massacre  by  Indians  incensed  at  the  travelers  because 
they  had  poisoned  certain  springs  at  which  the  Indians  were 
wont  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  water.  When  Mr.  Burton 
was  in  Salt  Lake  City  he,  doubtless,  heard  these  stories. 

So  the  falsehoods  of  a  murderer,  told  to  hide  his  crime, 
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full  face,  as  it  implies  a  special  point  of  view,  suppresses  half  the 
features,  and  is  not  diagrammatic  or  symbolical  of  all  the  separate 
parts.  Negroes  and  North  American  Indians  cannot  understand  pro- 
file :  they  ask  what  has  become  of  the  other  eye.  I 

Perhaps  Mr.  AUen  derives  his  idea  of  the  inability  of  the 
Indians  to  understand  profiles  from  a  statement  of  Catlin, 
which  I  have  seeit  used  for  this,  and  other  purposes,  by  dif- 
ferent Anthropologists  until  it  seems  to  hav^  become  a  /a- 

vorite  fact  \  / 

Turning  to  Catlin's"  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Condition^  of  the  l^orth  American  Indians," 
(Vol.  2,  page  2,)  we  fii\d  him  saying  :    . 

After  I  had  painted  thesdand  many  more/  whom  I  have  not  time 
at  present  to  name,  I  painted  the  portrait, of  a  celebrated  warrior  of 
the  Sioux,  by  the  name  of  Mah-to-chee-g|t,  (the  little  bear),  who  was 
unfortunately  slain  in  a  few  rioments  a|ter  the  picture  was  done,  by 
one  of  his  own  tribe;  and  which  was/ery  near  costing  me  my  life 
for  having  painted  a  side  view  Qf  hi^iface,  leaving  one-half  of  it  out 
of  the  picture,  which  had  been  tl^e  c^use  of  the  affray  ;  and  supposed 
by  the  whole  tribe  to  have  been  int^^ntionally  left  out  by  me,  as  "good 
for  nothing."  This  was  the  last  picture  that  I  painted  amongst  the 
Sioux,  and  the  last,  undoubtedly,  4hat  I  shall  ever  paint  in  that  place. 
So  tremendous  and  so  alarming  #as  the  excitement  about  it,  that  my 
brushes  were  instantly  put  awAy,  and  I  embarked  the  next  day  on 
the  steamer  for  the  sources  Of  the  Missouri,  and  was  glad  to  get 
under  weigh.  ^ 


L    ' 


1^ 


Subsequently  Mr.  Catiin  elaborates  this  incident  into  the 
"  Story  of  the  Dog."  Vol.  2,  page  188  et  seq. 

Now,  whatsoever  of  truth  or  of  fancy  there  may  be  in 
this  story  it  cannot  pe  used  as  evidence  that  the  Indians 
could  not  understand  or  interpret  profile  pictures,  for  Mr. 
Catlin  himself  gives  several  plates  of  Indian  pictographs 
exhibiting  profile  faces.  In  my  cabinet  of  pictographs  I 
have  hundreds  of  side  views  made  by  Indians  of  the  same 
tribe  of  which  Mr.  Catlin  was  speaking. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  travelers  and  other  per- 
sons who  write  for  the  sake  of  making  good  stories  must  be 
used  with  the  utmost  caution.  Catlin  is  only  one  of  a  thou- 
sand such  who  can  be  used  with  safety  only  by  persons  so 
thoroughly  accjuainted  with  the  subject  that  they  are  able 
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have  gone  into  history  as  facts  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians.  In  the 
paragraph  quoted  from  Burton  some  other  errors  occur.  The 
Utes  and  Shoshonis  do  not  claim  to  have  descended  from  an 
ancient  people  that  immigrated  into  their  present  seats  from 
the  northwest.  Most  of  these  tribes,  perhaps  all,  have 
myths  of  their  creation  in  the  very  regions  now  inhabited 
by  them. 

Again,  these  Indians  have  not  been  demoralized  mentally 
or  physically  by  the  emigrants,  but  have  made  great  prog- 
ress toward  civilization. 

The  whole  account  of  the  Utes  and  Shoshonis  given  in 
this  portion  of  the  book  is  so  mixed  with  error  as  to  be  val- 
ueless, and  bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  having  been  derived 
from  ignorant  frontiersmen. 

Turning  now  to  the  first  volume  of  Spencer's  Principles  of 

Sociology  (page  149)  we  find  him  saying : 

And  thus  prepared,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  on  being  told  that 
the  Zuiii  Indians  require  "much  facial  contortion  and  bodily  gesticu- 
lation to  make  their  sentences  perfectly  intelligible  ;  "  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bushman  needs  so  many  signs  to  eke  out  its  meaning, 
that  "they  are  unintelligible  in  the  dark ;  "  and  that  the  Arapahos 
"  can  hardly  converse  with  anotlier  in  the  dark." 

When  people  of  different  languages  meet,  especially  if  they 
speak  languages  of  different  stocks,  a  means  of  communica- 
tion is  rapidly  established  between  them  composed  partly  of 
signs  and  partly  of  oral  words,  the  latter  taken  from  one  or 
both  of  the  languages  but  curiously  modified  so  as  hardly  to 
be  recognized.  Such  conventional  languages  are  usually 
called  "jargons,"  and  their  existence  is  rather  brief. 

When  people  communicate  with  each  other  in  this  man- 
ner oral  speech  is  greatly  assisted  by  sign  language,  and  it  is 
true  that  darkness  impedes  their  communication.  The  great 
body  of  frontiersmen  in  America  who  associate  more  or  less 
with  the  Indians  depend  upon  jargon  methods  of  communi- 
cation with  them  ;  and  so  we  find  that  various  writers  and 
travellers  describe  Indian  tongues  by  the  characteristics  of 
this  jargon  speech.     Mr.  Spencer  usually  does. 
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The  Zuni  and  the  Arapaho  Indians  have  a  language  with 
a  complex  grammar  and  copious  vocabulary  well  adapted  to 
the  expression  of  the  thoughts  incident  to  their  customs  and 
status  of  culture,  and  they  have  no  more  difficulty  in  convey- 
ing their  thoughts  with  their  language  by  night  than  English- 
men have  in  conversing  without  gaslight.  An  example  from 
each  of  three  eminent  authors  has  been  taken  to  illustrate 
the  worthlessness  of  a  vast  body  of  anthropologic  material 
to  which  even  the  best  writers  resort. 

Anthropology  needs  trained  devotees  with  philosophic 
methods  and  keen  observation  to  study  every  tribe  and  na- 
tion of  the  globe  almost  de  novo ;  and  from  materials  thus 
collected  a  science  may  be  established. 
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War  Department,  March  25,  1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Eepre- 
seutatives  the  accompanying  communication  from  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  inclosing  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Territory  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  during  the  years 

1865,  1866,  and  1867. 

JNO.  A.  RAWLINS, 

Secretary  of  War, 


Adjutant  General's  Office,  Utah  Territory, 

Salt  Lake  City^  February  9,  1869. 

1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward  to  you  the  accounts  of  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Territory  of  Utah  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities 
in  said  Territory  during  the  years  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 

The  seat  of  this  war  has  been  chiefly  in  San  Pete,  Sevier,  and  Pi-Ute 
Counties,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description  of  that 
part  of  the  Territory  to  enable  you  to  more  readily  understand  the  situa- 
tion of  those  inhabitants,  and  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a  strong 
military  force  constantly  in  the  field  during  the  season  of  hostilities. 

San  Pete  Valley  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  this  city, 
and  extends  southward  some  sixty  miles,  and  is  from  five  to  fifteen  miles 
wide,  surrounded  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  from  which  streams 
of  water  flow  down  into  the  valley  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  miles. 
On  these  streams,  and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  settlements 
and  towns  are  mostly  located.    There  are  in  this  valley,  which  was  first 
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settled  in  1849,  nine  large  and,  until  the  war,  flourishing  settlements,  viz  • 
Fountamgreen,  Moroni,  Coalville,  Fairview,  Mount  Pleasant,  Sprinff- 
town,Fort.Ei)hraim,  Manti,  and  Fort  Gunnison,  each  with  a  population 
ot  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  inhabitants.    The  San  Pete  Elver 
runs  though  the  valley  from  north  to  south,  and  empties  into  the  Sevier 
Kiver  below  Fort  Gunnison.    :Nrear  this  point  Sevier  County  joins  San 
1  ete  and  extends  directly  south  some  sixty  miles  up  the  Sevier  Valley 
In  Sevier  County  there  was,  when  the  war  commenced,  four  thriviuir 
settlements,  viz.,  Sehna,  Glenwood,  Richfield,  and  Alma,  with  a  popula 
tion  of  about  fifteen  hundred.   Pi-Ute  County  lies  directly  south  of  Sevier 
In  these,  as  m  San  Pete  County,  the  settlements  are  located  on  the 
streams  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  are  hiffh  and  verv 
rugged.  .  »  J 

The  war  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1865,  when  a  band  of 
ban  Pete  Utes,  led  by  Black  Hawk,  killed  Peter  Ludwicksen  near  Manti, 
.  ban  1  ete  County,  and  on  the  following  day,  Barney  Ward  and  Mr.  Lamb- 
I  ?^"'  ^^?^.  ^.^^"^^^  ^^^^^^'  County,  and  drove  off  a  large  herd  of  stock  ut> 
the  adjoinmg  canon.    A  company  of  cavalry  was  immediately  mus- 
tered into  service,  gave  them  chase,  and  when  about  ten  miles  up  the 
canon  received  a  deadly  fire  from  the  Indians  from  behind  the  rocks 
111  an  almost  impregnable  position.    From  the  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains  on  both  sides  they  could  not  be  flanked.    Two  of  our  men  were 
instantly  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  the  company  was  obliged  to  fall 
back,  until  on  the  arrival  of  additional  forces  they  again  started  in  pur- 
suit, and  traveling  one  hundred  miles  over  an  extremely  rugged  coun- 
try, overtook  them  near  Fish  Lake,  gave  them  battle,  killing  and  wound- 
IV,?  ^^Y^^'^1  ^f  the  Indians,  but  the  stock  had  been  driven  on  towards  the 
I^lk  Mountains  and  could  not  be  recovered.    The  war  had  now  com- 
menced, and  all  overtures  of  peace  were  peremptorily  refused  by  the 
Indians.    His  excellency  J.  D.  Doty,  then  governor  of  the  Territory, 
and  Colonel  O.  H.  Irish,  then   superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  were 
applied  to  for  aid.    The  superintendent  requested  the  military  authori- 
ties at  Camp  Douglas,  in  this  city,  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  protect 
the  settlers  and  to  arrest  the  offending  Indians.    This  was  declined. 
feee  annual  report  of  O.  H.  Irish,  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Utah 
lerritory,  Sept.  9,  18G5,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  published  in  the  "Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior," 18(>5-'(>6,  page  314,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

''  During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  been  peaceful,  with  the 
exception  of  the  difficulties  with  a  band  of  outlaws  in  San  Pete  Vallev 
mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  28th  of  April  last.  At  that  time  I 
requested  the  military  authorities  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  protect 
the  settlers  and  to  arrest  the  offending  Indians.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  settlers  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  organized  a 
force  of  about  eighty  men  and  drove  the  Indians  back  to  Grand  Kiver, 
killing  about  one-third  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
committiug  the  depredations.'^ 

O.H.  IRISH, 

Superintendent  J  dtc. 

May  26.— The  Indians  killed  John  Given,  wife,  and  four  children, 
near  Thistle  Valley,  San  Pete  County,  and  Mr.  Neilson,  near  North  Bend, 
in  the  same  county,  and  on  the  29th,  David  M.  Jones,  near  the  same 
settlement,  and  drove  off  a  large  herd  of  horses  and  cattle.  In  conse- 
quence  of  these  renewed  outrages  other  companies  of  cavalry  were 
mustered  into  service,   and    all    the    stock    in  those  counties,  which 
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had  up  to  that  time  ranged  in  the  valleys  and  sides  of  the  mountains, 
were  gathered  up  and  herded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  by  the 
inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution  and  effort  made  by  the  militia 
and  the  settlers,  in  consequence  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  situation  of  the  settlements,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
enemy  making  an  occasional  raid  on  a  settlement  or  some  herd  of  stock, 
as  they  would  come  down  from  the  mountains  in  force  and  return  in  an 
hour  to  an  almost  impregnable  position  in  the  canon  or  some  previ- 
ously unknown  mountain  pass. 

For  the  better  protection  of  the  settlements  all  of  the  able-bodied 
men  in  those  counties  were  mustered  into  service  as  home  guards,  and 
performed  duty  in  this  capacity,  but  no  returns  of  this  service  are  inclu- 
ded in  these  accounts. 

The  war  continued,  the  Indians  gaining  accessions  to  their  ranks,  and 
having,  during  the  summer,  massacred  between  thirty  and  forty  men, 
women  and  children.  The  last  raid  in  1865  was  on  Fort  Ephraim,  San 
Pete  County,  in  the  month  of  October,  when  five  men  and  two  women 
were  killed,  and  two  men  wounded,  and  two  hundred  head  of  stock 
taken.  Many  battles  w  ere  fought  during  the  summer  and  some  forty  of 
Black  Hawk's  warriors  killed. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  the  Indians  withdrew  to  the  Colorado 
Eiver,  living  on  the  plunder  of  the  past  summer,  their  success  having 
furnished  them  with  horses  to  mount  all  who  would  join  their  ranks, 
and  plenty  of  beef  to  feed  them— strong  inducements  to  Indians.  Noth- 
ing reliable  was  heard  of  the  enemy  for  some  time,  but  it  was  rumored 
that  they  were  daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  making  preparations  for 
another  campaign  so  soon  as  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains 
would  permit. 

Early  in  the  mouth  of  February,  18CG,  their  intentions  were  defined 
by  making  a  raid  on  a  small  settlement  in  Kane  County,  southern  Utah, 
killing  Dr.  Whitmore  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Mclntyre,  and 
driving  off'  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  some  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  a  few 
days  making  another  raid  on  Berryville,  in  the  same  county,  killing  two 
men  and  one  woman,  and  taking  some  horses  and  cattle ;  and  as  the 
snow  disappeared  from  the  mountains  north,  so  they  continued  to  ad- 
vance on  the  settlements  in  force,  having  been  joined  by  a  number  of 
the  Navajos  and  a  band  of  Elk  Mountain  Utes.  The  war,  which  at  its 
commencement  looked  small,  began  to  assume  alarming  proportions, 
and  as  the  settlers  had  to  rely  on  the  militia  of  the  Territory,  Lieuten- 
ant General  Daniel  H.  Wells  ordered  all  the  able-bodied  men  that  could 
be  spared  from  San  Pete,  Sevier,  and  Pi-Ute  counties  to  be  immediately 
mustered  into  service  as  cavalry  or  intantry,  and  organized  for  defense. 
Before  the  organization  was  completely  effected,  another  raid  was  made 
on  Marysvale,  Pi-Ute  County,  April  2d  5  two  men  were  killed  and  a  band 
of  horses  captured.  Their  next  raid  was  on  Selina,  Sevier  County, 
April  20th.  Here  two  men  were  killed  and  two  hundred  head  of  cattle 
and  horses  taken.  See  letters  of  Colonel  F.  H.  Head,  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  Utah  Territory,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  published  in  "  Indian  Affairs,  1866,"  on  pages  128, 
130,  of  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

«^  Utah  Superintendency, 

"  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  April  30,  186G. 

"  Sir  :  Black  Hawk,  a  somewhat  prominent  chief  of  the  Utah  In- 
dians, has  been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year  past  in  active  hostilities 
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against  the  settlements  in  the  southern  Borfion  nf  tuc  m     -. 

band  consisted  at  first  of  but  fortv  foii?  m»„  Th        '*  Terntory.    His: 

and  desperate  characters  from  S  ^oTn  and'  otS/tWh  "'"'Jl^  ^'^*'*^* 
summer  and  autumn  of  1865  hA  rnolT  »^  ,  *"^®*-  during  the 
the  weak  and  nnZtected  Stlem^t«  It^T^""^'  successful  forays  upon 
killed  in  all  thirty4wo  Sel  SSve  J»^  f^lt  ^"'^  ^^^"^  bounties, 
of  two  thousand  cattle  and  horses  ^^^yto  the  mountains  upwards 

feSSaSs^''  Hirsre^TuSin^  t  ^*"^™  K?^'""-^  ^^  ^^- 
abundantly  and  mounraU  Indians  ;h^^  iZerhNr^'^  ^'^  ^  ^^ 
acquired  by  his  raids  was  such  thaf  hi«  I^^k  ^™'  ^^^  t^®  prestige 
increase,  deVte  his  TcasTonal  ios£^  ^^t?  He'sTn^f  ^'"?  f 

r  ^^:^«t:^-'  --^-rtCrudX^g^r  fbS^^^^^ 

numbrrs'^a'Te  t^did^^triors'^^a ?^^ ,-fo-ation,  now 
from  New  Mexico.     ''''°'^^**  warriors,  one-half  of  whom  are  Navajos. 

acretSTs'to^'tie'LtT^To'^^^^^^^^  the  purpose  of  preventing 
tion  with  Governor  CkeedesSMnnTi^i*^''^'  ^^*^'"  •'«'»«"'ta*'- 
United  States  troops  inXs  distS  tJslnd  tw^**^'},;*'"'""'^'''*'''^  the 
soldiers  to  that  portion  of  the  TeStoJ^  TtnZVl^^''^^J^"'P^''^^  «f 
repel  further  attacks.  Colonel  P.^JJlrYatf^*^**;*^*'  settlements  and 
for  instructions  in  re^rentto  m^SS^^^^^^  Dodg^ 

to  have  an  expression  of  your  view^  « « +nTv:.      r^^^.  H  "''^''^  P'^ased 
this  matter.  ^         ^^®  ^®  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 

"  Very  respeetfuUy,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"P.  fl.  HEAD, 
"  Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY,  "  ^^P^intmdmt. 

"  Cmnmisgioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

"  Washington,  D.  C." 

And  under  date  of  21st  Juno  iRft«  ,„  „    •    •, 
states,  rsee  page  130  of  slw  SSreportT  '''''"'^"'^''^t'^"'  ie 

appieSTh'e  StSj^y^tSr^i^d^^  ^'t  ^P"'  *^^^  ^  ^^ 
troops  to  protect  the  settlers  rth^^^nJ'^'*  ""^^l^"^  companies  of 
exposed  to  Indian  raids!  and  tha^  ColfnrP  ?f  ""^  ^^^  Territory  most 

point,  ha<ltelegraphed%SsS^tio.tl~5-^^'^  ^*  «»'« 

communication  is  herewith  inclosed  "^  response  to  such 

TaSfthTSd^'^WafSn/™'^.  ^  I  ^-«  informed  by 

the  viiley,  himself  and'  aU  h^warriorrrrf^  '"'"'t^-  «^  "^  ^'"'•i^^l  ^^ 
hostile  In'dians  in  the  soXrnTrtTon  ^7),^^*''^^  ""^^^^  J«^"  the 
upon  the  settlements.  He  X  infSed  2  ti..T^V*T^V  their  war 
secured  a  number  of  recruits  amon^^h^  ^f,  *5?*  ^'**?''  ^^^k,  having 
his  force  to  three  hundred  warriZwafthfni^-"°*^^''  ?*««  *«  «^e^ 
Mountain  countrv  to  atta^^k  til;  t^o'iT       .S"  ^®"'"S  ®"t  from  the  Elk 

"  On  reaching  this  citron  mvTSr'n  w\Tf'  i"  ^^'^  ^^t^  bounty 
facts  in  my  polsession  re?S  to  bLc^  nFwf  ^;  '  communicated  the 
General  Wells,one  of  the  prin^S  Sfa  ^^t^^^^Z^l^^ 
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the  governor,  has  raised  two  or  three  companies  of  militia,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  threatened  locality  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the  ex- 
pected attack.  _  ^  ^ 
*                                                                               '*F.  H.  HEAD, 

"  Superintendent^ 

^'  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  May  2, 1866. 
"  General  Pope  telegraphs  that  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
will  have  to  depend  for  the  present  on  the  militia  to  compel  the^Indi- 
ans  to  behave  at  Selina. 

"  Bv  command  of  Major  General  Dodge,  S 

^  .  « SAMUEL  C.  MACKEY, 

^'Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
<*  Colonel  Carroll  H.  Potter, 

"  Commanding  District  of  Utah.^ 

Accordingly,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  place  all  the  settlements 
south  and  east  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  a  better  state  for  defense,  and  troops 
were  mustered  into  service  from  Salt  Lake  and  other  counties,  and  de- 
spatched to  the  scene  of  hostilities.    The  weaker  settlements  in  Summit, 
Wasatch,  San  Pete,  Sevier,  Pi-Ute,  Beaver,  Iron,  Kane  and  Washington, 
were  abandoned  and  removed  to  the  stronger.    Substantial  forts  were 
built,  and  all  the  stock  in  the  above  named  counties  was  gathered  up 
and  guarded.    Overtures  of  peace  were  made  by  the  settlers  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  but  were  defiantly  refused  by  the  Indians;  and  on 
the  11th  day  of  June  Lieutenant  General  D.  H.  Wells  started  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Fort  Gunnison,  San  Pete  County, 
and  took  command  in  person,  remaining  in  San  Pete,  Sevier  and  Pi-TJte 
counties  three  months.    Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  and  the 
energy  and  faithfulness  of  the  militia  troops  in  service,  such  was  the 
extent  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  that  the  enemy,  lying 
secreted,  would  occasionally  succeed  in  making  a  dash  on  some  weak 
point  and  capturing  a  herd  of  stock.    Thus  it  continued  through  the 
summer,  while  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  for  three  hundred  miles  m 
extent  was  paralyzed,  but  more  particularly  w^as  it  the  case  in  San  Pete, 
Sevier  and  Pi-Ute  counties.  No  improvements  were  made.  The  sawmills 
in  the  canons  were  silent,  and  in  many  cases  were  burnt  up  or  other- 
wise destroyed  by  the  Indians.    Very  little  grain  was  raised  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  men  in  the  service  in  those  counties.   During  the 
summer  about  twenty  persons  were  massacred,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  stock  was  taken,  and  many  flourishing  settlements  were  broken  up 
and  abandoned.    Several  skirmishes  occurred  through  the  summer,  in 
which  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Indians  again  drawing  off  for  winter  quarters,  on  the  1st  day  of 
November,  the  last  of  the  militia  troops  were  mustered  out. 

tPeace  again  reigned  for  a  short  time.  The  mountains  and  passes  were 
again  blocked  with  snow,  and  the  inhabitants  had  a  short  interval  to 
prepare  for  winter. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  heard  from  the  Indians  until  early  in 
Januarv,  1867,  when  they  commenced  the  war  for  another  year  by  mak- 
ing a  raid  on  Pine  Valley,  Washington  County,  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  Territorv,  capturing  a  band  of  horses.  Captain  Andrews, 
with  a  company  of  calvary,  followed  them,  recovered  most  of  the  horses 
and  killed  seven  Indians.  All  was  quiet  again  till  March,  when  another 
raid  was  made  on  Eichfield,  Sevier  County.  Here  they  kmed  one  man, 
one  woman,  and  a  yoimg  girl  fourteen  years  of  age.    The  kiUmg  ot  the 
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mustered  into  service  iii  San  P^fo  q^^         ,  £?  ^^^  troops  were  acrain 

SSS.  ^S7a.aS»^^"™"'^ '» S  SI'S 

made  a  raid  on  Beaver,  Kver  Count v^«  ^r'-'*^'  ^°**«"  theLTh  thev 
Au^r  i^/%r*  «f  Pi  Ute  cS^  •'"P*"""^  «  i'^rge  herd  of  sS 

ColoSp!*Kiad^fr,?,**  'V""'  ^"Periutendent  of  Indian  affv 
mote  peace.  Ka%%tcLtd°|  o'bt.^'*?"^  "'*  ttJnSsfp™' 
Hawk  and  obtained  his  promise  ?hn?h  "'^f."  >"terview  with  Black 
depredations  on  the  whites  Shnfi  ^^  "^5"^*^  ^^frain  from  fi^W 
the  war  entirely  stop™ Ve  ^tesJed^'j''*  "I'  '^^^  i»fl»e°c^  toTave 
the  outlaws  would  continue  depredS«  ^^-'l ^'^^^^i''  that  some  of 
*iy.f'*l/lds  have,  been  made  iTnShk'in,^'''- ^**', ''^^^  *he  easels 

^K  sSfo^Ste^r  ^^p^^^«^^    '"*  ^'  ^^  ^^'^^-"^ 

;vhile  camped  on  the '|eS  Efver^ul^^*^         ^  ^'ompanj-  of  whites 
During  the  summer  they  made  seve^i^-n  ^^^^  /"""^  and  wounded  one 
and  in  November  attacked  n,.otI      i  '^^'f^'on stockinSan  Pete  ValW.' 

formed  Y^^  hand  othot'es  ITlnf^S'l '?  southern  Utlh'a^ci 
formed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of- iTt  T'7^  "^'"^i^'e  was  per- 
not  been  received  at  this  offiPA  «.^  ^^'  hut  as  the  returns  havp 

Panying  accounts,  which  atnm»ff  ^  %  '*''*'  "''*  included  in  the  aooo^ 
1865,  liec,  18677^8  Siecam'l?!^^^^^^^  ^«'-  the  three  ^!Z' 

«um  of  one' million  oKnX?  aid  t-^''^*  l^^^ewith  forwarded,  to  th^ 

legislature  of^tL'TSoi?^  appZedSir''^  T*°  ^  ""^---I  of  the 
governor,  of  which  the  followfngTa  cop.v :  ^^•'^"''"e^"  Charles  Durkee! 

MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  PBAVIN.^    l.r..,    .„ 
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settlements  of  this  Territory  where  Indian  hostilities  existed.  Colonel  Potter  sent 
east  for  instructions  in  the  case,  and  received  answer  from  General  |»»Jf.^f  ^^^^^f^^^ 
must  rely  on  the  militia  of  the  Territory.  During  this  war  Sevier  and  Pi-Ute  Counties 
were  abandoned  by  six  extensive  and  flourishing  settlements  it  being  considered 
impra^jticable  to  defend  them  there.  Their  remova?  was  effected  at  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  they  had,  their  stock  and  teams  being  mostly  stolen  and  driven  a!^ay.l^y  ^^l®,,^,"^^^^^^ 
and  thiy  were  removed  by  the  citizens  of  San  Pete  County.  Likewise  four  settlements 
on  the  borders  of  San-Pete  County  were  broken  up  and  removed  at  much  expense  and 
loss.  Airfifteen  settlements  in  Iron,  Kane,  and  Washington  Counties,  besides  two  or 
three  small  settlements  in  Wasatch  County.  In  this  war  we  have  lumished  our  own 
soldfers  arms,  ammunition,  transportation,  cavaky  horses,  and  supplies  for  the  /eare 
18^^^1866,  and  1867.  We  have  borne  a  heavy  burden,  and  we  ask  for  compensation 
ir^aid  as  most  of  our  citizens  at  and  near  the  seat  of  this  war  have  become  greatly 
?educ^'andimp^  and  likewise  the  other  settlenaents  that  have  had 

to  re^vTS-e^re  or  less  so.  We,  therefore,  ask  your  honorable  body  to  appropriate 
^?0n00tTcZpensatethecitizeis  for  their  service,  transportation,  and  supplies  m 
!uSrng  Indian  hostilities  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  during  the  years  before  named 
3  much  thereof  as  will  cover  these  expenses,  as  per  vouchers  and  t««timon  es  now 
in  the  adjutant  general's  office,  which  will  accompany  this  memorial,  or  follow  it  at  an 
early  day,  and  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 
Approved  February  21,  1868. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant,  ^   ^   CLAWSON, 

Adjutant  General  Utah  Territory. 

Hon.  Jno.  M.  Schofield, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington  Citij,  J).  C. 


36th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    (  Mrs.  Doc. 
m  Session.     ^  j    ^^   32 
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LETTER 

[op 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


IN  KXPLANAnON  OF 


Certain  items  in  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service 

in  Utah  Territory. 


March  13, 1860.-Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  March  9,  1860. 

♦u^^ooi  ^^!?  *^®  ^?°^^  ^"^  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
tne  ^ath  ultimo,  asking  for  information  as  to  certain  items  in  the: 
estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  Indian  service  in  Utah 
lerritory  and  1j)  enclose  a  copy  of  the  report,  with  accompanyinff- 
documents,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  your 
letter  was  referred.  ^ 

An  appropriation  will  be  required  for  1861,  and  the  estimates  there- 
lor  are  included  in  those  submitted  by  the  Commissioner 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  JoHK  Shkkm..,  '■  ^'^^MPSON,  Secretary, 

Chairman  Com.  of  Ways  and  Means,  House  o/Beps. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  March  8,  1860. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference 
from  your  department,   of  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  John  Sherma^ 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  the  28th  ultimo 
relative  to  the  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  m 
the  Territory  of  Utah  for  the  years  1858,  1859,  and  1861,  and  asking 
certain  questions  with  reference  thereto,  and  in  reply  thereto  I  havt 
to  report  in  the  following  manner  : 

irJA^\  '"i*^*"''^  *°  the  first  item,  for  an  appropriation  for  the  general 
incidental  expenses,  &c.,  of  the  Indian  service  in  Utah  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1859, 1  have  to  remark  that  the  sum  of  |73  500 
was  estimated  for  at  the  time  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairB 
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for  Utah  to  meet  the  then  prospective  demands  of  the  service,  aad 
that  from  an  examination  of  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers  in  that 
region  rendered  to  this  office  for  that  year,  there  is  found  a  necessity, 
in  order  to  a  settlement  of  said  accounts,  to  have  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  appropriated  and  the  amount  so  estimated  for  ap- 
propriated  at  this  session,  which  will  be  $18,500. 

Relative  to  this  appropriation  I  have  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  the  committee,  that  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  cut  down  in 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  Hon.  J.  Glancy  Jones,  then  its 
chairman,  promised  the  acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  who 
was  with  the  committee  by  invitation,  that  this  difference  should  be 
supplied  if  necessary  at  the  next  ensuing  Congress.  _ 

With  regard  to  the  estimates  for  funds  required  to  supply  defi- 
ciences  in  the  Indian  service  for  the  ^s^al  vear  fnding  the  30th  June, 
1858  I  have  to  advise  that  the  item  $56,599  31,  for  the  general  inci- 
dental  expenses  of  the  Indian  service  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  referred 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Chairman,  was  asked  for  at  the  time  to 
satisfy  liabilities  already  incurred,  for  which  accounts  had  been  ren- 
dered to  the  30th  of  September,  1857,  and  that  said  accounts  have 
remained  unadjusted  in  consequence  of  the  non-appropnation  thereof 

^In^tHs^^connexion,  I  have  to  refer  to  the  remarks  made  as  to  the 
character  of  the  deficiency  asked  for  as  above  mentioned,  and  also  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  appropriation,  if  made,  was  expected  to  be 
applied,  (see  pages  95  and  96,  vol.  11,  Ex.  Doc,  Ist  session,  35th 
Congress,)  and  to  state  that  additional  accounts  received  from  Utah 
ehow  the  necessity  of  providing  for  an  increase!  amount  of  $20,642  by 
in  this  respect,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  as  above  stated. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  of  course,  no  portions  of  these  sums 
asked  for  will  be  applied  in  payment  of  any  such  liabilities  unless  it 
appears  that  they  have  been  properly  incurred  for  purposes  necessary 
and  germain  to  the  Indian  service  in  the  Territory. 

In  answer  to  the  concluding  inquiry  of  the  committee,  I  have  to 
state  that  an  appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  in  Utah  will  bo 
required  for  the  year  1861,  and  that  estimates  therefor  would  have 
been  made  before  this  but  for  the  want  of  the  proper  data  upon  whicli 
to  base  the  same ;  and  the  course  of  such  omission  at  the  tinie  ot 
making  up  the  general  estimates  for  the  service  having  been  duly 
noted  in  letter  from  this  office  of  the  12th  October  last,  (see  printed 
estimates  I860- 61,  page  328,)  I  have  to  state  in  addition  that  the 
estimates  required  from  Superintendent  Forney  were  only  received  on 
the  date  at  which  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Chairman  is  dated.  1  he  re- 
ception of  the  superintendent's  estimates  now  enables  this  oliice  to 
make  up  the  regular  estimates  for  this  service  for  the  year  1861 ;  ana 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  estimates  theretor 
are  herewith  submitted,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  letter  ot  tne 
superintendent  of  the  27th  ultimo,  giving  in  detail  the  sums  requirea 
for  the  period  stated.  .. 

I  have  also  caused  to  be  placed  in  detail  on  said  estimates  the  item* 
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required  to  supply  the  deficiencies  for  the  service  in  Utah,  above 
alluded  to. 

The  letter  of  the  Hon.  Chairman  is  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  GREENWOOD, 

„        _  _  Commissioner, 

Hon.  J.  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Estimates  of  funds  required  for  the  Indian  service  in  the  Territory  of 

Utah  for  the  years  1858,  1859,  and  1861. 

For  the  general  incidental  expenses  of  the  Indian  service 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  presents  of  goods,  agricultu- 
ral implements  and  other  useful  articles,  including  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  superintendent,  agents,  clerk 
hire,  &c. $45,000  00 

For  surveying  and  mapping  four  farms  and  reservations,       1,200  00 

Aggregate  amount  required  for  year  1861 46,200  00 

Note. — The  difference  of  $9,050  between  the  above  aggregate  and 
that  of  the  superintendent's  estimates  arises  from  leaving  out  salaries 
of  superintendent,  agents,  and  interpreters,  which  are  embraced  in  the 
general  estimates  heretofore  submitted. 

For  the  Indian  service  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  the 
year  1858,  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior $77,242  00 

iVb^e.—This  amount  is  made  up  from  the  sum  of  $56,599  31  hereto- 
fore asked  for  but  not  appropriated,  and  $20,642  69  required  in  addi- 
tion by  returns  embracing  expenditures  subsequent  to  the  30th  of 
^September,  1857. 

For  the  Indian  service  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  the- 
year  1859 $18,500  00 

Note. — This  amount  being  the  difference  between  appropriation  and 
estimates  for  that  year. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  March  7,  1860. 


Washington  City,  D.  C,  February  27,  1860. 
Sir:  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  esti- 
mate of  funds  required  for  the  Indian  service  in  Utah  Territory  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  30,  1860 : 

1.  Salaries, 

Salary  for  the  superintendent $2,000 

Salary  for  clerk  to  superintendent ,. 1500 
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Salary  for  one  Indian  agent t|,550 

Salary  for  one  Indian  agent 'J^ 

Salary  for  one  Indian  agent..............;- ^^ 

Salaries  for  four  interpreters  and  subsistence %^^^  $11,050 

2.  Incidental  expenses. 

Travelling   expenses  of  superintendent,  including 

feed  of  mules,  pay  of  drivers,  and  blacksmith  in  g     4,000 

Travelling  expenses  of  agents,  office  rent,  tuel,  light, 

stationery,  and  blacksmithing.................. *:""" 

Office  rent  for  superintendent,  fuel,  light,  stationery,     ^  ^^^ 

and  printing •••••; ^'(\f\(\ 

Gunsmithing  for  Indians  not  on  the  farms ^>^"^     ^^  ^^^ 

3.  Indian  farms  in  operation. 

Implements,   stock,   farming  agents,   clothing    for 

working  Indians,  building,  and  smithmg 1",""" 

4.  Presents, 

Blanket8,  clotyiing,  &c •• ••••••-•    ^^00 

5.  Provisions  for  Indians  not  on  farms  and  while 

visiting  superintendent '  25  OOO 

6.  For  Carson  Valley  agency,  presents,  provisions,        ^^^ 

and  smithing •• •• ' 

7.  Surveying  and  mapping  four  farms  and  reserva-     ^  ^^^ 

tions ! 8,700 

55,250 


The  above  estimate  an^ounts  to  fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fiftv  dollars  in  which  is  inc  uded  the  funds,  required  for  the  Larson 
Valley  agencj  As  mentioned  to  you  in  a  verbal  co'?'««°>f  *'«"'.  J 
would  prifer  that  the  funds  for  said  agency  should  .^^e  sent  by  the 
department  to  California  for  the  agent  of  that  district  I  ^il'.^[ 
comse,  exercise  supervision  over  said  agency,  and  will,  if  compatible 
with  other  public  duties,  visit  it  during  the  summer  . 

The  amounts  under  seveial  heads  may  not  be  all  required,  wh  1st 
others  mTnot  meet  the  absolute  demands.  The  amounts  estimated 
?or  thefive  farms  already  under  operation,  if  the  se-on  for  agr,«a- 
ture  should  be  favorable,  I  am  almost  confident  will  not  be  ail  con 

'"T remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  «ervant^^^^^^^ 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.  T. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Greenwood,  , 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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painted  by  Samuel  Brookes,  is  in  posses- 
Bion  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 

fl.t  \I&clisoii«  \^*  ®*      / 

Bounikaeronon.  The  Iroquois  name  for 
a  tribe  defeated  by  them  a  few  years  be- 
fore 1682  (La  Salle  in  Margry,  D^c,  ii, 
237,  1877).    In  this  name  romn  is  the 

tribal  suffix.  _      '  .^^ 

Soupnapka.  A  former  Delaware  village 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Delaware  r.  in  New 
Jersey.— Newcastle  conf.  (1675)  m  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist^  XII,  523,  1877. 


JontH  Andrian  Band,  a  oand  ot  »nii- 
swap,  formerly  known  as  the  Adams 
Lake  band. —Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74,  1878. 

Soutliem  TJte.  The  general  otficial  des- 
ignation of  the  Ute  (q.  v.)  under  the 
Ft  Lewis  and  Southern  Ute  school  super- 
intendency,  s.  w.  Colorado,  on  a  reserva- 
tion comprising  483,750  acres.  They  com- 
prise the  Capote,  Moache,  and  Wiminu- 
che  bands,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  806  in  1909.     They  are  decreasing  in 

The  Wiminuche  are  the  strongest  num- 
merically  (454  individuals),  and  occupy 
the  S.W.  portion  of  the  reservation,  near 
Mesa  Verde;  they  are  the  ''unallotted 
part  of  the  tribe  and  endeavor  to  remain 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  primitive  state. 
The  Moache,  next  in  population,  and  the 
Capote,  are  settled  about  Ignacio;  their 
lands  have  been  allotted  in  severalty,  thev 
do  some  farming  with  Government  aid, 
and  are  somewhat  more  civilized  than  the 
Wiminuche.  «     .i 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Southern 
TJte  but  little  is  known;  they  occupied 
portions  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  possibly  even  Arizona.  In 
1775  Father  Escalante  visited  them,  de- 
scribing them  as  "inhabiting  the  region 
north  of  the  Moquis. ' '  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  they  were  esti- 
mated at  200  lodges,  with  from  1,400  to 
2,000  souls.  They  have  occupied  their 
present  reservation  since  1863. 

The  Southern  Ute  are  neither  indus- 
trious nor  wealthy.  The  family  property 
consists  at  best  of  a  tent,  a  few  pomes,  a 
wagon,  and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  or 
goats.  The  aged  members  of  the  Wimi- 
nuche band  arestillreceivingrations,  while 

the  Moache  and  Capote  about  Ignacio 
are  assisted  in  other  ways.  They  live,  by 
preference,  in  tipis  or  brush  shelters; 
only  a  few  of  those  at  Ignacio  have  houses 
of  adobe.  The  furnishings  of  the  dwell- 
ing are  of  the  rudest  description,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  quantity  of  rags,  a  soiled 
cotton  blanket  or  two,  one  or  two  water- 
gourds,  and  sometimes  a  sheep  skin  or  a 
goat  skin.  Other  individual  property  may 
consist  of  a  saddle,  bow  and  arrows,  or  a 


gun  or  revolver,  a  few  cups,  pans,  cans, 
and  a  bag  containing  extra  clothing  and 
ornaments.  The  middle  of  the  dwelling 
is  occupied  by  a  small  fireplace.  Among 
the  Wiminuche  the  tipis  are  often  moved 
from  place  to  place,  while  the  huts  are 
abandoned  or  destroyed.  ^.  »    - 

The  people  all  dress  to-dav  chiefly  in 
the  clothing  of  civilization;  the  blanket, 
or  in  its  absence  a  calico  shawl,  is  still  a 
favorite  part  of  the  costume .    The  women 
often  wear  leather  belts.     Decoration  is 
more    highly    regarded    than    clothing 
and  consists  chiefly  of  objects  covered 
with  beadwork,  as  pouches,  knife-scab- 
bards,  belts,  ete.,  of  necklaces,  and  some- 
times breast-plates  of  porcupine  quills. 
Medallions  and  badges,  and  copper  or 
silver  earrings,  are  much  in  favor  among 
the   men.     Both   sexes  wear   deerskin 
moccasins  ornamented  with  beadwork. 
A  sombrero  decorated  with  a  ribbon  or  a 
feather,  is  preferred  by  the  men  as  a 
head-covering.    The  men  wear  their  hair 
in  two  braids,  hanging  over  the  chest; 
some  of  the  men  wear  another  small  braid 
depending  from  the  middle  of  the  scalp. 
The  women  wear  the  hair  loose,  cut  above 
the  brows  and  at  the  back  to  convenient 

Ae  occupations  of  these  people  are  few. 
Once  subsisting  by  the  chase,  they  are  not 
good  laborers,  nor  do  they  take  kindly 
to  farming.    They  are  neither  wea,vers 
nor  potters,  and  only  a  limited  trade  is 
conducted  with  other  tribes.     Indolence 
is  characteristic  of  the  younger  men,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  tribe  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  degradation.    The 
family  life  is  of  a  rather  low  order.    Mar- 
riage is  easily  contracted  and  as  easily 
dissolved,  and  the  custom  of  exchanging 
wives  is   said   to  occur.     Polygyny  is 
practised,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
formerly.    The  morals  of  the  Wiminu- 
che particularly  are  bad.     Gambling  is 
prevalent,  a  woman  often  neglecting  her 
children  for  a  game  of  cards.     The  a^ed 
are  neglected  by  their  offspring,  being 
suffered  to  shift  for  themselves.     The 
natural  abilities  of  the  people,  however, 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  tribes. 
The  children  are  bright,  and  consider- 
able artistic  talent  is  exhibited  by  both 
men  and  women.     The  tribe  preserves 
remnants  of  what  may  have  been  a  clan 
organization,  and  each  band  recognizes 
a  distinct  chief.     In  important  matters 
the  families  act  together.    Intermarriage 
among  the  three  bands  is  not  prohibited. 
Friendship    exists    and    visits    are   ex- 
changed between  the  Southern  Ute  and 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.     Little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  Christianity. 
They  still  practise  a  few  ceremonies  and 
perform  a  few  dances,  among  the  latter 
being  a  "bear  dance,"  which  takes  place 
in  spring.    They  dispose  of  the  dead  as 
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soon  as  possible  either  by  burying  in  the 
ground  or,  preferably,  by  depositing  the 
remains  in  crevices  in  the  rocks,  the 
situation  of  which  is  carefully  guarded. 
The  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  with  all 
his  property,  is  burned.  An  observance 
still  common  among  both  sexes  is  face 
painting  in  many  colors  and  designs, 
to  some  extent  symbolic.  Physically 
the  people  exhibit  a  characteristic  physi- 
ognomy, which,  with  their  hair-dress, 
makes  them  easy  of  recognition  as  South- 
ern Ute.  They  are  short  in  stature,  and 
the  men  are  considerably  inclined  to 
obesity.  In  color  they  are  moderately 
brown  or  yellowish  brown.  Few  of  thd 
young  women  are  handsome,  and  the  old 
ones  usually  are  very  ugly.  The  hair 
shows  the  usual  Indian  characteristics; 
the  beard,  as  among  most  tribes,  is  eradi- 
cated. Measurements  of  50  male  adults 
indicate  an  average  height  of  166.8  cm. 
The  cephalic  index  shows  a  rather  wide 
range,  with  a  predominance  of  mesoce- 
phaly.  The  tribe  is  less  pure  in  blood 
than  the  more  northerly  Ute.  (a.  h.  ) 
Zuidelnke  Utes.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  314, 
1885  (Dutch  form). 

Sonthem  Workman.  See  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute. 

Sonthwood  Indians.  An  evident  mis- 
print for  Southward  Indians,  referring  to 
those  s.  of  Ohio  r.— Croghan  (1750)  in 
Kauffman,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  27,  1851. 

Sowi.  ^^  The  Jackrabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

So'-wi\?Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 
Sowi  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 
1900.    Bui.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884. 
Sowiinwa.     The  Deer  clan  of  the  Ala 

(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi.  v*^  '^ 
Shu-hui-ma.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884. 
So-wi'-in-wa  wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VII,  401,  1894  {vmn-vm=c\aji).  Sowinii  winwii.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 1891.  So'-win- 
wa.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38, 1891. 

Soyennow.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  division  of  the  Chopunnish  (see 
Nez  Perces)  on  the  n.  side  of  the  upper 
Clearwater  in  Idaho.  Their  number  was 
given  as  400  in  1805.  They  were  prob- 
ably a  band  of  the  Paloos. 

Sagennom.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  570, 1853. 
Soyennom.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,ii,  471,1814. 
So-yen-now.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  116, 
1905.  Tatqu'nma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
745,  1896  (proper  form,  whence  Thatuma  hills). 

Soyopa.  A  rancheria  of  the  Nevome, 
which  contained  also  some  Eudeve 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  351,  1864),  and 
forming,  in  1730-64(?),  a  visita  of  the 
mission  of  Onabas  (q.  v. ).  Situated  on  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Yaqui  r.,  lat.  29°  5-^, 
Ion.  109°  20^  Sonora,  Mexico. 


ished,  and  rarely  show  decided  marks  of 
use,  and  besides  are  sometimes  made  of 
soft  stone  of  several  varieties,  archeologists 
are  disposed  to  assign  them  to  ceremonial 
use.  The  name  has  been  given  them  be- 
cause they  resemble  somewhat  ordinary 

spades,  although 
some  varieties  are 
as  much  like  blades 
of  axes,  hoes,  or 
shovels.    This  name 


Ensayo  {ca.  1762),  124,  1863. 

Spades.    See  Hoes  and  Spades. 

Spade- stones.  Prehistoric  objects  of 
polished  stone,  the  jjurpose  of  which 
has  not  been  determined,  but  as  they 
are  symmetrically  shaped,  carefully  fin- 
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greenstone;  north  CAROLINA  \)Q  gfoupcd  bctweeu 
^^'^'  the  two  extremes  of 

form,  the  hoe  or  ax  shaped  variety  with 
broad,  thick  blade  and  short  stem,  and 
the  long-shafted  variety  with  small,  some- 
what rudimentary  blade.     Many  of  the 
intermediate  forms,  being  rather  short 
and    thick,   approach   the 
celt    in   appearance.     The 
recent  discoverv  by  Moore 
of  specimens  oi  the  short, 
broad -bladed   variety    re- 
taining traces   of    hafting 
has  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  these,    and   possibly 
the  whole  group  of  objects 
here  considered,  are  cere- 
monial derivatives  of  the 
celt.     The    longer- shafted 
forms  correspond  in  gen- 
eral   appearance    to     the 
long-shafted  copper  celts  found  by  Moore 
in  Southern  mounds.     A  number  of  these 
objects  are  said  to  show  effects  of   use 
in    scraping,   digging,  or    other    service 
resulting  in  abrasion  of  the  blade,  and 
C.  C.  Jones,  describing  speci- 
fi      fi      mens  in    his  own   collection, 
\     Jj      takes  the  view  that  they  were 
I     I'l     scrapers;  but  it  seems  possible 
that  the  wear  in   such  cases 
may  be  the  result  of  second- 
ary use    by  persons    not   ac- 
quainted   with    the    original, 
normal   functions  of   the   ob- 
I  I     jects.     A  characteristic  feature 
I  of  the  broad,  short  forms  is  a 

I  perforation,  which  occurs  gen- 

I  erally  near  the  upper  part  of 

fr  J  V«  the    blade    and    occasionally 
f]  \    /  well    up    the    shaft.     A  few 
V   V-/    have  the  perforation  near  the 
top,    giving    the    appearance 
of    a    pendant    ornament.     A 
characteristic    feature    of    the 
slender-shafted  variety  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  number  of  small  notches 
in  the  margin  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
blade. 

These  objects  are  not  numerous  in  any 
section,  but  the  various  types  are  widely 
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DIAN  KXTCRMINATOBfi. 

A  Denver  (Colorado)  correspondent 
of  the  SpringtieUl  (Mass.)  Rej^ublican, 
says,  after  describing. 4in  Indian  treaty 
tliat  has  just^een  made: 

The  tribe  of  the  Mintoh  ,Utes,  with 
whom  the  treaty  was  made,  is  a  small 
remnant  of  a  few  liundred,  of  what  was 
oply  ti  few  years  ago  a  powerful  tribe. 
Contact  with  the)  Mormons  and  Mor- 
moft  flour  lias  iieiiriy  destroyed  the 
t^ibe.    The  idea  advocated  by  Brigham 

f.yoafigI>|li^  at^Mfiik  ^  flOQC  wilt  IM|1 
more  Ilidirvn.s  ihati  £  tteg  qf  puw4m, 
seems  to  be  correct,  at  lea»t  so  far  as  the 
experience  of  the  tribes tibout  Salt  Lake 
goe».  A  wild  Indian  :lives  oh  lean  meat 
alone,  withoiit  salt,  and  so.  long  as  he 
has  to  depend  on  what  he  can  kill  he  is 
healthy,  and  though  the  tribe  may  not 
Kincrease  in  number,  yet  lixey  hojd  tlitir 
own.  But  make  a  treaty  with  them,! 
and  pay  them  as  tl)e^9vernment  does, 
in  salt  bacon,  sugar  and  flour,  and  the 
Indian  becomes  laff  anij  a.  beggar^ 
while  t'le  change  of  food  bfiriga  wjtli  it 
diseases  Av  hi  eh  were  unknown  to  the 
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Indian  before,*  and    Which,   with  the 
nartieless  diseases  that  he  gets  from  cou- 
taotwith  the  whites,  soon  finish  off' his 
rabrt;al  career.   -Keep  an   Indian  with 
his  family  among. the  settlements,  and^ 
the  chances  are  that  in  three year^^t  here 
will  not  one  be  left.    Bo  long  as  we  are 
at  war  with   them  they  art  driven  tp 
live  in  fheir  natural  state,  and  as  in  ev- 
ery case  alrtio»ttj;iey  have  whipped  rur 
troops,  with  very  small  loss  of  lite'  to 
themselves,  they  -are  gaining  in  i,\uiii: 
bers,  at  least  gaining  over  the  conrjitioa: 
of  IhingsUhat  e^fstsj  in  time  of  peace'. 
Thfe  experience  of  men  who  lived  lon- 
gest among  them  shows  that  the  tiitx'C- 
that  are  in  contact  with  the  whites  di- 
minish at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  v-'^x' 
annum.*  Were  it  an  object  to  preserve 
them  the  best  way  to  .do  it  is  to  fight 
them  ;  but  if  exttJimihation,  spe^ijy  tin'; 
effective,  is  desired,  no  plan  c^uld   »  ' 
devised  more  effective  thon  the  b!ve  li/ 
I>racticed  by  the  J^pdian   Departm*  i  :. 
,  Dpriilg  the  Indian  war  of  last  year  if 
■  cost  the  government  about    one  hi.i 
dred  thousand  dollars  apiece  to  kill  I.^ 
dians,  while  it  is  estimated  that  it  co.-i- 
the  nilsslonarl  board  about  one  hgnu 
red  dollars  apiece  to  convert  heatlreiL^ 
Asa   matter  (^  economy  the  Christi;-.' 
mode  is.  the  best,  especially  as,  long  ?  -; 
forq.  they., weve^^con verted,  they  woi. 
be  exterminatea.    This  question  of  ili 
pQsing  of  the  Indians,  like  almost j^yc'^^ 
other  question  in  this  c««untry,  aw.-it' 
for  its  solution  the  coming  of  the  Paci- 
fic railway,  for  it  is  a  well  settled  Ux'^i 
that  a  locomotive  will  kill  more  iiidi 
ans  in  a  given  space  of  i\n\t  tljgii^c^ 
flour  or  Bibles.  i^Ctf^-i  P      km 
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VERNER   Z.    REED 

In  March,  1893,  I  attended  and  participated  in  the  annual 
]^ear  dance  of  the  Ute  Indians,  held  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Southern  Ute  tribe  on  their  reservation  in  Colorado.  Owing  to 
an  intimate  personal  friendship  with  the  war  chief  and  several 
other  prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  I  was  enabled,  by  dint  of 
much  patience  and  perseverance,  to  meet  with  some  success  in 
making  a  study  of  the  dance.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  white 
person  has  studied  it  before,  and  while  it  is  quite  probable  that 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  dance  were  not  explained  to  me,  I  believe 
that  the  knowledge  gained  will  be  of  interest  to  students  of  Indian 
life.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  is  no  tradition  antedating  the 
dance  itself  on  which  the  ceremonies  are  founded,  and  I  believe 
the  Bear  dance  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  Ute  ceremonies. 
Traditions  are  mingled  with  it,  are  the  life  of  it,  but  the  Indians 
believe  the  dance  to  be  as  old  as  the  traditions  themselves. 

In  all  the  picturesque  West  there  is  probably  nothing  more 
picturesque  than  the  sacred  Bear  dance  of  the  Ute.  The  one  I 
attended  was  held  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  los  Pinos,  a  beau- 
tiful little  tributary  valley  of  the  great  San  Juan,  with  the  mighty 
panorama  of  the  towering  La  Plata  mountains  always  in  view. 
Groups  of  tents  were  scattered  over  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 
Far  away  over  the  mesas  could  be  seen  the  caravans,  groups  and 
individual  Indians,  coming  to  the  camp  to  participate  in  the 
dance.  An  inclosure  of  evergreen  boughs  was  erected  near  some 
tall  Cottonwood  trees,  and  everywhere  were  Indians  dressed  in 
their  best  and  on  their  best  behavior,  gathered  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  cere- 
monies. 

Although  their  reservations  are  being  encroached  on  by  the 
settlements  of  the  whites,  the  Ute  Indians  have  scarcely  been 
touched  by  civilizing  influences,  and  they  adhere  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  beliefs  of  their  fathers  in  the  days  before  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  Anglo-Saxon  boundary  lines  of  progress.  To 
them  Nature  is  the  all-providing  mother,  and  their  ceremonies 
are  founded  on  the  evidences  of  nature  as  they  see  them.     A 
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vivid  imagination  has  often  crowned  or  distorted  nature,  but 
through  all  their  rites  there  runs  an  adoration  of  natural  })he- 
noniena.  They  have  seen  the  eagle  in  his  eyries  preying  on  and 
mastering  all  other  birds,  and  they  regard  the  eagle  as  being 
king  and  chief  of  the  feathered  kind.  They  have  seen  the  moun- 
tiiin  lion  assert  his  supremacy  over  all  other  animals,  and  to 
them  he  is  king  of  beasts.  They  have,  in  their  way,  traced  the 
laws  of  nature  in  either  direction  to  birth  or  death,  and  there 
they  leave  fact  and  enter  the  realm  of  su[)erstition,  as  many 
wiser  nations  liave  done. 

The  Utes  believe  that  their  primal  ancestors  were  bears ;  after 
these  came  a  race  of  Indians,  who,  on  dying,  were  changed  to 
bears,  and  as  bears  they  roamed  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
until  they  died,  when  they  went  to  the  future  land  and  lived  with, 
the  shades,  preserving  the  forms  of  bears,  but  having  human  wis- 
dom and  participating  with  the  Indians  in  the  pleasures  of  im- 
mortality. It  is  believed  that  this  transmigration  ceased  long 
ago,  but  the  bears  of  the  present  are  believed  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Ute  bears  of  old,  and  are  therefore  related  to  the  Indians. 
Bear  worship,  in  one  form  or  another,  tinges  many  of  their  cere- 
monies. They  regard  the  bear  as  the  wisest  of  animals  and  the 
bravest  of  all  except  the  mountain  lion.  They  believe  that 
bears  possess  wonderful  magic  power ;  that  they  can  convey  in- 
telligence over  long  distances  by  means  of  po-o-kan-te,  or  magic. 
They  believe  that  the  bears  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  themselves  and  the  Utes,  and  their  cere- 
mony of  the  Bear  dance,  being  a  form  of  animal  worship,  assists 
in  strengthening  this  friendship.  As  the  Utes  consider  that  they 
are  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  the  bears,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  dance  is  to  assist  the  bears  to  recover  from  hibernation,  to 
find  food,  to  choose  mates,  and  to  cast  the  film  of  blindness  from 
their  eyes.  Some  of  the  other  motives  of  the  ceremonies  are  to 
charm  the  dancers  from  danger  of  death  from  bears,  to  enable 
the  Indians  to  send  messages  to  their  dead  friends  who  dwell  in 
the  land  of  immortality,  and  one  or  two  minor  ceremonies  are 
performed  usually  for  the  purpose  of  healing  certain  forms  of 
sickness. 

The  Bear  dance  is  always  held  in  the  month  of  March,  that 
being  the  time  when  the  bears  recover  from  hibernation.  In 
former  times  the  dance  was  more  exactingly  observed  than  it 
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now  is,  and  a  dance  was  often  held  annually  by  each  one  of  the 
Ute  tribes.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  dance  given  by  any  one  of 
the  main  tribes  is  deemed  sufficient. 

The  dance  is  always  ^iven  under  the  direction  of  some  one 
person,  usually  a  medicine  man  or  chief,  although  he  may  have 
any  number  of  semiofficial  assistants.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
months  are  consumed  in  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
After  the  annual  winter  hunt  is  over,  when  the  time  grows  dull 
and  the  people  listless  from  inaction,  a  man  goes  to  the  proper 
functionary  and  asks  him  to  appoint  the  time  for  a  Bear  dance. 
The  language  of  the  Utes  is  simple,  and  like  most  simple  lan- 
guages, possesses  an  element  of  poesy.  The  following,  almost 
verbatim,  is  the  language  used  by  a  Southern  Ute  in  requesting 
a  chief  to  arrange  for  a  dance  : 

"  Chief,  it  has  been  long  since  our  people  have  all  been  in  one 
place,  and  it  would  be  good  for  us  all  to  be  together  again.  Tbe 
times  have  been  good  with  us ;  our  children  have  been  stricken 
with  no  diseases  ;  we  have  had  no  wars  in  which  our  men  have 
been  killed;  we  had  much  good  fortune  in  our  hunts,  and  we 
have  plenty  of  food  for  a  feast.  The  bears  are  our  friends;  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  be  awakened  from  the  long  sleep  of 
winter.  We  have  good  friends  above ;  it  would  be  well  to  send 
messages  to  them  to  let  them  know  that  we  of  the  earth  still 
love  them  and  remember  them.    Let  us,  then,  give  a  Bear  dance." 

If  the  chief  agrees,  messages  are  sent  to  the  makers  of  songs, 
the  gossip  of  the  tribe  for  the  last  year  is  reviewed,  and  the  more 
amusing  and  choicest  portions  are  incorporated  into  songs  set  to 
simple  tunes  and  practiced.  Songs  of  worship  and  incantations 
to  the  bears  and  shades  of  the  dead  are  also  composed,  but  the 
songs  of  lighter  character  prevail.  The  squaws  liew  ?/iorac/tes  or 
"  singing-sticks  "  out  of  wood  to  be  used  during  the  dance  cere- 
monies. These  sticks  are  shaped  like  the  jaw  of  an  animal,  and 
teeth-like  protuberances  are  left  over  which  to  grate  bones  or 
sticks  of  wood. 

.  One  of  the  first  duties  performed  is  to  select  the  site  for  the 
dance.  The  one  I  attended  was  held  on  a  slight  elevation.  Men 
are  then  detailed  to  go  to  the  forests  and  bring  in  timbers  and 
pine  boughs  with  which  to  make  the  inclosure  in  which  the 
dance  is  held.  This  inclosure  is  named  a-vik-wok-et^  or  "  cave  of 
sticks."     It  is  from  100  to  150  feet  in  diameter,  is  circular,  and 
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is  meant  to  represent  a  bear  cave.  It  lias  one  opening,  always 
to  the  south  or  southeast,  facing  the  sun,  as  the  bears  in  choos- 
ing their  winter  quarters  are  said  to  select  caves  into  the  mouth 
of  which  the  sun  shines  a  part  of  the  day.  The  walls  of  the  in- 
closure  are  about  seven  feet  high  ;  there  is  no  roof,  and  no  floor 
save  the  ground.  On  one  side  a  location  is  selected  for  the  stand 
of  the  musicians  and  a  hole  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  water- 
jar  is  dug  in  the  soil.  First  a  circular  hole  is  made  and  then  the 
Indians  reach  under  and  scoop  out  the  earth  with  their  hands, 
in  semblance  of  an  underground  cave.  Over  the  hole  a  box  or 
drum  with  an  open  bottom  is  placed,  the  hole  augmenting  the 
sound  that  is  made  when  the  moraches  are  grated.  The  moraches 
are  placed  with  one  end  on  the  lap  of  the  player  and  the  other 
end  against  the  box.  Up  and  down  them  bones  or  pieces  of 
timber  are  rubbed,  making  a  noise  that  at  a  short  distance 
sounds  like  the  beating  of  a  pair  of  muffled  cymbals. 

When  the  preparations  for  the  dance  are  well  under  way  the 
chief  sends  out  a  courier  to  announce  theceremonv  to  the  tribe. 
The  tribes  are  divided  into  small  bands  of  from  five  to  ten  fam- 
ilies each.  The  courier  rides  to  the  encampment  of  one  of  these 
bands,  dehvershis  message,  eats,  smokes,  and  returns  to  his  own 
encampment,  and  the  head  man  of  the  band  selects  one  of  his 
men  to  carry  the  announcement  to  the  next  band,  and  so  on 
until  all  have  been  given  notice. 

The  Indians  believe  that  the  immortal  bears  and  Indians  who 
dwell  in  the  Land  Beyond  are  cognizant  of  the  preparations  that 
are  being  made  for  a  dance,  and  that  they  also  prepare  for  a 
spirit  Bear  dance.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  spirit  bears  send 
some  of  their  number  to  earth  to  whisi)er  to  the  slee])ing  bears 
and  tell  them  that  they  are  soon  to  be  freed  from  the  long  sleep 
of  winter. 

The  ground  within  the  a-vlk-wok-et  is  sacred  during  the  days 
of  the  dance  and  no  dogs  or  horses  are  allowed  on  it.  To  keep 
animals  out,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  enliven  the  spirit  of  the 
dancers,  there  are  two  managers  of  the  dance,  called  ma-choot-a- 
po-get-ah.  All  who  come  within  the  inclosure  while  dancing  is 
going  on  must  dance,  if  requested  and  any  woman  has  a  right 
to  choose  any  man  as  a  partner. 

There  are  always  twenty  or  more  musicians  who  have  been 
specially  drilled  for  these  ceremonies,  as  well  as  other  men  who 
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join  in  when  old  or  familiar  songs  are  sung.  The  singers  are 
always  men  ;  they  are  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  dance  inclosure 
on  the  day  of  beginning,  and  from  eiglit  to  fourteen  of  them  sing 
and  rub  their  notched  timbers  constantly  during  the  dancing. 

When  the  music  begins,  the  noise  sounds  in  the  little  cave- 
like hole  under  the  drum,  and  a  song  of  incantation  is  sung  that 
is  believed  to  transport  this  noise  to  the  caves  of  the  bears  in  the 
mountains  and  to  transform  it  to  thunder.  It  is  believed  that 
this  thunder  arouses  the  bears  slightly,  but  that  they  are  slug- 
gish from  the  long  hibernation  and  do  not  become  fully  awake 
at  first.  On  this  account  the  dancing  lasts  but  an  hour  or  two 
the  first  dav. 

The  female  bear  chooses  her  mate,  and  in  the  dance  the  women 
choose  their  partners.  When  a  woman  desires  to  dance  with  a 
man,  she  approaches  him  and  plucks  his  blanket,  and  then  se- 
dately takes  her  position  in  line  with  the  other  women  and 
awaits  his  coming.  ^  The  women  form  in  one  line,  the  men  in 
another,  the  two  lines  facing  each  other.  At  first  the  partici- 
pants in  each  line  hold  hands,  but  as  the  days  pass  the  enthu- 
siasm increases  and  each  couple  dances  independently.  When 
the  proper  bar  in  the  music  has  been  struck,  the  women  take 
three  forward,  springing  steps  toward  the  men ;  they  then  reverse 
and  take  three  backward  steps,  and  as  they  go  backward  the 
men  go  forward  in  the  same  fashion,  motioning  with  their  arms 
in  imitation  of  the  motions  made  by  the  forepaws  of  bears. 
When  the  men  have  gone  three  steps  forward,  they  reverse  and 
go  backward  and  the  women  go  forward  again.  This  is  the  only 
figure  in  the  dance,  but  it  may  be  varied  in  numerous  ways  by 
dancers  who  strive  to  show  their  skill.  Often  a  couple  will  dance 
with  their  arms  about  each  other,  imitating  the  "hugging"  of 
bears,  but  there  are  always  the  monotonous  three  steps. 

While  the  dance  is  in  progress  no  gambling,  and  but  little 
work,  is  permitted.  All  except  the  smallest  children  dance; 
some,  no  doubt,  chiefly  for  the  social  pleasure,  of  which  there  is 
little  enough  in  their  narrow  lives,  others  to  perfect  themselves  in 
magic,  to  send  messages  to  their  departed  friends,  and  to  charm 
their  lives  against  danger  from  bears.  It  is  believed  that  the 
bears  are  cognizant  of  who  participate  in  the  dance  and  will  harm 
no  one  of  the  dancers  for  a  year  afterward. 

It  is  an  evil  omen  for  a  dancer  to  fall,  but  this  "bad  medi- 
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cine  "  can  be  exorcised  if  a  medicine  man  will  approach  the  fallen 
one  and  with  a  morach  and  stick  make  a  motion  toward  the 
dancer's  feet  and  then  toward  the  sky,  and  repeat  this  by  mak- 
ing similar  motions  toward  the  knees,  the  back,  and  the  head. 
'J'lie  passes  toward  these  parts  are  supposed  to  impart  strength  ; 
that  toward  the  sky  carries  the  intelligence  to  the  shades  and 
bear.-j  that  the  unlucky  dancer  has  been  charmed  and  is  to  be 
spared  if  met  in  the  hunts.     If  a  dancer  falls,  the  music  instantly 
stops,  the  set  is  not  finished,  and  the  fallen  dancer  strictly  main- 
tains his  position  until  he  is  "  doctored."     Each  dance-set  lasts 
about  ten  minutes,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  men  and  women 
retire  to  different  sides  of  the  inclosure.     If  a  woman  should  step 
on  a  man's  foot  during  the  dance,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  two  will 
become  enamored,  and  such  missteps  are  greeted  with  great 
shouts  of  laughter  by  the  dancers  and  spectators. 

The  duration  of  the  dance— four  days  and  one  night— is  fixed 
by  the  time  required  by  bears  to  recover  from  hiber°iation.     On 
the  second  day  the  bears  become  quite  wakeful  and  their  powers 
begin  to  return  to  them ;   therefore  on  the  second  day  of  the 
dance  there  is  much  more  festivity  than  on  the  first.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  bears  leave  their  caves  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  day  of  the  dance,  and  that  the  female  bears  begin  dancing 
to  trees.     On  the  third  day  it  is  believed  that  the  bears  have 
mated  (after  preliminary  dancing),  and  that  they  wander  in  the 
forests  seeking  food ;  so  on  the  third  day  the  Indians  dance  from 
early  morning  till  sundown  with  little  cessation.     The  night  of 
the  third  day  is  the  time  of  the  night  dance,  as  it  is  believed  that 
the  bears,  driven  by  hunger,  wander  all  night  long  in  search  of 
Jbod.     After  a  short  rest  and  a  supper  at  sunset,  the  Indians 
begin  the  closing  part  of  the  dance,  believing  that  the  bears 
might  perish  if  the  dance  did  not  ^o  on  ceaselessly.     Heaps  of 
dry  branches  are  brought  into  the  inclosure  and  lighted,  the 
fires  being  replenished  from  time  to  time;  all  the  musicians' and 
dancers  are  on  hand,  and  by  the  firelight  the  dance  goes  on  with- 
out ceasing.    The  men  and  women  dance  until  compelled  by 
sheer  exhaustion  to  desist,  but. they  continue  so  soon  as  they 
have  rested  a  little.     Whenever  a  dancer  is  forced  by  fatigue  to 
drop  out  of  line  his  place  is  taken  by  another,  and  some  sets 
are  dancing  almost  constantly  from  the  beginning  of  the  night 
dance  until  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  which  is  at  noon  of  the 
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following  day.  No  food  is  eaten  during  the  eighteen  hours  of 
tliis  closing  ceremony,  but  at  noon  of  the  fourth  day  a  great  feast 
is  spread,  and  the  tired  dancers  have  full  privilege  to  eat  all  they 
wish.  The  spirit  of  this  feast  is  believed  to  be  wafted  away,  part 
to  the  beyond,  where  it  provides  a  feast  for  the  shades  who  have 
been  dancing,  and  part  to  the  forests,  where  it  is  believed  to  be 
eaten  by  the  bears. 

Several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  dance  messages  are 
sent  to  the  Land  Beyond.  One  of  the  managers  waves  his  staff 
for  silence,  and  then  a  chief  arises  and  announces  the  rite.  The 
men  stand  in  silence  on  one  side  of  the  inclosure,  the  women  sit 
niutely  on  the  other.  Then  a  bunch  of  corn-husks  for  cigarettes, 
together  with  a  bottle  of  tobacco,  are  handed  to  the  leader  of  the 
musicians.  He  takes  the  husks  and  tobacco  in  his  hand,  rever- 
ently bows  his  head  and  repeats  an  incantation,  and  then  rolls  a 
cigarette,  passing  the  husks  and  tobacco  to  another  singer,  who 
does  the  same.  When  each  of  the  singers  has  rolled  a  cigarette, 
all  heads  are  bowed  again,  there  is  a  long  moment  of  absolute 
silence,  and  then  the  words  of  an  incantation  are  repeated  in 
chorus  by  all  the  singers.  It  is  believed  that  the  words  of  the 
incantation  are  heard  in  the  sky,  and  that  the  shades  there  know 
that  messages  are  to  be  sent  to  them  from  some  of  their  mortal 
brothers.  After  this  incantation  the  cigarettes  are  lighted  and 
a  few  puffs  blown  toward  the  sky,  it  being  believed  that  the 
smoke  ascends  and  provides  a  smoke  of  friendship  with  the 
shades.  Then  the  particular  messages  are  spoken,  the  speaker 
bowing  his  head  as  he  talks,  and  all  the  others  maintaining  the 
most  rigid  silence  and  not  moving  in  their  places.  The  Indians 
believe  that  any  one  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  incantations  and 
the  sacred  smoke,  send  messages  to  the  sky,  but  that  answers 
can  be  heard  only  by  medicine  men. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  continuance  of  the  dance,  but 
never  until  after  the  first  day  has  passed,  a  handsomely  beaded 
medicine  pipe,  filled  with  dried  kinikinik  leaves,  is  brought  into 
the  inclosure,  lighted,  and  passed  from  one  man  to  another,  each 
taking  two  or  three  puffs,  rubbing  his  fingers  over  the  stem  of 
the  pipe,  as  though  it  were  a  flute,  and  then  handing  it  to  the 
man  next  to  him.  This  ceremony  is  to  show  affection  for  the 
shades  by  providing  them  with  a  similar  smoke,  and  is  an  im- 
portant medical  ceremony  as  well,  for  it  is  believed  that  it  pro- 
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tects  the  smokers  from  pneumonia  and  consumption.  The 
women  take  no  active  part  in  either  of  the  smoking  ceremonies, 
hut  are  rai)t  ohservers. 

When  the  feast  of  the  fourth  day  is  concluded,  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  dance  are  over,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  bears 
have  fully  regained  the  use  of  all  their  faculties,  have  found 
mates,  have  been  provided  with  food,  and  that  they  will  grate- 
fully remember  their  Indian  relatives  and  repay  th^m  by  assist- 
ing them  in  the  practice  of  magic. 

The  Bear  dance  is  more  of  a  social  affair  than  any  of  the  other 
Ute  ceremonies  except  the  Tea  dance.  While  the  Bear  dance  is 
in  progress  much  courting  is  shyly  done  among  the  young  people, 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  ceremonies  there  is  a  period 
of  feasting  and  merrymaking.  Several  of  the  younger  couples 
may  be  married  according  to  the  very  simple  Ute  ceremony ; 
families  will  visit  with  friends  whom  they  may  not  have  seen 
for  a  year ;  a  few  horse  races  and  foot  races  will  be  arranged,  and 
in  sunny  spots  men  and  women  will  congregate,  blankets  will 
be  spread  on  the  ground,  and  belongings  will  be  hazarded  in  the 
Mexican  game  of  monte  or  in  the  native  game  of  kan-yu-te.  Some 
traffic  may  be  done  in  horses,  blankets,  skins,  and  bead  work,- 
and  a  council  may  be  held  by  the  chiefs  and  older  men ;  but 
within  a  day  or  two  the  big  assembly  will  begin  to  disband  ;  in 
pairs  and  groups  the  Indians  will  depart ;  within  a  few  days  the 
big  camp  will  be  deserted,  the  people  will  be  scattered  to  the  four 
quarters  of  their  reservation,  and  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are 
hunting  and  women  who  are  tanning  hides  or  cooking  food  will 
linger  pleasant  memories  of  the  jollity,  the  music,  the  songs,  the 
love-making,  the  good  fellowship,  the  worship,  and  the  sacred 
duties  pleasantly  performed  that  helped  to  make  up  the  great 
sacred  Dance  of  the  Bears. 
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prompt  and  energetic    in  emergency,  and    enthusiasticaUy   devoted 
to  U.e  honour  and  interesto  of  his  people,  he  had  won  their  mJimited 
confidence,  esteem,  and  veneration,  and  held  an  unrivalled  place  in 
then-    hearts.    Upon    the  establishment  of  the    provisional   govern- 
ment,   he    had    been    unanimously    chosen    as    their    highest    civil 
magistrate;  and  even  before  his  appointment  by  the  President,  he 
combmed  m  h,s  own  person  the  triple  character  of  confidential  ad- 
viser, temporal  ruler,  and  prophet   of  God.     Intimately  acquainted 
with   their    character,  capacities,  wan^  and  weaknesses;    identified 
now  with  their  prosperity,  as  he  had  formerly  shared  to  the  full  in 
their  adversity  and    sorrows;    honoured,  trusted-the  whole    wealth 
of  the  community  placed  in  his  hands,  for  the  advancement  both 
of  the  spmtual  and  temporal  interests  of  the  infant  setUement-he 
was,  surely   of  afl  others,  the  man  best  fitted  to  preside,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Government,  over  a  colony  of  which  he 
may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder.    No  other  man  could 
have  so  entirely  secured  the  confidence  of  the  people;    and  this  se- 
lechon  by  Uie  Executive  of  the  man  of  their  choice,  besides  being 
highly  gratifying  to  them,  is   recognised  as  an  assurance  that  they 
sha  1  hereafter  receive  at  the   hands    of   the    General    Government 
that  justice  and  consideration  to   which  they  are  entitled.      Their 
confident  hope  now  is,. that,   no   longer  fugitives  and  outlaws,   but 
dwelhng  beneath  the  broad  shadow  of  the  national  sgis,  they  wiU 
be  subject  no  more  to  the  violence  and  outrage  which  drove  them 
to  seek  a  secure  habitation  in  this  far  distant  wilderness. 

As  to  the  imputations  that  have  been  made  against  the  personal 
character  of  the  governor,  I  feel  confident  they  are  without  found- 
ation. Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  an  inspired  prophet,  or  of  his  views  and  prao- 
tice  on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  his  personal  reputation  I  believe 
to  be  above  reproach.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most  entire  confidence 
IS  felt  m  his  integrity,  personal,  official,  and  pecmiiary,  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  a  long  and  intimate  association,  and  in  the  most 
trying  emergencies,  have  afibrded  every  possible  opportunity  of 
fonmng  a  just  and  accurate  judgment  of  his  true  character. 

_  From  all  I  saw  and  heard,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  ai^ 
pointment  of  any  other  man  to  the  office  of  governor  would  have 
been  regarded  by  tjie  whole  people,  not  only  as  a  sanction,  but  as 
in  some  sort  a  renewal,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Goveniment,  of 
that  series  of  persecutions  to  which  they  had  already  been  sub- 
jected, and  would  have  operated  to    create  distrust   and    suspiciou 
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in  minds  prepared  to  hail  with  joy  the  admission  of  the  new  Terri* 
tory  to  the  protection  of  the  supreme  government. 

The  native  tribes  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  in  the  valley 
were  the  most  degraded,  and  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being,  of 
any  I  had  ever  seen.  They  consisted  of  the  "root-diggers,"  a 
class  of  Indians  which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  outcasts  from 
their  respective  tribes,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  roots  dug  from  the 
ground,  and  the  seeds  of  various  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil,  which 
they  grind  into  a  kind  of  flour  between  two  flat  stones.  Lizards 
and  crickets  also  form  a  portion  of  their  food.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  they  obtain,  from  the  tributaries  of  both  the  Salt  Lake 
and  Lake  Utah,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish,  which  they  take 
in  wiers  or  traps,  constructed  of  willow-bushes.  Those  that  we 
saw  were  branches  from  the  Shoshonees  or  Snakes,  and  from  the 
large  and  warlike  tribe  of  Utahs,  which  latter  inhabit  a  large 
tract  of  country  to  the  southward.  They  are  known  among  the 
traders  by  the  designation  of  "snake-diggers,"  and  "Utes;"  those 
of  the  latter  tribe,  which  inhabit  tlie  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  and  live  chiefly  on  fish,  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"Pah  Utahs,"  or  "Pah  Utes," — the  word  Pah,  in  their  language, 
signifying  water. 

While  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Utah  Valley,  we  were  no 
little  annoyed  by  numbers  of  the  latter  tribe,  who  hung  around  the 
camp,  crowding  around  the  cook-fires,  more  like  hungry  dogs  than 
human  beings,  eagerly  watching  for  the  least  scrap  that  might  be 
thrown  away,  which  they  devoured  with  avidity  and  without  the 
least  preparation.  The  herdsmen  also  complained  that  their  cattle 
were  frequently  scattered,  and  that  notwithstanding  their  utmost 
vigilance,  several  of  them  had  unaccountably  disappeared  and  were 
lost.  One  morning  a  fine  fat  ox  came  into  camp  with  an  arrow 
buried  in  his  side,  which  perfectly  accounted  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  others. 

After  the  party  left  Lake  Utah  for  winter  quarters  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  Indians  became  more  insolent,  boasting  of  what  they  had 
done — driving  off  the  stock  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  southern  set- 
tlements, resisting  all  attempts  to  recover  them,  and  finally  firing 
upon  the  people  themselves,  as  they  issued  from  their  little  stockade 
to  attend  to  their  ordinary  occupations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley  applied  to  the  supreme 
government,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  counsel  as  to  the  proper  course 
of  action.     The   president   was   at   first   extremely    averse    to  the 
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adoption    of   harsh    measures;    but    after  several  conciliatory  over- 
tures had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  he  very  properly  determined   to 
put  a  stop,  by  force,  to  further  aggressions,  which,  if  not  resisted, 
could    only    end    in    the    totai^  destruction    of  the  colony.    Before 
coming   to   this   decision,  the   authorities  called   upon  me   to    con- 
sult  as   to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  to  request   the   expres- 
sion of  my  opinion  as  to  what  view  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  be  expected  to  take  of  it.     Knowing,  as  I  did,  most 
of   the  circumstances,   and  feeling    convinced    that,  some    action   of 
the  kind  would  ultimately  have  to  be  resorted  to,  as  the  forbear- 
ance   already  shown    had    been    only  attributed    to  weakness    and 
cowardice,   and    had  served  but  to    encourage    further    and   bolder 
outrages,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  them  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  contemplated  expedition  against  these  savage  marauders  was  a 
measure  not  only  of  good  policy,  but  one  of  absolute  necessity  and 
self-preservation.    I  knew  the  leader  of  the  Indians  to  be  a  crafty 
and  blood-thirsty  savage,  who   had   been   already  guilty  of  several 
murders,  and  had  openly  threatened  that  he  would  kill  every  white 
man  that  he  found  alone  upon  the  prairies.     In  addition  to  this,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  completion  of  the  yet  unfinished  survey  of 
the  Utah  Valley,   the   coming   season,  must  otherwise   be  -attended 
with  serious  difficulty,  if  not  actual  hazard,  and  would  involve  the 
necessity   of    a  largely  increased  and  armed    escort  for  its  protec- 
tion.    Such   being    the    circumstances,    the    course    proposed    could 
not  but  meet  my  entire  approval. 

A  force  of  one  hundred  men  was  accordingly  organized,  and,  upon 
the  application  of  President  Young,  leave  was  given  to  Lieutenant 
Howland,  of  the  Mounted  Rifles,  then  on  duty  with  my  command, 
to  accompany  the  expedition  as  its  adjutant:  such  assistance  also 
was  furnished  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  aflford,  consisting  of  arms, 
tents,  camp-equipage,  and  ammunition. 

The  expedition  was  completely  successful.  The  Indians  fought 
very  bravely,  but  were  finally  routed,  some  forty  of  them  killed, 
and  as  many  more  taken  prisoners;  the  latter,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  women  and  children,  were  carried  to  the  city  and  distri- 
buted among  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  weaning  them  from 
their  savage  pursuits,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  habits  of  civil- 
ized and  Christian  life.  The  experiment,  however,  did  not  succeed 
as  was  anticipated,  most  of  the  prisoners  escaping  upon  the  very 
first  opportunity. 
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On  the  2  2d  of  February,  about  three  p.  m.,  a  slight  shock  of 
an  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  the  vibra- 
tions being  sufficient  to  shake  plates  from  the  shelves  and  to  disturb 

milk  in  the  pans. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  confinement  of  the  party  to  winter 
quarters  to  observe  for  the  latitude,  to  arrange  and  plot  the  notes 
of  the  survey  as  far  as  it  had  advanced,  and  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare specimens  of  the  zoology  of  the  valley.  These  specimens 
have  since  been  classified  and  arranged  with  characteristic  ability 
by  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
whose  report  on  that  subject  is  hereto  appended.  Specimens  of 
the  different  thermal  waters,  also,  were  collected  and  brought 
safely  as  far  as  Pittsburg;  but,  in  their  transportation  thence  by 
the  express  line,  most  of  the  vessels  containing  them  were  unfor- 
tunately ,  broken,  and  their  contents  lost.  This  was  a  subject 
of  much  regret,  as  interesting  results  had  been  anticipated  from 
the  analysis.  Such  as  escaped  destruction  have  been  carefully 
analyzed  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  of  Washington,  and  the  results  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  F. 

During  the  winter,  a  large  boat  was    built  for  the  survey  of 
the  Salt  'Lake.     This  was   an  achievement  of   no  little  difficulty, 
as  almost  every  stick  of  timber  used  in  the   construction  had  to 
be  procured  from  the  cannons  of  the  mountains,  piece  by  piece ;  and 
the  planking,  although   of   the  best  material  the  country  afforded, 
was  so  "shaky"  and  liable    to  split  and   crack,  that  it  was  totally 
unfit  for  the  purpose.     Had  time  permitted,  it  had   been  my  pur- 
pose to  procure,  before   setting  out,  a  couple   of  Francis's  metallic 
life-boats  for  this  service,  which  would  have  saved  much  time  and 
labour.     The  experience  of  the  exploring  expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  has  fully  proved  the  entire  fitness  of  these  boats  for  service 
of  this,  nature ;   and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  transported 
in  sections,  and  be  'put  together  for  instant  use,  will  doubtless  ren- 
der  them   hereafter    an    indispensable    part    of   the    equipment   for 
every  exploration  of  a  similar  character.    Where  the  use  of  wagons 
is  practicable,  these  boats  can  readily  be  mounted  on  wheels   and 
made  to   answer  the  purposes  of  a  wagon-box;    and  where  this  is 
not  the    case,  their   arrangement  into   sections   will   allow  of  their 
being  packed  and  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules  with  but  little 
inconvenience. 
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DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

NEGRO-UTE  M£TIS 

The  accompanying  photographs  were  taken  by  the  writer  at  the 
time  of  a  visit,  in  April,  1910,  to  the  Southern  Ute  reservation  in 
southwestern  Colorado,  in  the  company  of  Mr  John  P.  Harrington 
of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
The  picture  of  greatest  anthropological  interest  is  figure  54,  portraying, 


Fig.  54. — Negro-Ute  brother  and  sister. 

as  it  does,  a  not  very  common  instance  (in  that  region,  at  least)  of  race 
mixture.  The  boy  and  girl  are  brother  and  sister,  children  of  a  Negro 
father  and  full-blood  Ute  mother.  They  live  on  the  farm  allotted  by  the 
Government  to  the  mother.  The  Negro  characters  are  most  apparent. 
Some  features,  however,  especially  the  hair,  show  Indian  influence.  The 
hair,  particularly  that  of  the  girl,  recalls  a  type  found  among  many  of  the 
Oceanic  blacks.  Their  skin  has  the  distinctively  Negro  chocolate  color. 
For  comparison,  I  present,  in  figure  55,  the  picture  of  two  typical  Ute 
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Fig.  55. — Ute  girls. 

girls.     The  four  children  are  of  about  the  same  age  and  were  all  pupils 
in  the  day-school  a  few  miles  north  of  Ignacio  agency. 

Clark  University  ALBERT   N.   GiLBERTSON 

Worcester.  Massachusetts 

NOTE  ON  THE  FOX  NEGATIVE  PARTICLE  OF  THE  CON- 
JUNCTIVE MODE 

From  the  position  of  pwdwi,  the  Fox  negative  particle  of  the  con- 
junctive mode,  directly  after  a-  and  m-,  one  would  suspect  that  it  should 
be  classed  as  an  initial  stem.  That  such  is  the  case  can  be  shown  by 
Kickapoo.  I  quote  from  Dr  Jones*  Texts:  d^paitcahidwdtci,  they  were 
NOT  ABLE  TO  KILL  THEM,  which  in  Fox  theoretically  should  be 
d^pwdwitcdhihdwdtci.  I  do  not  know  if  the  exact  expression  occurs  in 
Fox.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  idea  of  killing  is  derived 
solely  from  the  context:  tcdhi  is  an  incorporated  particle,  -h-  the  instru- 
mental, d — dwdtci  the  modal  and  pronominal  elements.  Hence  unless 
pwdwi  be  an  initial  stem  we  have  a  verbal  compound  without  any. 
In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  dgwi,  the  Fox  negative  particle  of  the 
indicative,  occurs  somewhere  in  Jones*  Texts  in  a  verbal  compound  as  an 
initial  stem  'deny.*     Unfortunately  the  reference  is  misplaced. 

Truman  Michelson 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ute  Fiesta  in  Garden  of  the  Gods; 

By  Howard  C.  Kegley  in  the  Overland  Monthly. 

MONG  the  historic  fiestas  of  the  West  to-day,  the 
Shan  Kive  annually  held  in  Colorado's  far-famed 
Garden  of  the  Gods  holds  well  deserved  prominence. 
Shan  Kive  week  is  a  great  event  for  the  white 
settlers  of  Colorado,  but  it  is  a  greater  epoch  in  the 
life  of  the  Ute  Indian,  for  during  the  week  of  the 
fiesta  he  is  taken  from  his  reservation  at  Ignacio, 
transported  to  Colorado  Springs  and  permitted  to 
mingle  with  his  tawny  brothers  in  tribal  dances  at 

^'%\rKfv?trlndirntm  which  designates  the  carnival  time  of 
.11  nation7  The  fiesta  originated  four  years  ago.  and  in  four  successive 
all  nations^  J^'  j  wdl  to  the  fore-front  among  the  great  and  popular 
jumps  It  has  leaped  we  I  to  t  ^^^burst  of  glorious. 

S^hTu  et  the  Ss  Peak  region!lnd  the  one  event  of  the  year  in 
whth  rich  and  p:or.  aristocrat  and  plebeian,  mingle  on  a  common  level 
and  with  one  purpose  in  the  court  of  King  Carnival. 

Each  year  the  Utes  and  whites  join  in  celebrating  at  the  Shan  Kive 

some  even^  Which  l^^to^dow^ 

Z^Z  rAl  rict^Tcelebration  brought  to  Manitou  seve    1 

S;  ember  lim.  The  fiesta  closed  with  a  mixed  Marathon  race  up 
Pike's  Peak  both  Indians  and  whites  participating.  Broncho  busting 
I^d  ^11  of  the  vlried  kinds  of  Wild  West  P-formances  common  to^h^ 
Frontier  Day's  celebration  at  Cheyenne,  and  the  round-up  at  Pendlet°n 
areTeatured  at  the  Shan  Kive.  The  performances  a- '  P^led  off  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  as  it  usually  is. 
Sie  vast  throng  of  spectators  turns  the  hillsides  into  amphitheatre  seat- 
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ing  sections.  During  the  frontier  performances,  the  red  rocks  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods  are  usually  hidden  by  spectators,  for  fifty  thou- 
sand people  visit  the  Shan  Kive  each  day  while  it  is  in  progress. 

The  rapidly  disappearing  Ute  Indians  fit  appropriately  into  the  Shan 
Kive  plans,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  witnessed  every  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Colorado.  The  Utes,  as  far  back  as  history  dates,  held  the 
region  around  the  Garden  of  the  Gods— and  held  it  sacred  because  of  its 
health  giving  soda  springs.  Game  abounded  in  the  region,  and  the  white 
settlers  were  welcome  to  as  much  of  it  as  they  cared  for,  because  the 
Utes  were  very  friendly  to  the  whites,  but  life  for  the  Utes  was  one  never- 
ending  battle  against  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  or  Plain  Indians,  who 
constantly  sought  to  drive  out  the  Ute  and  gain  possession  of  the  Sacred 
Soda  Springs  and  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  Pike's  Peak  country. 
As  a  manifestation  of  their  friendliness  towards  the  whites,  one  hundred 
Ute  braves  annually  muster  at  the  Shan  Kive  and  indulge  in  their  tribal 
dances  of  peace. 

"Of  all  the  Indians  of  the  great  West,"  remarks  an  old  scout  who  has 
lived  among  them  long  enough  to  know  their  habits  and  customs,  "none 
have  been  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  Utes.  Everything  they 
do  or  attempt  to  do  of  a  personal  nature  is  kept  a  secret  among  them- 
selves. They  would  not  permit  an  outsider  to  learn  anything  about 
their  personal  characteristics  if  they  could  possibly  help  it. 

"A  Ute  would  not  willingly  tell  his  name  or  that  of  any  member  of 
his  family,  nor  would  he  mention  the  price  placed  upon  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters when  she  was  to  become  the  wife  of  one  of  the  tribe.  Such  an  item  of 
importance  concerns  the  father  and  husband  alone.  Everything  a  Ute 
does  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  mystery,  and  for  that  reason  less  is 
known  of  it  than  any  other  Indian  tribe  in  the  West  to-day.  Before 
they  were  placed  upon  the  reservation  at  Ignacio  the  Utes  had  one 
peculiarity  which  was  unlike  any  other  nation  or  tribe,  namely,  the  great 
secrecy  they  observed  in  conducting  their  funeral  ceremonies.  No 
white  person,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  ever  witnessed  the  funeral  of 
a  Ute.     Whenever  one  of  them  died  the  corpse  mysteriously  vanished. 

"Whether  even  they  themselves  generally  knew  the  resting  place  of 
their  dead  is  a  question  that  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  It  is  believed 
that  the  bodies  of  their  dead  use  to  be  removed  during  the  night  and 
buried  in  caves;  though  this  is  merely  a  surmise.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  the  Utes  used  to  bury  their  dead  relatives  in  deep  holes 
in  the  ground,  after  nightfall,  carefully  covering  the  graves  so  as  to  leave 
no  trace  of  the  burial  places.  The  men  wore  their  hair  long,  and 
sometimes  braided  it  into  queues,  while  the  squaws  cut  theirs  short. 
The  Utes  never  did  paint  their  features  like  other  Indians  have  done. 
The  men  wore  breechcloths  and  moccasins,  and  threw  buffalo  robes 
around  their  bodies  to  protect  them  from  the  chilling  winds  of  winter." 
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r[E  upper  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  are  augmented  by  con- 
fluence with  Green  River  in 
southeastern  Utah.  Thence  for  five 
hundred  miles  the  river  flows  through  a 
series  of  canons  trenching  the  plateau 
country  and  emerges  into  the  open 
beyond  the  Grand  Wash  escarpment 
near  the  Arizona-Nevada  boundary. 
Throughout  this  long  stretch  nature 
has  provided  but  a  single  crossing,  and 
that  available  only  in  autumn  and 
winter  when  the  river  is  low — the 
Old  Ute  Ford,  best  known  as  the  Cross- 
ing of  the  Fathers  (El  Vado  de  los 
Padres)  five  miles  north  of  the  Utah- 
Arizona  line.  There  are  other  places 
where  the  caiion  walls  break  down  and 
the  river  can  be  crossed  with  craft  or 
by  swimming;  but  swimming  is  always 
dangerous  because  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  stream,  its  swiftness,  turbulence, 
and  overload  of  silt.  Under  primitive 
conditions,  therefore,  this  waterway 
was  an  effectual  barrier,  and  its  only 
ford  was  a  factor  of  economic  -  and 
ethnological  influence. 

The  name,  ''Crossing  of  the 
Fathers,"  commemorates  a  most  daring 
piece  of  exploration.  On  July  29,  1776, 
Fathers  Francisco  Silvestre  Velez  de 
Escalante  and  Francisco  Atanasio 
Dominguez  with  seven  Spaniards  and 
some  Indian  servants  left  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  in  search  of  a  new  route 
to  the  Mission  of  Monterey,  California. 
For  about  three  hundred  miles  they 
followed    substantially    the    line    of 


what  later  became  known  as  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail,  and  then,  abandoning 
this  easier  course,  veered  easterly  and 
northerly  through  a  portion  of  what  is 
now  Colorado.  North  of  White  River 
they  turned  to  the  west  and  in  late 
September  reached  Utah  Lake.  The 
eighth  of  October  found  the  party 
at  the  westerly  margin  of  the  snow- 
covered  High  Plateaus  of  south- 
western Utah,  suffering  from  cold, 
and  with  provisions  nearly  exhaust- 
ed. The  dangers  ahead  and  the  cer- 
tainty, if  Monterey  were  reached, 
that  they  would  see  Santa  Y6  again 
only  after  long  delay,  ''prejudicial  to 
the  souls  of  the  Indians  to  whom  we 
promised  to  return  and  who  sought  their 
eternal  welfare  by  means  of  holy 
baptism,"  led  them  to  abandon  their 
aim  and  seek  the  shortest  way  home. 
They  headed  south  and  by  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  appear  to  have  reached 
the  Virgin  River  near  the  site  of  St. 
George,  Utah,  in  such  condition  that 
Escalante  notes,  "tonight  all  of  our 
provisions  are  entirely  gone,  leaving  us 
only  two  tablets  of  chocolate  for  to- 
morrow morning." 

Had  Escalante  been  fully  informed, 
ten  days'  riding  easterly  on  a  fairly 
easy  trail  would  have  brought  him  and 
his  party  to  the  ford.  Instead,  under 
advice  of  frightened  Indians,  who  per- 
haps were  misunderstood,  they  wan- 
dered southerly  into  rough  dry  country, 
as  if  directed  to  the  Colorado  within 
the  Grand    Canon   or    below    Grand 


'Photographs  by  the  author,  with  the  one  exception  noted 
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Wash.  After  becoming  quite  lost  they 
turned  to  a  proper  easterly  and  north- 
erly course,  ultimately  approaching  the 
rim  of  Marble  Canon  and  coming  to 
the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paria, 
the  present  Lee's  Ferry. 

Subsisting  on  seeds,  cactus,  herbs, 
piiion  nuts,  and  the  meat  of  such  horses 
as  could  be  spared,  they  threaded  Paria 
Canon  a  little  way,  scaled  its  northerly 


ing  it  necessary  to  cut  steps  with  their 
hatchets  in  the  rock  of  the  mountain. 
This  canon  led  in  brief  space  to  the 
Colorado  River. 

"We  continued  downstream  for  a 
distance  of  about  two  gun  shots 
until  we  reached  what  seemed  the  wid- 
est part  of  the  current  where  there 
might  be  a  ford.  One  of  our  people 
entered,  and  found  a  foothold,  without 
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The  map  from  Which  the  above  has  been  traced  was  lately  found  in  Mexico    and  a 
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wall  and  with  difficulty  progressed  over 
the  broken  bare  rock  surface  in  which 
the     Colorado    is    here    entrenched. 
Seven  days  later  they  ^^  arrived  for  the 
second  time  at  the  river,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  edge  of  the  caiion,  with  its  great 
bank  and  sides,  from  which  the  descent 
to  the  river  is  very  long,  very  high, 
very  precipitous  and  rocky,''  again  to  be 
disappointed  in  their  search  for  the  ford. 
On  proceeding  upstream  near  the 
rim,  "a  trail  not  much  traveled''  was 
encountered  leading  to  the  river  where 
it  was  ''very  wide"  and  ''did  not  seem 
to  be  very  deep,  judging  from  the  cur- 
rent."    Finally,   on   November   7,   a 
dangerous  descent  was  made  into  a  side 
canon,  the  members  of  the  party  find- 


being  obliged  to  swim  at  any  point. 
...  At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  all  accomplished  the  passage 
of  the  river,  praising  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  firing  off  a  number  of  musket 
shots  to  show  the  joy  we  felt  at  having 
triumphed  over  so  great  an  obstacle, 
that  had  cost  us  so  much  labor  and 
long  delay." 

Eight  days  more  of  strenuous  though 
less  trying  travel  brought  the  Padres  to 
Oraibi,  a  village  of  the  friendly  Hopi, 
whence  they  proceeded  by  leisurely 
stages,  via  Zuiii  and  Acoma,  to  Santa 
Fe,  ending,  on  January  2,  1777,  a  five 
months'  journey  of  1600  miles,  for  the 
most  part  unguided  and  through  an 
unknown  wilderness. 
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It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  follow 
Escalante's  trail.  Portions  of  it  I  have 
covered  in  New  Mexico,  western  Utah, 
and  near  the  Utah-Arizona  line,  where 
I  have  wandered  during  many  seasons 
with  my  friend,  D.  D.  Rust  of  Kanab, 
Utah.  Besides  possessing  the  extra 
sense  or  two  of  the  accomplished  plains- 
man, Mr.  Rust  is  versed  in  the  history 
of  his  people  and  state  and  has  supple- 
mented college  courses  in  natural 
science  with  acute  and  interested  ob- 
servation. To  him  I  am  indebted  for 
seeing  (and  for  the  capacity  to  see) 
much  that  in  other  ..company  would 
have  escaped  me,  and  for  reference  to 
many  of  the  facts  here  noted. 

The  accuracy  of  description  charac- 
teristic of  Escalante's  journal  as  a  whole 
is  wanting  in  the  portion  covering  his 
journey  from  the  Virgin  River  valley  to 
Oraibi.  The  privations  and  anxiety  en- 
dured during  the  weeks  spent  in  this 
wilderness  doubtless  account  for  the 
fragmentary  and  inconclusive  diary 
entries  of  that  period.  The  salient 
physical  features  of  the  region  will  be 
fairly  clear,  however,  to  any  one  who 
has  traversed  it  with  attention  and 
viewed  it  from  high  vantage  points. 
Grateful  indebtedness  is  acknowledged 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  of  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  Heye  Founda- 
tion, for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  the 
use  here  of  part  of  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished map  of  Escalante's  route  re- 
cently found  in  the  Mexican  archives. 
Reference  to  it  discloses  the  course  of 
Escalante's  wanderings  in  the  rough 
country  between  the  Colorado  and  the 
established  trail. 

In  the  period  intervening  between 
Escalante's  journey  and  the  advent  of 
the  Mormons,  other  white  men — trap- 
pers, prospectors,  or  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs, — may  have  used  or  passed  the 
Crossing,  but  the  next  reference  to  it 


that  I  find  is  in  connection  with  Jacob 
HambUn,  locally  famous  as  an  ex- 
plorer and  revered  for  his  services  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Mormon  Church 
among  the  Indians. 

In  1847,  when  Brigham  Young  led 
his  followers  to  their  promised  land, 
the  Latter-day  Saints  were  as  effectu- 
ally cut  off  from  the  world  and  as 
dependent  on  the  resources  of  their 
vicinage  as  was  Robinson  Crusoe.  Al- 
most everything  requisite  to  existence 
had  to  be  found  in  their  new  country. 
Primarily  a  colonizer,  a  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
our  Southwest,  President  Young  began 
the  exploration  of  his  territory  im- 
mediately after  the  emigrants  were 
assured  of  food  by  raising  a  crop  near 
Salt  Lake.  As  early  as  1854,  it  was 
conceived  that  cotton  and  other  warm- 
weather  plants  might  be  raised  in  the 
low-lying  Virgin  River  valley,  appro- 
priately known  in  Utah  as  "Dixie." 
In  1855,  a  settlement  was  established 
near  the  site  of  St.  George,  where  good 
soil  and  abundant  water  for  irri- 
gation combined  with  a  mild  climate 
to  promise  productivity.  Among  the 
first  colonists  was  Jacob  Hamblin,  and 
to  him  fell  the  duty  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  neighboring  Indians,  who  then,  as 
in  Escalante's  time,  were  engaged  in 
primitive  farming. 

Hamblin's  success  as  a  diplomat, 
founded  on  rare  tact,  indomitable  cour- 
age and  strict  observance  of  the  truth  in 
his  dealings,  marked  him  for  further 
service  as  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  in  1858,  he  was 
commissioned  to  visit  the  Hopi  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Colorado,  whither  he  set 
out  with  a  party  of  twelve  in  late 
October. 

"A  Spanish  interpreter  was  thought 
advisable  from  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish    language    was    spoken    and 
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understood  by  many  of  the  Indians  in 
that  region  of  country.  A  Welsh  inter- 
preter was  taken  along,  thinking  it 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  a  report  which  had  been  circulated 
that  there  were  evidences  of  Welsh 
descent  among  these  Indians.  An 
Indian  guide  was  requisite,  from  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  brethren  had 
traveled  the  route." 

Going  by  Pipe  Spring  and  across  the 
northerly  portion  of  the  Kaibab  ''after 
climbing  dangerous  cliffs  and  crossing 
extensive  fissures  in  the  rocks,  the  tenth 
day  out  from  home  we  crossed  the 
Colorado  River,  at  the  Ute  Ford, 
known  in  Spanish  history  as  the 
'Crossing  of  the  Fathers,'"  eighty-two 
years  to  the  day,  after  Escalante's 
crossing. 

Four  of  the  brethren  were  left  among 

the  Hopi  to  ''study  their  language,  get 

acquainted  with  them,  and,  as  they  are 

of  the  blood  of  Israel,  offer  them  the 

gospel" ;  the  remainder  returned  by  the 

same  route,  anticipating  that  "sixteen 

days  of  hard  travel  would  be  necessarv 

to  accomplish  the  journey."     Intense 

cold,  deep  snow,  loss  of  provisions  bv  a 

runaway,    and    failure    to    encounter 

Indians  from  whom   they  might  get 

meat,    caused    delay    and    privation, 

necessitating   the    killing   of   a    horse 

for  food .    ' '  The  j  ourney  home  was  very 

laborious  and  disagreeable  "—a  volume 

in  a  sentence,  for  Hamblin  was  neither 

soft  nor  fastidious. 

Hamblin  again  traversed  the  trail 
to  the  Hopi  villages  and  back  in  the 
autumns  of  1859  and  1860,  maintain- 
ing a  schedule  of  fifteen  to  seventeen 
days  en  route.  In  the  course  of  the 
latter  journey  one  of  his  companions 
was  killed  by  Navajo  and  the  rest  were 
in  jeopardy.  Thanks  to  Hamblin's 
shrewdness,  however,  the  party  safely 
returned  to  the  ford  and  thence  arrived 


at  the  settlement  in  nine  daj^s,  "jaded 
and  worn  with  hard  travel  and  anxietv 
of  mind." 

Two  years  later  Hambhn  broke   a 
new  trail  to  the  Hopi  country  across  the 
river  at  the  Grand  Wash,  over  the 
Coconino  Plateau,  around  the  base  of 
the    San    Francisco    Mountains,    and 
through  the  Painted  Desert.     Three 
Hopi  returned  with  him  and,  although 
"they  objected  on  account  of  a  tradi- 
tion forbidding  them  to  cross  the  great 
river,"  he  induced  them  to  wade  the 
ford  on  New  Year's  Day,  1863.    Failure 
of  the  Welsh  interpreter  to  be  of  service 
on   the   previous  expedition  had  not 
stilled  the  rumor  of  the  Hopi's  Welsh 
extraction.     These  Indians  were  con- 
sequently promptly  taken  "to  a  Welsh- 
man who  understood  the  ancient  Welsh 
language.    He  said  he  could  not  detect 
anything  in  their  language  that  would 
warrant   a   belief  that   they  were   of 
Welsh    descent."      Thereupon,     "As 
Lehi  promised  his  son  Joseph  that  all 
his  seed  should  not  be  destroyed,  it  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  brethren  who  re- 
flected upon  this  subject,  that  in  the 
Moquis  [Hopi]  people  this  promise  was 
fulfilled." 

Hamblin  had  many  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Spanish  fathers.  Convinced 
that  Indians  were  the  Lamanites  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  regarding  them 
as  errant  brothers,  he  earnestly  sought 
to  minister  to  their  spiritual  welfare  * 
and  ignored  every  risk  and  sacrifice 
involved  in  the  service  which  his  con- 
victions demanded.  Hamblin's  early 
journeys  over  the  ford  paved  the  way 
for  Mormon  colonization  in  Arizona. 
His  descendants  now  Hving  on  either 
side  of  the  river  recall  his  work  as 
pioneer  and  leader  in  bringing  about 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

With  the  influx  of  settlers  stock  on 
the  ranges  multiplied,  and  much  "of 
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icrru    n„r.c,-„v.+  "     TViP  trail  to  the  Crossing  from  the  west  is  blocked  by  a  rocky  spur  jut- 
dltant  knob  analogous  to  the  front  sight  of  a  gun;  hence  the  name 


the  vegetation  that  had  produced 
nutritious  seeds,  on  which  the  Indians 
had  been  accustomed  to  subsist,"  was 
devoured.  ''Lank  hunger,"  which 
resulted,  led  to  many  depredations; 
the  settlers  retaliated,  often  to  the 
injury  of  the  unoffending  when  the 


culprits  had  escaped,  so  that  those  who 
were  well-disposed  also  became  des- 
perate. A  striking  feature  of  travel  in 
this  country  is  the  recurring  evidence 
of  the  effect  settlement  and  over- 
stocking the  ranges  has  had  upon  plant 
life  and  even  the  face  of  the  land. 
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Pioneers  sav  that  in  the  earUest  days 
the  Utes  were  to  be  feared  and  the 
Navajo  were  not  troublesome  until 
the  sixties.  This  accords  with  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  Cross- 
ing's original  name— the  Old  Ute  Ford. 
Navajo  raided  at  Kanab  and  Pipe 
Spring  in  1865  and  1866,  and  two  men 
were  killed  near  the  latter  place.  This 
led  to  Hamblin's  organizing  a  body  of 
Piutes  to  cooperate  with  the  brethren 
in  watching  the  eastern  frontier.  He 
spent  the  next  four  seasons  cultivating 
peace  with  the  Indians  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  and  guarding  the  passes, 
occasionally  having  a  skirmish  with  the 

Navajo. 

The  era  of  scientific  exploration  com- 
menced at  this  time.  Major  Powell 
on  his  canon  voyage  in  1869,  recog- 
nized the  Crossing  from  Escalante's 
description,  and  noted  there  a  well 
beaten  trail  and  the  ashes  of  many 
camp  fires. 

A  detachment  of  the  Wheeler  Survey 
visited  the  ford  in  1872,  and  reported, 
''The  scene  is  of  remarkable  grandeur 
and  almost  unique  in  its  loneliness." 

The  early  seventies  saw  the  begin- 
nings of  Mormon  settlement  east  of  the 
Colorado.  As  the  trail  via  the  Crossing 
was  impracticable  for  wagons,  the 
colonists  used  either  a  route  into  the 
San  Juan  country,  striking  the  river 
to  the  north,  at  Hole  in  the  Rock,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Escalante  River, 
where  a  stretch  of  still  water  made  it 
possible  to  float  rafts  and  wagon  boxes 
across,  or  Lee's  Ferry,  forty  miles 
to  the  south,  where  a  boat  was  kept 
after  1871,  and  through  which  a  road 
was  laid  out  in  1873,  giving  access  to 
northern  Arizona.  The  ford  conse- 
quently fell  into  disuse  save  by  maraud- 
ing Navajo.  To  stop  their  raids  the 
sufferers  finally  blasted  away  the  rock 


trail  leading  to  the  river  on  the  west 
side  and  thus  effectually  relegated  the 
Crossing  of  the  Fathers  to  history. 

The  country  about  the  Crossing  is 
barren,   rocky,   cut   by  deep   canons, 
dominated  by  high  buttes,  and  lined 
with  precipitous  walls.    Here  color,  in 
delicacy  of  shade   and   sharpness   of 
contrast,   combines  with  the  natural 
sculpture,  light,  and    atmosphere   to 
create  effects  beautiful  and  appealing. 
An  earlier  generation  of  geologists — 
Newberry,  Powell,    Gilbert,    Button, 
Marvine,  Howell,  Thompson,  to  men- 
tion   only    a    few— in     this    vicinity 
learned  their  science  at  first-hand  from 
the  book  of  Mother  Earth,  wide-open 
and  illustrated  in  color.    Such  scenery, 
moreover,  carries  interest  in  the  tale  it 
unfolds  of  geologic  processes  obscured 
in  more  favored  regions.    Here  nature, 
stripped  of  her  accustomed  mantle  of 
vegetation,   unreservedly   reveals   her 
curves  of  beauty  and  her  faults — the 
structures    and    fractures    influencing 
the    plateau    province's  major  topog- 
raphy—and through  the  distinct  and 
varied  tinting,  texture,  and  form  of  the 
features  displayed,  lays  herself  open  to 
appreciative  observation. 

Little  traveled  nowadays,  the  trail 
to  the  Crossing  still  bears  evidence  of 
long  usage,  and  occasional  artefacts 
strewn  along  it  speak  loudly  of  the 
past.  The  abandonment  of  the  ford  in 
favor  of  more  accessible  ferries  leaves 
this  section  deserted  save  by  cowmen 
and  sheepherders,  who  find  sparse 
winter  range  for  their  stock  in  the  low 
lands  near  the  river.  A  journey  thither 
now,  as  in  all  previous  time,  calls  for 
good  trail  horses  and  pack  animals,  the 
same  equipment  Escalante  and  Ham- 
blin  had,  for  it  is— and  until  the  Colora- 
do shall  be  dammed  and  harnessed,  will 
remain — remote  and  difficult  of  access. 
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THE  AGATE  FOSSIL  QUARRY  IN  WESTERN  NEBRASKA 
The  two  isolated  hills  are  outliers  of  the  high  plain  through  which  the  Niobrara  River 
has  cut  a  broad.valley.  The  bone  layer  is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  saddle  between  the 
two  hills  and  outcrops  all  around  the  slopes  of  both  peaks  but  is  especially  rich  on  the  south 
(right  hand)  face  of  Carnegie  Hill,  the  larger  hill  to  the  right.  Here  are  situated  the  principal 
quarries  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  and  of  the  American  Museum,  the  dump  showing  as  a 
level  terrace  in  front  of  the  quarries.  The  University  of  Nebraska  opened  a  quarry  on  the 
smaller  hill,  hence  called  University  Hill,  and  secured  from  it  a  fine  collection. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  accumulation  of  bones  in  Carnegie  Hill  represents  about 
17,000  skeletons,  chiefly  of  the  little  pair-horned  rhinoceros,  or  Dicerathenum 
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Board  of  Indian  CoMivnssioNERS, 

Washington^  Oct,  17, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  special 
commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  in  Colorado,  and 
the  accompanying  documents. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.     THOMAS  K.  CKEE, 

Secretary. 
To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Pittsburgh,  October  15, 1873. 

Sir:  As  chairman  and  acting  member  of  the  commission  to  negotiate 
with  the  Ute  Indians,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  in 
addition  to  the  brief  telegram  sent  from  Denver  on  the  twenty-second 
ultimo,  and  to  transmit  herewith  the  original  of  the  agreement  made 
with  them. 

A  duplicate  of  the  contract  was  left  with  Ouray,  the  head  chief,  to 
receive  additional  signatures,  and  when  signed,  will  be  taken  by  him  to 
Washington. 

Under  the  appointment  of  your  letter  of  June  20,  1873,  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  June  20,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to  re- 
new negotiations  with  the  Ute  Indians  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  oi 
their  reservation  lying  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Colorado  Territory. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  I  have  concluded  to  appoint  the  Hon.  Felix 
E.  Brunot  and  the  Hon.  Nathan  Bishop,  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  to  conduct  the  intended  negotiations,  the  authority  for 
which  action  will  be  found  in  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  23, 
1872,  "authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  certain  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado.'^  [See  stat.  at  Ig.,  2d  sess.  42d 
Con.,  p.  55.] 

You  will  please  prepare  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  said  commis- 
sioners, itt  the  duties  hereby  devolved  upon  them ;  and  in  doing  so  I 
suggest  that  you  consult  the  instructions  delivered  to  the  commissioners 
last  year  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  commissioners  herein  named  will  be  paid  their  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

I  have  already  notified  the  War  Department  of  their  contemplated 
appointment,  and  have  requested  that  Department  to  furnish  the  com- 
missioners, through  the  proper  officer  in  command,  any  needed  trans- 
portation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  DELAKO,  Secretary. 
To  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

and  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  B.  C,  July  2,  1873. 

Gentlemen  :  An  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23,  1872,  (stat.  at 
large,  2(1  sess.  42(1  Cong.,  p.  55,)  authorizes  and  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  "  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Ute  Indians  in 
Colorado  Territory  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  right  to  the  southern 
part  of  a  certain  reservation  made  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  concluded 
March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  situate  in  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  said  Territory  of  Colorado,  and  report  his  proceed- 
ings under  this  act  of  Congress  for  its  consideration.  The  expense  of 
such  negotiation  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  to  be  hereafter 
appropriated.-' 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act,  and  m  compliance 
with  the  directions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  contained 
in  his  letter  addressed  to  this  office  July  1,  1872,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, consistingof  Governor  EdwardM.  McCook,  of  Colorado;  John  D. 
Lang,  of  Maine,  and  John  McDonald,  of  Missouri,  to  visit  said  Indians 
and  hold  a  council  with  them  for  the  purpose  indicated.  A  copy  of  their 
report  is  inclosed  herewith,  from  which  you  will  observe  that  the  nego- 
tiations failed,  through  the  influence  of  outside  parties  who  had  preju- 
diced the  minds  of  the  Indians  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  commission. 

Recent  advices,  however,  received  at  this  office  from  Agent  Adams, 
indicate  a  more  favorable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and 
have  determined  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  send  out  a  new 
commission  and  he  has  accordingly  designated  you  as  such  commis- 
sion by  his  letter  addressed  to  this  office  under  date  of  the  20th  ultimo. 

You  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  and  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  holding  the  new  council.  Agents  Charles  Adams  at  the  Los 
Pinos  Agency,  and  J.  S.  Littlefield  at  the  White  Eiver  Agency,  have 
been  notified' of  your  appointment  and  directed  to  afford  you  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power  in  order  to  secure  a  full  attendance  of  the  difterent 
bands  of  Utes  interested  in  the  negotiations.  Agent  Adams  has  also 
been  instructed  to  provide  the  necessary  subsistence  for  the  Indians 
during  the  council.  The  acting  agent  at  the  Abiqui  Agency  in  New 
Mexico  has  also  been  instructed  in  the  premises. 

The  objects  of  your  negotiations  may  be  more  specifically  defined,  for 
your  information  and  guidance,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  reservation  of  the  Utes  referred  to  in  the  act  of  Congress  is 
unnecessarily  large,  comprising  within  its  limit  upward  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  the  best  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  in  Colorado. 

2d.  The  number  of  Indians  occupying  the  same  is  comparatively 
small,  not  exceeding,  according  to  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable, 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand  souls. 

3.  The  people  of  Colorado  are  anxious  to  have  that  portion  of  the 
reserve  not  needed  for  Indian  purposes  thrown  open  to  entry  and  settle- 
ment as  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  thereof  may  be  more  thoroughly  and  rapidly  de- 
veloped. 

It  was  with  these  objects  in  view,  and  with  the  hope  of  their  early  ac- 
complishment, that  Congress  afforded  the  aforemientioned  legislation ; 
and  you  are  therefore  instructed,  in  conducting  your  negotiations  with 
the  Utes,  to  use  your  most  earnest  endeavors  to  induce  them  to  relinquish 
to  the  United  States  the  southern  portion  of  their  reservation  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  embrace,  if  possible,  the  tra<?t  lying  between  the 
south  boundary  thereof  and  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Any  arrangement  or  agreement  entered  mto  with  the  Indians  must 
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have  the  assent  and  concurrence  of  at  least  a  majority  of  each  and 
every  band  participating  in  the  council ;  otherwise  it  will  be  futile  in  its 
results. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  18C8  with  those  Indians  can- 
not be  carried  out,  for  the  reason  that  several  of  the  bands  claimed  to 
have  been  parties  thereto  deny  any  connection  with  the  making  of  the 
treaty,  and  refuse  to  be  governed  by  its  stipulations.  To  avoid  this  dif- 
ficulty in  the  future  every  effort  should  be  made  and  every  reasonable 
inducement  held  out  to  the  Indians  to  secure  unanimity  on  their  part  of 
approval  of  any  agreement  that  may  be  made. 

In  conducting  your  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the 
reservation  to  the -United  States  weight  should  be  given  to  two  consid- 
erations, viz,  the  actual  value  of  the  lands  ceded,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  Indians. 

The  agreement  entered  into  should  clearly  describe  the  portion  of 
the  reservation  ceded  and  the  consideration  to  be  paid  therefor,  ex- 
pressed in  such  form  as  to  admit  of  the  largest  discretion  being  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  investing  or  ex- 
pending such  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

You  will  endeavor  to  thoroughly  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact 
that  any  agreement  thus  entered  into  will  be  binding  only  upon  it» 
ratification  by  Congress. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  by  the  terms  of 
which  said  reservation  was  created. 

You  will  submit  a  detailed  report  of  your  action  in  the  premises,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  upon  the  subject  as  you  may  deem  fit 
and  proper. 

The  War  Department  has  been  notified  of  your  appointment  and  re^ 
quested  to  furnish  you,  through  the  proper  officer  in  command,  any 
needed  transportation. 

You  will  be  allowed  your  necessary  expenses  while  engaged  upon  this- 

duty. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.   EDW.  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner.. 
Hon.  Felix  E.  Brijnot, 

President  Board  Indian  Commissioners ,  Cheyenne^  Wyoming, 
Hon.  Nathan  Bishop, 

Board  Indian  Commissioners,  New  Yorlc  City, 

I  went  to  Denver,  en  route  to  the  Los  Pinos  Ute  agency,  as  soon  as  my 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to  treat  with  the  Crow  tribe  of  In- 
dians, were  completed.  At  Denver  I  learned  that  Hon.  Kathan  Bishop, 
my  colleague,  would  not  be  able  to  join  me.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable 
detention  at  the  Crow  agency,  the  time  appointed  for  the  Ute  council  had 
passed,  and  further  delay  seemed  inexpedient.  I  therefore  went  on  ta 
Los  Pinos  as  soon  as  possible,  accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Thos.  K.  Cree, 
secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  Phillips,  who  had  been  engaged  as  Spanish  inter- 
preter. 

We  arrived  at  Los  Pinos  on  the  6th  of  September,  going  via  South 
Park  and  the  Poncho  Pass.  The  Department  letter  informing  me  that 
transportation  for  the  commission  would  be  provided  at  Fort  Garland^ 
was  only  received  on  arrival  at  Los  Pinos.  Ouray,  the  head  chief,  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  seven  bands  of  Utes,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
people  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  the  council  was; 
assembled  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.    Mr.  John  Lawrence  acted  as 
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Spanish  interpreter,  Mr.  James  Fullerton  being  also  present  at  tlie  re 
uuest  of  Oiuay.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Utes  had  misappre- 
hended  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  and  were  mistaken  in  regard  to 
tiieir  own  interests.  They  had  received  the  impression  that  the  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  purchase  from  them  only  the  mines  already  dis- 
covered, and  these  they  were  willing  to  sell  with  the  right  of  way  by 
one  road  to  reach  them.  They  also  claimed  that  the  commissioner  who 
made  with  them  the  treaty  of  1808,  pointed  out  the  Cochitopa  mountains 
as  the  eastern  line  of  their  reservation,  but  that  now,  the  surveyors 
said,  the  line  was  twelve  miles  west  of  the  agency  buildings,  instead 
of  tiie  same  distance  east  of  the  agency  as  had  been  promised  at  the 
treaty.  They  also  claimed  that  the  commissioners  told  them  the  soutn- 
ern  line  of  the  reservation  was  upon  the  highland,  south  of  the  ban  J  uan 
river,  but  that  now  surveyors  had  marked  a  line  (the  southern  line  ot 
Colorado)  north  of  the  river,  which  they  were  told  was  the  hui't  ot  then 
reservation.  Both  of  these  lines  they  desired  to  have  re-insta,ted  m  the 
proposed  sub-treaty.  The  Muaches  and  Capotes  wanted  to  have  their 
Scj- continued  It  Cimmaron  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  make  its  con^ 
tiuuauce  there  a  condition  of  even  the  sale  they  proposed.  Noue  ot 
them  were  willing  to  sell  any  part  of  the  agricultural  lauds  of  the  reser- 

"^Velievinff  that  to  purchase  the  existing  mines  only,  would  but  post- 
.poneforafevv  months  the  apprehended  collision  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians,  and  consequently  be  of  little  benefit  either  to  them  or 
to  the  Government,  I  declined  to  enter  into  such  negotiations. 

Having  no  autho'rity  on  the  subject  of  the  lines  ot  the  reservation 
that  question  was  withdrawn  from  the  council  by  the  promise  that  the 
chiefs  should  visit  Washington  to  make  their  representations  to  the 
Government  in  person.  _  _ ,  ^ , 

The  New  Mexico  Utes  were  told  that  their  agency  would  be  removed, 
but  that  I  would  not  say  it  should  be  done  at  once,  and  they  could  send 
a  delegation^  Washington  to  state  their  case  to  the  President,  and 
if  the  President  thought  it  best  to  do  so,  he  would  perhaps  allow  them 
to  remain  longer  at  Cimmaron.  . 

The  council  continued  four  days,  with  two  days  intervening  Such 
arguments  were  used  as  seemed  proper  to  lead  the  mmds  of  the  Indians 
to  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  an  early  adjustment  of  the 
dilferences  between  the  people  ot  Colorado  and  themselves,  the  fairness 
of  the  proposition  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  its  accord- 
ance with  their  own  best  interests.  No  presents  were  given  to  influ- 
ence them,  and  no  promises  were  made,  other  than  those  mentioned  in 
this  report  and  such  as  are  named  in  the  agreement.  Every  part  ot 
the  articles  of  agreement  was  carefully  explained,  and  seemed  to  be  tully 
discussed  and  understood  by  all  the  Indians.         •  .       i  • 

After  I  had  left  the  agency,  Ouray  dictated  a  letter  expressing  his 

satisfaction  with  the  result.  ,     ,      ^        -,  xi    i.  ^i    • 

To  satisfy  some  of  the  Weeminuche  band,  who  feared  that  their  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  land  on  the  San  Miguel  might  be  included  within 
the  lines  of  the  ceded  country,  Messrs.  Cree,  Adams,  and  Dolan  accom- 
panied by  six  of  the  chiefs,  went  through  the  mountains,  occupying  a  week 
in  the  journey.  It  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  boundaries  of  the 
country  ceded,  that  it  does  not  include  the  agricultural  and  grass  lands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation.  A  portion  of  the  Utes  have 
alwavs  lived  in  New  Mexico.  To  remove  them  to  the  comparatively 
inhospitable  climate  of  the  higher  latitude  and  greater  altitude  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  reservation,  would  be  unjust,  and  a  needless  cruelty. 
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In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  make  the  following  recommendations: 
1st.  That  to  prevent  intrusion  of  settlers  or  herders  upon  the  agency, 
until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  removed  to  the  Gunnison  river  or  else- 
where— a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Cochitopa  Mountains  on  the 
east  to  a  line  six  miles  west  of  the  agency  buildings,  and  in  width  from 
North  to  South  twelve  miles— the  agency  buildings  being  in  the  cen- 
tre— be  added  to  the  Ute  reservation. 

2d.  That  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  contract  be  solicited  as 
early  as  possible,  and  that  until  such  action  can  be  had,  no  persons  other 
than  the  miners  shall  be  permitted  to  go  upon  the  Ute  reservation  as  it 

now  exists. 

3d.  That  should  Congress  ratify  the  contract,  the  lines  should  at 
once  be  surveyed  a,nd  distinctly  marked,  so  that  both  whites  and  Indians 
may  know  them,  and  that,  in  any  case,  special  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  whites  upon  the  unceded  por- 
tions of  the  reservation. 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  : 

1st.  The  contract  with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  which  cedes  to 
the  United  States  a  portion  of  their  reservation. 

2d.  Letter  of  Ouray,  head  chief  of  the  Utes,  and  letter  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Governor  of  Colorado. 

3d.  Narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  by  T.  K.  Cree, 
secretary. 

4th.  Minutes  of  the  council  with  the  Utes. 

5th.  Interview  with  Ouray  at  Cheyenne. 

I  desire  to  express  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  Ute  Indians,  and  to  commend  their  head  chief,  Ouray,  for  his  devo- 
tion to  both  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  of  his  people. 

To  T.  K.  Cree,  secretary ;  Charles  Adams,  agent  at  Los  Pinos;  Thomas 
Dolan,  agent  from  Cimmaron,  and  to  the  interpreters,  my  thanks  are 
due  for  the  most  cordial  and  efficient  co-operation.  ^ 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

\  ' '  FELIX  R.  BEUNOT, 

Special  Commissioner, 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Mr.  Brunot. 


Los  Pings  Agency, 

September  13,  1873. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  been  to  see  us,  and  we  have  had  a  good  time. 
We  want  you  should  tell  Governor  Ebbert  and  the  people  in  the  Terri- 
tory that  we  are  well  pleased  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything 
that  has  been  done.  Perhaps  some  of  the  people  will  not  like  it  be- 
cause we  did  not  wish  to  sell  some  of  our  valleys  and  farming-land.  We 
think  we  had  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  We  expect  to  occupy  it 
ourselves  before  long  for  farming  and  stock  raising.  About  eighty  of 
our  tribe  are  raising  corn  and  wheat  now,  and  we  know  not  how  soon 
we  shall  all  have  to  depend  on  ourselves  for  our  bread.  We  do  not 
want  to  sell  our  valley  and  farming-land  for  another  reason.  We  know 
if  we  should  the  whites  would  go  on  it  right  oft*,  build  their  cabins,  drive 
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in  their  stock,  which  would  of  course  stray  on  our  lands,  and  then  the 
whites  tbeinselves  would  crowd  upon  us  till  there  would  be  trouble. 

We  have  many  friends  among  the  people  in  this  territory,  and  want  to 
live  at  peace,  and  on  good  terms  \Nith  them,  and  we  feel  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  all  iiarties  for  a  mountain  range  to  be  between  us.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  sell  our  mountain  land,  and  hope  the  miners  will  lind 
heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  molest  them  or  make 
them  any  trouble.  We  do  not  want  they  should  go  down  into  our  valleys 
however,  and  kill  or  scare  away  our  game. 

We  expect  there  will  be  much  talk  among  the  peoj)le,  and  in  the  papers 
about  what  we  have  done,  and  we  hope  you  w  ill  let  the  people  know  how 
we  feel  abo.ut  it.  Truly  your  friend, 

OUEAY." 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  the  territory  with  the 
following  letter,  both  of  which  were  published  by  the  territorial  press: 

"Manitou,  Col.,  September  18,  1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  left  the  Los  Pinos  agency  on  Saturday,  13th  inst.,  stop- 
ping over  Sunday  at  Saguache.  On  Monday  morning  I  received  a  let- 
ter dictated  by  Ouray,  the  head  chief  of  the  trtes,  after  my  departure,  in 
which  he  requests  me  to  communicate  certain  things  to  the  Governor 
and  people  of  Colorado. 

I  regret  that  pressing  engagements  prevent  me  from  remaining  in 
Denver  long  enough  to  confer  with  you  in  person  on  the  subject. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  suggest  its  publication. 

The  desire  of  the  Utes  to  retain  the  agricultural  portion  of  their  country 
seems  reasonable,  and  the  friendly  feelings  expressed  by  Ouray  towards 
the  miners  and  the  people  of  Colorado,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
shared  not  only  by  all  the  Utes  who  were  present  at  tlie  council,  but  by 
the  whole  tribe.  I  sincerely  hope  this  friendly  feeling  will  be  recipro- 
cated by  the  whites,  and  that  the  sensational  reports  of  * 'threatened  out- 
breaks of  th8  Utes"  will  cease,  or  will  be  treated  by  the  authorities,  and 
all  good  citizens,  with  the  contempt  and  discredit  they  deserve. 

The  late  negotiations  were  surrounded  by  many  embarassments,  but 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  not  with  standnig  these,  a  result  has  been 
reached  which  is  beneficial  both  to  the  territory  of  Colorado  and  to  the 
Indians.  A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States 
of  all  the  mountain  country  supposed  to  contain  metals,  embraced  in  an 
area  of  over  60  by  100  miles. 

The  Uncompagre  Park,  the  Gunnison  and  San  Miguel  Eivers,  and 
the  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  on  the  south  end  of  the  present  reser- 
vation are  reserved  to  the  Indians— the  latter  being  intended  for  the 
future  occupancy  of  the  Muache,  Capote,  and  other  Utes  now  in  IS^ew 
Mexico. 

The  commission  of  last  summer,  after  failing  in  its  object,  proposed  to 
the  Utes  ^«to  sell  the  mines,"  and  they  supposing  this  to  mean  only  the 
mines  already  discovered  and  worked,  it  was  difficult  for  many  of  the 
Indians  to  comprehend  why  the  present  commission  would  not  consent 
to  negotiate  for  these  alone. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  E.  BRUNOT, 

^       ^    „   ^  Special  Commissioner, 

Gov.  S.  H.  Ebbert, 

Denver  City,  Colorado  Territory,'^ 
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ARTICLES    OF    CONVENTION. 

Articles  of  a  convention  made  and  entered  into  at  the  Los  Pinos 
agency  lor  the  Ute  Indians,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1873,  by  and 
between  Felix  E.  Brunot,  comnnssioner  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  chiefs,  head  men  and  men  of  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote, 
Weeminuche,  Yanipa,  Grand  Eiver  and  Uintah  bauds  of  Ute  Indians. 
Witnesseth,  that  whereas  a  treaty  was  made  \vith  the  confederated  band, 
of  the  Ute  nation  on  the  second  day  of  March,  A.  D.  18G8,  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November, 
1868,  the  second  article  of  which  defines  by  certain  lines  the  limits  of  a 
reservation  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Ute  Indians ;  and  whereas, 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23,  1872,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  ''  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  riglit "  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  said  reservation,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1872,  to  conduct  said  negotiations ;  and  whereas,  said 
negotiation  having  failed,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  said  Indians  to  relin-  • 
quish  their  right  to  any  portion  of  said  reservation,  a  new  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  letter  of  June  2, 1873, 
to  conduct  said  negotiation. 

Now,  therefore,  Felix  E.  Brunot,  commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote, 
Weeminuche,  Yampa,  and  Grand  Eiver,  and  Uintah,  the  confederated 
bands  of  the  Ute  nation,  do  enter  into  the  following  agreement : 

•  Article  I. 

The  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  nation  hereby  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  all  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  in  and  to  the  following- 
described  portion  of  the  reservation  heretofore  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
United  States,  viz :  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
said  reservation  fifteen  miles  due  north  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Territory  of  Colorado,  and  running  thence  west  on  a  line  parallel 
with  the  said  southern  boundary  to  a  point  on  said  line  twenty  miles 
due  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Colorado  Territory ;  thence  north 
by  a  line  parallel  with  the  said  western  boundary  to  a  point  ten  mdes 
north  of  the  point  where  said  line  intersects  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  ;  thence  east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation; 
and  thence  south  along  said  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning :  Fro- 
vided,  That  if  any  part  of  the  Uncompagre  Park  shall  be  found  to  ex- 
tend south  of  the  north  line  of  said  described  country,  the  same  is  not 
intended  to  be  included  therein,  and  is  hereby  reserved  and  retained  as 
a  portion  of  the  Ute  reservation. 

Article  II. 

The  United  States  shall  permit  the  Ute  Indians  to  hunt  upon  said  lands . 
so  long  as  the  game  lasts,  and  the  Indians  are  at  peace  Avith  the  white 

people. 

Article  III. 

The  United  States  agree  to  set  apart  and  hold  as  a  perpetual  trust 
for  the  Ute  Indians  a  sum  of  money,  or  its  equivalent  in  bonds,  which 
shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
($25,000)  per  annum,  which  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
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annum  shall  be  disbursed  or  invested  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
or  as  he  may  direct,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  LTte  Indians  annually 

forever. 

Article  IY. 

The  United  States  agree,  so  soon  as  the  President  may  deem  it  ne- 
cessary or  expedient,  to  erect  proper  buildings  and  establish  an  agency 
for  the  Weeminuche,  Muache,'and  Capote  bauds  of  Ute  Indians,  at  some 
suitable  point  to  be  hereafter  selected  on  the  southern  part  of  the 

Ute  reservation. 

Article  Y. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  not  altered  by  this  agree- 
ment, shall  continue  in  force;  and  the  following  words  from  Article  II 
of  said  treaty,  viz.,  '»The  United  States  now  solemnly  agree  that  no 
person  except  those  herein  authorized  to  do  so,  and  except  such  officers, 
agents,  and  employes  of  the  Government  as  may  be  authorized  to  enter 
upon  Indian  reservations  in  discharge  of  duties  enjoined  by  law,  shall 
ever  be  permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory'' 
described  in  the  article,  "except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,"  are 
hereby  expressly  reaffirmed,  except  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  country 
herein  relinquished. 

Article  YI. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  of  Ouray,head  chief  of  the  Utel^ation, 
he  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  or  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  head  chief  of  the  Utes 
and  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

Article  YII. 

This  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification  or  rejection  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President. 

FELIX  E.  BRUXOT,  [seal.] 

Com^nissioner, 
Attest:  Thomas  K.  Cree,  Secretary, 

James  Phillips,  M.  D., 

John  Lawrence,  Interpreters,  • 

OUEAY,  his  X  mark,  principal  chief. 
SAPIYANBKI,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
GUERO,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
CHAYANAUX,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
TO-SAH,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
CHAYIS,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Capotes. 
CORONEA,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Capotes. 
KUCHUMPIAS,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Capotes. 
TOPAAZ,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Weeminuches. 
MAATCHICK,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
TAYAXASERIKA,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
YICENTE,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
PEOCH,  his  X  mark.  Capote  warrior. 
ACAYUT,  his  X  mark.  Capote  Warrior. 
SIUM,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
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PASIZ,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior; 
JOSE  MARIA,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
ANCATOSH,  his  X.mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
JUAN,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
JOHN,  his  X  mark,  Muache,  (son  of  Kaneatche.) 
CHAYEZ,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
CURECANTE,  his  X  mark,  chief  gf  Muaches. 
PARISIO,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
YANKO,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Grand  River  Utes. 
QUATUXUCUTZ,  his  X  mark.  Capote  warrior. 
McCOOK,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
BUFFALO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
PAZIUTS,  his  X  mark.  Capote  warrior. 
YALUPE,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
JUAN  ANTONIO,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
KIKO,  his  X  mark.  Capote  warrior.  « 

SAPAYA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
SATCHUYA,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
ARTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
PASQUAH,  his  X  mark,  Yampah,  warrior. 
BRUNOT,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  warrior. 
AROP,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
CORUTZ,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
TERAMTUP,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
ACOMUWEP,  his  X  mark.  Capote  warrior. 
WASHINGTON,  his  X  mark.  Chief  of  Capotes. 
PERO,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuche  warrior. 
PAZIO,  his  X  mark.  Capote  warrior. 
JONEJO,  his  X  mark.  Capote  warrior. 
AZUMPITZ,  his  X  mark.  Capote  warrior. 
ANTELOPE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
AIGUILL  AR,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
ALAMON,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Muaches. 
COCHO,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 
QUANUSUTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
TESAQUENT,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
TAYAUNE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
MUUS,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
PATCHUYUUTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
OCHOS  BLANCOS,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
KIRATZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
WAPANAS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
MARTINE,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
MANUEL,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
SAMORA,  his  X  mark,  Muache  sub-chief. 
PENARITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
WAIAZITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
JOSE  RAPIER,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
TESAQUITZ,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
TAOS,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
CUCHATOAZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
WANAZITZIASKITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
KEWUKPO,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
CHRISTIANO,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 
ANACKSIZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
SAPUUTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
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JAP  ARK  A,  liis  X  mark,  Tabeqnaclie  warrior. 

WANKORO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

BETURE,  liis  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

CIMMAROX,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 

WAXUPOXIKA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

LOVO,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 

COLORADO,  his  X  mark,  chief  of  Tabequaches. 

CABRESA  XEGRO,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 

WEUTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

TRUCHA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

ATOR,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  Warrior. 

SAPITOAWICK,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

JOE,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 

TUG,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

NEIIAXTRO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

JUAX  MARTINE,  his  X  mark,  Muache  sub-chief. 

RIPIS,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 

ZIGAH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

WETOYORA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

KAMOEV,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

AVOA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

SHAYAXAKOYAXT,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

ZANOVARAP,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

XOAWAKIT,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

ZARIWAP,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

UGAXAR,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

COMAXOHE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

OTOIS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

KATZUPIX,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

TAMAWITCHI,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

KUTZAPORUTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

WAIS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 

SEPEIS,  his  X  mark,  Muache  warrior. 

WAPOXIKATZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
Z APARITZAS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
KUTZA  COMAXOHE,  Tabequache  warrior. 
XIJEATZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache  warrior. 
IZAZAH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
CHARLEY,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
APAXTOA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
XATXAO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
AKA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
TAMAJO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
KOAPUITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache.      • 
OXARUPE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequaxjhe. 
ZIAH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
GUATAXAR,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
POEXIKA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
AKAIOCK,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
REGIS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
POEVIS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
POVOCIAT,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
TABEGUACHEUT,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache*. 
URSO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
KEREXOMES,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
ACATE  VVICH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
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AXCATARA,  liis  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
BAPTER,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
ATZCAVl,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
ATZU,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
PALAIS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
CAPOTAYET,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  at  the  signing  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  XJte  Indians,  and  are   hereby  witnesses  to  their 
marks. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 
Secretary  Special  Ute  Commission. 
CHARLES  ADAMS, 

■    U.  S,  Indian  Agent, 
OTTO  MEARS. 
THOMAS  A.  DOLAX. 
STEPHEX  A.  DOLE. . 

KAMUCK,  his  X  mark. 

LIOK,  his  X  mark,  Muache. 

TEPUTZEIT,  his  X  mark. 

LUPUGET,  his  X  mark. 

POXITZ,  his  X  mark. 

LAG  AYAYUXER,  his  X  mark. 

WAZIAP,  his  X  mark. 

POYYA,  his  X  mark. 

TAMSERIK,  his  X  mark. 

MOUPITIZ,  his  X  mark. 

ACAYIT,  his  X  mark. 

LAREWICH,  his  X  mark. 

UXCAXAXTE,  his  X  mark.  Chief  of  Uncompagne  Tabequache. 

WAP-SOP,  his  X  mark,  of  Uncompayne,  Tabequache. 

PAG  AXACHUCKCHUCK,  his  X  mark,  C.  Tabequache. 

XO-ART,  his  X  mark,  Tabeguache. 

KAXE-ATCHE,  his  X  mark,  Chief  of  Muache. 

TO-MO-ASET,  his  X  mark,  Muache. 

OXE  A-RA-XICH,  his  X  mark,  Muache. 

SIARCH-A-KiTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

SO-A-MIUGEX-QUA-BOA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

TO-SA-SET-TO-BE-QUA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

WE-SUC,  his  X  mark,  Tabeguache. 

TE-SEX-PAR-KIX-A-QUET,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

TUC-A-WA-BE-QUET,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

SAH-ACH-CHOUE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

KA-TOX-A-WAC,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

MOYE-GA-RITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

TUP-A-SO-A,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

SO  WA- WICK,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

MUR-A-TO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

PAL-MA-CUCH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

TU-UP-O-XA-RITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

MA-YE-TO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

TABERE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

PO-KA-XE-TE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

PE-ER-GUE-IT,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

TU-GU-OP,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

SAPIO,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
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PO-WA-E  A,  his  X  mark,  Chief  of  Weeminuches. 
WACH-CUP,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
OUA-SU-ACH,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
CA-VE  SOX-ACH,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
PER-OA-PE-SE-AGH,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
A-WA-RE-OTZ,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
E-TA-QU-00-AM,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
SA-O-ARTZ,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
MO-AR-TA-WITZ,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
WA-WA-TA-EY,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches. 
SU-APH,  his  X  mark,  Weeminuches  sub-chief. 
JOSE-MAEIE,  W^eeminuches  sub-chief. 
OU-A-SENT,  Uncompagre-Tabequache. 
SI  VICH,  Uncompagre-Tabequache. 
SI-YICH-ARCH,  Uncompagre-Tabequache. 
AUA-RA-U,  his  X  mark,  Muache. 
MARROMARA,  his  X  mark,  Muache. 
SU-ER-UP,  his  X  mark,  Muache. 
TO-COO,  his  X  mark,  Muache. 
NA-CO-VARTS,  his  X  mark. 
U-PAR-CA-RA-RITZ,  his  X  mark. 
OPO-PAE-ITZ,  his  X  mark. 
OU-A-SIZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
PE-RO-RE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
ET-O-OKE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
TA-BE-RONER,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
PAH-SONE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
TE-RA-MA-TU-KE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
TO-SI-AOH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
C  A-VA-RUP,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
TIT- V AH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
OUE-A-ZARTS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
SACH-E-WE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
AR-RACH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
AR-RUP,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
PEACH- SUP,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
SA-A-WIP,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
OU-A-CU-RITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
AVA-SU-IP,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
NA-l^A-WITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
WA-RI-TI-ZI,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
LE-AP-OU- AX-EN,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
WAP-PAH-PI,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
WE-NA-QUTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
NO-ACH-A-ITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
COK-A-RA-KUCH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
SO-VA-NER,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
OUI-XACH-E-YI-ACH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
ARCHUE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
ARMACOS,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
OA-RA-ECH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
CAP-CHU-MA-CHAR-KITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
KI-IZE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
PER-E-QUE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
U-CH-CA-MIR,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
UCH-CA-POO-RITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
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UCH-A-LITB,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 
TO-KO-MANTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
KO-CHUP-A-SITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
\  AR-CA-VA-REQUA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
WE  GA-VA-REQUA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 

^^^f;.^.^;?^^"^^-^^^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^^y  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
WE  GA-VA,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
SEA-EACH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
SO-O-MO-QUITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
PEARCH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
COH-PA-RUM,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
TA-R-TACH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chie  f. 
^T?^R^r?r?;r^;:^^^'  ^'^^  ^  «^^^^^  Tabequachc,  sub-chief. 
?S^^.^;.^^T^£^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
AR-PA-CHITZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 

YER-PUTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache. 

UN-NO- WART,  his  X  mark. 

SUTE-QU-ERTZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 

PAS-QUES,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 

i^^^"^^^^^^'  ^^®  ^  ^^^^^  Tabequache,  sub- chief. 
liAPHAEL,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
SPURGE,  his  X  mark,  tabequache,  sub-chief. 
TA-R-AH-WAH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
KA-QUA-NAH,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
OE-BO-ATZ,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 
ACA-UNE,  his  X  mark,  Tabequache,  sub-chief. 

We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  at  the  signing  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  Ute  Indians,  and  are  hereby  witnesses  to  their 
marks. 

THOMAS  K.  GREE, 
Secretary  Special  Ute  Commission. 
CHARLES  ADAMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
OTTO  MEARS, 
THOMAS  A.  DOLAN, 
•  STEPHEN  A.  DOLE. 

CARWAENEO,  his  X  mark. 
OB ATAH.  his  X  mark. 
MARTINB,  his  X  mark. 
JOSE,  his  X  mark. 
NACOSEBU,  his  X  mark. 
GANHE AE,  his  X  mark. 
MOPUGH,  his  X  mark. 
WARWADAH,  his  X  mark. 
YAHTANAH,  his  X  mark. 
MOGATAGHER,  his  X  mark. 
GENPONOUGH,  his  X  mark. 
GOUGHEWATAK,  his  X  mark.       ' 
TAHPOWATA,  his  X  mark. 
PUN-GO-SE,  his  X  mark. 
SEVARO,  his  X  mark. 
TERREON,  his  X  mark. 
IGNACEO,  his  X  mark. 
JUAN-ANGHO,  his  X  mark. 
2  u 
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CUNASPECHE,  his  X  mark. 

POWINCHA,  his  X  mark. 

TOWIAR,  his  X  mark. 

CABAZON,  his  X  mark.  | 

WABHOUP,  his  X  mark. 

AliVAOCH,  his  X  mark. 

OTOCOKA,  his  X  mark. 

PECQUOUGH,  his  X  mark. 

OUIOEAGER,  his  X  mark. 

OJOS-BLANCOS,  his  X  mark. 

MUECETE,  his  X  mark. 

CAEHAP.URO,  his  X  mark. 

KAVACARTIA,  his  X  mark. 

MAROON,  his  X  mark. 

SARVOWEAVA,  his  X  mark. 

CAEETA,  his  X  mark. 

OUAVEROEH,  his  X  mark. 

SEVALHO,  his  X  mark. 

PETOBOUN,  his  X  mark. 

WEEHA,  his  X  mark.  l 

SWOPIA,  his  X  mark. 

QUmCH,  his  X  mark. 

OVETO,  his  X  mark. 

YEANEER,  his  X  mark. 

PAREWIOH,  his  X  mark. 

SERA-BU-TOM,  his  X  mark. 

We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  at  the  signing  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  Ute  Indians,  and  are  hereby  witnesses  to  their 
marks. 

THOMAS  A.  DOLAN, 
T.  D.  BURNS, 
M.  V.  STEVENS. 

Narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Ute 

Indians  in  Colorado. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  successful  negotiation  with-  the  Crow  In- 
dians, in  Montana,  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  special  commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Ute  Indians,  accompanied  by  Thomas  K.  Cree,  as  secretary, 
arrived  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  August  25th.  We  were  here 
met  by  James  Phillips,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  who  had  been  engaged 
as  Spanish  interpreter. 

We  had  expected  to  be  met  at  this  place  by  some  employ^  of  the 
Central  Superinten den cy,  having  in  charge  "  Friday,"  the  son  of  Ouray, 
head  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians,  who  has  been  a  captive  among  the  Ara- 
pahoes  for  some  ten  years.  The  importance  of  his  return  to  the 
tribe  by  the  commission  at  this  time,  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  re- 
port of  the  interview  with. Ouray,  at  Cheyenne,  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  us  to  the  Interior  Department,  under  date  of  June  24th. 
Instructions  had  been  sent  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  "  to 
spare  no  trouble  or  reasonable  expense  in  securing  the  young  man,"  and 
we  had  requested  by  letter  that  he  be  held  in  readiness  to  send  to  Den- 
ver early  in  August.  We  learned  on  arriving  there,  August  27th,  that 
the  agent  of  the  Arapahoes  had  started  from  the  Arapahoe  camp  on  the 
18th  of  August,  expecting  to  reach  Fort  Scott,  the  nearest  railroad 
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station,  ou  the  26tli.  We  waited  till  the  1st  of  September,  when,  re- 
ceiving no  further  intelligence  in  regard  to  him,  we  started  for  the  Ute 
agency,  at  Los  Pinos.  ^ 

After  a  drive  of  two  hundred  miles  we  reached  the  agency,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  September. 

It  had  been  contemplated  to  hold  the  council  about  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, and  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  agents  at  White  Kiver  and 
Denver  and  the  superintendent  in  Kew  Mexico  to  have  the  Indians  from 
the  several  Ute  agencies  assemble  at  Los  Pinos  prior  to  that  date,  but 
the  negotiations  with  the  Crow  Indians  having  been  more  protracted 
than  we  had  anticipated,  the  Indians  were  detained  some  three  weeks 
waiting  for  us. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  about  one  thousand  Indians  at  the  agency, 
including  all  the  representative-men  of  the  Ta-be-quache  band,  all  the 
Muache  and  Capote  bands,  in  charge  of  Thomas  I)olan,  sub-agent  at 
Cimmaron,  seven  representatives  of  the  Weeminuche,  and  one  each  from 
the  Denver  and  White  River  bands. 

From  information  received  prior  to  reaching  the  agency,  we  were  led 
to  suppose  the  negotiations  would  be  attended  with  but  little  serious 
difficulty,  but  on  arriving  we  found  little  to  encourage  us  in  hoping  for 
a  successful  termination. 

We  found  the  Indians  had  been  much  dissatisfied  at  our  long  de- 
lay. The  telegram  changing  the  date  of  the  council,  and  accounting  for 
our  non-arrival,  having  failed  to  reach  the  agency. 

Ouray  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  failure  to  bring  his  son  Friday 
with  us.  He  had  said  in  the  interview  at  Cheyenne,  "  The  Government 
is  strong  enough  to  get  my  boy  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  and  if  it  shows  an 
interest  in  me,  and  a  desire  to  do  what  I  wish,  I  will  do  what  I  can  in 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  negotia- 
tions." 

We  met  one  surveying  party,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  territory,  sectionizing  for  settlement  the  country 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  agency  buildings,  on  which  the  Indians 
were  camped  waiting  for  the  council,  and  which  the  Indians  claim  is  a 
portion  of  their  reservation. 

A  military  surveying  party,  acting  under  instruction  from  the  military 
authorities  of  the  Department,  had  been  engaged  in  surveying  and 
making  observations  upon  the  reservation,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Indians,  who  could  not  understand  the  object  of  such  survey.  The  of- 
ficer in  charge  had  informed  the  Indians  that  the  eastern  line  of  their 
reservation  was  some  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Cochitopa  range,  which 
they  have  always  claimed  as  their  eastern  boundary,  and  that  the 
agency  buildings  (which  at  the  time  of  their  location  were  supposed  to 
be  upon  the  reservation)  were  some  twelve  miles  east  of  the  reservation 

line.  • 

One  division  of  Professor  Hayden's  exploring  party  had  spent  some 
time  upon  their  reservation,  making  surveys  and  taking  observations, 
which  excited  the  suspicious  of  the  Indians;  and  the  substance  of  let- 
ters from  the  newspaper-correspondents  accompanying  the  expedition, 
expressing  views  very  offensive  to  the  Indians,  was  known  to  them. 

Parties  of  miners  had  repeatedly  endeavored  to  pass  by  the  agency 
and  enter  the  reservation  at  places  where  the  Indians  were  not  willing 
they  should  go;  and  some  of  the  miners  with  whom  the  Indians  came 
into  contact,  said  "  the  government  was  away  east  in  the  States,  and 
had  no  power  in  the  mines;  it  could  not  protect  the  Indians ;  and  that 
they  did  not  care  whether  they  sold  the  mines  or  not,  they  were  going 
to  stay.'' 
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The  President  had  issued  an  order  to  eject  the  miners  and  other  un- 
authorized persons  from  the  reservation  under  the  following  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1868 : 

The  Unitod  States  now  solemnly  af?ree  that  no  person  except  these  hel-ein  anthorized 
so  to  do,  and  except  snch  officers,  ajjfents,  and  employes  of  the  Government  as  may  be 
authorized  to  enter  upon  Indian  reservations  in  discharge  of  duties  enjoined  by  law, 
shall  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory  described  in 
this  article,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

The  execution  of  this  order  had  been  suspended;  and  this  gave  color 
to  the  statement  of  the  miners,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  no  action  in  regard  to  their  presence  upon  the 
reservation  if  the  Indians  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  sell.  The  fact 
that  for  two  years  the  presence  of  miners  upon  the  reservation  in  con- 
siderable numbers  was  well  known,  and  that  the  frequent  complaints  of 
the  Indians  were  disregarded,  led  them  to  distrust  the  promises  of  the 
Government. 

The  southern  boundary  line  of  the  reservation  was  also  a  considerable 
distance  north  of  the  natural  boundary  line  which  the  Indians  assert 
was  given  them  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1868;  and  that  the  mistake 
was  not  theirs  is  probable,  from  the  fact  that  an  actual  survey  located 
in  New  Mexico,  some  distance  below  the  northern  boundary  line,  towns 
that  had  been,  prior  to  it,  claimed  as  being  in  Colorado. 

The  annuity  goods  which  the  commission  had  hoped  to  have  dis- 
tributed during  the  council,  which  had  been  shipped  from  New  York 
June  1,  and  which  they  had  specially  requested  should  be  at  the 
agency,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad,  by  August  1,  had  not 
arrived.  Ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  presents  bought  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  commission  of  1872,  and  which  had  failed  to  reach,  the 
agency  until  after  that  commission  had  left,  had  all  been  distributed, 
except  such  articles  as  were  useless  and  not  valued  by  the  Indians. 

The  commission  have  reason  to  think  that  persons  in  New  Mexico, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  Utes  in  that  Territory, 
and  whose  influence  was  used  against  the  success  of  the  negotiation 
last  year,  endeavored  to  prejudice  the  Indians,  prior  to  their  coming  to 
the  council,  against  it  this  year,  and  induced  them  to  insist,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  any  agreement  made,  upon  provisions  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  commission  to  concede,  or,  if  granted,  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  parties  interested. 

The  negotiations  of  1872  had  brought  prominently  before  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  all  the  objections  to  a  sale,  and  they  failed  to  realize  any 
advantage  it  would  be  to  them. 

After  their  refusal  last  year  to  negotiate  for  the  region  sought  to  be 
purchased,  the  commission  asked  them  to  sell  only  the  mines.  The 
Indians  understood  this  as  referring  to  the  mines  that  were  then  actu- 
ally worked,  and  to  include  more  of  the^i  surrounding  country.  These 
only,  they  were  now  willing  to  sell.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  kept 
their  own  counsel  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  no  one  knew  what  they 
proposed  to  do.  Mr.  Adams,  the  agent,  while  inferring  they  were  wil- 
ling to  make  some  arrangement,  informed  us  that  he  did  not  know  what 
they  proposed  to  do,  and  was  much  surprised  at  their  proposal  when  made 
in  council.  Letters  had  been  received  from  various  influential  gentle- 
men recommending  different  parties  as  desirable  ones  to  be  present  dur- 
ing the  council,  but  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  council  of  last 
year,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  usual  manner  of  conducting  Indian  nego- 
tiations, the  commission  had  requested  that  all  unauthorized  persons 
should  be  excluded  from  the  agency  during  the  council. 

The  only  advantages  we  had  in  the  negotiation  were  the  oft-tested 
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friendship  of  the  Utes  for  the  whites  and  their  earnest  desire  to  do  all 
that  would,  in  their  opinion,  tend  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  a  recip- 
rocal feeling  by  the  whites  for  them,  and  the  fact  that  not  a  single  white 
person  was  present  during  the  council  except  those  connected  with  the 
commission  or  the  agency. 

The  council  convened  on  Saturday,  September  6,  and  was  con- 
tinued on  Monday.  The  real  business  of  the  commission  received  but 
little  attention  on  these  days,  as  the  Indians  insisted  upon  bringing  up 
questions  in  which  they  felt  a  more  direct  interest,  such  as  their  eastern 
and  southern  boundary  lines,  in  regard  to  both  of  which  they  persist- 
ently asserted  the  Government  had  not  kept  faith  with  them.  The 
bands  at  Terra  Maria  and  Oimmaron,  in  New  Mexico,  insisted  upon  re- 
maining there  for  the  present,  expressing,  however,  a  willingness  to 
come  upon  the  reservation  at  some  future  period,  when  the  lands  they 
now  occupy  shall  be  needed  by  the  whites,  and  wished  some  promise 
before  they  would  even  consider  the  business  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sion. With  these,  and  other  outside  questions,  we  could  only  assure 
them  that  we  had  nothing  to  do,  but  would  carry  their  words  to  the 
Great  Father,  and  he  could  do  what  he  thought  was  right  about  them. 

On  Tuesday,  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  interpreter  selected  by  the 
Indians,  no  council  was  held ;  but  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings  by  the  Indians  among  themselves. 

Wednesday"  the  council  again  assembled,  and  a  clear  and  explicit 
statement  was  made  of  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  the  Indians  from  an  acceptance  of  the  proposition 
of  the  commission  were  fully  stated.  The  Indians  replied  with  a  dis- 
tinct counter  i)ropositiou,  which  had  been  foreshadowed  in  tlie  first  in- 
terview Avitli  them,  declaring  their  intentions  and  willingness  to  sell 
only  the  mines  then  l)ehig  worked,  selling  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  including  none  of  the  valleys.  The  miners  were  to  build 
no  houses,  and  not  to  make  the  mining  region  a  permanent  place  of  resi- 
dence; but  to  come  out  each  fall,  returning  again  in  the  spring.  For 
this  purpose  they  would  permit  the  use  of  a  single  road  in  entering  and 
leaving  the  mines.  This  arrangement  they  thought,  and  urged  upon 
the  commission,  was  in  accord  with  the  proposition  of  the  commission 
of  1872,  and  were  much  surprised  on  being  informed  that  their  proposi- 
tion could  not  even  be  entertained  by  the  ])resent  commission. 

Thursday  the  proposition  of  the  commission  was  again  made  in  de- 
tail, giving  them  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  purchases,  the  pri(^e  to 
be  paid  for  it,  and  manner,  of  payment,  proposing  a  new  agency  upou 
the  southern  part  of  the  reservation  for  the  southern  Utes,  and  reaillrin- 
ing  the  treaty  of  1868,  including  the  section  in  which  the  Government 
agreed  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  unauthorized  wiiites  upon  the  reser- 
vation. It  was  also  proposed  that  if  this  negotiation  was  su(!cessful  a 
party  of  the  Indians  might  visit  Washmgton  and  lay  before  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Aftairs  the  subjects  they  had  brought  up  in  comieil 
and  Avhich  the  commission  could  not  decide  for  them.  They  listened  to 
all  with  great  attention,  and  earnestly  discussed  the  subject  for  several 
hours  among  themselves. 

It  Avas  soon  apparent  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  really 
favored  the  proposition ;  but  a  small  minority  were  very  persistent  in 
opposing  it ;  and  finding  they  were  not  likely  to  reach  an  early  conclu- 
sion the  formal  council  was  adjourned. 

The  Indians  continued  to  discuss  the  matter  fully  in  council  among 
themselves. 

On  Friday  morning  many  of  the  chiefs  came  expressing  a  willingness 
to  sign  the  paper  containing  the  proposition  made  to  them. 
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On  Saturday  morning,  September,  13th  Ouray,  the  head  chief,  and 
all  the  iSpIl  men  came  and  expressed  their  desire  to  sign  the  articles 
of  agreement^  provided,  after  doing  so,  a  delegation  of  chiefs,  represe^^^^ 
ing  the  various  bands,  should  visit  the  country  f'^'^"*  if  they  found 
it  ^vas  all  mountains  and  mining  eountry  and  contained  no  far  w 
then  the  agreement  should  stand  and  be  «\f'edbj  the  others  it  not, 
then  the  a|reement  would  fail  as  lacking  the  assent  of  the  necessary 

^'TtifTeltion  Sh'regard  to  the  farming  country  wa. one  of  the  most 
seriois  the  commission  had  to  meet.  It  had  been  asserted  by  one  of  the 
WerinucheTekgates  that  some  forty  of  the  band  he  represented  we 
farminnpon  the  part  which  it  was  proposed  they  should  sell,  and  th« 
cS  fakf  "  we  will  soon  need  all  the  farming  land  on  our  reservation 
as  theSe  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Utes  will  have  ^  pve  np  hunt- 
inc  and  take  to  farming  and  stock-raising  as  the  whites  do. 

That  thev  should  want  a  large  territory  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It 
is  claiSy  intelligent  stock-men  that  it  requires  of  average  Colorado 
landXe  aSes  to  su'pport  one  sheep,  and  fifty  acres  for  a  horse  or  cow^^ 
nud  every  large  stock-raiser  in  the  territory  holds  to  the  necessity  tor 
and  his  rfgK  from  five  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  public  land  as  a  stock 
range!    The  Utes  have  already  about  six  thousand  horses  and  many 

'^The TiJy'port'ion  of  their  reservation  fit.for  farming  land  is  along  the 
soiUhern  boundary,  below  the  mountain  ranges ;  a  strip  along  the  San 
Mik'uel  Eiver,  on  the  southwestern  boundary ;  and  the  Uucompagre 
Park  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Gunnison.  The  central  part  being  all 
rSkSnVntain\  containing  no  valleys  of  any  size,  aM^^^^^^ 
central  part,  as  we  are  informed,  being  rocky,  with  the  iiver  courses 
through'^eep  canons.  The  northern  part  is  If  f  ly/^^^^^Xau  altl' 
producing  neither  grass,  vegetation,  or  game,  and  lymg  at  such  an  alti- 

ude  as  tf  be  shut  in  from  intercourse  with  the  ""tf «  :'«tV^y  ?,^^'Xo 
snow  most  of  the  year.  Even  the  present  agency  »*  ^os  Pinos  lies  at  so 
hitrh  an  altitude  as  to  be  visited  by  frost  every^  month  in  the  year,  effectu- 
ally preveXg  the  raising  of  any  kind  of  produce.  Durmg  the  winter 
months  intercourse  is  kept  up  with  Saguache,  the  nearest  post-ofllce, 

^'t  r^rSS^Uh  thefgreement  made  with  the  Indians,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commission,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  agent  at 
Los  Finos,  Mr.  Thomas  Dolan,  sub-agent  at  Tierra  Maria,  and  Sapiy  anen 
and  Guaro,  chiefs  of  the  Tabequaches,  Ourecante  and  Corutz,  chiets  ot 
the  Muaches,  Azumpitz,  sub-chief,  and  Con^o,  son  of  Sobeta  principal 
chief  of  the  Capotes,  and  Antelope;  an  Indian  boy,  started  to  inspect 
the  country  ceded.    Leaving  the  agency,  we  traveled  in  a  southwesteru 
direction      After  crossing  a  range  of  the    TJncompagre  Mountains, 
SS  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level  at  the  point  of  cross- 
,  ing,  the  party  camped  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Gunnison  Eiver,  in  what 
'   s  known^asthe  Lake  mining-region.    There  is  no  farming  and  very  litte 
erazing  land  in  this  section ;  but  there  is  a  fine  chain  of  high  mountains 
which  are  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  in  which  sevei-al  leads  have 
been  located.    Crossing  another  range  equally  high,  we  struck  a  iork  ol 
the  Kio  Grande,  following  it  to  the  head  of  Antelope  Park  where,  turn- 
g  S^^toSe  north,  we  crossed  a  high  divide  and  struck  the  main  body 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  we  followed  to  its  head,  crossing  the  range,  at 
an  altitude  of  thirteen  tliousand  feet,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Animas, 
a  ong  which,  with  its  tributaries,  is'  situated  the  celebrated  San  Juan 
nbi"ug  country.    We  visited  all  the  mines  that  have  been  at  all  devel- 
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onAd     The  Indians  evinced  much  interest  in  the  exaraination  of  their 
valu^     We  saw  but  one  mine  that  has  been  tested  sufficiently  to  get 
ml  ch  return  from  it.    This  one  it  is  stated  ^^^  stocked  by  a  com^^^^^ 
at  $500,000,  although  a  legal  title  could  not  be  made  to  the  land  on  wluch 
it  was  located     The  company  have  erected  a  mill  and  spent  in  it,  ami  in 
devXpiS  ttir  mU,  some^$75,000,  and  it  is  said  the  yield  is  about 
*1  000  in  ffold  per  day.    The  agent  of  this  company  informed  u^  that 
ihSadnow  en  rout^  for  the  mhies  a  fifteen-stamp  mill  with  which  they 
adpJoZr  $25,000  per  week  in  gold.    Th^vein  is  eightee^^^^^^^^^^^ 
thiok  and  it  vields,  it  is  claimed,  from  one  to  four  thousand  aoiiars  per 
ton     One  of  the  Indians,  while  in  this  mine,  broke  off  a  piece  ot  rock 
we^^hSs  about  a  pound,  which  he  crushed  in  a  hand-mortar,  getting 
S  it  wUhhistnSre'nt  handling,  about  one  dollar's  worth  of  gold. 
S?nce  tie  purchase  of  the  mining  country  the  owners  of  the  mme  claim 
it  to  be  woXdouble  what  it  was  worth  before.    At  another  vein,  which 
has  only  been  prospected,  we  found  among  the  debris  indications  of  free 
^oldTn  every  piece  of  rock.    Other  veins  are  said  te  yield  as  high  as 
is  000^  in  3d  per  ton.    It  is  claimed  the  silver-veins  are  much  more 
valuable  than  the  gold  leads.    We  were  informed  that  one  lead  is  six 
feet  wWe,  and  tKnother  yields  pay -ore  in  a  vdn  forty  feet  wide  and 
indipation  of  the  precious  metal  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  tor  tuiee 
hundred  feet  wide     Some  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  leads  have  been 
Sed  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miners  were  m 
tSSntry  at  the  time  of  our  visit.    The  country  is  not  only  rich  in  gold 
inZlverf  but  there  are  large  deposits  of  copper  iron,  lea^l,^a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

On  a  rumor  that  the  country  had  been  bought,  fifty  persons  starttu  to 
locate  town-lots,  in  what  they  claim  wUl  be  the  great  smelting  and  refin- 

'"IZ?egil*Ke1Sl"g^^^^^  high  mountain  peaks  and 

ranges  bf  the  country,  and,  after  visiting  it,  all  other  mountain  scenery 

"  SSIonels  tr'as  the  Indians  desired,  and  having  ascertained  as 
far  as  we  could,  that  very  little,  if  any,  farming  country  w'as  in  the  land 
sold  we  retoued  to  the  agency-  Aft<^r  hearing  the  report  of  the  Chiefs, 
the  remainder  of  the  IndiLs  it  the  agency  all  signed  the  articles  of  con- 
T^ntton  tnd  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  White  River,  Denver,  Cimmaron  and 
Sa  Mart  agencies  to  be  signed  by  all  the  Indians  at  those  places- 
But  onf  IndiS  the  Weeminuche,  before  alluded  to,  opposed  the  sale  and 
SusXo  sigT  the  articles  of  convention.  Subsequently,  he  desired  to 
signSbut  tfTe  band  to  which  he  belonged  would  not  permit  him  to  do 

^^The  country  ceded  contains  about  four  million  acres,  and  is  unques- 

*"on^LtnduSir^tSf^^^^^^  successful  negotiation,  the  commis- 
sionaShorized  Ouray  and  a  delegation  of  his  people  to  carry  the  articles 
of  convention  to  the  Great  Father,  at  Washmgton. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  reservation,  which  is  Y_f  J^atere'^^and^^^^^ 
tile  was  retained  more  particularly  as  a  reservation  for  the  Weem  nuclie, 
Pnn^P  nnd  Muache  Indians,  with  the  view  of  having  an  agency  ocated 
?heSor  themes  in  the  expectation  of  having  them  settle  upon  it  at  an 
eS  day  Their  present  temporary  agenciesinNew  Mexico  benig  equally 
.1  i«flflva  11  taffeous  to  the  Indians  and  the  Government. 

^Ifme  of  tlese\ndlL  being*  averse  to  leaving  ^h^  P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
living,  permission  was  given  each  band  to  send  '^  <^<^«gf*'on  to  Wash 
ington  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  ^^^^ 
At  the  council  with  the  Utes,  representatives  of  two  branches,  ot  tue 
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Apaches,  living  and  intermarried  with  the  Utes,  presented  their  case  to 
the  commission,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  permit  them  to  accom- 
pany their  friends  to  Washington.  They  have  been  ordered  to  join  other 
branches  of  the  Apaches,  which  they  are  averse  to  doing. 

The  following  letter  of  General  Alexander,  commandant  at  Fort  Gar- 
land, who  is  conversant  with  the  facts,  fnlly  states  the  case,  and  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  statements  of  the  Indians : 

Fort  Garland,  Colorado,  September  5, 1872. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  you 
with  the  following  memoranda : 

Wherro-Mondo,  chief  of  one  band  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  wants 
the  Government  to  set  apart  a  reservation  in  Northwestern  New  Mexico, 
on  a  stream  called  the  Kio  Pusoco,  for  himself  and  his  band,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  lodges,  or  about  six  hundred  souls,  in  order  that  they 
may  settle  there  permanently  and  till  the  soil.  This  tract  is  not  occu- 
pied by  any  one  else,  and  is  contiguous  to  the  present  Ute  reservation. 
Wherro  is  an  uncle  of  Ouray,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Utes,  and  his 
band  are  intermarried  with  thelites,  and  have  many  of  their  habits  and 
customs.  They  therefore  desire  to  live  within  visiting-distance  of  the 
Utes.  Wherro  has  always  been  perfectly  peaceable,  and  has  Always, 
with  a  few  of  his  people,  cultivated  little  farms.  They  also  are  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  and  get  what  necessaries  they  want 
by  the  sale  of  their  articles  to  the  Mexicans.  They  have  never  had  any 
annuities  from  the  Government.  Wherro  says  that  all  his  band  are 
anxious  to  give  up  their  roving  life  and  settle  down  to  agriculture. 
Wherro  also  suggests  that  the  reservation  be  made  large  enongh  to 
accommodate  the  band  of  Jicarilla  Apaclies,  now  living  with  the  Muache 
ITtes  at  the  Cimarron,  whenever  they  choose  to  change  their  mode  of 
life.  These  elicariHa  Apaches  shoukl  not  be  confounded  with  tlie  Southern 
Apaches,  as  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  entirelv  different.  The 
former  have  property,  horses,  mules,  lodges,  blankets,  sheep,  &c.,  while 
the  latter  have  nothing,  living  upon  grass-seed,  wild  fruits,  and  hunt- 
ing. I  am  informed  that  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  at  the  Cimarron  are 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Apache  reservation  at  Fort  Stanton.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  great  mistake,  as  they  are  really  not  the  same  people  as 
the  Coyotero  and  other  bands  of  Apaches  on  that  reservation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  forming  this  settlement  of  industrious  Indians, 
so  closely  connected  with  the  Utes,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  would 
gradually  induce  them  to  adopt  these  peaceful  occupations  in  prefer- 
ence to  their  present  nomadic  life,  particularly  as  game  gets  scarce.  It 
is  the  first  instance  in  my  knovY ledge  of.  wild  Indians  in  a  state  of  peace 
asking  such  a  favor  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  certainly  encouraging 
in  view  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  question. 

I  have  made  these  statements  as  brief  as  possible.    Should  you  desire 
more  particular  information,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  in  my  power. 
I  am,  sir,  \eA  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.     .  A.  J.  ALEXANDER,      • 

Major  and  Bvt.  Brig,  General  U,  S,  A. 
Hon.  Felix  E.  Britnot, 

.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 


Eespectfull}^  submitted. 


\      ) 


♦• 


(      ) 


Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot, 

Chairman  Special  Ute  Commission, 


THOMAS  K.  CREE, 

Secretary, 
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Minutes  of  the  Council  held  tcith  the  Ute  Indians,  at  Los  Pinos  Agency^ 

Colorado,  September  G-12,  1873. 

The  special  commissioner,  under  appointment  by  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  negotiate  with  the  Ute  Indians,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23,  1872,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  K.  Cree,  as  secretary  of  the  commission,  and  Dr.  James  Phillips, 
as  Spanish  interpreter,  arrived  at  Los  Pinos  agency  Sept.  5,  1873. 

On  Saturday,  September  6,  Mr.  Brunot  had  a  conversation  with  Ouray 
in  regard  to  the  time  for  holding  the  council.  It  was  decided  to  meet 
at  2  p.  m.  the  same  afternoon.  He  explained  the  reason  for  his  delay- 
in  arriving  at  the  agency,  it  having  been  understood  that  the  council 
would  be  held  about  the  middle  of  August,  at  which  time  the  Indians 
had  gathered  at  the  agency.  He  then  told  Ouray  of  the  effort  he  had 
been  making  to  secure  the  return  of  Ouray's  son,  and  read  the  letter  of 
Superintendent  Hoag,  stating  that  Agent  Miles  had  gone  to  the  Ara- 
pahoe camp  the  18th  of  August  to  get  the  boy,  and  word  was  expected 
from  him  every  day  in  regard  to  him.  He  told  him  that  he  had  waited 
at  Colorado  Springs  four  days,  expecting  to  hear  that  the  boy  had  ar- 
rived at  the  railroad,  in  which  case  he  would  have  waited  for  him  and 
brought  him  along;  that  he  had  left  word  at  the  station  that  if  the 
agent  arrived  there  with  the  boy,  he  should  bring  him  right  over,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  be  here  in  a  few  days.  But  if  the  boy  would  not  come 
with  the  agent,  then  we  would  stop  as  we  went  back,  and  see  him,  and 
that  Ouray  should  also  go  with  us  if  he  wished. 

Ouray  then  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  boy's  capture,  the  facts  in 
the  main  corresponding  with  the  information  gotten  by  Agent  Daniels 
from  the  Arapahoe  chief,  Friday,  and  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Ute 
boy  called  Friday,  now  with  the  Southern  Arapahoes,  and  whom  he  had 
endeavored  to  bring  with  him,  was  the  son  of  Ouray. 

First  day, 

September  G,  1873. 

Council  convened  at  2  p.  m. 

There  were  present  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  commissioner  to  negotiate 
with  the  Utes,  and  Thomas  K.  Cree,  secretary.  Dr.  James  Phillips,  of 
Washington,  as  Spanish  interpreter  on  the  part  of  the  commission, 
and  John  Lawrence  and  James  Fullerton,  as  Spanish  interpreters  on 
the  pai-t  of  the  Indians,  and  Ouray,  the  chief,  as  Ute  interpreter, 'and 
Charles  Adams,  agent  at  Los  Pinos,  and  Thomas  Dolan,  sub-agent  at 
Tierra  Maria,  and  the  following  Indian  chiefs  : 

Tabequaches.— Ouray,  Lovo,  Sapiovaneri,  Cocho,  Chavanaux,  Guero, 

Colorado,  Tosah,  Chaves. 
MuACiiES.— Ancatosh,    Samora,    Curecante,   Aiguillar,  Jose  Maria, 

Mautchick. 

Capotes.— Pesinte,  Aigua,  Chinne,  Kanea,  Chavis,  Tapoat,  (son  of 
Sobeta,)  Coronea,Topaatz,  Acumpaziah. 

Weeminuches.— Purasitz,  Yenao,  Prazit,  Pa-si-ut,  Pauadnip,  Ter- 
reap ton. 

Denver. — Yanko. 

Apaches. — Guero  Modo,  Aijove. 

The  White  River  band  had  been  represented  by  Douglas,  Sac-wioch 
Uugachief,  Laritz,  Ancatoras,  but  prior  to  the  council  the  delegation 
returned  to  their  agency,  leaving  one  of  thek  number  to  represent  them. 

In  opening  the  council,  Mr.  Brunot  said : 
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Whenever  we  hold  a  council  with  the  I°dian«,  we  know  the  Gr^t 
Spirit  sees  us  and  knows  our  hearts,  and  we  want  to  ask  him  to  make 

oir  hearts  all  right,  and  direct  us  i"  tlii?.«o""«{l-  ,^^,„"fSii^and 
when  we  hold  a  great  councU  among  the  whites.  '  I  want  you  aU  to  stand 

up  while  I  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit.  .     j-  „     nnr-air  in 

Mr.  Branot  then  led  in  prayer,  all  reverently  standmg.    Ouray  in- 
terpreted the  substance  of  the  prayer  to  his  people. 

^he^nTtme"l^fyear  to  see  the  Utes,  there  was  a  comrdssioa 

here  from  the  President  to  talk  to  you  about  f  o'"?,^,™,^f  Vi,L     Yon 
verv  busy  with  that  commission  and  had  a  long  talk  with  them.    You 
Sot  airee  with  the  commission.    I  did  not  then  come  to  taU.  about  the 
business  of  the  commission,  but  came  from  the  President  to  talk  about 
some  other  matters.    You  did  not  know  I  was  coming  and  d  d  not 
understand  my  business,  so  I  thought  it  best  not  to  hold  ^^C IZ 
talk  with  you  about  the  business  on  which  I  had  come.    After  the  coun- 
cU I  had  a  little  talk  with  Ouray,  and  I  told  him  one  thmg  that  I  wanted- 
that  the  President  had  been  told  the  Utes  ^ad  killed  a  man     I  said  1 
did  not  think  the  Utes,  who  were  tjie  friends  of  the  whites,  l»fd  done  it, 
and  I  wanted  Ouray  to  find  out  who  it  was.    Ouray  did  find  out,  and 
sent  me  word  who  it  was.    He  said  the  Utes  were  all  opposed  to  the 
men  who  commHted  the  crime.    1  was  glad  to  find  the  Utes  were  always 
to  be  the  friends  of  the  whites,  and  were  to  be  depended  on.    I  ^Id  the 
President  that  no  one  must  feel  bad  because  the  Utes  did  not  agree 
with  the  commission,  and  I  thought  the  President  ought  ^  send  away 
from  the  reservation  the  whites  who  were  upon  it,  and  t^e  President 
made  an  order  to  send  the  miners  off  the  reservation.    After  the  order 
wa^  issued,  the  President  heard  that  the  Utes  were  mUiug  to  seU  the 
part  of  the  reservation  on  which  the  miners  were.    He  thought  it  he 
fent  the  soldiers  and  put  the  miners  ««  the  reservation  it  might  m^^^^ 
trouble  between  them  and  the  Utes ;  and  if  the  Utes  wanted  to  sell  that 
piece  of  country  on  which  the  miners  were,  it  was  better  to  hear  what 
the  Utes  had  to  say  before  driving  the  mmers  off.    If  the  Utes  wanted 
to  sell  that  place,  it  was  of  no  use  to  make  trouble  between  them  and 
the  miners.    The  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  has  sent  me  the  following 
letter.    It  is  the  same  as  if  the  President  had  wntten  it : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  14, 1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  During  your  negotiations  with  the  Utes  for  the  relinqu^h- 
ment  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that 
you  explain  to  them  fully  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Government  to 
Buspend  its  order  issued  last  spring  for  the  expulsion  of  white  settlers 
now  within  their  reservation.  The  order  for  this  expulsion  was  issued 
at  the  instance  of  this  Department,  and  would  have  been  executed  at 
once  but  for  the  following  circumstances :  The  President  was  informed 
that  their  chief,  Ouray,  had  expressed  a  wilhngness  to  negotiate  for  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reservation,  and  he  deemed  it  best  to  await  the 
result  of  the  council  in  regard  to  such  negotiation,  because  if  the  Utes 
shall  conclude  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  resers^ation,  it  would  be  a  need- 
less hardship  to  drive  out  the  whites,  who  would  at  once  desire  to  return 
to  their  former  occupations.  To  drive  them  out  thus,  would  needlessly 
increase  their  enmity  to  the  Utes.  The  President,  theretore,  in  sus- 
Dendingthe  order,  had  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  Utes  before 
him,  as  well  as  that  of  the  settlers.  The  suspension  of  the  order  of  removal 
only  awaits  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  and  should  they  fail,  I  have 


( 
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no  doubt  the  President  will  renew  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 

^  With  mv  congratulations  to  Ouray  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Ut«s,  and 
wiS  the  h^ope  thit  your  negotiations  may  resxdt  f^^-o^fWy  and  be  pro^ 
ductive  of  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Utes,  as  well  as  of  the  white 
citizens,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant,  ^  dBLAIJO, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

HonorahU  Felix  B.  Brunot,  President  of  the  Special  Commission 
to  negotiate  with  the  Utes  of  Colorado,  dr. 

He  sent  and  asked  me  come  and  see  the  Utes  and  talk  with  you.  He 
asked  me  because  he  knew  I  did  not  want  your  land  for  myself,  and  that 
I  wasTfriend  of  the  Indians,  and  he  thought  you  k"ew  that  I  was 
your  friend.  I  said  to  him  I  would  come  and  see  Ouray  and  the  Utes, 
and  talk  to  them  about  what  I  thought  was  for  their  goo^  ^•'^  ,i.it 
srnt  word  te  Ouray  and  the  agents  that  I  would  come.    He  sent  this 

'Te\X'S'£LrorS.r:Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  then 

'^Now,  I'have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  that  business.  I  want  to  tell 
vou,  as  your  friend,  that  I  think  you  are  wise,  because  you  have  thought 
Ibout  the  matter  since  last  summer.  It  is  not  ^'-.'^^  *«,*;"  j:"^^.?^^ 
to  do  but  for  you  to  say  what  you  would  like  to  do  about  this  matter. 
*You 'see  the  condition  o^ffairi  just  as  well  ««J  do.  Yoii  have  many 
wise  men  among  you,  and  you  have  a  wise  chief.  You  know  a  wise 
IZ  looks  ^headlZd  l^nows  t'he  future  It  is  much  bet te' ^o"?^^^^^^^^^^^ 
do  what  does  not  please  us  just  now  if  we  think  ^t  will  be  best  for  ot^ 
children.  I  think  that  is  what  you  have  been  thinking  about,  and  that 
fs  why  you  sent  word  you  would  like  me  to  come  and  see  you  Before  I 
Rav  an/thinff  more  on  the  subject,  I  want  to  hear  from  the  Utes. 

ChIvanaux.  Those  lines  the  'surveyors  are  running  on  the  reserva- 
tioi  arltoUccording  to  the  treaty.  The  mountains  were  the  boundary 
of  our  reservation,  (on  the  east,)  and  we  want  to  know  what  treaty  has 
tn  made  that  g^ve  them  the  privilege  of  coming  m  and  runnmg 

theselines  in  oar  lands.  ,      i.  •«. 

Mr.  Brunot.  So  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Chavanaux.  We  would  like  to  know.  .■         r  u„a 

Mr.  BRUNOT.  The  treaty  tells  the  lines  of  the  reservation.  I  had 
nothinsr  to  do  with  makingthe  treaty.  The  way  the  whites  have  of  tell- 
w  Ihfes  by  the  compassTyou  cannot  understand,  and  when  the  treaty 
waf  mkde  the  lines  were  named,  but  it  was  not  put  on  the  land  ;  when 
thev^ame  to  locate  the  agency  they  thought  it  was  on  the  reservation. 

OuEi^     It  wa^  on  the  Eeservation.    I  was  interpreter  and  knew 

what  the  boundary  lines  were.  .        ,     .     „„„  „v,^fi,or  +Vio 

Mr  Brunot.  The  lines  they  are  running  is  only  to  see  whether  the 

lines  afe  where  you  thought  they  were  or  not.    I  do  not  know  anythmg 

*'SuRlY"ThTare"reasuring,andwhe^^ 

a  little  piece  more  of  our  country.    They  are  running  new  hues  all  the 

*Tr  BRUNOT.  lam  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  if  I  make  any  agreement  I 
wan  'tie  hues  to  be  well  understood.  I  thi^nk  the  people  f  the  Terri- 
tory are  running  some  of  these  lines,  and  if  they  are  not  right  the  Pres- 
ident will  not  have  them  for  the  lines. 
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Ouray.  The  line  they  have  run  they  say  is  twelve  miles  west  from 
here,  and  it  is  not  right.    The  line  is  not  correct  as  they  make  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  men,  and  I  am  sorry 
they  are  here. 

Chavanaux.  How  is  it  you  do  not  know  about  this? 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  left  Washington  morethanthreemonthsago,  and  have 
not  heard  much  from  there  since.  I  do  not  think  this  survey  came  from 
Washington,  I  think  it  came  from  Denver.  When  I  go  to  Washington 
I  will  find  out  all  about  it,  and  I  will  tell  the  President  what  the  Utes 
say.  Mr.  Adams  tells  me  they  did  not  make  a«y  lines ;  they  only 
made  observations,  and  when  the  line  is  run  it  may  be  very  different. 

Ouray.  If  they  made  observations  the  line  will  probably  be  where 
they  say.  I  interpreted  it  to  the  Utes  when  the  treaty  was  made,  that 
the  line  would  be  from  the  Eio  Grande  to  the  head  of  the  mountain. 
We  understood  it  so  until  the  present  time.  The  rivers  that  run  to  the 
east  from  the  mountain -range  we  understood  were  off  the  reservation  ; 
those  that  run  west  were  on  it.  In  regard  to  Washington  Gulch  and 
others,  where  they  are  mining,  they  are  on  the  reservation  as  we  under- 
stand it.  The  miners  have  come  in  and  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
Utes.  The  mines  in  the  mountains  are  very  important ;  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  Utes,  and  the  miners  will  gradually  settle  down  upon 
the  Ute  lands  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  the  mines  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains  ? 

Ouray.  All  the  rivers  have  very  fine  farming-lands  along  them,  on 
the  Eio  Platte  and  Animas,  and  San  Miguel  Eivers.  The  Indians 
farm  and  have  crops  now  and  ;  on  all  the  rivers  that  come  out  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains  the  Utes  farm  ;  they  have  corn  there  that  is  ripe 
now. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  see  the  difficulty  about  the  matter.  I  siaw  it  before 
I  came  here,  and  I  saw  it  last  summer — the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
mineral  from  the  farming  laud.  I  see  the  difficulty  as  well  as  you  do, 
and  I  feel  the  importance  of  it  more  than  you  do.  The  reason  is,  I  see 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Utes  will  have  to  raise  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  will  have  to  farm,  and  do  just  as  the  whites  do.  It  may  be  a 
good  while  and  it  may  not  be  so  long — we  cannot  tell — but  when  the 
time  comes  to  raise  crops  and  cattle,  you  can  only  use  a  certain  amount 
of  the  land.  If  you  were  to  say  to  me  to-day  that  you  would  sell  all  the 
land  that  was  good  for  fanning,  I  would  say  it  was  not  right,  you  ought 
not  to  do  it ;  but  if,  in  order  to  get  a  line  that  takes  in  the  mountains, 
you  have  to  put  in  a  piece  that  has  some  good  farming-lands  on  it,  if 
enough  is  left  for  you,  I  would  think  it  was  good.  If  I  had  been  all 
through  your  country  as  you  have,  I  would  know  what  was  a  good  line, 
but  as  I  have  not,  I  do  not  know  exactly  about  the  lines.  I  want  jou to 
say  what  would  be  a  good  line ;  if  you  do  not  know  just  at  once,  you 
can  think  about  it.  There  may  be  some  land  across  the  line  that  you 
do  not  want  to  sell,  but  to  keep  that  might  spoil  all,  and  it  might 
be  better  to  let  it  go.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  do  a  great  thing  that  we 
want  to  do,  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  little  thing  we  do  not  want  to  do.  It 
is  for  you  to  decide.  In  order  to  sell  a  piece  of  your  land  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  you  want  to  sell,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sell  a  little  piece 
you  would  rather  keep  ;  that  is  for  you  to  think  about. 

Ouray.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Apaches  ?  Some  of 
their  chiefs  are  present,  and  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  them. 
The  governor  wants  to  take  them  down  south  with  the  Mescalero 
Apaciius ;  they  do  not  want  to  go.    This  one  spoke  last  year. 

GuERO  MuDo,  (Apache.)    Some  years  ago  some  of  the  governors 
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of  New  Mexico  gave  us  a  reservation  on  Muddy  Eiver,  about  Abiqui. 
We  want  to  keep  it,  and  not  go  down  with  the  Jicarilla  Apaches.  We 
want  the  land  that  was  given  us.  We  know  how  to  farm,  and  only  want 
land  to  farm  on.  We  do  not  ask  for  anything  else.  After  the  land  was 
given  to  us,  some  Mexicans  came  and  took  the  land.  We  told  them 
that  was  our  land,  but  they  said  they  would  keep  it,  and  they  did. 

Mr.  Erunot.  An  inspector  has  gone  down  there,  and  I  think  he  will 
inquire  about  your  lands,  and  when  I  go  to  Washington  I  will  hear  about 
it.    I  have  no  instructions  about  it. 

GuERO  MuDO.  We  wanted  you  to  know  what  we  had  to  say  and 
to  inquire  into  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  words ;  they  are  all  put  down, 
and  I  will  inquire  into  it,  and  it  will  be  attended  to. 

GuERO  MuDO.  We  only  ask  for  our  land.  We  can  work.  We  are 
not  friends  of  those  Apaches  in  the  south.  We  do  not  like  any  people 
that  fight,  and  do  not  want  to  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Would  you  like  to  come  with  the  Utes,  and  would  the 
Utes  like  the  Apaches  to  come  ? 

GuERO  MuDO.  We  like  to  visit  the  Utes,  but  would  rather  stay 
where  we  are.  We  spoke  to  Governor  TMcCook  about  it  last  year,  and 
he  said  he  would  tell  the  President  about  it.  He  probably  never  told  the 
President  what  we  said  about  the  matter.  It  was  wrong  if  Governor 
McCook  did  not  tell  it.  And  we  want  you  to  promise  us  you  will  tell 
it,  and  to  give  me  a  promise  in  writing  that  I  may  show  when  I  go  back 
to  my  people. 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  I  tell  a  man  I  will  do  a  thing,  and  he  does  not 
believe  it,  I  do  not  care ;  when  I  say  it,  it  is  the  same  as  if  I  wrote  it. 

GuERO  MuDO.  In  regard  to  the  agents  in  New  Mexico,  they  have 
no  power;  they  are  changing  all  the  time,  and  the  agents  are  of  little 
account,  and  I  want  your  letter  to  show  the  people  that  I  am  trying  to 
do  something. 

Mr.  Brunot.  You  will  hear  about  it  from  Washington. 

Ouray.  The  other  one  is  aa  Apache  of  another  band  from  Oimmaron  5 
he  wants  to  know  what  the  Government  intends  to  do  about  them. 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  inspector  that  went  down  a  few  days  ago  will  re- 
port in  Washington,  and  I  will  not  know  till  I  get  there.  We  will  send 
a  letter  from  Washington  to  Guero  Mudo. 

GuERO  Mudo.  Are  you  certain  a  letter  will  come ;  will  they  not 
steal  it  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  do  not  know ;  may  be  they  will. 

Guero  Mudo.  It  may  be  like  some  things  that  are  sent  to  Ouray ; 
he  never  gets  them.  It  might  be  so  with  my  letter,  it  might  never  get 
to  me. 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  I  had  come  to  the  Utes  in  the  old  way,  wanting  to 
get  your  lands,  I  would  have  had  a  lot  of  people  all  about  talking  in 
your  ears.  Maybe  I  would  have  had  a  man  give  one  a  horse,  another  a 
gun,  to  get  them  to  talk  the  way  I  wanted.  Sometimes  treaties  are 
made  that  way ;  when  they  want  you  to  do  what  is  good  for  the  white 
man,  but  bad  for  the  Indian,  that  is  the  way  they  come.  I  do  not  come 
that  way.  I  tell  you  I  am  your  friend,  and  if  I  could  help  it  I  would 
not  have  the  Government  do  anything  that  was  not  good  for  you. 
When  I  talk  to  the  white  men  or  the  red  men,  I  want  to  talk  in  such 
a  way  that  I  will  never  be  ashamed  to  meet  them.  Whatever  I  say  the 
"  Great  Spirit"  hears,  and  if  it  is  not  right  I  will  be  punished  hereafter 
for  it.  I  have  said  this  because  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  come 
as  your  Mend,  and  I  want  you  to  do  what  I  think  is  for  your  good,  and 
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^ant  you  to  tell  me  just  what  you  think  about  it,  aud  y^"^"}  t^y  and 
fix  it  up  in  a  way  that  will  be  good  for  all.    In  this  way  I  thmk  we  will 
come  ti  an  agreement  that  will  be  good  for  aU,    I  was  to  see  another 
tribe  of  Indians  this  summer,  and  I  saw  that  white  men  had  gone  upon 
their  lands,  and  had  found  mines  and  were  mining  on  their  land,  ana 
other  men  were  camped  ready  to  go  on.    If  I  had  been  strong  enough 
I  would  have  been  willing  to  drive  them  all  into  the  river,  for  they  had 
no  business  there;  but  I  saw  so  many  wanted  to  go  upon  tbe  land,  that 
if  the  President  was  to  send  the  soldiers  and  tlrive  them  oil,  some  of 
them  would  do  things  against  the  Indians  and  bring  on  a  war  with 
them.    I  saw  bad  men  were  there  who  would  do  that,  and  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence?    I  saw  some  of  those  men  were  bad  men, 
and  would  bring  on  this  trouble  to  get  back  upon  the  Indian's  land.     1 
knew   f  they  did  this,  the  consequence  would  be  that  tr.be  of  Indians 
would  be  driven  on  the  bad  lands  above  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  they 
woXl  not  get  anything  for  their  good  land.    The  war  would  be  made 
In  excuse  tS  get  the  land  for  nothing.    I  was  sure  it  was  good  for  those 
Indians  before  any  trouble  came  to  get  paid  for  their  land,  so   I  Md 
iC  the  President  knew  these  people  were  there  taking  their  minerals, 
and  he  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  their  land,  and  as  tl^eix  triend  1 1»  d 
them  to  take  pay  for  it,  keeping  enough  to  hve  upon.    At  first  they  did 
not  like  to  sell  their  l4nd,  and  see  the  whites  go  onit ;  they  said  they 
and  their  children  were  born  there,  and  they  did  not  want  to  leave  it. 
I.thoughtl  would  feel  the  same  way,  but  I  knew  it  was  better  to  let 
that  piece  of  land  go  and  get  paid  for  it,  than  to  have  trouble  come  and 
get  nothing  for  it.    They  thought  about  it  some  time,  and  saw  it  was 
best,  and  they  agreed  to  sell  it  and  take  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  in- 
terest to  be  used  tor  their  benefit  forever,  aud  they  still  have  enough  of 

laud  to  live  on  aud  hunt  on.  ^     x        u 

Ouray.  I  do  not  like  the  interest  part  of  that  agreement.    I  would 

rattier  have  the  money  in  a  bank.  , ,  ^i    •  i     a  „„;i 

Mr:  Bkunot.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  Cherokees  sold  their  and  and 
came  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Government  agreed  to  make  a  note 
and  give  them  the  interest  every  year,  and  now  they  have  the  interest  paid 
them  every  year.  With  part  of  the  interest  they  keep  up  their  schools 
and  their  government.  Thesame  wasdone  with  some  otherlndians  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  get  money  every  j-ear  for  the  luterest  A 
nation  might  lose  its  hinds,  but  if  the  Government  promised  to  pay  them 
bfterest  they  would  always  get  it.  These  Indians  I  made  the  agreement 
wShavSenty  of  land  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  besides, 
rhfintelesKvery  year  wUl  be  paid  them  in  things  they  need.  Your 
^ase  is  a  little  like  that.  It  may  be  there  are  none  of  those  bad  men 
upo^your  land  who  would  make' trouble ;  you  know  better  than  I  do 
about  that.  Still,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  very  best  thing  that  can 
S  done  f  you  can  spare  these  mountains  is  to  sell  them,  and  to  have 
somethta"  coming  in  every  year.  If  you  do  not  think  so  now  some  day 
you  will  remember  what  I  told  you  about  it  and  I  think  you  will 
mTke  UP  vour  minds  some  day.  whether  you  seU  it  or  not,  that  what  I 
toS  vou  was  right.  Last  summer  the  commission  asked  me  to  say 
something.  I  told  you  I  did  not  come  about  their  busmess,  but  as  they 
Isked  me  if  I  would  say  something,  1  said  then  just  what  I  thought 
fast  as  I  am  saying  now.  I  did  not  go  round  about  it  at  all.  I  said 
iust  whatTthought.    Perhaps  you  did  not  understand  me  at  that  time. 

OUEAY.  We  understood  you  then,  and  we  understand  you  now. 

Mr  Bkunot.  I  was  told  I  had  offended  you  because  I  talked  so  plain. 
You  must  not  be  offended  at  plain  talk,  for  I  say  what  I  mean. 
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OUEAT.  There  are  many  that  understand  what  you  say,  and  we  are 
not  offended  at  plain  talk.  ^      .„  ,  „     « 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  I  will  hear  you  now,  or 
we  can  meet  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Chavanaux.  All  vou  say  about  what  you  done  with  the  other  In- 
dians is  all  right.  When  I  was  in  Washington  the  treaty  put  the  line  on 
the  top  of  th6  mountains  and  not  where  the  line  is  put  now.  i  he  Presi- 
dent heard  it,  and  knows  where  it  was.  That  is  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand—why the  line  is  put  where  they  now  say  it  is.  That  is  why  it  is 
hard  to  make  this  contract ;  the  lines  have  been  changed  and  it  is  batt 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  " 

Ouray.  All  the  Utes  understand  the  lines,  and  it  is  as  we  say.     ihe 

lines  in  regard  to  the  mines  do  not  amount  to  anything ;  it  is  changing 

them  all  the  time— taking  a  little  now  and  a  little  again— that  makes 

trouble.    You  said  you  do  not  know  anything  in  regard  to  these  lines 

and  it  may  be  the  same  in  regard  to  lines  you  make.    There  are  many 

men  talk  about  it  to  us;  they  say  they  are  going  to  have  the  lines 

as  they  want,  whether  the  Utes  like  it  or  not.    It  is  common  talk; 

evervbody  tells  it  to  the  Utes.  The  miners  care  very  httle  about  the 

Government,  and  do  not  obey  the  laws.    They  say  they  do  not  care 

•about  the  Government.    It  is  a  long  way  off  in  the  States,  and  they 

say  the  man  who  comes  to  make  the  treaty  will  go  off  to  the  States, 

and  it  will  all  be  as  they  want  it.    With  you  it  is  different ;  you  talk  m 

the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  we  understand  that,  and  think  it  right  and 

ought  to  have  great  weight.    Some  people  do  not  work  on  one  side  or 

the  other,  but  so  they  can  fill  their  pockets  with  money  it  does  hf  «;ake 

any  difference  what  they  say.    If  I  could  talk  just  as  I  see  fit,  it  might 

be  different,  but  I  talk  for  the  Indians  as  you  do  for  the  commission,    i 

must  talk  fJr  both  sides,  (as  interpreter,)  and  give  the  matter  considera- 

tton     We  are  not  prepared  to  talk  now,  but  day  after  to-morrow  you  wiU 

hear  from  us. 


Second  day.— Monday,  September  8, 1873. 

Council  convened  at  12  o'clock.    Opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Brunot. 

Mr  Branot  said:  I  do  not  think  I  need  say  the  same  things  over  that 
T  .„^;i  ^Xrdav  I  think  you  all  remember  them.  But  there  are 
JtheftSgs  fought  to  say^  so  that  some  of  the  Indians  from  New 
MexLo  will  learn  how  they  are  situated.  You  see  everywhere  how  the 
SftesaTe  spreading  over  the  country.  In  New  Mexico  there  are  get- 
tinfto  be  many  Americans  and  Mexicans  where  the  Indians  l>ve.  Some 
neoDle  dowTthere  want  the  Indians  to  stay  at  Tierra  Maria  and  Oimma- 
?on  but  manv  want  them  to  go  away.  Perhaps  therte  are  some  people 
there  SioseKngs  to  the  Government  for  the  Indians,  and  some  who 
trade  ^ith  the  Indians  and  make  money  out  of  them.    That  kind  of 

1,1..  wVm  ,nake  monev  out  of  the  Indians  want  them  to  stay  there. 
rSnotkrwbr  the  Indians  know  about  it,  but  I  know  there  are 
Lnvneonle  coming  in,  and  many  more  wishing  to  come.  They  thmk 
relL^dbelongrto  the  whites;  every  where  the  whites  are  takmg  up  he 
the  lautt  oeiougs  ^  ^  ^^^       ^^^  ^j^^t  there  is  not  much 

good  land  there.    There  a^^^^  'f*  ^  j„    ^^.^e  and  worse  ail  the  time, 
land  left  for  the  |"*7"^j,*v^^^^^^  and  there  will  be  none  left  for 

Ihe  iXnl  to  Mon     SiJ  SiTe'nt  knows  all  this  and  that  is  why 
the  Indians  to  "ve  upo  ^^^[^0  to  come  upon  their  reservation, 

^leTtCls  ai:rSa?e"L  them  to  stay.     I^ant  the  Utes  from 
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New  Mexico  to  understand  this.  Yery  soon  the  President  will  have  to 
make  an  order  to  put  them  on  some  place  for  themselves,  and  there  is 
no  good  phice  there  now  that  the  whites  do  not  claim.  I  want  to  tell 
them  this  as  their  friend— that  they  ought  to  join  with  the  other*  Utes,  and 
select  some  place  on  the  reservation  as  their  home.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  like  to  hear  this.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  to  any  of  the  Indians 
that  is  disagreeable  for  them  to  hear.  It  makes  my  heart  feel  sorry  to 
say  anything  that  they  do  not  wish  to  hear,  but  the  Great  Spirit  tells  me  I 
must  always  speak  the  truth  when  I  am  talking  to  the  Utes,  or  the 
whites,  or  anybody  5  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  I  must  speak  the  truth. 
Sometimes  when  a  man  hears  anything  he  does  not  like,  he  thinks  about 
it,  and,  if  it  is  true,  after  a  while  he  comes  to  like  it.  That  is  the  way  I 
think  it  will  be  with  the  Utes  from  JS^ew  Mexico.  They  will  think  about 
it  and  find  it  is  good,  and  I  hope  they  will  take  my  advice.  We  have 
met  here  to-day  to  settle  up  the  matter  we  talked  about  Saturday,  in 
regard  to  these  mountains.  Let  us  talk  about  that  and  nothing  else 
till  it  is  settled. 

Ouray.  It  is  better  to  settle  in  regard  to  moving  the  Muaches.  They 
do  not  want  to  leave  where,  they  are  in  !New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  have  told  them  what  comes  to  me  from  Washington, 
and  I  have  told  them  what  I  think  would  be  good  for  them;  that  it 
would  be  good  for  them  to  have  a  place  for  themselves  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  reservation,  where  they  would  be  away  from  the  whites  and  have 
a  place  for  themselves.  If  they  pick  out  a  good  place  where  they  can 
raise  corn  and  where  they  would  like  to  Hve,  I  will  ask  the  President 
to  give  them  an  agency  there.  I  think  the  President  will  do  it.  I  think 
the  best  way  would  be,  if  we  make  a  bargain  with  all  the  Utes  in  re- 
gard to  the  mountains,  that  we  put  in  the  same  paper  that  the  Southern 
Utes,  the  Capotes,  Muaches,  and  Weeminuches  shall  have  an  agency  on 
the  reservation  there.  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  put  in  the  paper  that 
there  shall  be  an  agency  on  the  lower  part  of  the  reservation,  another 
one  here  or  on  the  Gunnison,  or  the  Uncompagre,  or  where  the  Indians 
say,  not  on  the  Uncompagre,  or  the  Gunnison  if  the  Indians  do  not  want 
it,  but  where  they  want  it. 

Ouray.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  us;  we  want  the  agency 
below  somewhere.  Mr.  Adams  knows  where,  but  the  difficulty  is  with 
the  Southern  Utes. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  presume  the  Southern  Utes  want  to  be  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  reservation.  I  have  told  them  what  I  think  would  be  good 
for  them.  I  know  it  is  good  for  them,  and  I  want  them  to  have  a  home 
where  they  cannot  be  disturbed.  If  they  would  rather  come  here,  it  is 
good,  but  if  they  would  rather  have  an  agency  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  reservation,  I  think  the  President  would  establish  one  there  for 
them.  It  is  very  important  for  them  to  make  up  their  minds  in  regard 
t6  it,  and  I  want  them  to  have  a  place  which  they  can  always  have  for 
their  children  and  their  children's  children.  They  know,  themselves 
that  where  they  are  now  the  whites  claim  and  say  it  is  their  land,  and 
after  a  little  while  there  will  be  so  many  whites  there  that  they  cannot 
stay.  I  think  they  know  very  well  that  when  a  man  sees  the  storm 
coming,  it  is  better  to  get  fixed  ready  for  it,  and  the  sooner  he  gets  pro- 
tected against  it  the  better.  So,  now,  when  there  is  a  good  chance  to 
get  a  good  home  it  is  better  to  settle  it.  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  need 
say  about  it.  You  have  sense,  and  know  what  is  best.  One  thing  more 
I  forgot;  perhaps  the  Utes  from  :N^ew  Mexico  think  if  they  come  on  the 
reservation  that  they  cannot  hunt  the  buftalo;  that  is  a  mistake.  I 
think  the  President  will  let  them  go  to  hunt  the  buffalo  while  they  be- 
have themselves,  and  while  there  are  bufl'alo  to  hunt. 
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CuRECANTE.  We  Want  our  agency  on  the  Dry  Cimarron. 

Ouray.  The  southern  Indians  say  there  are  but  few  whites  about 
the  Dry  Cimarron,  and  for  a  little  while  their  agency  should  be  located 
there,  and  when  the  whites  get  settled  about  them,  then  they  will  come 
upon  the  reservation.  You  heard  them  talk  last  year,  and  tlwy  say  the 
same  now.  Part  of  the  Cimarron  is  bought;  they  don't  want  to  stay  on 
it,  but  further  off. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  do  not  think  the  President  will  allow  them  to  stay  in 
Few  Mexico  long.  All  the  time,  when  there  are  white  people  about, 
when  anything  bad  is  done,  whether  it  is  done  by  whites  or  Indians, 
the  Indians  are  blamed  with  it.  Suppose  there  are  some  farmers  living 
about  where  the  Indians  are.  Suppose  they  are  good  men,  and  a  bad  white 
man  comes  along,  and  takes  some  horses  and  gets  oft'  with  them ;  if  no- 
body sees  him,  then  the  people  all  think  the  Indians  took  them.  Sup- 
pose a  Mexican  does  something  bad,  the  whites  think  it  is  the  Indians. 
If  a  Cheyenne  or  Arapahoe  comes  and  takes  stock,  the  whites  think  it 
is  the  Indians  who  live  near  them.  That  is  why,  when  Indians  and 
whites  live  together,  there  is  trouble  among  them.  The  President 
knows  that  the  Utes  are  the  white  man's  friends,  and  he  is  the  friend  of 
the  Utes,  and  he  wants  to  have  the  Utes  so  situated  that  these  troubles 
will  not  come.  With  some  Indians,  when  the  President  thinks  it  is 
best  for  them  to  do  anything  he  wishes,  he  sends  his  soldiers  and  makes 
them  do  it,  but  with  some  Indians,  instead  of  sending  the  soldiers  to 
make  them  do  it,  he  sends  some  one  whom  he  knows  is  their  friend,  to 
tell  them  what  he  wants,  and  so  he  has  sent  me  to  tell  the  Utes  what  is 
best  for  them,  and  what  he  wants  them  to  do.  I  have  told  the  ^ew 
Mexican  Utes  what  I  am  sure  would  be  good  for  them,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  good  to  put  it  in  the  paper,  if  we  make  a  paper,  about  the 
mountains.  But  if  they  think  they  know  better,  and  do  not  want  to  put 
it  in  the  paper,  I  think  they  had  better  pick  one  or  two  good  men,  and 
let  them  go  with  Ouray  to  Washington,  and  tell  the  President  what  they 
think  about  it;  but  that  need  not  interfere  with  the  bargain  about  these 
mountains,  and  this  matter  about  the  mountains  had  better  be  settled 
now. 

Jos]&  Maria.  I  think,  as  Curecante  said,  our  agency  had  better  be  on 
the  Dry  Cimmaron. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  want  to  remind  the  'New  Mexico  Utes  of  the  treaty  of 
1868.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  it,  but  it  is  put  into  my  hands 
with  the  names  of  the  Indians  signed  to  it.    The  third  article  in  it  says — 

Ouray.  I  understand  it,  but  they  are  cutting  oft'  our  lines,  and  they 
are  not  according  to  our  agreement. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  the  New  Mexican  Utes  understand  what  I  say? 
I  want  them  to  see  their  treaty.  It  was  made  in  1868,  five  years  ago,  and 
according  to  this,  the  Utes  in  Kew  Mexico  agreed  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
any  land  outside  of  the  reservation.  What  I  want  them  to  know  is,  that 
all  these  five  years  the  President  has  been  kind  in  permitting  them  to 
stay  just  where  they  wanted  to,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  President  has 
been  kind  in  not  making  them  do  what  the  treaty  says.  That  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  a  friend  who  did  not  make  the  treaty ;  and  now,  when 
the  President  thinks  it  is  good  for  them  to  come  on  the  reservation, 
they  ought  to  listen  to  him.  The  names  that  are  signed  to  the  treaty 
I  will  get  Mr.  Adams  to  read,  so  that  we  will  know  what  chiefs  signed 
the  treaty.    Do  you  wish  to  hear  them  ? 

fA  protracted  discussion  followed;  those  who  signed  the  treaty 
objected  to  the  reading  of  their  names ;  Ouray  insisting  on  having  the 
names  read;  the  Southern  Utes  specially  objecting,  the  Tabequaches 
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t'\km^  tbe  part  of  Oiirav;  tbe  southern  Indians  sayin<,^tbe  treaty  was  a 
bid  paper  for  them,  and  wanting  to  throw  it  out  and  make  a  new  one.] 
'  Mr    Brunot.  You  men  are  all  brothers.    Y<m  belong  to  the  same 
peopfe      What  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all.     You  should  all  try  and 
bell)  each  other,  and  when  a  friend  talks  to  you  about  what  he  thinks 
i^  .iood  for  all  of  you,  you  should  all  listen  and  all  think  about  it,  and 
si^e'^what  is  best  for  all!    There  may  be  some  things  that  some  of  you  do 
not  like,  but  then  if  it  is  good  for  all  the  rest,  they  ought  to  give  it  up 
for  the  <'eneral  good.    Perhaps  there  is  something  I  thmk  is  not  good 
for  me,  but  if  it  is  good  for  everybody  else,  I  submit  to  it.    1  k»ow  I 
cannot  have  everything  my  way,  if  everybody  else  thinks  difterently. 
So  it  is  all  over  the  world;  each  must  give  up  a  little  for  what  is  good 
for  all      Sometimes,  when  meu  are  all  trying  to  come  to  one  mind,  it  is 
ditlii-nlt,  and  takes  a  little  time,  but  if  they  try  to  agree,  and  w;hen  they 
see  what  is  good  for  the  greatest  numbers,  then  they  agree  to  it.    iSow, 
we  have  talked  about   this  treaty.    I   told   you   the   President  was 
kind    in    permitting   a   portion  of  the    Utes   to  do   what  they  liad 
atrreed   not  to  do.    Thev   agreed  to  come  on  the  reservation,  and 
he  permitted  them  to  remain  in  New  Mexico.    Perhaps  some  ot  the 
rtes  did  not  like  that  treaty,  but  if  the  chiefs  agreed  to  it  and  signed 
their  names  to  it,  thev  ought  to  submit  to  it.    I  want  to  know  which 
of  the  chiefs  signed  that  paper;  it  does  not  make  much  diiiereuce  now, 
because  the  paper  is  all  there  ;  but  I  want  to  know  the  names,  and  am 
going  to  have  them  read,  and  if  we  make  another  paper,  it  will  have 
8i>me  things  in  it  I  will  want  everbody  to  understand;  and  if  we  make 
it,  we  wilfhave  the  chiefs  and  every  body  else  sign  it,  and  that  is  why  I 
want  all  the  bands  to  agree  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Adams  then  read  all  the  names  signed  to  the  treaty. 
:^lr.  Brunot.  Before  the  treaty  of  1808  was  made,  in  18G3.  five  years 
bt*foiv,  ther^  was  another  ti-eaty  with  the  Tabequaches.    That  treaty 
s;\id  there  was  to  be  money  given  for  ten  years;  that  ten  years  is  done 
this  year;  this  is  the  last  year  for  pa\ing  the  money  that  was  m  ihat 
ti-eaty ;  but  the  monev  and  goods  pix^mised  in  this  treaty  (1868)  ls  for 
tweiuv-tive  yeai*s  moiv,    Btvause  the  first  tivaty  runs  out  with  tliis 
year  is  another  iTixxl  reason  why  I  think  it  is  good  for  the  Utes  to 
kdl  the  mountains  and  have  son'iething  come  to  them  for  them.    The 
New  Mexican  Utes  do  not  come  much  into   these  mountains  and  do 
not  i*;ire  much  alxnit  them :   the    other  I'tes  that  live  up  here   care 
much  alKiut  them :  but  I  think  if  both  kinds  of  Utes  do  what  is  good 
for  all,  they  will   agivt^  to  sell  the  mountains,  and  the  New  Mexican 
Ftes  aiul  thi>se  that  live  heiv  will  all  get  the  benefit,  and  that  is  the 
most  imiH>rtant  matter  for  you  to  think  alvnit  now.    \'ou  know  that  it 
makes  no  diflference  to  me  alxnit  these  mountains.     I  do  not  want  any- 
tliiuir  that  is  in  them :  1  have  all  I  want  a  long  way  oft".     It  is  not  for 
me  o'r  any  white  friends  of  mine  that  I  am  talking  to  you  about  this  mat- 
ter.    It  is  l>eciiuso  1  know  it  is  ginnl  tV»r  the  Ttcs  to  do  this:  and  that  it 
will  Ih»  5iHxl  for  your  childriMi  at\er  you,  and  now  is  the  Ivst  time  for 
you  to  do  iu    Saptx\st*  we  talk  alH>ut  little  things  instead  of  this  great 
mauer.  until  the  time  is  passinl  and  1  have  to  go  away:  and  then,  if 
trouble  c»mes  l»erween  the  I'tes  and  the  miiiei^  if  it  l>egins  Wfore  the 
Tear  endss  what  will  hapinni — where  will  it  end?  It  will  l>e  tix> late  thea 
to  s^^itle  it  so  that  the  I'tesi  and  their  chihhvn  will  have  gixxls  and  such 
tliin;:^  as  they  netxl  i^une  fn>m  it  t\>nn  er.    Thon^  are  many  whites  iu 
this  cxnmtry  with  whom  1  have  talktnl  who  aiv  friends  of  the  Ttt^s:  they 
tell  me  they  like  the  Ttes:  bat  thert^  an*  Ivjul  iHN>ple  who  have  no  inter- 
est in  the  ctvuutry,  who  try  to  make  tix)uble  with  them.    I  know  wh;U 
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those  bad  people  think  about  it.  If  they  could  get  trouble  uj>  with  the 
Utes,  and  soldiers  had  to  be  sent  in  to  settle  the  trouble,  the  Utes  would 
be  killed,  and  they  could  then  get  both  the  mountains  and  the  farms 
that  belong  to  you.  That  is  what  bad  people  think;  perhaps  it  may  be 
so,  perhaps  not;  but  what  is  the  use  of  taking  any  chances  like  those, 
when,  if  you  sell  the  mountains,  you  can  have  something  for  yourselves 
and  your  children  for  all  time.  This  treaty  gives  the  Utes  $30,000  per 
year  for  twenty-five  years  longer.  Now,  in  twenty -five  years,  perhai)8 
Ouray,  Curecante,  and  the  older  chiefs  may  be  dead  and  gone.  1  may 
be  dead  and  gone,  but  still  some  of  these  young  men  and  the  childreu 
will  be  living,  and  some  of  them  will  have  little  children;  but  when  the 
twenty-five  years  have  passed  the  money  will  be  gone,  and  they  will 
have  iione.  Supi)ose  we  let  that  treaty  stand  just  as  it  is  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  you  agree  to  sell  a  piece  of  this  reservation,  takhig  in  all 
these  mountains  where  the  miners  are  going,  and  the  President  agrees 
to  pay  tor  that  land  $25,000  every  year;  not  for  ten  years  or  twenty-five 
years  only,  but  forever,  as  long  as  the  country  lasts,  so  that  your  chil- 
dren and  all  the  Utes  that  come  after  them,  will  have  something  after 
this  treaty  is  ended,  and  forever  after.  It  would  begin  after  the  treaty 
was  approved  by  Congress,  and  would  go  on  forever.  I  want  to  know 
if  there  is  a  single  Ute  here  who  does  not  know  in  his  heart  that 
it  would  be  good  for  you ;  I  am  sure  it  would ;  I  know  that  would 
be  good  for  the  Ures.  If  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  good  for  you, 
I  would  not  be  here  to  talk  about  it.  I  do  not  want  you  to  sell  the 
lands  at  the  lower  part  of  the  reservation,  the  farming-lands.  I 
want  you  to  keep  those  lands,  so  that  the  Indians  who  like  to  be  in  a 
warn/country  in  the  south,  can  have  a  good  place.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  sell  the  good  lands  on  the  Gunnison;  I  want  those  who  live  there  to 
have  a  good  place.  I  do  not  want  you  to  sell  tbe  farming-laud  in  the 
Uncompagre  Park.  I  want  the  Indians  who  go  there  to  have  a  good 
place.  But  what  I  think  it  is  good  for  you  to  sell,  is  the  land  that  lies 
between  the  good  land  on  the  south  and  the  Uncompagre  Park.  If  you 
are  afraid  some  day  somebody  might  say  you  have  no  right  to  go 
through  their  land,  you  can  keep  a  strip  of  say  ten  miles  wide  on  the 
west  side,  leading  from  one  part  to  the  other,  or  may  be  twenty  miles. 
I  think  you  understand  what  I  think  is  good  for  you ;  but  1  know  I 
am  not  telling  you  what  many  white  people  want  me  to  tell  you.  Many 
white  people  would  want  me  to  say  to  you,  you  ought  to  sell  the  good 
farming-lands  on  the  south,  and  some  would  want  me  to  ask  you  to  sell 
the  Gunnison,  and  some  w^ould  want  me  to  ask  you  to  sell  the  Uncom- 
pagre. I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  any  of  these  things,  because  I  know 
a  time  will  come  when  tiie  Utes  will  want  land  to  raise  stock,  as  the 
white  people  do,  and  you  must  have  that  country  for  it.  But  I  do  ad- 
vise you  to  sell  the  mountain  country;  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  do  so, 
and  vou  will  never  be  sorry  for  it. 

OuRiCANTE.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  our  agency  on  the  Dry 
Cimniaron.  I  am  talking  for  the  southern  Indians,  and  I^can  talk  to  the 
President  about  it.  What  wrong  can  we  do,  or  what  wrong  have  we 
done,  that  we  should  not  stay  there  I 

Mr.  Brunot.  You  must  understand  that  I  want  to  do  what  is  good 
for  the  Utes,  and  if  I  make  any  agreement  I  want  it  also  to  be  one  that 
Congress  will  agree  to.  Suppose  I  was  to  put  into  the  agreement  what 
Curicante  wants,  and  some  little  thing  somebody  else  wants.  I  could 
put  it  in — it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  me;  but  Congress  would 
not  agree  to  it,  and  the  agreement  would  be  at  an  end.  For  this  reason 
I  must  make  an  agreement  as  good  as  I  can  for  the  Utes,  but  it  must  be 
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takinff  tbe  part  of  Ouray ;  the  southern  Indians  sayinofhe  treaty  was  a 
bad  paper  for  them,  and  wanting  to  throw  it  out  and  make  a  new  one.] 
Mr  Brunot.  You  men  are  all  brothers.  You  belong  to  the  same 
people.  What  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all.  You  should  all  try  and 
help  each  other,  and  when  a  friend  talks  to  you  about  what  he  thinks 
is  good  for  all  of  you,  you  should  all  listen  and  all  think  about  it,  and 
see  what  is  best  for  all.  There  may  be  some  things  that  some  of  you  do 
not  like,  but  then  if  it  is  good  for  all  the  rest,  they  ought  to  give  it  up 
for  the  general  good.  Perhaps  there  is  something  I  think  is  not  good 
for  me,  but  if  it  is  good  for  everybody  else,  I  submit  to  it.  1  know  I 
cannot  have  everything  my  way,  if  everybody  else  thinks  difterently. 
So  it  is  all  over  the  world;  each  must  give  up  a  little  for  what  is  good 
for  all.  Sometimes,  when  men  are  all  trying  to  come  to  one  mind,  it  is 
difficult,  and  takes  a  little  time,  but  if  they  try  to  agree,  and  when  they 
see  what  is  good  for  the  greatest  numbers,  then  they  agree  to  it.  Now, 
we  have  talked  about  this  treaty.  I  told  you  the  President  was 
kind  in  permitting  a  portion  of  the  Utes  to  do  what  they  had 
agreed  not  to  do.  They  agreed  to  come  on  the  reservation,  and 
he  permitted  them  to  remain  in  New  Mexico.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Utes  did  not  like  that  treaty,  but  if  the  chiefs  agreed  to  it  and  signed 
their  naiues  to  it,  they  ought  to  submit  to  it.  I  want  to  know  which 
of  the  chiefs  signed  that  paper;  it  does  not  make  much  ditterence  now, 
because  the  paper  is  all  there ;  but  I  want  to  know  the  names,  and  am 
going  to  have  them  read,  and  if  we  make  another  paper,  it  will  have 
some  things  in  it  I  will  want  everbody  to  understand;  and  if  we  make 
it,  we  will  have  the  chiefs  and  every  body  else  sign  it,  and  that  is  why  I 
want  all  the  bands  to  agree  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Adams  then  read  all  the  names  signed  to  the  treaty. 
Mr.  Brunot.  Before  the  treaty  of  1868  was  made,  in  18G3,  five  years 
before,  there  was  another  treaty  with  the  Tabequaches.    That  treaty 
said  there  was  to  be  money  given  for  ten  years;  that  ten  years  is  done 
this  year;  this  is  the  last 'year  for  paying  the  money  that  was  in  that 
treaty;  but  the  money  and  goods  promised  in  this  treaty  (1868)  is  for 
twenty-five  years  more.    Because  the  first  treaty  runs  out  with  this 
year  is   another  good  reason  why  I  think  it  is  good  for  the  Utes  to 
sell  the  mountains  and  have  something  come  to  them  for  them.    The 
New  Mexican  Utes  do  not  come  much  into   these  mountains  and  do 
not  care  much  about  them ;   the    other  Utes  that  live  up  here    care 
much  about  them ;  but  I  think  if  both  kinds  of  Utes  do  what  is  good 
for  all,  they  will  agree  to  sell  the  mountains,  and  the  New  Mexican 
Utes  and  those  that  live  here  will  all  get  the  benefit,  and  that  is  the 
most  important  matter  for  you  to  think  about  now.    You  know  that  it 
makes  no  difference  to  me  about  these  mountains.     I  do  not  want  any- 
thing that  is  in  them;  I  have  all  I  want  a  long  way  off.     It  is  not  for 
me  or  any  white  friends  of  mine  that  I  am  talking  to  you  about  this  mat- 
ter.    It  is  because  I  know  it  is  good  for  the  Utes  to  do  this;  and  that  it 
will  be  good  for  your  children  after  you,  and  now  is  the  best  time  for 
you  to  do  it.    Suppose  we  talk  about  little  things  instead  of  this  great 
matter,  until  the  time  is  passed  and  I  have  to  go  away;  and  then,  if 
trouble  comes  between  the  Utes  and  the  miners,  if  it  begins  before  the 
year  ends,  what  will  happen— where  will  it  end!  It  will  be  too  late  then 
to  settle  it  so  that  the  Utes  and  their  children  will  have  goods  and  such 
things  as  they  need  come  from  it  forever.    There  are  many  whites  in 
this  country  with  whom  I  have  talked  who  are  friends  of  the  Utes;  they 
tell  me  they  like  the  Utes;  but  there  are  bad  people  who  have  no  inter- 
est in  the  country,  who  try  to  make  trouble  with  them.    1  know  what 
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those  bad  people  thirdc  about  it.    If  they  could  get  trouble  up  with  the 
Utes,  and  soldiers  had  to  be  sent  in  to  settle  the  trouble,  the  Utes  would 
be  killed,  and  they  could  then  get  both  the  mountains  and  the  farms 
that  belong  to  you.    Tliat  is  what  bad  people  think;  perhaps  it  may  be 
so,  perhaps  not;  but  what  is  the  use  of  taking  any  chances  like  those, 
when,  if  you  sell  the  mountains,  you  can  have  something  for  yourselves 
and  your  children  for  all  time.    This  treaty  gives  the  Utes  $30,000  per 
year  for  twenty-five  years  longer.    Now,  in  twenty-five  years,  perhaps 
Ouray,  Curecante,  and  the  older  chiefs  may  be  dead  and  gone.     I  may 
be  dead  and  gone,  but  still  some  of  these  young  men  and  the  childreu 
will  be  living,  and  some  of  them  will  have  little  children;  but  when  the 
twenty-five  years  have  passed  the  money  will  be  gone,  and  they  will 
have  iione.  *  Suppose  we  let  that  treaty  stand  just  as  it  is  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  you  agree  to  sell  a  piece  of  this  reservation,  taking  in  all 
these  mountains  where  the  miners  are  going,  and  the  President  agrees 
to  pay  tor  that  land  $25,000  every  year;  not  for  ten  years  or  twenty-five 
years  only,  but  forever,  as  long  as  the  country  lasts,  so  that  your  chil- 
dren and  all  the  Utes  that  come  after  them,  will  have  something  after 
this  treaty  is  ended,  and  forever  after.    It  would  begin  after  the  treaty 
was  approved  by  Congress,  and  w^ould  go  on  forever.     I  want  to  know 
if  there  is    a  single  Ute  here  who  does  not  know  in  his  heart  that 
it  would  be  good  for  you ;   I  am  sure  it  would ;  I  know  that   would 
be  good  for  the  Ures.    If  I  did  not  think  it  woidd  be  good  for  you, 
I  would  not  be  here  to  talk  about  it.     I  do  not  want  you  to  sell  the 
lands  at   the  lower   part   of  the   reservation,  the  farming-lands.      I 
want  you  to  keep  those  lands,  so  that  the  Indians  who  like  to  be  in  a 
warm'country  in  the  south,  can  have  a  good  place.     I  do  not  want  you 
to  sell  the  good  lauds  on  the  Gunnison;  I  want  those  who  live  there  to 
have  a  good  i)lace.    I  do  not  want  you  to  sell  the  farming-land  in  the 
Uncomj)agre  Park.     I  want  the  Indians  who  go  there  to  have  a  good 
place.    But  what  I  think  it  is  good  for  you  to  sell,  is  the  land  that  lies 
between  the  good  land  on  the  south  and  the  Uucompagre  Park.    If  you 
are  afraid  some  day  somebody  might  say  you  have  no  right  to  go 
through  their  land,  you  can  keep  a  strip  of  say  ten  miles  wide  on  the 
west  side,  leading  from  one  part  to  the  other,  or  may  be  twenty  miles. 
I  thiidv  you  understand  what  I  think  is  good  for  you ;  but  I  know  I 
am  not  telling  you  what  many  white  people  want  me  to  tell  you.    Many 
white  people  would  want  me  to  say  to  you,  you  ought  to  sell  the  good 
farming-lands  on  the  south,  and  some  would  want  me  to  ask  you  to  sell 
the  Gunnison,  and  some  would  want  me  to  ask  you  to  sell  the  Uucom- 
pagre.    I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  any  of  these  things,  because  I  know 
a  time  will  come  when  the  Utes  will  want  land  to  raise  stock,  as  the 
white  people  do,  and  you  must  have  that  country  for  it.    But  I  do  ad- 
vise you  to  sell  the  mountain  country;  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  do  so, 
and  vou  will  never  be  sorry  for  it. 

CuRiCANTE.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  our  agency  on  the  Dry 
Cimuiaron.  I  am  talking  for  the  southern  Indians,  and  I^can  talk  to  the 
President  about  it.  What  wrong  can  we  do,  or  what  wrong  have  we 
done,  that  we  should  not  stay  there? 

Mr.  Brunot.  You  must  understand  that  I  want  to  do  what  is  good 
for  the  Utes,  and  if  I  make  any  agreement  I  want  it  also  to  be  one  that 
Conjrress  will  agree  to.  Suppose  I  was  to  put  into  the  agreement  what 
Curicante  wants,  and  some  little  thing  somebody  else  wants.  I  could 
put  it  in— it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  me;  but  Congress  would 
not  agree  to  it,  and  the  agreement  would  be  at  an  end.  For  this  reason 
I  must  make  an  agreement  as  good  as  I  can  for  the  Utes,  but  it  must  be 
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one  that  I  think  Congress  will  approve.  When  I  know  myself  that  the 
Government  at  Washington  wants  the  Indians  to  leave  a  place  in  which 
they  want  to  stay,  if  1  put  it  in  a  paper  that  they  were  to  stay,  Congress 
might  not  agree  to  it.  But  this  1  can  agree  to,  and  I  think  it  will  suit 
Curicante,  the  New  Mexico  Utes,  and  all  the  Utes:  if  we  make  a  bar- 
gain for  the  mountain  country,  I  will  agree  to  say  in  the  paper  the  South- 
eru  Utes  shall  have  an  agency  on  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation  as 
soon  as  the  President  shall  say  for  them  to  go  there.  Then,  if  we  make 
that  agreement,  Curicante  cati  go  with  Ouray  to  see  the  President.  He 
can  ask  the  President  to  let  them  stay  in  New  Mexico  a  little  longer, 
and  the  President  can  do  as  he  wants  about  it. 

Samora.  In  the  Cimmaron  there  are  but  few  settlers,  audit  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  contract  to  permit  us  to  stay  there,  but  only  permis- 
sion to  remain  there  while  it  is  sparsely  settled. 

Mr.  Brunot.  What  Samora  says  is  very  good;  but  if  we  put  in  the 
contract  that  when  they  come  away  from  there  they  shall  have  an  agen- 
cy on  the  reservation,  it  will  be  better.  But  we  will  say  nothing  about 
Cimmaron  in  the  contract;  but  when  you  go  to  Washington  and  tell  the 
President  what  you  tell  me,  if  he  says  you  can  stay  there  a  Uttle  while 
longer,  it  is  all  right. 

Ouray.  I  tell  Curicante  that  you  cannot  make  an  agreement  to  give  an 
agency  at  Cimmaron,  for  Congress  might  not  approve  of  it;  but  if  he 
thinks  they  ought  to  stay  there,  that  he  should  go  to  Washington  and 
tell  this  to  the  President,  and  he  can  let  them  stay  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Yes,  that  is  best;  but  it  must  not  interfere  with  the 
bargain  we  make.  Here  is  Mautchick;  I  would  like  to  know  what  he 
thhiks  of  it.     Does  he  not  think  my  plan  is  a  good  one? 

Ouray.  They  are  talking  about  the  business  of  the  Muaches,  and 
we  tell  Curicante  that  he  had  better  go  to  Washington  and  have  it  at- 
tended to. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Isuppose  the  Utes  have  been 'talking  the  matter  over, 
the  Muaches  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  Congress. 
When  a  matter  comes  up  they  talk  about  it.  Each  says  what  he  thinks 
about  it,  and  then  they  take  a  vote ;  and  when  they  take  a  vote,  per- 
haps it  shows  a  great  many  agree  to  the  proposition ;  and  if  there  are 
more  in  favor  of  it  tiian  are  opposed  to  it,  the  smaller  side  gives  it  up, 
and  all  agree  to  it,  and  it  becomes  a  law ;  and  even  if  some  do  not  like 
it,  they  agree  to  it  because  the  majority  want  it.  That  is  the  way  it 
ought  to  be  among  the  Utes.  You  all  have  the  same  interest ;  you  are 
all  brothers  ;  ten  or  a  dozen  ought  not  to  stop  what  is  good  for  all  the 
rest.  After  it  has  been  talked  over,  all  ought  to  agree  to  the  same  thing. 
I  hope  the  Utes  mil  come  to  the  same  mind,  just  as  they  do  in  Congress, 
and  the  few  who  do  not  like  it  will  give  up  to  the  greater  number ;  that 
is  the  sensible  and  true  way  to  do.  I  think  you  all  understand  the 
matter.  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  large  number  think,  as  w^ell  as  what  the  few 
think. 

Ouray.  The  business  with  the  Muaches  is  what  is  stopping  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  have  told  the  Utes  what  I  think  is  right  about  that, 
in  order  that  the  future  may  be  taken  care  of,  and  that  they  may  have 
an  agency  at  a  future  time.  I  will  put  in  the  paper  that  they  may  have 
another  agency  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  reservation.  I  will  not  put 
it  in  the  paper  that  that  agency  is  to  be  made  to-day,  or  next  year ;  but 
I  will  say  that  the  agency  shall  be  made  whenever  the  President  thinks 
it  best  to  put  it  there.  The  New^  Mexico  Utes  will  send  their  men  to 
Washington,  and  they  will  tell  the  President  they  want  to  stay  a  while 
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at  Cimmaron.  They  will  tell  the  President  there  are  few  wiiites  there ; 
that  they  are  doing  no  harm,  and  would  like  to  stay  there  a  few  years 
longer.  If  the  President  says  they  can  stay  there  longer,  it  is  all  right. 
There  will  be  nothing  in  the  pa[)er  to  interfere  with  it ;  but  if  he  will 
not  let  them  stay  there,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  now  very 
seriously,  if  you  go  to  Washington  to  ask  the  President  to  let  you  stay 
at  the  Cimmaron,  and  you  say  to  him,  **  We  prevented  the  Utes  doing 
what  is  good  for  them,"  he  will  say  to  you,  '^  Go  to  the  reservation,  or  I 
will  send  my  soldiers,  and  make  you  go."  But  look  at  the  other  side, 
and  see  how  much  better,  if  the  New  Mexico  Utes  join  with  the  other 
Utes,  and  do  what  is  good  for  all  the  tribe,  and  then  go  and  tell  the 
President,  "  We  have  done  what  is  good  for  all  the  Utes,  and  we  would 
like  to  stay  in  New  Mexico  for  a  while  longer,"  would  he  not  be  more 
likely  to  grant  your  request?  Everybody  knows  that  would  be  the 
best  way.  Curicante  knows  that  would  be  the  best  way.  If  we  can  all 
agree  about  this,  that  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Ute  tribe. 
Then,  whoever  goes  to  Washington  can  say,  "  We  are  trying  to  do  what 
the  President  wants;  but  we  want  to  stay  on  the  Cimmaron;  there 
are  but  few  whites  there ;  but  when  the  whites  come  there,  then  we 
will  go  to  the  reservation."  The  President  would  be  more  likely  to  grant 
the  request.  I  want  to  tell  what  happened  to  me  before  I  came  here. 
The  President  asked  me  to  go  and  tell  some  of  the  Sioux  Indians  that 
they  must  move  their  agency.  When  I  went  there  we  had  a  council. 
I  told  them  they  ought  to  move  their  agency,  because  it  was  by  the 
river,  and  bad  whites  brought  whisky  to  them,  and  did  them  harm. 
The  first  thing  they  said  was,  "  If  you  give  us  so  many  guns,  and  flour, 
and  things  the  white  men  have,  we  will  move  the  agency;  but  we  will 
not  do  it  without  you  do."  What  did  I  saj^  to  them  ?  I  said  the  Presi- 
dent has  plenty  of  guns ;  but  they  have  bullets  in  them  for  those  who 
do  wrong.  When  the  President  and  Congress  want  their  white  friends 
to  do  what  is  right,  they  tell  them,  and  they  do  it,  because  Congress 
knows  what  is  best  for  them  ;  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  you.  I  said 
to  the  Sioux,  "  You  pretend  to  be  the  friends  of  the  President,  and  if 
you  do  not  move  the  agency,  he  will  send  his  soldiers  and  make  you  do 
it ;  and  now  the  council  is  adjourned."  The  next  morning  they  came 
and  said,  "We  will  do  what  you  say;  we  will  move  u[)  there,  and 
will  trust  to  the  President  to  do  what  is  best  for  us."  And  in  two  or 
three  days  they  were  moving,  and  they  have  gone  now.  It  was  very 
short  work.  But  I  do  not  come  and  talk  that  way  to  you.  I  do  not  say 
anything  about  guns  and  soldiers.  I  talk  to  you  as  one  friend  talks  to 
another.  I  do  not  talk  to  you  like  I  do  to  men  who  will  not  listen  to 
reason.  I  know  you  listen,  and  I  think  you  will  decide  it  is  all  right. 
I  talk  to  you  as  1  would  to  my  best  white  friends,  because  I  know  you 
are  my  friends ;  and  all  good  white  peojde  know  the  Utes  are  their 
friends,  and  they  want  to  do  what  is  good  for  the  Utes.  I  think  you 
see  what  is  the  best.  I  think  the  Southern  Utes  will  see  it  is  best  to 
settle  this  matter,  and  then  go  to  the  President  and  tell  him  about  the 
Cimmaron,  and  may  be  he  will  do  what  they  wish ;  and  whatever  a 
majority  of  the  Utes  agree  upon,  that  will  be  right.  If  you  want  to 
talk  about  it  among  yourselves,  talk  ;  if  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about 
it,  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  ;  but  do  not  let  this  question  about 
a  few  Utes  staying  a  few  years  on  the  Cimmaron  interfere  with  this 
question,  that  is  for  the  good  of  all  the  Utes  for  all  time.  I  would  like 
every  Ute  man  that  wanted  to  do  what  was  not  bad  to  have  his  own 
way.  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  do  just  what  I  wanted  to  all  the  time  ; 
but  1  cannot.   Often  I  have  to  give  up  what  I  think  is  best,  on  account 
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of  the  opinion  of  other  people:  So  it  is  with  every  man,  whether  a 
white  man  or  a  red  man.  So  it  is  with  some  of  the  men  here.  They 
do  not  like  to  give  up  their  opinion;  but  they  think  it  best  to  give  up 
for  the  good  of  all.  I  have  not  yet  found  out  what  you  all  think  ;  per- 
hai)S  I  will  tind  out  that  more  of  the  Utes  will  say,  as  they  did  last 
year,  "We  do  not  want  to  sell  this  country."  May  be  not ;  but  I  want  to 
know  what  a  majority  think  about  it. 

Ouray.  This  is  what  all  say:  Curicante  and  all  the  camp  will  go  to 
Cimmaron  ;  then  they  will  go  and  see  the  President,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent allows  them  to  stay,  theu  it  is  all  right,  and  if  the  President  or- 
ders them  to  come  to  the  reservation,  it  is  all  right.    That  is  the  opinion 

of  all.  .  ,     ^ 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  I  understand  that  they  drop  the  question,  and  after 
the  council  they  will  go  and  see  the  President,  and  do  as  he  decides  1 

Ouray.  The  Indians  that  belong  there  will  go  back,  but  Curicante 
will  go  from  here  to  Washington  to  see  the  President. 

Mr.  Brunot.  It  is  important  that  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  mistake.  Shall  I  understand  the  New  Mexico  Utes  agree 
to  what  the  other  Utes  do,  and  then  Curicante  and  the  others  will  go  to 
see  the  President ;  or  do  they  mean  to  go  away  and  leave  the  matter  of 
the  land  unsettled  ? 

Ouray.  Show  us  on  the  map  where  the  mines  are. 

(Mr.  Brunot  then  showed  them  on  the  maj)  the  lines  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  the  new  lines  he  proposed  to  make.) 

Ouray.  The  southern  line  is  not  as  we  agreed  to.    We  agree  to  let 

the  mines  go. 

Mr.  Brunot.  We  had  better  say  nothing  about  the  southern  line. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  to  tell  the  President  about. 

Ouray.  The  New  Mexico  Indians  claim  the  part  in  New  Mexico— all 
below  the  river  San  Juan. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  propose  to  leave  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  above  the 
Colorado  line,  so  there  will  still  be  a  country  there  for  them.  (He  then 
explained,  with  the  map,  fully  what  he  proposed  to  do.) 

Ouray.  We  are  willing  to  sell  only  the  mountains  where  the  miners 
are,  and  not  to  sell  any  of  the  valleys.  (A  full  discussion  over  the  map 
followed,  the  Indians  freely  expressing  their  opinion.) 

Mr.  Brunot.  May  be  these  mountains  are  not  just  right  on  the 
map;  the  white  men  were  not  there. 

Ouray.  The  mines  we  will  sell,  but  theWeerainuches  want  the  south- 
ern bcmndary  line  fixed.  The  mountains  are  large  and  the  Rio  Grande 
rises  in  them.    Are  there  any  mines  on  the  side   near  the   San  Miguel 

River  ? 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  reason  I  want  to  put  that  part  in  is,  there  may  be 
mines  there,  and  then  there  would  be  the  same  trouble  again.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  country. 

Ouray.  The  mountains  with  mines  we  will  sell,  but  those  where  the 
mines  are  not  in  we  will  not  sell. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  did  not  cou»e  to  please  the  miners;  but  what  I  want  is 
to  save  the  Utes  from  all  trouble  with  the  miners. 

Ouray.  Take  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
stream  that  runs  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  we  will  not  sell. 

Mr.  Brunot.  You  will  have  to  decide  on  some  line  that  will  show 
where  the  miners  can  go. 

Ouray.  The  heads  of  the  stream  that  run  into  the  Rio  Grande  will 
be  the  bounds.  The  contract  we  make,  a  copy  of  it  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent,  one  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  and  one  you  take  to 
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the  President.  W^e  will  not  sell  on  the  San  Miguel.  There  must  be 
I)osts  put  in  that  the  miners  cannot  pass. 

Mr.  Brunot.  We  must  understand  each  other  better  or  our  talk 
will  be  for  nothing.  It  the  Utes  sell  a  portion  of  their  country,  the 
price  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  they  sell. 

Ouray.  We  have  no  interest  in  selling  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  you  think  it  is  not  your  interest  to  sell  it,  you  must 
not  sell  any  of  it. 

Ouray.  We  want  to  sell  the  portion  around  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  we  want  security  that  the  miners  will  not  go  any  further. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  could  not  make  any  agreement  for  a  little  piece  of 
country  where  the  miners  only  are  now. 

Ouray.  The  piece  of  land  we  offer  to  sell  is  not  so  small ;  it  is  large. 
The  mountains  are  long,  and  where  the  miners  are  we  will  sell  to  the 
edge  of  the  mountains,  and  none  of  the  bottom-lands. 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  difficulty  in  such  a  contract  is,  there  will  always 
be  quarreling  as  to  where  the  lines  are,  and  there  will  be  more  trouble 
than  there  is  now. 

Ouray.  It  must  be  measured,  and  the  lines  all  marked  so  all  can  see 

them. 

Mr.  Brunot.  It  would  take  five  years  and  one  hundred  men  to  do 
that.  What  I  think  is,  that  the  Utes  had  better  sell  all  the  mountain 
country.  Suppose  I  were  to  make  a  contract  for  where  the  miners  are 
now,  it  would  take  all  the  Utes  and  one  thousand  soldiers  to  stand 
around  it  to  see  that  the  miners  did  not  go  to  the  other  mountains,  and 
instead  of  stopping  the  trouble  it  would  make  it  worse.  The  mountains 
west  of  it,  the  miners  would  be  hunting  mines  in.  Suppose  there  are 
no  mines  in  the  part  west,  and  suppose  the  Utes  make  a  bargain  tor  it. 

Ouray.  We  cannot  do  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Brunot.  But  I  want  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  Suppose 
you  sell  the  mountains,  and  if  there  is  no  gold  in  them,  then  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  you.  The  Utes  get  the  pay  for  them  and  the  Americans  would 
stay  aw^ay.  But  suppose  there  are  mines  there,  it  will  not  stop  the 
trouble :  we  could  not  keep  the  people  away. 

Ouray.  W^hy  cannot  .you  stop  them ;  is  not  the  Government  strong 
enough  to  keep  its  agreements  with  us  ! 

Mr.  Brunot.  What  Ouray  says  is  reasonable.  I  would  like  to 
stop  them  ;  but  Ouray  knows  it  is  hard  to  do.  -,        ^ 

Ouray.  In  regard  to  the  mountains  around  the  mines,  we  do  not  say 
anything,  but  to  take  in  so  much  land  we  will  not  agree  to  it.  We  know 
what  the  Government  has  to  do  by  the  treaty,  and  we  know  how  you 
are  talking  about  the  trouble.  You  are  a  commissioner  on  the  part  ot 
the  Government ;  we  are  on  our  own  part.  If  you  do  not  want  to  buy  or 
we  do  not  want  to  sell,  it  is  all  right.  The  whites  can  go  and  take  the 
gold  and  come  out  again.    We  do  not  want  them  to  build  houses  there. 

Mr  Brunot.  I  told  you  I  would  not  have  come  if  I  had  not  w^anted 
to  benefit  the  Utes.  I  w  anted  to  befriend  you.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
be  doing  what  was  good  tor  the  Utes  if  I  did  what  Ouray  wants.  It 
need  not  prevent  the  contract  from  being  made,  but  I  will  not  make  it. 
I  will  tell  the  President,  and  he  may  send  somebody  else,  and  they  may 
buy  iust  what  the  Utes  want  to  sell  now,  and  in  another  year  they  will 
find  the  miners  as  bad  somewhere  else,  and  then  they  may  send  some- 
body else.  You  understand  why  I  will  not  agree  to  it.  But  it  is  all 
"  ri-ht  if  you  do  not  make  an  agreement  with  me;  it  aviU  not  make  any 
difference;  I  will  try  and  have  you  protected  as  well  as  I  can.  I  will  do 
as  I  did  before.    I  will  ask  the  President  to  drive  the  miners  away  as  I 
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did  last  fall,  but  a  thousand  other  men  will  tell  the  President  to  let 
them  alone.     Perhaps  he  will  do  as  I  say,  perhaps  not. 
Ouray.  That  is  all  possible.    The  whites  are  not  my  brothers ;  they 

can  do  as  they  please. 

Mr  Brunot.  I  want  you  to  think  about  this  a  little  more.  Last  tall 
you  said  you  would  not  sell  any  of  your  land.  I  thought  you  were  right 
in  not  wanting  to  sell  the  farming-lands,  but  you  have  now  decided  you 
ought  to  sell  some  of  it.  If  you  think  a  little  longer,  you  may  see  the 
'  mountains  are  of  no  use  to  you.  and  you  may  decide  it  is  best  to  provide 
fur  your  children  and  sell  them. 

The  council  here  adjourned. 


Third  day^Tuesday,  September  9. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  both  interpreters,  no  council  was  held  to-day. 


Fourth  day— Wednesday^  September  10. 

After  waiting  till  two  o'clock  for  the  return  of  either  of  the  interpre- 
ters, council  convened,  with  Dr.  Phillips  as  Spanish  interpreter. 

Prior  to  opening  the  council,  the  Indians  spent  tw^o  hours  in  consulta- 
tion among  themselves,  Ouray   explaining  by  the  map  the  proposed 

lines. 

At  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  opening  the  council, 

Mr.  Brunot  said:  There  were  some  Indians  traveling  once  with 
their  tents  and  all  they  had.  They  came  to  a  river ;  it  looked  high 
and  dangerous;  some  thought  it  was  dangerous  to  cross,  others 
thought  not.  They  did  not  know  what  they  had  better  to  do  about  it. 
Then  they  decided'to  call  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  them.  They  put 
their  praying  men  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  they  all  went  over 
safely.  That  is  what  the  Indians  said ;  they  crossed  over  and  all  was 
right  with  them.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  us,  and 
perhaps  we  may  all  come  to  one  mind  about  this. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  led  in  prayer. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  said  this  letter  of  the  Commissioner  told  me  to  come 
and  make  a  bargain  with  the  Utes  for  all  the  country  south  of  the 
thirty-eighth  degree,  (showing  it  on  the  map.)  When  I  come  and 
know  how  things  are,  I  would  rather  the  Utes  should  keep  some 
of  the  country  on  the  south,  (showing  it  on  the  maj),)  because  I 
think  it  is  good  for  them.  As  the  friend  of  the  Utes,  I  have  made 
some  marks  to  show  the  best  thing  I  can  do  for  them  that  I  thiuk 
Congress  will  approve.  If  I  thought  Congress  would  agree  to  it,  and 
I  thought  it  was  good  for  you,  I  would  mark  the  lines  just  where  you 
want  them.  If  I  were  to  do  that  it  would  not  be  of  any  use.  Congress 
would  not  agree  to  it,  and  it  would  be  just  as  it  was  before  I  came  here. 
I  have  made  the  lines  in  the  very  best  place  that  I  can  for  the  Utes  that 
Congress  will  agree  to.  If  you  agree  to  that,  I  will  be  glad,  because  I 
think  it  will  be  good  for  you  and  good  for  everybody.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  what  we  shall  do.  If  you  agree  to  that,  I  think  it  will  be  all  right ; 
if  you  do  not  agree  to  it,  it  will  be  all  right  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for 
it  w  ill  not  be  my  fault.  I  came  and  did  the  best  I  could  for  you.  It  is 
your  country,  and  you  can  do  just  as  you  please  about  it.  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  agree  to  make  the  contract  I  have  offered,  it  will  be  good 
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for  you ;  and  whether  you  do  it  or  not  I  am  all  the  same  your  friend, 
and  I  hope  you  and  the  whites  will  always  be  friends.  Whatever  hap- 
pens hereafter,  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  the  words  I  have  said,  and  if 
you  let  me  go  away  in  a  day  or  two,  you  cannot  blame  me  or  the  Presi- 
dent, for  he  has  done  all  that  he  could.  He  has  sent  me  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  to  settle  the  question  about  these  mountains.  If  the  spring 
comes,  and  the  miners  come  in  crowds  and  want  to  go  into  all  parts  of 
the  reservation,  it  may  then  be  too  late  to  settle  the  question  in  a 
friendly  way.  Sometimes  war  begins  when  nobody  wants  it,  because  * 
some  bad  people  do  something  they  ought  not.  When  the  war  began 
between  the  people  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  nobody  wanted  it, 
but  bad  people  brought  it  on  ;  good  people  did  not  want  it,  but  bad 
people  brought  it  on,  and  good  people  had  to  suffer.  It  was  the  same 
way  with  the  poor  fellows  on  the  western  coast ;  some  bad  people  be- 
gan the  trouble,  and  see  where  it  ended  with  the  Modocs.  After 
the  trouble  began,  good  people  everywhere  tried  to  stop  it,  but 
it  was  then  too  late,  and  it  could  not  be  stopped  until  now  all  of  them 
are  gone.  Captain  Jack  was  not  a  bad  man  at  the  beginning,  but  bad 
men  brought  the  trouble  on,  and  good  men  could  not  stop  it. 
Ouray.  We  believe  that. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  am    talking  about  this  because  I  am  sorry  in  my 
heart  that  such  things  come,  but  there  are  bad  men  and  they  bring 
about  such  things,  and  men  must  be  as  careful  as  they  can,  and  makeevery 
effort  to  prevent  such  things.    You  all  know  how  careful  you  are  to  do 
no  harm,  that  these  bad  men  cannot  have  any  reason  to  do  wrong  to  you. 
Although  you  do  that  which  is  right,  your  agent  and  your  friends  have 
to  defend  you  against  these  men.    In  spite  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
Indians  in  this  country  can  do,  and  they  say  the  Indians  are  good,  bad 
men  are  trying  to  bring  about  trouble  with  you.     Some  men  say.  Let 
this  matter  go  on;  let  it  alone  and  it  will  fix  itself;  there  will  be  trouble 
with  the  Utes  and   then   we  will  get  all  their  country  for  nothing. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so  and  perhaps  not,  but  this  I  know,  it  is  better  to 
make  a  good  bargain,  of  which  your  children  will  get  the  beneht,  than 
to  take  any  risk.    I  think  that  is  good  sense,  and  that  is  the  talk  ot 
one  friend  to  another.    If  the  white  people  go  into  these  mountains 
it  is  right  that  you  should  get  pay  for  them.    If  you  sell  the  mountains 
the  way  I  point  out,  and  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  you  |2o,00U  per 
year   as  long  as  you  and  vour  descendants  live,  it  will  always  be  good. 
When  that  bargain  is  made,  and  if  there  is  no  gold  there,  and  the  white 
people  do  not  want  to  stay  there,  you  have  the  use  ot  the  mountains 
iust  the  same,  and  the  pay  for  them  too.    In  some  parts  of  the  mountains, 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  white  people  would  stay  or  not,  but  I  tear  they 
w  ill  want  to  go  there ;  but  if  they  do  not  stay  there  you  get  paid  tor  it 
all  the  same.    If  you  sell  a  big  piece  of  country,  I  can  pay  more  for  it 
than  if  you  sell  a  little  piece.    Some  places  they  will  go  in  and  scrape 
the  ground;  thev  will  not  find  any  gold,  and  then  they  will  go  away. 
Ouray.    For  that  reason  you  require  a  large  piece,  and  it  they  ao 

not  want  it  they  will  go  away.  ^         ,  t  oof 

Mr.  Brunot.  For  the  large  piece  I  can  offer  a  large  sum.  Last 
vearthe  commission  that  was  here  told  me  they  were  going  to  otter 
lor  all  below  the  line  of  38,  (shown  on  the  map,)  and  would  pay  you  for  ten 
vears  but  little  more  each  year  than  I  now  offerto  pay  each  year  forever. 
The  Government  did  not  tell  me  what  to  offer  to  the  Utes.  I  know 
what  the  commission  last  year  proposed  to  offer,  but  because  the 
Government  did  not  tell  me,  I  offer  you  the  largest  amount  that  I  think 
the  Government  will  agree  to  pay.    That  would  be  125,000  per  year, 
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every  year  forever.  Besides  that,  I  say  that  when  the  President  thinks 
it  is  time,  he  will  put  an  agency  ou  the  southern  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  that  will  cost  more  money.  The  building  of  houses  and  what 
is  wanted  for  an  agency  will  not  come  out  of  the  $25,000  5  that  is  the 
offer ;  that  is  the  best  I  think  Congress  will  agree  to ;  if  you  agree  to 
it,  I  will  be  very  glad,  and  we  will  make  out  a  paper  with  it  all  in  it. 
We  will  make  three  copies;  one  for  me  to  take  to  the  President,  one 
for  Ouray,  and  one  for  the  agent  to  keep,  and  all  who  agree  to  it  will  put 
their  names  to  the  paper.  Ouray  or  some  other  chiefs  would  have  to 
go  and  see  the  Indians  who  are  not  here,  and  get  their  names  to  the 
paper.  Then  Ouray  will  bring  that  paper  to  Washingtcm,  and  one  each 
of  the  Muaches,  Capotes,  and  Weeminuches  are  to  go  with  him,  and  they 
can  tell  the  President  that  they  want  to  stay  on  the  Cimmaron,  and  one 
of  the  Apaches  could  go,  too,  and  tell  the  President  what  they  want.  1 
think  you  can  understand  that  is  all  that  I  can  offer,  and  I 
want  you  to  say  yes  or  no  to-day.  1  want  you  to  tell  me  this  evening 
what  you  will  do.  We  have  talked  it  all  over.  You  want  to  go  to  your 
camps,  and  I  want  to  go  to  my  home,  a  long  way  off,  as  soon  as  I  can. 

(Ouray  here  talked  to  his  people  for  some  time.  A  disscussion  fol- 
low^ed  as  to  the  lines,  the  Indians  saying  some  were  farming  inside  the 
proposed  lines.) 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  any  Indians  are  now  cultivating  the  soil  in  any  part 
of  the  reservation,  I  will  put  it  in  the  paper  if  you  wish  that  they  shall 
not  be  disturbed.  I  know  very  well  that  this  arrangement  will  put  you 
to  some  inconvenience,  but  that  is  why  we  offer  a  large  sum  of  money. 
We  have  to  look  at  things  as  they  are  and  we  must  give  up  little  things 
to  accomplish  great  ones.  You  sell  the  country,  and  get  a  good  price 
for  it.  The  privilege  of  going  across  the  country  will  not  be  taken  from 
you.    You  can  travel  bf  all  the  roads. 

Ouray.  It  is  a  large  piece  of  country.  We  want  the  lines  smaller, 
(making  lines  on  the  map  taking  in  only  where  the  miners  now  are.) 

Mr.  Brunot.  As  I  said  before,  I  would  like  to  fix  it.  I  see  and  un- 
(lerstand  what  you  would  like,  and  I  would  like  to  fix  it  .that  way  if  I 
thought  it  would  be  agreed  to  by  Congress.  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  for 
you.  If  I  would  do  that,  I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen.  The  re- 
port would  go  out,  and  everybody  would  say  the  Utes  have  sold  their 
country,  and  the  white  people  would  come  in'^crowds.  Next  winter  the 
paper  would  go  before  Congress,  and  Congress  w^ould  say  no.  That  is 
not  what  he  should  have  done ;  he  should  have  bought  all  of  these  moun- 
tains. Congress  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  the  country  would  be  so  full 
of  people  we  would  never  put  them  out,  and  the  result  would  be, 
instead  of  helping  the  Utes,  I  would  be  only  bringing  on  tnmble,  and 
rather  than  hurt  you  by  what  I  do,  I  would  prefer  to  go  home  and  do 
nothing. 

Ouray.  There  is  plenty  of  game  in  the  mountains.  The  majority  are 
opposed  to  it.     I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  any  tiling. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  understand  Ouray  to  say  the  Utes  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  bargain  with  the  lines  I  have  pointed  out.  I  could  make  a 
paper  showing  the  lines  you  seem  to  be  in  favor  of.  Then  the  miners 
would  come  in  there;  not  only  those  who  break  the  laws,  but  those  who 
do  right;  all  would  come  in,  and  the  mountains  would  be  tilled  with 
miners.  Congress  would  not  decide  about  the  paper  till  next  spring, 
and  by  that  time  the  miners  would  be  saying,  "We  want  to  go  farther*" 
and  a  thousand  people  in  Colorado  would  say  I  did  not  do  right;  and 
Congress  would  say  the  law  they  passed  told  me  about  buying  all  this 
country;  and  Congress  would  uot  agree  to  what  I  did;  and  when  they 
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look  at  the  paper  they  would  say  they  did  not  agree  to  it ;  and  it  would 
turn  out,  instead  of  having  done  something  good  for  the  Utes,  the  coun- 
try would  be  full  of  miners  and  no  bargain  at  all.  Now,  the  way  the 
matter  stands,  I  have  made  the  best  offer  that  I  can  for  the  good  of  the 
Utes  that  Congress  will  agree  to.  I  will  have  to  shake  hands  and  go 
home,  and  leave  the  bargain  with  the  Utes  for  somebody  else  to  make. 

Ouray.  We  do  uot  wish  to  sell  the  part  below,  and  we  want  the  line 
farther  east. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  have  done  the  best  I  can  for  you ;  it  is  all  over,  and 
we  part  good  friends;  and  we  may  as  well  adjourn  the  council.  I  under- 
stand what  you  want.  I  have  done  what  I  think  is  best  for  you ;  it 
does  not  suit  you,  and  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn  the  council.  We 
have  had  a  long  talk  for  nothing,  but  I  guess  it  is  all  right.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  you  do  not  know.  I  would  say  in  the  paper  you 
could  hunt  in  the  part  sold  as  long  as  there  is  any  game  in  it.  But  I 
see  you  do  not  wish  to  agree  to  my  proposition,  and  we  will  now  close 
the  council. 

The  council  here  adjourned. 


Fifth  day — Thursday,  September  11. 

There  was  no  council  held  to-day,  but  the  commission  waited,  expect- 
ing the  Indians  would  decide  to  enter  into  the  articles  of  convention,  it 
being  their  opinion  that  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the  Utes  were  in  favor  of 
so  doing,  the  principal  men  of  the  Tabequaches  (Ouray's  men)  having 
expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  it.  During  the  day  the  following 
articles  of  convention  were  prepared  as  embodying  the  views  of  the 
commission  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done : 

Articles  of  Convention. 

Articles  of  a  convention  made  and  entered  into  at  the  Los  Pinos 
Agency  for  the  Ute  Indians,  on  the  lath  day  of  September,  1873,  by  and 
between  Fehx  R.  Brunot,  commissioner  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  men  of  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote, 
Weeminui^he,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and  Uintah  bands  of  the  Ute  Indians, 
witnesseth :  that  whereas  a  treaty  w  as  made  Avith  the  confederated  bands 
of  the  Ute  nation  on  the  second  day  of  March,  A.  D.  18G8,  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  No- 
vember,  18()8,  the  second  article  of  which  defines  by  certain  lines  the 
limits  of  a  reservation  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Ute  Indians ; 
and  whereas,  by  act  of  Congress  api)roved  April  23, 1872,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior'was  ''  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  extniguishment  of  their 
right "  to  a  certain  portion  of  said  reservation,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1872,  to  conduct  said  negotiations; 
and  whereas  said  negotiations  having  failed,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  said 
Indians  to  relinquish  their  right  to  any  portion  of  said  reservation,  a 
new  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  let- 
ter of  June  2,  1873,  to  conduct  said  negotiation ;      ^  ^    ^^   ^^,     TT  V   1 

Kow  therefore,  Felix  R.  Brunot,  commissioner  m  behalf  of  the  United 
States,' and  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  Tabequache,  Muache,  Capote, 
Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and  Uintah,  the  confederated  bands 
of  the  Ute  nation,  do  enter  into  the  tollowing  agreement : 
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Article  I. 

The  confederated  bands  of  the  Ute  ITation  hereby  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  all  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  in  and  to  the  following- 
described  portion  of  the  reservation  heretofore  conveyed  to  thein  by  the 
United  States,  viz:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
said  reservation,  fifteen  miles  due  north  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
tbe  Territory  of  Colorado,  and  running  thence  west  on  a  line  parallel 
with  the  said  southern  boundary  to  a  point  on  said  line  twenty  miles 
due  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Colorado  Territory;  thence  north 
by  a  line  parallel  with  the  said  western  boundary  to  a  point  ten  miles 
north  of  the  point  where  said  line  intersects  the  38th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  thence  east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  and 
thence  south  along  said  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning  :  Provided, 
That  if  any  part  of  the  Uncompagre  Park  shall  be  found  to  extend 
south  of  the  north  line  of  said  described  country,  the  same  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  included  therein,  and  is  hereby  reserved  and  retained  as  a 
portion  of  the  Ute  reservation. 

* 

Article  II. 

The  United  States  shall  permit  the  Ute  Indians  to  hunt  upon  said 
lands  so  long  as  the  game  lasts  and  the  Indians  are  at  peace  with  the 
white  people. 

Article  III. 

The  United  States  agree  to  set  apart  and  hold  as  a  perpetual  trust 
for  the  Ute  Indians,  a  sum  of  money,  or  its  equivalent  in  bonds,  which 
shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  sum  of  twenty -live  thousand  dollars 
($25,000)  per  annum ;  which  sum  of  twenty-tive  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  shall  be  disbursed  or  invested  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
or  as  he  may  direct,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Ute  Indians,  annually 
forever. 

Article  IV. 

The  United  States  agree,  so  soon  as  the  President  may  deem  it  ne- 
cessary or  expedient,  to  erect  proper  buildings  and  estabhsh  an  agency 
for  the  Weeminuche,  Muache,  and  Capote  bands  of  the  Ute  Indians,  at 
some  suitable  point  to  be  hereafter  selected  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
reservation. 

Article  Y. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1808  not  altered  by  this  agreement 
shall  continue  in  force ;  and  the  following  words  from  article  two  of  said 
tieaty,  viz :  "  The  United  States  now  solemnly  agree  that  no  persons 
except  those  herein  authorized  to  do  so,  and  except  such  officers,  agents, 
and  employes  of  the  Government  as  may  be  authorized  to  enter  upon 
Indian  reservations  in  discharge  of  duties  enjoined  by  law,  shall  ever 
be  permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory  "  de- 
scribed in  the  article,  ^'  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,"  are  hereby 
expressly  reaffirmed,  except  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  country  herein 
relinquished. 
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Article  VI. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  of  Ouray,  head  chief  of  the  Ute  ^N'ation, 
he  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  or  «o  long  as  he  shall  remain  head  chief  of  the  Utes  and  -at 
peace  with  the  United  States. 

VII. 

This  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification  or  rejection  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President. 


Sixth  day — Friday^  September  12. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  sign  the  articles 
of  agreement,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  wait  until  the  head  chief  signed 
it.    The  Indians  councilled  in  regard  to  it  all  day. 


Seventh  day — Saturday ,  Septemher  13. 

Ouray  and  all  \\\^  principal  men  came  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
sign  the  articles  of  convention,  provided  after  doing  so  sonie  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  the  different  bands,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of 
the  commission,  should  visit  the  country  sold,  and,  if  it  proved  to  be 
mining  and  not  farming  land,  then  all  the  Indians  should  sign  it;  if  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  then  the  agreement  should  be  inoperative  as  lack- 
ing the  assent  of  the  necessary  three  fourths  of  the  tribe.  The  articles 
of  convention  were  then  signed  by  all  the  Indians  present— being  the 
chiefs  and  head-men  of  all  the  bands  who  had  been  represented  in  tbe 

council.  ^  ^    ^^^^ 

THOMAS  K.  CKEE, 

'   Secretary  Special  Ute  Commission, 


Interview  with  Ouray,  Chief  of  the  Utes. 

Cheyenne^  Wyoming^  June  24. 

A  dispatch  was  received  from  Charles  Adams,  agent  of  the  Ute  In- 
dians at  Los  Pinos  reservation,  Colorado,  saying  that  Ouray,  head  chiet 
of  the  Utes,  was  at  Denver  and  desired  to  see  Mr.  Brunot.  We  tele- 
graphed him  to  come  up. 


June  25. 
Agent  Adams  and  Ouray  arrived  at  noon.  The  object  of  Ouray's 
visit  was  to  hear  what  prospect  there  was  of  the  ^^^«y>;^f,,^'?^/.^J^^ 
young  man  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Sioux  m  a  battle  between 
themlnd  the  Utes  on  the  Eepublican  River,  in  Kai^as,  sojne  ten  years 
ago :  since  when  he  had  not  been  able  to  hear  anything  of  the  bo^,  ex- 
cept  that  he  learned  from  a  Mexican  woman,  who  had  lived  among  the 
Sioux,  that  the  captive  boy  was  stdl  alive. 
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On  the  visit  of  Mr.  Briinot  to  the  Ute  agency,  in  1872,  Ouray  had  asked 
tbat  an  effort  should  be  made  to  tind  him  and  restore  him  to  his  tribe. 
Subsequently  we  ascertained  that  the  boy  had  been  captured  or  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Northern  Arapahoes  on  the  North  Platte,  and  after 
seVeral  years  had  gotten  among  the  Southern  Arapahoe. 

Before  introducing  the  object  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Bruriot  referred  to  a  con- 
versation  he  hatl  iiad  with  Ouiay  at  his  agency,  in  which  Ouray  prom- 
ised that  he  would  find  out  the  murderers  of  Miller— agent  of  the  Nava- 
joes— who  had  been  killed  by  his  Indians  some  months  previously. 

Mr.  Brunot  said.    1  am  glad  you  found  out  about  the  men  who  killed 

Agent  Miller.  ,      •  ,     ,^       .    t^     n       -i 

Ouray.  We  killed  one,  the  other  escapi^d  to  the  Moquis  Pueblo  vil- 
lage.  They  were  Weeminuche  Utes ;  the  main  band  were  up  in  Utah  ; 
these  two  had  strayed  behind ;  they  followed  Agent  Miller  and  killed  hini 
to  get  his  mules.  They  were  out  all  summer,  and  were  afraid  to  come 
in,  and  were  almost  starved.  They  eat  up  both  the  mules  before  we 
found  them.  I  was  sorry  the  one  was  killed ;  I  wanted  to  bring  him  in 
and  give  him  up  to  the  agent  to  be  punished.  We  foUow^ed  the  other 
one  but  could  not  catch  him.  If  he  ever  comes  back  we  will  get  him  and 
bring  him  to  the  agent. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  explained  to  Ouray  that  when  he  was  at  the  agency 
an  officer  with  soldiers  was  then  hunting  the  murderers;  and  after 
Ouray  had  promised  to  find  them,  the  officer  agreed,  if  Mr.  Brunot  would 
write  him  a  letter  and  ask  him  to  do  so,  to  go  back  and  let  Ouray  lind 
the  Indians  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

Ouray  said  at  that  time  none  of  the  Utes  knew  who  had  killed  Mr. 

Miller.  .  ^    , 

Mr.  Brunot  then  told  him  of  the  efforts  he  had  been  making  to  find 

his  boy;  told  him  he  had  been  among  the  Sioux  and  had  heard  where 

the  boy  was,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  him  and  take  him 

to  the  [Ttes. 

Ouray  said  the  Government  is  strong,  and  can  do  what  it  wants;  it 
the  Government  will  do  what  it  can  for  me  and  get  my  boy,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  the  Government  in  regard  to  our  lands. 

Mr.  Brunot.  We  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  about  the  boy.  If 
the  Utes  had  a  boy  among  them  that  we  wanted,  the  Utes  would  hide 
him  away.  W^e  have  to  be  very  careful.  The  Arai)ahoes  may  run 
him  away  ;  we  must  be  careful.  We  want  to  get  your  boy  home;  and 
whatever  can  be  done  to  get  him  we  will  do.  It  matters  not  how  much 
money  it  (^osts,  or  how  much  trouble  it  is,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  get 
him,  and  we  want  to  do  what  is  right  and  kind  for  the  Indians.  When 
I  saw  you  some  of  the  Indians  talked  bad,  but  I  knew  they  did  not  know 
any  better,  and  I  thought  some  day  they  would  find  out  what  was  right, 
and  they  will  find  out  that  the  President  is  their  friend  and  wants  to  do 
right.    How  soon  do  you  want  to  have  a  council  about  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Ouray  said  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  come  and  talk 
with  them,  and  he  proposed  we  should  come  to  Cheyenne  and  talk  with 
you.  Last  fall  they  opposed  the  removal  of  their  agency;  now  they 
want  it  moved  lifty  miles  west.  I  have  to  run  two  establishments;  one 
for  our  cattle  and  one  for  the  agency.  By  putting  the  agency  at  Gun- 
nison River,  we  could  do  away  with  one  of  them.  It  is  a  lower  and 
warmer  country,  and  could  be  cultivated.  We  are  farming  at  the  Herd- 
ing Camp  now.  The  Indian  camp  is  oily  one  day's  ride  from  the  pro- 
posed new  agency  site.  Now  the  Indians  cannot  come  to  the  agency  in 
winter  at  all. 
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Mr.  Brunot.  I  think  if  the  agency  is  moved  it  ought  to  be  put  where 
it  will  not  have  to  be  moved  again. 

Ouray.  We  do  not  care  about  the  mountains,  but  the  Uncompagre 
country  we  will  not  sell.  If  we  sell  the  mountains  we  fear  the  whites 
will  bring  stock  into  the  Uncompagre  country,  and  then  trouble  will 
begin  again.  If  a  line  could  be  made,  and  all  the  whites  kept  inside  of 
it,  we  would  sell  the  mining  region.  At  present  the  Colorado  people 
only  want  the  mines.    We  want  to  know  that  our  country  will  be  kept 

for  us. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Personally  I  do  not  care  about  your  selling,  and  would 
not  have  gone  lost  year,  only  I  went  to  see  that  no  injustice  was  done 
the  Indians.  I  thought  when  I  was  there  you  had  better  listen  to  the 
commissioners,  and  thus  save  trouble.  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  miners 
who  go  where  they  have  no  right  to  go.     Have  there  been  more  miners 

going  in  f 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.    Ouray  keeps  his  people  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  asked  the  President  to  make  an  order  to  drive  the 
miners  out:  The  Presidents  heard  Ouray  had  changed  his  mind  and 
w^ould  sell  the  mines,  so  it  was  thought  best  to  stop  the  execution  of 
the  order  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Adams.  Ouray  does  not  know  the  order  was  countermanded. 

Mr.  Brunot.  We  went  to  the  Shoshoues  last  year;  they  have  mines 
in  their  country.  They  said  the  country  was  of  no  use  to  them,  and 
thev  sold  it,  and  now  the  miners  are  their  friends.  They  wanted  to  be 
paid  in  cattle;  they  are  to  get  them,  so  many  each  year.  They  are  all 
very  much  pleased  about  it.  I  was  to  see  the  Sioux  two  years  ago,  and 
they  had  their  agency  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  told  them  it  was  a 
bad  place— they  would  have  trouble  with  the  whites.  I  wanted  them  to  be 
put  it  in  a  good  place  where  the  Government  would  protect  them.  They 
would  not  do  so  then,  but  I  went  this  time  to  them  and  they  said  they 
would  put  it  where  I  wanted,  as  they  now  saw  what  I  told  them  was 
true.  I  want  the  Sioux  to  promise  not  to  come  over  the  railroad.  I 
do  not  want  them  to  tight  with  the  Utes,  or  anybody  else. 

Ouray.  I  would  like  to  see  you  come  down  there,  but  no  one  from 
the  Territory  to  come  with  you.  Everybody  from  the  Territory  is  inter- 
ested in  buying  my  country.  It  is  best  you  come  down  and  keep  the 
the  matter  quiet,  and  not  let  the  people  of  the  Territory  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  They  wrote  me  a  letter  from  Washington,  and  asked 
who  I  wanted  to  go.  I  wrote  and  told  them  if  they  sent  anybody 
there  they  had  better  send  those  who  do  not  live  in  the  Territory.  I 
told  them  if  I  was  to  go  and  hold  a  council  I  did  not  want  any  ot  the 
whites  who  were  there  before  to  be  permitted  to  come.  They  sent 
me  a  letter  and  told  me  there  was  a  man  named  Powell,  who,  they 
thcmght,  was  a  good  man  to  go— what  do  you  think  of  him  ? 

Ouray.  I  would  not  object  if  Mr.  Powell  suits  you,  but  I  do  not 
wish  any  one  who  lives  in  the  Territory  to  come.  ^ 

Mr.  Brunot.  He  is  the  explorer,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  lerri- 

tory. 
Ouray.  I  would  not  object  to  him.  , ,  ^,    ,   , ,       ,  ^,       ,  ., 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  you  think  a  councd  could  be  held  and  the  whites 

kept  away  ?  .  i       .     t  •  i.    i 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  so.    Ouray  has  given  orders  to  his  men  to  keep 

awa.y  from  the  miners.     I  heard  some  of  the  parties  who  were  at  the 

council  last  year  would  be  back  again.  .     ..   ,  ,     x, 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  asked  that  none  should  come  unless  invited  by  the 

commission.    I  said  that  if  Ouray  w^anted  me  to  go,  and  the  President 
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asked  me,  if  I  could  do  any  good  to  Ouray's  people  I  would  go.    I  said 
I  would  not  go  unless  Ouray  sent  word  that  it  would  be  ot  some  use  tor 

°^Mn  Adams.  You  would  want  to  see  all  the  Ute  Indians  we  can  get 

^^Mr.^BRUNOT.  I  would  want  to  see  all  the  Indians  who  can  be  got 

together.  . 

OuEAY.  Where  are  you  going  now  I  ^.      . 

Mr  Bkunot.  To  see  the  Crows.  How  long  before  you  could  get  your 
people  together,  and  when  would  be  the  best  time  for  me  to  come? 

Ouray  How  long  will  you  be  at  the  Grows?  You  know  how  soon  you 
could  get  to  the  Ute  Agency,    In  August  the  Utes  will  be  hunting,  but 

the  captains  can  come  in.  j.-.        4^      4.1  „  ^^  +i.^ 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  a  treaty  is  made  it  is  necessary  three-fourths  of  the 

people  agree  to  it.  -.  ^       .    i.  t  * 

Ouray.  I  will  talk  with  them  and  do  what  I  can.  ,  ^  .  .  ^  .  . 
Mr.  Brunot.  It  used  to  be  just  what  the  chief  said ;  but  this  treaty  is 
different :  it  says  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indians ;  and  I  want 
the  treaty  carried  out.  From  now  till  August  we  will  try  and  get 
Ouray's  boy :  and,  if  we  can,  we  wfll  take  him  with  us.  It  we  cannot  get 
him,  then  Ouray  must  not  be  too  sorry  ;  we  .will  still  try  and  get  him. 

I  hope  we  will  get  him  then.  ^  t     -n  u 

Ouray.  Bring  the  boy  if  you  can;  if  you  cannot  I  will  be  sorry. 
Mr  Brunot.  We  will  do*  the  best  we  can.    Your  boy  talks  l.nglish. 
Ouray.  A  brother  of  Friday's  captured  the  boy ;  he  died,  and  h  ri- 

day  took  the  boy. 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  boy's  name  is  Friday  ? 

Ouray.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  Arapahoes  came  to  Denver,  i 
heard  there  was  a  Ute  boy  called  Friday  ;  but  I  never  could  see  him. 

Mr.  Brunot.  They  kept  him  away? 

Ouray.  I  heard  two  or  three  years  ago  from  a  Mexican  woman  tnat 
the  bov  was  alive.    I  would  not  know  him.  ^ 

Mr  Brunot.  When  Ouray  looked  for  the  boy  at  Denver  the  Arapa- 
hoes kept  him  away,  and  we  want  to  get  him  before  they  hide  mm  now. 
I  think  you  had  better  not  tell  your  people  the  boy  is  coming,  tor  it  he 
does  not  they  will  think  something  is  wrong.  _     ^  ,      ^      1 

Ouray.  I  understand.  I  want  to  see  the  boy.  The  Utes  understaiid 
vou  now.  They  have  learned  that  you  have  worked  good  for  other  In- 
dians before,  and  we  think  you  will  work  good  for  us.  I  will  tell  them 
what  you  say,  and  they  will  know  you  are  our  friend. 

Respectfully  submitted.  ^^^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^ 

•  Secretary, 
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AGRICULTURAL   RECONNAISSANCE   OF 
THE  UINTA  RESERVATION 


BY  V.  w.  McLaughlin. 


The  agricultural  area  of  the  Uinta  Indian  Reservation  is 
within  the  Uinta  Basin.  Its  center  is  about  105  miles  east  of 
Heber  and  90  miles  northeast  of  Price ;  the  two  nearest  railroad 
stations.  The  Reservation  contains  in  all  some  2,650,000  acres; 
but  from  this  must  be  deducted,  by  allotments  to  the  Indians  and 
for  mountainous  land,  about  2,000,000  acres,  leaving  approx- 
imately 650,000  acres  for  agriculture.  The  best  and  greatest 
amount  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  area  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Duchesne  River,  on  the  west  by  the  Duchesne  River  and 
Rock  Creek,  on  the  north  by  the  high  Uinta  Mountains,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  boundary  of  the  Reservation.  This  is  an  area  25 
by  40  miles,  containing  within  its  boundaries  Fort  Duchesne  and 
the  Whiterocks  Indian  Agency. 

The  whole  agricultural  area  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been 
a  large  bench  sloping  toward  the  southeast,  the  topography  of 
which  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  action  of  the  rivers  and 
their  numerous  tributaries.  It  consists  of  low  lands  traversed  by 
streams,  broad  upland  swales,  large  benches,  and  an  occasional 
hill  rising  a  little  higher  than  its  surroundings.  The  river  bot^ 
toms  are  rather  narrow,  except  at  the  junction  of  the  Duchesne 
and  Lake  Fork  and  ^he  junction  of  the  Duchesne  and  the  Uinta; 
here  the  width  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  miles.  Th  bendies 
are  more  extensive.  The  Blue  Bench  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Uinta  are  the  two  most  notable.  The  Dry  Gulch  area,  includ- 
ing the  east  and  west  arms,  is  probably  the  largest  division. 

The  climate  of  various  parts  of  this  section  is  somewhat 
variable,  owing  to  the  difference  in  elevation,  which  ranges  from 
5,000  to  7,000  feet.  The  liability  of  late  and  early  frosts  limits 
the  adaptability  of  the  upper  sections  for  various  crops.  The 
difference  in  the  soil  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  various 
elevations,  as  shown  in  going  from  the  river  bottoms  to  the  ad- 
jacent benches.    The  difference  in  the  soil  conditions  will,  in  all 
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probability,  influence  the  cropping  more  than  any  other  feature, 
as  there  are  soils  within  this  area  representing  the  most  produc- 
tive as  well  as  the  most  barren  to  be  found  in  the  state. 

This  entire  area  is  covered  with  a  scrub  and  scattering 
growth  of  white  sage,  rabbit  brush,  grease  wood  and  shad  scale- 
At  one  time  parts  of  the  valleys  and  benches  afforded  consider- 
able  bunch  grass,  but  from  overgrazing  and  lack  of  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  this  natural  pasturage,  only  a  very  coarse 
bunch  grass  is  now  growing  upon  the  benches.  In  the  bottoms,  a 
limited  amount  of  salt  and  oat  grasses  occur.  The  largest  tim- 
ber area  within  the  state  is  to  be  found  some  forty  miles  to  the 
north,  but  the  timber  within  the  agricultural  area  is  represented 
by  an  occasional  cottonwood  along  the  river  banks  and  a  little 
scrub  cedar  on  the  upper  benches. 

Viewed  from  the  west,  the  country  looks  like  a  great  sandy 
bench  cut  by  numerous  large  and  small  ravines.  To  the  north, 
large,  cedar-covered,  red  sandstone  benches  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  8.000  feet  and  these  are  crowned  by  the  high  Uinta  moun- 
ains.  Looking  down  the  country  in  a  direction  with  the  drain- 
age, one  is  impressed  with  the  vastness  and  monotony  of  the 
region.  The  only  color  in  the  panorama  is  the  light  gray  of  the 
vegetation  and  a  dark  color  on  the  lower  hills  representing  a 
growth  of  cedars.  Yet,  this  same  monotonous  vegetation  makes 
possible  the  wintering  on  the  open  range  of  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep. 

The  water  of  the  rivers  near  the  lower  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  somewhat  turbid  and  has  a  slight  saline  taste,  especially 
during  the  low  water  season.  The  geological  formation  favors 
this.  However,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  water  acquires  sufficient 
salt  to  render  it  undesirable  for  agricultural  or  domestic  use. 

Unless  thoroughly  hidden  from  .view,  there  is  no  suitable 
building  rock  to  be  found  within  this  area.  This,  together  with 
the  lack  of  lime  rock  and  a  scarcity  of  day  suitable  for  brick, 
will  make  building  comparatively  expensive. 

There  was  some  .farming  within  this  area  previous  to  its  be- 
ing, set  aside  as  a  reservation.  This  was  done  mostly  by  Indians 
and,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  of  the  indifferent,  unscientific 
and  unprofitable  kind.  The  present  .prevailing  custom  is  for  the 
Indian  owner  to  employ  a  white  man  to  run  the  farm,  paying 
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him  a  definite  share  of  the  products.    It  is  the  exception  for  the 
white  man  and  the  Indian  to  agree  for  any  length  of  time,  thus 
resulting  in  a  frequent  change  of  tenants,  and  a  frequently  chang- 
ing method  of  cultivation  and  farm  management.    All  the  farms 
visited  by  the  writer  show  alkali ;  partly  as  a  result  of  this  lack 
of  interest  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.     An  analysis  of 
numerous  soil  samples  shows  the  presence  of  more  or  less  alkali 
in  practically  all  the  lower  lands  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
benches.     Therefore,   improper   farming  methods  and  any  lack 
of  natural  drainage  facilities  will  result  in  the  concentration  and 
rise  of  this  alkali  to  the  surface,  rendering  the  soil  more  or  less 
unproductive. 

The  market  for  the  produce,  which  is  mostiy  alfalfa  and 
grain,  at  present,  is  at  Fort  Duchesne  and  the  Indian  agency, 
resulting  in  a  concentration  of  the  farming  on  areas  surrounding 
the  market. 

It  is  not  possible  with  the  data  at  hand  to  say  with  certainty 
just  what  crops  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory,  but  it  is  possible 
to  say  what  crops  will,  in  all  probability,  be  best  suited  to  this 
region,  and  the  following  list  is  given  with  the  hope  that  it  is  not 
far  wrong. 

Wheat  and  oats,  which  are  somewhat  alkali  resisting,  will 
be  profitable  in  all  altitudes  where  there  is  a  sufficient  length  of 
growing  season  for  the  maturing  of  the  grain.    Alfalfa  produces 
two  crops  in  nearly  all  sections  and  three  in  the  lower  districts. 
Alfalfa  is  not  the  best  alkali-resisting  crop  and  for  that  reason 
will  not  grow  as  luxuriantly  in  the  lowei  and  river  bottom  lands. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  sugar  beets,  which  is  a  good  alkali- 
resisting  crop,   can  be  grown  profitably  upon  the  lower   lands 
where  the  season  is  long  enough  for  the  beets  to  mature.     The 
grasses,  including  timothy,  red  top  and  clover,  can  be  grown  in  all 
sections.     It  is  questionable  whether  other  than  the  hardier  fruits 
will  do  well.     Other  crops  may  be  grown  within  this  area,  but 
the  above  list  probably  contains  the  more  profitable  ones.     In  con- 
clusion it  might  be  said  that  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
rainfall,    agriculture    without    irrigation    is    impracticable,,  and 
throughout  much  of  this  region,  agricultural  pursuits  are  restrict- 
ed, also,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  frosts  in  the  more  elevated* 
portions  where  the  soil  conditions  are  the  most  favorable. 
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For  the  purpose  of  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Reservation,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  compare  the 
temperature,  precipitation  and  length  of  growing  season  of  this 
section  with  various  other  sections  in  the  state.  These  data, 
which  are  given  in  the  following  tables,  have  been  compiled  from 
the  weather  records  and  an  average  taken  fo-  the  eight  years 
ending  Dec.  31,  1902.  It  was  thought  that  the  places  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  table  represented  enough  different  condi- 
tions to  give  the  average  reader  a  comparative  idea  of  the  climate 
of  the  Reservation. 

Fort  Duchesne  on  the  east  edge  of  the  Reservation  and  Ver- 
nal 25  miles  further  east,  are  situated  under  similar  conditions 
except  at  slightly  lower  altitude  than  the  average  agricultural 
area  under  consideration.  Castledale,  80  or  90  miles  further 
south,  is  very  similarly  situated.  Heber,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains,  has  a  very  different  cimate;  while  Loa,  at  an 
elevation  a  little  higher  than  the  average  elevation  of  the  area, 
has  a  similar  precipitation,  but  a  shorter  and  colder  growing  sea- 
son. Moab,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  has  a  climate  very 
much  warmer  than  the  Reservation.  Logan  has  about  the  same 
length  of  growing  season,  but  differs  in  precipitation  and  average 
monthly  temperature.  Salt  Lake  has  a  decidedly  different  cli- 
mate. 

A  short  review  of  Table  No.  i  gives  about  the  same  annual 
temperature  at  Logan,  Castledale  and  Vernal,  Fort  Duchesne, 
and  Heber ;  Loa  the  coldest,  and  Moab  the  warmest.  Fort  Du- 
chesne and  Vernal  have  a  minimum  average  considerable  lower 
than  Loa  or  any  of  the  other  stations,  and  a  maximum  average  a 
little  lower  than  Moab  or  Salt  Lake,  considerable  higher  than 
Loa  or  Heber  and  about  the  same  as  Logan.  The  temperature 
of  Vernal  and  Fort  Duchesne  is  low  in  the  winter  and  high  in  the 
summer  with  a  very  uniform  monthly  variation - 

Table  No.  i  gives  the  elevation,  average  temperature  for 
eadii  month  and  for  the  year,  the  maximum  and  minimum  monthly 
temperature,  and  finally  the  greatest  monthly  range  of  tem- 
perature: 
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Table  No.  2  gives  the  average  dates  of  the  last  killing  frost 
in  the  spring  and  the  first  killing  frost  in  the  fall,  the  average 
number  of  days  between  these  dates  and  the  maximum  and  min- 
imum number  of  days  between  the  dates  of  the  frost. 

TABLE  NO.  2. 

FROST  DATA. 

Number  of  days  between  last  and  first  frosts. 


Station 


a: 


> 


s 

^ 


Castledale    I     May    29 


Port  Duchesne 

Heber    

Loa    

Logan    

Moab   

Salt  Lake   

Vernal    


May  11 

May  28 

June  3 

May  G 

Apr.  30 

May  1 

May  9 


Sept.  27 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  4 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  19 
Oct.       1 


120 

142 

141 

161 

100 

115 

93 

103 

156 

189 

166 

201 

171 

206 

145 

181 

111 

123 
83 
58 
119 
132 
150 
113 


Explanation  of  Table  No.  2 — Taking,  for  example,  the  sta- 
tion Fort  Duchesne,  the  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  as 
found  in  the  third  column  is  Sept.  30 ;  average  number  of  days  in 
growing  season,  141 ;  maximum  number  for  past  six  years  161, 
and  the  minimum  number,  123.  The  average  length  of  the  grow- 
ing season  at  Vernal  and  Fort  Duchesne  is  sufficiently  long  for 
the  maturing  of  most  crops  grown  in  Utah. 

PRECIPITATION. 

Table  No.  3  gives  the  average  monthly  and  average  annual 
precipitation  for  each  of  these  station  for  eight  years: 
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Table  No.  4  gives  the  average  precipitation  during  June,  July 
and  August,  for  each  of  the  seven  years  ending  December  31, 
1902.  * 


Precipitation  for  June, 

July  and  August 

A'vg. 

Castled  ale  

Fort  Duchesne. . 
Heber   

.96 
2.12 
3.99 
4.80 
3.35 
1.20 
3.07 
2.48 

.997 
0.40 
1.43 
2.08 
1.52 
1.54 
1.54 
1.57 

2.98 
1.66 
1.73 

•  •  •   • 

1.11 
0.68 
2.98 

•  •   •    • 

0.9 
2.94 

•   •   •   • 

3.32 
1.90 
3.35 
2.44 
3.95 

2.74 
0.49 
0.76 
2.14 
1.41 
0.65 
1.12 
0.39 

.01 
2.69 
2.54 
4.53 
2.08 
2.06 
2.02 
1.15 

.02 

•   •  •   • 

1.02 
0.78 
1.53 
1.26 
1.08 
1.09 

1.23 
1.71 
1.99 

Loa    

2.95 

X^s:an   

1.84 

Moab  

1.53 

Salt  Lake   

Vernal 

2.03 
1.77 

Table  No.  5  gives  the  average  monthly  and  annual  depth 
of  snowfall  for  the  past  five  years. 


TABLE  NO.  5. 


Average  Snowfall  for  the  Past  Five  Years. 


(Inches) 


Station 

is 

.0 

i 

u 
a> 

B 
0 
0 
0 

Q 

e 

Xi 
■    Q) 

xi 

< 

3 
0 

Total 

■ 

Max.  Mim 

Fort  Duchesne 

Heber 

0.50 
10.4 
1.83 
T 
7.60 

4.25 
7.30 
2.20 
5.07 
6.88 

2.94 
10.5 
3.25 
3.17 
4.60 

3.62 
19.1 
2.72 
1.00 
11.9 

2.72 
16.7 
4.60 
1.00 
10.8 

1.00 
1.00 
5.50 
T 
4.66 

16.03 

65.00 

20.1 

10.2 

46.44 

27.6 
122.2 
31.00 
21.2 
72.00 

4.2 
^1.5 

Loa    

6.1 

Moab    

6,0 

Salt  Lake  

33.0 

The  average  annual  snowfall  at  Vernal  and  Fort  Duchesne 
is  very  small  with  the  greater  part  falling  early  in  the  winter. 
A  perusal  of  the  table  shows  that  while  the  statfons  on  the  west 
side  of  the  range  are  having  their  heaviest  snows,  the  stations 
on  the  east  slope  are  having  light  snows. 

Of  the  climate  of  this  area,  it  might  be  said,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  winters  are  rather  cold  with  little  snowfall,  the  summers 
are  dry  and  warm,  with  very  little  extreme  weather  at  any  season, 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  principal  streams  of  this  area  are  the  Uinta,  Duchesne, 
Lake  Fork  and  Whiterocks  Rivers.  These  streams  possess  numer 
ous  tributaries  which  arc  fed  by  springs  and  the  melting  snows. 
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The  Uinta  River  has  it  source  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  and  flows  in  a  general  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, emptying  into  the  Duchesne  River  about  fifteen  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Its  entire  drainage  area  is  included  within  the  Res- 
ervation. The  Uinta  emerges  from  the  canyon  about  ten  miles 
northeast  of  the  Agency,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  dis- 
charge of  the  river  just  after  leaving  the  canyon. 


TABLE  NO.  6. 

List  of  Discharge  Measurements  of  Uinta  River  Near 

Whiterocks,  Utah. 


Date. 


Discharge. 


1901.  Sec.  ft. 

April  8   110 

April  15    142 

April    22    153 

April  29    186 

May    7    254 

May    14    634 

May  31   496 

June  6    308 

June  16    278 

June   26    250 

July    1    255 

July  8   275 

July  16  242 

July    22    222 

July  29   253 

August  5    229 

August  12    226 

August   19    464 


Date. 


Discliarge. 


1901.  Sec.  ft. 

August  26    .'. 261 

September   2    263 

September  9  210 

September  16  178 

September  23   169 

September   30    170 

October  7  179 

October  14    165 

October  21    168 

October  28  186 

November  4   164 

November  18    144 

November  26 144 

December   2    163 

December  9    186 

December   17    189 

December  23    137 

December  30  122 


Whiterocks  River  drains  the  country  immediately  east  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Uinta  River,  and  has  its  source  in  the  peaks 
of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  which  attain  elevations  of  over  13,000 
feet.  The  general  course  of  the  river  is  southerly,  and  it  empties 
into  the  Uinta  through  numerous  channels  between  the  Agency 
and  Fort  Duchesne.  The  following  table  gives  the  discharge 
some  distance  above  the  Agency. 
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TABLE  NO.  7- 

List  of  Discharge  Measurements  of  Whiterocks 
Riyer  near  Whiterocks,  Utah. 


Date. 


Dischargo 


Sec.f1. 
...  40 


1901. 

April  9   

April  23    72 

April  30   139 

May  6   ....162 

May    15    647 

June  1    279 

June  7  ...197 


Date. 


Discharge. 


16 
27 
2 


,156 
121 
.  93 
.104 


June 
June 
July 

July  16   85 

July  23   81 

July  30   112 

August    6    128 

August  13    108 

August   20 204 


1901.  Sec.  ft. 

August    27    139 

September   3 126 

September   10 96 

September   17    83 

September  24  83 

October  1 78 

October  8    82 

October  15    72 

October  22    68 

October  29 82 

November  5    67 

November  12   55 

November  19 66 

November  26   66 

December  3    62 

December   10    59 

December  31 84 


The  Duchesne  River  has  its  source  in  the  high  peaks  of  the 
Uinta  and  Wasatch  Mountains  and  flows  in  a  general  easterly 
direction,  emptying  into  Green  River  three  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  White  River.  Practically  the  entire  drainage 
basin  of  this  river  is  included  within  the  reservation.  Straw- 
berry Creek  is  one  of  the  main  tributaries  and  has  its  source  in 
the  Strawberry  Valley  which  is  one  of  the  finest  summer  graz- 
ing sections  within  the  Reservation.  The  area  is  of  a  rolling 
character  in  contrast  to  the  basin  of  the  upper  Duchesne,  which 
is  distinctly  mountainous. 

The  following  data  from  Bulletin  No.  37,  part  3,  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  flow  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Duchesne  as  observed  in  the  fall. 

"In  Strawberry  Valley,  a  number  of  small  tributaries, 
averaging  about  one  second-foot  each,  contribute  to  the  supply 
of  Strawberry  Creek.  In  September,  1899,  Current  Creek  was 
discharging  20  second-feet  at  the  crossing  of  the  Duchesne  and 
Provo  road.  Red  Creek,  further  to  the  east,  was  at  the  same 
date  carrying  a  second-foot.  Strawberry  Creek,  four  miles 
above  its  mouth,  was  measured  on  September  loth  and  found 
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to  be  carrying  134  second-feet.  Duchesne  River  immediately 
above  Strawberry  Creek  was  carrying  on  the  same  date  302 
second-feet.  Lake  Creek  is  an  important  tributary  of  the  Du- 
chesne from  the  north.  At  the  bridge  near  its  mouth  it  was 
found  to  be  carrying  128  second-feet  on  September  nth.  The 
Station  on  the  Duchesne  River  is  located  three  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Lake  Fork  at  the  highway  bridge  on  the  stage  road 
from  Price  to  Fort  Duchesne." 

The  following  table  gives  the  discharge  of  the  Duchesne  on 
various  dates.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  measure- 
ments are  taken  at  a  point  below  where  the  Strawberry  and 
Lake  Creeks  enter  the  Duchesne  River. 

TABLE  NO.  8. 


List  of  Discharge  Measurements  of  Duchesne 
River  at  Price  Road  Bridge,  Utah. 


Date. 


Discharge. 


1901. 


AprU  6 
April  12 


Sec.  ft. 

264 

296 

April  19   335 

April  27    335 

April    27    

May  4   

May  10   

May  18   

May  27   

June  4    

June  12    

June  19    

June  24    

June  29  

July    6    

July  26 

July    12    

July  19   

August  2    


Date. 


Discharge. 
Sec.  ft. 


1901. 

August  9    

August  16    354 

August  24    443 

August  30    422 

September  3  301 

September    20    272 

September    27    310 

October   4    294 

October  11  326 


October  18    

October  25    

November  1    

November  8    

November  15    

November  22    318 

November  29    304 


309 
,295 
,362 
.306 
.299 


December   6 
December   13 


332 


The  following  table  gives  the  discharge  of  Lake  Fork  Creek 
at  the  highway  bridge  near  its  mouth. 
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TABLE  NO.  9. 


List  of  Discharge  Measurements  of  Lake  Creek, 
Utah,  near  Mouth,  for  1901. 


Date. 


Discharge. 


1901. 


April   12 

April  19 

April  27 

May   4    . 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 


Sec.  ft. 

94 

96 

200 

290 

13    878 

18    2.491 

27    1,721 


4 

12 

19 


735 
536 
494 


June  28   414 


July   6    . 
July   12 
July   19 
July  26 
Augrust  2 
August  9 


276 
306 
179 
244 
178 
236 


Date. 


Discharge. 


1901. 
24    .. 


Sec.  ic. 
..    256 


August 

August  30   262 

6 


September 
September 
September 
September 
October  4 


13 
20 
27 


176 
130 
129 
129 
120 


October  11   131 

October  18   116 

October  26   115 

1    


November 
November   8 
November    16 


133 
111 
113 


August  16   162 


November  22   100 

November  29  106 


December 
December 


109 


13 


Table  No.  10  gives  the  discharge  of  the  Uinta  River  at 
Fort  Duchesne;  these  measurements  include  the  Uinta  and 
Whiterocks  Rivers. 

TABLE  NO.  10.    . 

List  of  Discharge  Measurements  of  Uinta  River 
at  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah. 


Date. 


Discharge. 


1901.  Sec.  ft. 

April  4  88 

April    13    105 

April  20  95 

April  28   166 

3    340 

15    ....1,080 


May 

May 

May 

June 

June  8 

June  14 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


29 
5 


20 

3 

11 

17 

24 

31 


883 

330 

295 

266 

193 

140 

177 

91 

76 

76 


Date. 


Discharge. 


1901.                       Sec.  ft. 
August  28   104 


September 
September 
September 
September 
October  2 


4 

11 
18 
25 


146 
106 
103 
105 
102 


August  7   158 

August    14    91 

August  23   190 


October  12    106 

October  16    108 

October  23    101 

October  31    132 

November  6   116 

November  13   102 

November  20   104 

November  27  108 

December  4   167 

December  11a  158 

December  18a  137 

December  27a  126 


a — Ice;  results  approximate. 
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It  may  be  said  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  this 
area  is  one  of  the  best  watered  in  the  State;  the  fall  of  the 
country  and  rivers  is  such  that  canals  can  be  taken  out  and  the 
water  carried  upon  the  benches  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  gjeat 
fall  in  the  rivers  affords  excellent  opportunity  for  power  sites, 
and  the  rugged  contour  of  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  streants 
offers  excellent  reservoir  possibilities,  which  can  be  utilized 
without  great  expense. 

The  following  table,  No.  11,  has  been  compiled  from 
measurements  taken  during  the  season  just  past.  These  meas- 
urements were  made  and  the  table  furnished  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  United  States  Geographical  Survey. 

TABLE  NO.  II. 

streams;   monthly  discharge— acre  feet,  1904. 


t 


o 
u 

o 

d 
a 
u 
u 

O 


a 

m 
o 

xi 

$ 

Q 

OQ 
O 


o 

d 

CQ 
O 

,d 
o 
s 
Q 

o 


o 


J4 
0) 

u 

o 

O        I 


s 

o 

Eh 


January    . . . . 
February    . . , 

March    

April   

May    

June    

July   ....:.. 

August   

September  . . 
October  .... 
November — a 
December — a 
Total    . . 

a — Estimated 


1670| 
1570| 
1670 
5810 

23050 
8700 
3620 
2490 
1760 
1670 
1620 
1670 

55300 


1420| 
14001 
1750 
4220 

10260 
6040 
2900 
1330 
1010 
1050 
1150 
1300 

33830 


13601 

13701 

1380 

2880 

14680 

10100 

3440 

1980 

2800 

1640 

1340 

1350 

44320 


29701 

2960 

2970 

6080 

35560 

43960 

15360 

7200 

4680 

3260 

3000 

2990 

128990 


35601 

3;000 

3060 

9060 

31320 

46640 

20720 

10400 

6360 

4420 

4000 

3840 

146380 


71601 

5720 

5360 

9040 

25600 

40360 

28840 

20760 

13300 

9840 

8700 

8040 

182720 


18140 

16020 

16190 

37090 

138470 

155800 

74880 

44160 

29910 

21880 

19810 

19190 

591540 


The  above  table  is  in  the  acre-foot  unit,  whereas  the  previous 
tables  were  in  the  cubic-foot  unit.  An  acre-foot  is  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  cover  an  acre  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 
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SOIL  DIVISIONS 

The  soils  of  this  area  are  divided  into  three,  more  or  less, 
distinct  classes :  First,  the  soils  of  the  upper  part  of  the  benches, 
adjacent  to  the  foot  hills  and  formed  mostly  from  them ;  second  ' 
the  soils  of  the  middle  and  lower  benches ;  third,  the  soils  of  the 
river  bottoms  which  are  partly  made  from  the  benches,  but  mostly 
from  the  mountains,  through  the  agency  of  the  rivers. 

The  first-class  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  slope  from  the 
mountains;  a  larger  and  denser  growth  of  sage  brush;  fewer 
evidences  of  alkali ;  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  red  color. 

The  second-class  is  lighter  in  color ;  a  little  finer,  and  there  is 
a  less  dense  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  third-class  is  distinguished  by  a  finer  texture ;  less  gravel ; 
a  noticeable  amount  of  alkali ;  and    an    almost  total  absence  of 

vegetation. 

These  classes  of  soils  are  distributed  as  follows :  The  first- 
class  covers  the  upper  part  of  all  the  benches,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  Dry  Gulch  and  Uinta  areas ;  the  second-class  covers  the 
middle  and  lower  part  of  all  the  benches  and  the  Dry  Gulch 
County ;  the  third-class  covers  all  the  river  bottoms  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  Dry  Gulch  area. 

ALKALI. 

In  the  soils  of  Utah  there  is  nearly  always  a  superfluity  of 
soluble  salts,  the  chief  ones  being  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt 
and  sodium  sulphate.  As  a  rule,  the  lands  are  most  alkaline  in  the 
lower  and  more  level  portions  of  the  country,  where  the  soils  are 
heavier  and  the  drainage  poorer.  In  the  virgin  state,  dry^  lands 
with  good  drainage  invariably  show  an  increase  in  alkali  with 
depth  of  soil,  while  the  reverse  is  true  if  the  lands  are  wet  and 
subject  to  great  evaporation.  The  seepage  waters  and  numerous 
springs  to  be  found  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  large  bench^  just 
west  of  the  Uinta  River  have  a  disagreeable  salty  taste,  indi- 
'  eating  a  considerable  supply  of  salts  within  this  bench  land. 

The  soils  have  been  formed  by  material  brought  down  from 
the  mountains  by  the  disintegration  of  the  material  exposed  upon 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  benches.  The  different  kinds  of  soils 
are  more  or  less  intermixed  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  river 
bottoms.    In  the  lower  lands  the  sediment  is  very  deep,  but  as  we 
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get  near  the  foothills  gravel  and  cobble  rocks  are  plentiful.  There 
are  a  few  places  where  gypsum  appears  quite  abundantly,  and 
numerous  outcrops  of  soft  sandstone  are  to  be  found. 

Table  No.  12  gives  the  per  cent  of  soluble  matter,  the  approx- 
imate per  cent  of  alkali  chlorides,  the  stickiness,  the  baking  ten- 
dency, and  the  location  of  the  soil  where  the  samples  were  taken. 


TABLE  NO.  12. 


Group  I — 


0    . 

1 

a 

•1— 1 

ft  0) 

P 

.1-1 

r—l 

a 

<D    0 

US 

CO 

CO 

a 

•i-H 

0 

.l-H 

U2 

.5  0 

0 

Notes. 

34009 
34010 

0-1 
1-2 

0.03 
0.03 

0.02 
0.12 

315 
318 

481 
1026 

Samples  taken  at  junction  of 
Duchesne  and  Strawberry 
Rivers. 

34011    0-1 

34023  1-2 

34024  2-3 

34025  3-4 

0.13      0.08 
0.11      0.07 
0.16      0.09 
0.23      0.15 

684 
441 
537 
607 

4644 
3375 
6000 
4638 

Samples  taken  at  a  poim  / 
miles  up  the  Duchesne  from 
its  Junction  with  the  Straw- 
berry. 

Group  II— 

- 

34026  4-5 

34027  5-6 
34057    0-75 

0.20 

,0.24 

0.36 

0.12 
0.17 
0.18 

789 
804 
403 

8500 
6300 
1010 

On  side  of  Bench. 

34059    0-1 
34021    1-2 

•   •  •   • 

0.03 

•   •   •   • 

0.02 

484 
717 

2203 
2709 

Samples  taken  on  north  side 
of  Lake  Fork  Bottoms. 

34017 
34018 
34019 

0-1 
1-2 
2-3 

0.04      0.02 
0.05      0.03 
0.08      0.05 

•   •    •   • 

371 
372 

•   •   •   • 

3234 
3750 

One-half  mile  southwest  from 
Samples  34059,  34021  and 
34022. 

34045 
34046 
34047 

1  0-1 
1-2 
2-3 

0.04 

0.0 

0.08 

0.02 
0.04 
0.04 

772 
547 
638 

5100 
4790 
3374 

One-half  mile  southwest  from 
the  above  samples. 

Group  III- 

— 

34070 
34071 

0-1 
1-2 

....  1  .... 
....  1  .... 

465 

487 

2098       Samples    taken  from     South- 
2541       west  arm  of  Dry  Gulch. 

340511  0-1 

1 

397 

464  1 

34060 
34061 
34062 

0-1 
1-2 
2-3 

•  •••             •••• 

■   ■••             ••f* 

•  •••             •••• 

295 
250 
256 

432 
1693 
1907 

3402S 
34029 

.    0-1 
1    1-2 

0.18 
0.12 

0.14 
0.10 

404 
545 

3335 
3684 

South  side  of  the  same  arm. 

8403S 
84089 

11  0-1 
1  1-2 

I  0.23 
1  0.28 

0.19 
1  0.24 

1    473 
1    410 

2106 
1  2849 

1    Small  valley  immediately  east 
1    of  the  same  arm. 
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34012 
84013 
84014 
84015 
34016 

0-1 
1-2 
^3 
3-4 
4-5 

0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.04 
0.04 

0.05 
0.05 
0.04 
0.04 
0.04 

464 
628 
430 
493 
215 

1715 
4450 
2577 
4093 
2997 

Samples  taken  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Farm  arm  of  Dry 
Gulch. 

340661  0-1        ....   1  ....  1    619 

2776 

34063 
34064 
84065 

0-1 
1-2 
2-3 

•  a    •    • 

•  •    •    • 

•  •    •    • 

•  •  •   • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

374 
583 
480 

2932 
3298 
2332 

Samples  from  lower  part  of 
the  above  arm. 

34042 
34056 

0-1 
1-2 

0.04 
0.04 

0.03 
0.03 

623 
460 

1829 
1170 

Samples  from  the  middle  or 
area  at  junction  of  South  arm 
and  Government  Farm  Arm 
of  Dry  Gulch. 

840431  0-1       0.06     0.04       725      6000  { 

Group  IV- 

— 

Less 
Than 

84020 
8406. 
84049 
34052 

0-1 
2-3 
3-4 
4-5 

0.03 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0.02 

u 

548 
328 
475 
433 

458 

1672 

834 

910 

Samples  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  Blue  Bench.  These  sam- 
ples are  representative  of  this 
bench. 

34044 
34048 

0-1 
1-2 

0.02      387        608       Extreme  northeast  edge  of  the 

"         295      1323       Blue  Bench.  This  area  is  lim- 

34067 
84068 

0-1 
0-1 

•  •  •  • 

9    •    •    • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    9     ■ 

689      3238 
327        670 

ited. 

Samples  taekn  out  about  2^ 

miles     below     or    south     of 

Whiterocks. 

84035 
84036 

0-1 
1-2 

0.06 
0.04 

0.04 
0.03 

315 
264 

1400 
2959 

These  samples  taken  from  the 
Bench  just  west  of  the  Uinta 
River. 

84041 
84054 
84052 
84053 

0-1 
1-2 
0-1 
1-15 

0.12 
0.08 
0.20 

•  •  •  • 

0.08 
0.05 
0.13 

•  •  •  • 

552 
397 
522 
436 

2122 
2050 
3356 
2975 

% 

84037 
34040 

0-1 
0-2 

0.04 
0.08 

0.03 
0.06 

323 
473 

1008       Bench  immediately  north  of 
2106       the  Duchesne  River  Bridge. 

TABLE  NO.  13. 
Physical  Analysis  of  Soils  from  Uinta  Indian  Reservation 
Group  I — 


Sample    ' 

Depth  in 
Feet 

Medium 
Sand 

Sand 
Fine 

Coarse 

Silt 

Medium 
Silt 

Fine 
Silt 



Fine 
Clay 

Note. 

84009 
84010 

0-1 
1-2 

56.16 
42.51 

26.98 
28.98 

14.17 
6.71 

3.80 
3.88 

1.51 
4.43 

1.637 
10.703 

Junction  of  Duchesne 
and  Strawberry  rivers 

d4011 
84024 
84026 
84026 
84027 

0-1 
2-8 
8-4 
4-6 
6-6 

13.71 
17.44 
22.4 
14.66 
9.63 

22.23 
37.11 
24.41 
31.48 
28.79 

18.27 
12.61 
14.26 
11.86 
14.13 

.3.61 
8.62 
9.64 
8.78 
7.69 

1.67 
6.09 
4.39 
6.00 
7.98 

27.288 
17.160 
20.021 
21.397 
21.039 

Seven  miles  up  the 
Duchesne  from  its 
Junction  with  the 
Strawberry. 
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Grouo  II — 


34017 
34018 
34019 


0-1 
1-2 
2-3 


11.38112.03 
15.72|20.67 


12.19 
5.17 


19.36|18.33|14.35 


11.88 

3.85 

10.01 


16.61 
3.08 
3.98 


30.814 
35.645 
15.112 


North    side   of   Lake 
Fork  bottoms. 


340221  2-3 


29.55 


41.381  1.99 


3.011  1.78 
I 


18.317 


Quarter  mile  west  of 
Lake  Fork. 


Grouo  III — 


340281  0-1  I  6.77|29.32|27.61|  9.751  4.89114.721 
340291  1-2  I  0.60|20.07|29.13|10.18|  2.22|24.299 


South  side  of  south- 
west arm  of  Dry  gulch 


Group  IV — 

340301  0-1  |27.81|14.30|10.83|  9.181  5.07|  6.529 
34031{  1-2  |17.46|17.44|  9.32|  6.11|  2.81|  6.629 


Bottom  just  north  of 
Duchesne  bridge. 


SOIL  CONDITIONS--(From  Analysis.) 

(The  author  is  indebted  to  Director  Widtsoe  for  this  chapter.) 

(See  Tables  12  and  13.) 

r 

Group  I  represents  the  Duchesne  bottoms  above  Strawberry 
river.  Table  No.  13  shows  that  the  samples  taken  near  the 
junction  of  the  Duchesne  and  Strawberry  rivers  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  sandy  loams.  In  fact,  the  first  foot  contains  only 
a  trifle  more  than  one  and  one-half  percent  of  clay  and  is  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  sand.  Table  No.  12  shows  a  small  amount 
of  alkali  chlorides  in  the  first  foot  of  the  soil,  but  in  the  second 
foot  there  is  six  times  as  much.  Connecting  this  with  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  clay  increases  with  the  depth,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  conclude  that  large  quantities  of  alkali  are  found  to  con- 
siderable depths  and  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  when  water 
is  evaporated  from  the  soil. 

The  samples  taken  seven  miles  up  the  Duchesne  bottoms 
from  its  junction  with  Strawberry  river  show  more  clay  and 
should  be  classed  with  the  heavy  loams.  Table  No.  12  shows 
that  the  total  percent  of  soluble  matter  increases  with  the  depth. 
The  alkali  chlorides  likewise  increase  with  the  depth.  The  rz^e 
of  increase  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  soils  lower  down  the  Du- 
chesne bottoms,  but  the  total  amount  is  greater.  Samples  3401 1 
and  34027,  taken  seven  n^iles  up  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  are  probably  more  nearly  representative  of  the  whole  river 
bottom  than  samples  34009  and  34010. 

From  the  field  notes  and  the  ^malytical  data,  these  will  be  quite 
heavy  to  work  and  liable  to  ^ali  trouble  unless  great  precau- 
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tions  are  taken  in  using  only  moderate  amounts  of  water  for 
irrigation.  It  may  be  necessary  in  many  cases  to  resort  to 
under-drainage  in  order  to  remove  the  kind  of  alkali  that  these 

<  • 

soils  contain.  '  i. 

Group  II  represents  the  Lake  Fork  bottoms  between  Lake  Fork 
Duchesne  River  and  Blue  Bench.  Referring  again  to  Table 
No.  13,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  clay  in  these  samples,  es- 
pecially near  the  surface,  is  exceptionally  high,  reaching  in  one 
case  more  than  35  per  cent.  The  samples,  therefore,  taken  from 
the  north  side  of  Lake  Fork  should  be  classed  as  extremely  heavy 
clay  soils.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  clay  diminishes 
somewhat  with  the  depth  and  is  replaced  by  fine  sand.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  these  soils  from  washings 
from  the  neighboring  hills  and  the  sand  and  silt  carried  down 
by  the  river.  Table  No.  12  shows  that  the  soils  of  Group  II 
generally  contain  comparatively  small  quantities  of  soluble  mat- 
ter, but  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  soluble  matter  is  in  the 
form  of  alkali  chlorides,  and  will  likely,  therefore,  appear  on  the 
surface  as  alkali.  In  general,  these  soils  will  probably  give  the 
farmer  great  difficulty  because  of  their  large  clay  content  lead- 
ing to  great  stickiness  and  baking  tendency.  Yet,  judging 
from  the  data  collected,  they  are  probably  safer  agticultural 
soils  than  those  represented  by  Group  No.  I.  There  can  be 
little  question  about  the  intrinsic  fertility  of  these  soils,  that  is 
to  say,  they  possess  great  amounts  of  plant  foods  that  will  last 
for  very  long  periods. 

It  may  be  observed  that  sample  34057  was  taken  from  the 
side  of  the  bench  immediately  west  of  Lake  Fork  bottom  and 
about  seventy-five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bench.  This  is  the 
material  which  is  continually  being  washed  down  into  the  bot- 
toms and  represents,  undoubtedly,  a  large  portion  of  the  material 
in  the  soils.  It  will  be  observed  also  from  an  examination  of 
the  analysis  of  this  sample,  that  it  is  very  rich  in  soluble  matter 
and  alkali  chlorides,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  alkali 
in  the  soils  of  Group  II  has  been  obtained  from  this  bench. 

Group  III  represents  the  Dry  Gulch  country.  Only  two 
samples  were  submitted  to  complete  mechanical  analysis, 
and  are  found  in  Table  No.  13  under  Group  III.  From  the 
analyses  there  given,  the  soils  of  this  group  appear  to  be  medium 
loams  and  should  be  worked  with  comparative  ease.    The  main 
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consideration  connected  with  the  investigations  of  the  soils  in 
this  group  is  that  of  alkali.  Referring  to  Table  No.  12  it  is 
found  that  the  samples  from  the  south  side  of  the  southwest  arm 
contain  between  o.i  and  0.2  per  cent  of  soluble  matter,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  alkali  chlorides.  This  amount  of 
alkali  would  undoubtedly  make  itself  felt  in  a  very  short  time 
after  farm  operations  begin. 

The  next  two  samples  taken  from  the  small  valley  im- 
mediately east  of  the  southwest  arm  of  Dry  Gulch  contain  even 
more  alkali,  going  as  high  as  0.28  per  cent,  of  which  0.24  is  in 
the  form  of  alkali  chlorides.  Unless  exceptionably  favorable 
drainage  conditions  exist  in  that  particular  locality,  the  farms 
will  unquestionably  be  alkali-ridden  in  a  short  time. 

The  succeeding  six  samples  were  taken  from  the  Govern- 
ment farm  arm  of  Dry  Gulch.  The  per  cent  of  soluble  matter 
is  here  very  much  smaller,  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
alkali  chlorides.  While  in  this  particular  locality  the  alkali 
trouble  will  not  be  so  serious  nor  will  it  appear  as  quickly,  yet 
it  needs  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  last  three  samples  were  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
area,  at  the  junction  of  the  Southwest  arm  and  Government 
Farm  arm  of  Dry  Gulch.  The  per  cent  of  soluble  matter  and 
alkali  chlorides  is  about  the  same  as  found  in  samples  taken  from 
the  Government  Farm  arm.  Using  proper  precautions,  the  al- 
kali need  not  rise  in  sufficient  quantity  to  menace  seriously  the 
agricultural  future  of  the  district. 

There  is  considerable  gypsum  in  the  country  covered  by 
the  Uinta  Reservation  and  its  effect  is  felt  in  the  quality  and 
composition  of  the  soils.  Usually  a  large  amount  of  gypsum  in- 
dicates quite  a  large  amount  of  alkali.  The  gypsum  in  the  soils, 
under  the  influence  of  irrigation,  becomes  soluble  and  tends  to- 
escape  in  the  country  drainage.  This  frequently  results  in  .\ 
sinking  of  the  soil  from  time  to  time,  and  this  is  a  source  of  an- 
noyance and  expense  to  the  farmer.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  soil  of  the  Dry  Gulch  country  Ms  of  good  texture  and 
of  high  fertility,  but  that  locations  must  be  chosen  very  care- 
fully with  respect  to  the  predominating  amount  of  alkali. 

Group  IV  represents  the  benches.  Only  two  complete 
physical  analyses  were  made  of  the  soils  taken  from  this  locality 
They  agree  in  containing  a  very  small  per  cent  of  clay  and  a 
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rather  high  per  cent  of  sand,  though  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
silt  present.     The  soils  as  analyzed  must  be  classed  as  sandy 
loams.       Six  samples  were  analyzed  from  the  upper  end  and 
extreme  northeast  edge  of  the  Blue  Bench.     In  no  case  did  the 
alkali  chlorides  exceed  0.02  of  one  per  cent  to  a  depth  of  five 
feet.     This  indicates  with  considerable  certainty  that  the  alkali 
trouble  need  not  be  feared  on  the  Blue  Bench.     On  the  bench 
just  west  of  the  Uinta  River  more  alkali  was  found  in  the  soil. 
An  encouraging  fact  is,  however,  that  in  several  cases  more  al- 
kali was  found  in  the  top  foot  than  at  greater  depths.      This 
probably  shows  that  the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  soil  is  small 
and  by  evaporation    was    concentrated    near  the  surface.       By 
proper  methods  of  cultivation,  the  alkali   could  probably  be   so 
distributed  through  the  soil  as  to  have  no  adverse  effect  on  plant 
growth.     The  bench  immediately  north  of  the  Duchesne  River 
bridge  also  contains  considerable  amounts  of  alkali  and  must 
be  cultivated  carefully  in  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  alkali. 
The  bottom  immediately  north  of  the  above  bridge  is  heavily 
charged  with  soluble  salts.     Only  about  one-fourth  of  this  ma- 
terial is  in  the  form  of  alkali  chlorides  so  that  the  alkali  is  prob- 
ably of  a  mild  kind ;  yet  the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  soil  will  un- 
doubtedly make  farming  somewhat  precarious  in  the  bottoms. 

In  general,  the  conclusion  from  the  study  of  the  soils  of  this 
region  is  that  the  soils  are  very  much  like  those  found  in  Carbon 
and  Emery  counties,  and  the  agricultural  difficulties  there  en- 
countered will  probabiy  be  met  on  the  Uinta  Reservation.  The 
only  really  undesirable  element  in  the  soils  of  the  Reservation 
is  the  alkali,  and  where  that  is  not  too  abundant  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, by  proper  methods  of  cultivation,  to  prevent  any  serious 
trouble  from  that  source.  All  the  soils  possess  high  fertility 
and  under  favorable  conditions  should  yield  abundant  crops. 

SUMMARY. 

The  soils  of  the  upper  part  of  the  benches  are  more  desir- 
able than  the  soils  of  the  river  bottoms. 

The  soils  of  the  upper  lands  will  be  more  easily  handled  than 
th€  soils  of  the  lower  areas. 

There  is  more  alkali  in  the  bottom  lands  and  especially 
where  the  drainage  from  the  benches  can  reach  the  lower  lands. 
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The  danger  from  alkali  is  somewhat  formidable  in  the  lower 
lands. 

There  is  some  danger  from  frost  on  the  upper  lands. 

The  upper  lands  will  require  more  frequent  irrigation  than 
the  lower  lands. 

The  upper  lands  will  require  more  water  than  the  lower 
lands. 

The  chance  for  drainage  on  the  lower  lands  is  rather  poor 
and  the  expense  attached  would  be  much  greater  than  on  the 
upper  lands 

Checking  the  action  of  the  alkali,  most  all  the  land  is  capable 
of  high  production. 

The  climate  is  equable  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  but 
the  spring  and  fall  is  variable  with  no  extreme  weather. 

The  water  supply  is  sufficient  for  all  the  lands. 

There  is  but  little  building  material  within  the  agricutural 
area. 

Winter  grazing  of  stock  is  practicable. 

Arid  or  dry  farming  will  probably  not  be  successful  as  the  pre- 
cipitation is  low. 

It  will  be  easier  and  cheaper  to  get  water  upon  the  lower 
lands. 

There  are  nunnerous  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
water  power. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  UTE  LANGUAGE 
By  a.  L.   KROEBER 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Ute  language  is  based  on  notes 
taken  at  the  Uinta  reservation  in  Utah  in  1901  as  a  by-product  of 
an  expedition  made  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
But  little  time  was  given  to  the  prosecution  of  Hnguistic  inquiries. 
As,  however,  there  still  exists  no  published  grammar  of  any  dialect 
of  the  great  Shoshonean  division  of  the  Uto-Aztekan  family,  other 
than  the  late  Mr  Sparkman's  valuable  but  brief  sketch  of  Luiseiio 
in  the  American  Anthropologist  for  1905,  the  present  notes  may  be 
of  at  least  temporary  value. 

The  Ute  language  forms  part  of  what  has  been  called  the  Ute- 
Chemehuevi  dialectic  division,  extending  from  Colorado  to  South- 
ern California  as  the  southernmost  of  three  groups  constituting  the 
Plateau  branch  of  the  Shoshonean  subfamily  of  the  Uto-Aztekan 
stock.  The  Plateau  branch  is  the  largest  of  the  four  co6rdinate 
divisions  of  the  Shoshonean  subfamily,  far  exceeding  in  point  of 
territory  and  numbers  the  Kern  River,  Southern  California,  and 
Pueblo  branches. 

The  sounds  of  Ute  are  not  full  and  clear.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary vowels,  there  are  nasalized  vowels,  especially  a°  and  o".  Ute  has 
also  the  distinctive  Shoshonean  o  and  u.  Final  vowels  are  some- 
times barely  articulated.  Sonants  are  distinguished  from  surds  with 
difficulty.  Velars  (q)  are  infrequent.  R  occurs,  but  1  is  lacking.  A 
characteristic  sound  is  spirant  g,  g  ,  which  resembles  a  velar  r.  The 
guttural  nasal  n  is  found,  but  not  initially.  V  is  always  bilabial. 
S  and  c  (sh)  resemble  each  other.  There  is  no  accumulation  of 
consonants.  Composition  or  derivation  occasionally  brings  two  con- 
sonants in  juxtaposition,  but  this  is  infrequent.  Nd,  ntc,  mb,  ^v, 
and  Vv  occur  in  stems,  but  these  may  all  be  developments  of  simple 
consonants.  Yjv  is  the  only  one  of  these  that  has  been  observed 
initially.  The  language  makes  an  impression  of  phonetic  softness 
rather  than  harshness,  but  of  vagueness  rather  than  distinctness. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  UTE  LANGUAGE 
By  a.  L.   KROEBER 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Ute  language  is  based  on  notes 
taken  at  the  Uinta  reservation  in  Utah  in  1901  as  a  by-product  of 
an  expedition  made  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
But  little  time  was  given  to  the  prosecution  of  linguistic  inquiries. 
As,  however,  there  still  exists  no  published  grammar  of  any  dialect 
of  the  great  Shoshonean  division  of  the  Uto-Aztekan  family,  other 
than  the  late  Mr  Sparkman's  valuable  but  brief  sketch  of  Luiseno 
in  the  American  Ajithr apologist  for  1905,  the  present  notes  may  be 
of  at  least  temporary  value. 

The  Ute  language  forms  part  of  what  has  been  called  the  Ute- 
Chemehuevi  dialectic  division,  extending  from  Colorado  to  South- 
ern California  as  the  southernmost  of  three  groups  constituting  the 
Plateau  branch  of  the  Shoshonean  subfamily  of  the  Uto-Aztekan 
stock.  The  Plateau  branch  is  the  largest  of  the  four  coordinate 
divisions  of  the  Shoshonean  subfamily,  far  exceeding  in  point  of 
territory  and  numbers  the  Kern  River,  Southern  California,  and 
Pueblo  branches. 

The  sounds  of  Ute  are  not  full  and  clear.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary vowels,  there  are  nasalized  vowels,  especially  a°  and  o".  Ute  has 
also  the  distinctive  Shoshonean  o  and  ii.  Final  vowels  are  some- 
times barely  articulated.  Sonants  are  distinguished  from  surds  with 
difficulty.  Velars  (q)  are  infrequent.  R  occurs,  but  1  is  lacking.  A 
characteristic  sound  is  spirant  g,  g  ,  which  resembles  a  velar  r.  The 
guttural  nasal  ii  is  found,  but  not  initially.  V  is  always  bilabial. 
S  and  c  (sh)  resemble  each  other.  There  is  no  accumulation  of 
consonants.  Composition  or  derivation  occasionally  brings  two  con- 
sonants in  juxtaposition,  but  this  is  infrequent.  Nd,  ntc,  mb,  pe-, 
and  kc/  occur  in  stems,  but  these  may  all  be  developments  of  simple 
consonants.  Kz'  is  the  only  one  of  these  that  has  been  observed 
initially.  The  language  makes  an  impression  of  phonetic  softness 
rather  than  harshness,  but  of  vagueness  rather  than  distinctness. 
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One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  noted  by  Mr  Spark- 
man  in  Luiseno  is  presented  by  the  ''  article  pronouns."  These  are 
particles  differentiated  for  person  and  number,  as  well  as  for  mode, 
logically  the  subject  of  the  verb  of  the  sentence  or  in  apposition  to  it, 
and  attached  to  the  first  word  of  the  sentence,  of  whatever  part  of 
speech  this  may  be.  They  resemble  the  incorporating  or  affixing  pro- 
nominal elements  of  other  American  languages,  except  that  instead 
of  being  made  part  of  the  verb  with  which  their  sense  and  function 
connect  them,  they  are  superficially  attached  to  any  word  in  the 
sentence  provided  this  occupies  a  certain  position.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  they  are  short,  independent,  but  unaccented  words,  which 
are  enclitic  to  the  first  word  of  the  sentence.  When  attached  to  an 
adjective,  a  pronoun,  or  the  object  of  the  sentence,  they  are  no  more 
combined  with  this  than  Greek  te  or  Latin  que  constitutes  a  single 
grammatical  form  with  the  word  which  it  follows.  1  he  language 
is  therefore  pronominally  non-incorporating.  Its  peculiar  treatment 
of  the  pronominal  particles  may  help  to  make  clear  the  nature  of 
the  employment  of  the  pronominal  elements  in  certain  other  Amer- 
ican languages,  such  as  Selish,  whose  "  then-I  saw-him  "  construc- 
tions are  a  grammatical  illogicality  bordering  on  impossibility  when 
viewed  as  a  form  of  pronominal  incorporation,  but  are  intelligible  on 
the  basis  of  the  Shoshonean  enclitism. 

Incorporation  being  looked  for  during  the  brief  study  made  of 
Ute,  the  Luiseno  type  of  treatment  of  the  pronoun  was  not  observed ; 
but  that  some  form  of  this  pronominal  particle  enclitism  exists,  is 
probable  from  several  instances,  though  nothing  like  the  Luiseno 
association  of  a  modal  signification  with  a  designation  of  person  in 
the  same  syllable,  has  become  apparent. 

piupi-en  tikaz'ar,  heart-I  eat 

acendi-g -um  no7;intcu7^  manoku,  (I)  like-you  Utes  all 

n/V  acendi-g'-un  Purank  at'  ta?;atc,  I  like-him  Frank  good  man 

^'mi-en  acendi  tigiz'u-n,  you- 1  like  friend-my 

punike-em  qauz',  (I)  saw-you  yesterday 

?/m-a  kuk7'i-in,  you-did  shoot-him? 

kukzd-7^a-in,  shoot-hirn! 

nag  ami -en,  sick -I 

n//mi  katc-um  acendi-g  oa",  we  not -you  like 
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oa°cura  yumbutc-un  tokp/Vg'a,  then  porcupine-it  ran 
oa"cura  yog'uvitc-un  onip/Vg'a-ic,  then  coyote-he  did-also 

Other  instances  appear  in  the  text  below. 

It  would  appear  that  the  forms  for  the  three  persons  are  -n,  -m, 
-n,  and  that  objective  as  well  as  subjective  pronouns  are  enclitics. 
The  objective  forms  have  been  found  attached  chiefly  to  the  verb  ; 
the  subjective  to  other  parts  of  the  sentence.  The  -fi  of  the  third 
person  has  been  found  only  a  few  times,  always  with  objective 
meaning. 

Another  feature  of  interest  in  Luiseno  is  the  noun-endings 
which  are  lost  in  composition  with  a  possessive  prefix.  In  Luisefio- 
Cahuilla  these  endings,  whose  use  and  omission  closely  parallel 
those  of  the  Nahuatl  noun-suffixes,  are  -c,  -I,  and  -t ;  but  parts  of 
the  body,  which  ordinarily  cannot  occur  without  a  possessive  pre- 
fix, do  not  show  these  endings.  The  Ute  noun-suffixes  are  quite 
different  from  the  Luiseno,  being  -p,  -v^  -tc,  and  so  on,  or  entirely 
lacking  as  in  pa,  water.  They  are  not  lost  before  the  possessive 
pronominal  elements. 

witc,  knife  ;   witc-im,  your  knife  ;  nil  witc,  my  knife 
tcaxatc,  younger  brother ;  tcaxatc-in,  my  younger  brother 
tutciz^oz^,  hair ;  tutciz/ou-an,  my  hair 

Piupi,  heart,  and  s<9up,  lungs,  become  pi-nafi  and  s^-afi  in  loca- 
tive forms.  Ordinarily  locative  case-suffixes  and  postpositions  do 
not  cause  loss  of  the  noun-ending :  tog'umbabi-ba,  in  the  sky ; 
qai^'-am,  on  the  mountain  ;  ^tcedj-i-z^aun,  in  a  water-basket.  Saridj, 
dog,  and  muladj,  mule,  become  sari-7'ufik  and  mula-z^unk  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  possessive  pronoun  such  as  nimi,  my,  or  imii,  yours. 
The  possessive  pronoun  in  suffix  form  can  also  be  added  to  the 
-z^ufik  suffix  :  mula-z/ufi-un,  my  mule  ;  -z^ufik  is  therefore  only  a 
suffix  denoting  possession,  which  replaces  the  noun-ending. 

The  possessive  affixes  differ  from  those  of  Luisefio  in  being 
throughout  suffixes.  They  resemble  the  enclitic  pronominal  ele- 
ments, being  -n  and  -m  for  the  first  two  persons.  The  independent 
pronouns  placed  before  a  noun  have  the  force  of  a  possessive :  n/ini 
kan,  my  tent ;  ag'u-m,  your  tongue.  The  possessive  elements  are 
prefixes  —  no-,  mo-,  po-,  or  ni-,  mo-,  a-,  —  in  all  three  Southern 
California  groups,  as  well  as  in  the  Mono-Paviotso  division  of  the 
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Plateau  branch  of  Shoslionean  ;  in  the  Kern  River  branch  they  are 
suffixes  as  in  Ute-Chemehuevi. 

My:  nose,  moz^i-n ;  eye,  poi-n ;  hair,  tutcir^o-an;  tongue, 
ag'u-n  ;  mouth,  timpa-n  ;  father,  mo-en  ;  younger  brother,  tcaxatci-n, 
tcaxatci-en  ;  younger  brothers,  tcakaitciz'U-n ;  horse,  live  possession, 
pungu-an. 

Your :  tongue,  ag'u-m ;  mouth,  timpa-m ;  knife,  witc-im ; 
younger  brother,  tcaxatci-m*,  younger  brothers,  tcaxaitciz'u-m. 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  are  : 
First  person  singular,  nz/,  n^ni,  nufiii 
Second  person  singular,  ?Vm,  z/mi 
First  person  plural,  inclusive,  tazd,  tami 
First  person  plural,  exclusive,  n?/mi 
Second  person  plural,  m//ni 

These  forms  can  be  used  subjectively,  objectively,  or  as  attribu- 
tive possessives.  They  can  be  provided  with  locative  case  suffixes  : 
nil-va.,  with  me  ;  and  are  syntactically  the  equivalents  of  nouns. 

Demonstratives,  Interrogatives,  Indefinites : 

/lin,  this :  hin-ai,  hina-nuc,  hin-tc,  this,  these.     Cf.  in,  who. 

^«"r,  that,  he :  oa"c,  ua"c,  oa"c-ek,  that  one,  he  ;  umuc,  those, 
they;  oric-,  perhaps  uru,  that  inanimate,  it;  umuent,  one  of  them. 

mac,  this,  he  :  mac,  this  one,  maic,  his ;  mamoca,  these,  they ; 
mamaic,  their ;  manaic,  his. 

/v-,  here  :   iz'at,  iz'at-ini,  here. 

oY-,  there  (probably  related  to  oa"c,  ov-sJ'c)  :   oz^-a,  oz^-ai,  there. 

ye/iy  here  :  yen,  here,  yan-ak,  yan-akuc,  here  it  is. 

in,  who?  in,  ina-ara,  hin-unik,  who,  who  is  he,  what  is  he? 

m,  what?  imb-um,  with  what?  himb-ara,  w^hat  is  it? 

Demonstratives  are  alike  whether  substantive  or  attributive. 

As  in  other  Shoshonean  dialects,  binary  composition  is  not  much 
of  a  factor.  The  qualifying  element  precedes  the  determined,  what- 
ever its  part  of  speech.  Derivation,  etymological  and  grammatical, 
is  much  more  developed.  It  proceeds  entirely  by  suffixation.  Not 
a  prefix  is  known  in  the  language.  The  negative,  katc,  is  often  pre- 
posed  to  words,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  process  of  composition,  not 
of  prefixation,  as  in  katc-air^at,  not-good,  bad. 

There  is  reduplication  both  in  noun  and  verb,  though  apparently 
not  to  any  great  extent. 
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masorutc,  woman,  plural  ma-masorutc-u 
makoets,  magpie,  plural  ma-makoets 

In  the  transitive  verb  reduplication  can  accompany  plurality  of 
the  subject. 

acendi  n«ni,  he  likes  me 

aacundi  nimx,  they  like  me 

acendi -gum,  I  like  you 

aacendi-g'uk,  we  like  you 

zatcum,  I  caught  him 

z^a-z^atcum,  we  caught  him 

z^atci-p/Vga,  he  put  him 

z/a-z^atci-p?/ga,  they  put  him 

puni-ke,  look,  see 

umuc-ura  pu-pun-tkai-p^'ga,  they  all  looked  up. 

There  is  reduplication  also  to  express  iteration,  repetition,  or 
distribution. 

ti-tik-p^'ga,  ate  of  it  (stem  tika) 

ma-mande-,  taste  of 

paibani  qaiz;*"  ko-koaz^idj,  three  mountain -ridges  extending 

paiini  ag  ump  adj-idjaip,  three  pines  fallen 

Powell  mentions  the  frequent  occurrence  of  two  distinct  stems 
to  denote  the  singular  and  plural  of  Ute  verbs.  Only  one  apparent 
instance  was  found  :  pa'ka,  to  kill  one  ;  qo,  to  kill  several. 

There  is  a  plural  in  -u,  -\xv,  -um  for  animate  nouns. 

person,  Ute  noz'intc  noz'intc-uz; 

American  marikadj  marikadj-u 

man  ta'vatc  tandVatc-i-z^ 

woman  masorutc  ma-masorutc-u 

my  younger  brother  tcaxatci-n  tcakaitci-zm-n 

horse  kaz'a  kaz-a-u 

dog  saridj  saridj-u 

elk  pari  pari-oz/ 

deer  diri  diri-auz; 

buffalo  kutc"  kutc-um 

bear  kzdagant  kziag'ant-um 

coyote  yoguz'itc  yoguz^itc-uz; 

skunk  poni  poni-ez^ 

porcupine  yumbutc  yumbutc-u 
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beaver  paz^intc  pazintc-uz' 

fish  pagV/  pag'^-uz; 

star  putci^/  putciz;-u-7ni 

In  man  and  younger  brother  there  is  stem  change. 
An  objective  is  formed  by  -e  or  -ai.     It  is  used  on  animate  or 
inanimate  nouns. 

horse 

dog 

porcupine 

knife 

moccasin 

sun 

horses 

buffalos 

There  are  an  indefinite  number  of  locative,  instrumental,  and 
similar  case-suffixes  and  postpositions.  Some  of  these,  like  the 
general  locative  -ba  and  the  instrumental  -im,  have  no  independent 
existence  and  are  probably  as  truly  suffixes  of  case  as  are  similar 
endings  in  any  American  language.  Other,  and  longer,  endings  are 
apparently  adverbial  stems  postposed  or  enclitic  to  the  noun.  In 
some  cases  such  postposed  stems  themselves  possess  locative  suf- 
fixes :  pa-tiroa-t^anduk,  water-middle-to.  No  rigid  separation  of 
case-suffixes  and  adverbial  postpositions  can  be  made. 
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kaz'a 

kaz'a-ya 

saridj 

saridj-e 

yumbutc 

yumbutc-u-ai,  yumbutc-i 

witc 

witc-e 

pate 

patc-ai 

tab"^ 

tab-ai 

ka7^a-u 

ka^'a-u7/-e 

kutc-um 

kutc-um-e 

-ba,  -m 

-f'an,  -z;aun 

-urur 

-mandux,  e/anduk 

-im 

-ini 

-intce 

-ay  an 

-iz'oe 

-guaz'a 

-naria-7'an 

-agaru-7'an 

-z'ointa-z'an 

-patog'a 

tog'umbab-i-ba, 


locative 

inessive,  superessive 

superessive 

terminalis 

comitative 

instrumental 

similative 

ablative  (?) 

against 

out  of 

near,  toward 

between 

through 

into 

inside  (?) 

in  the  sky 


siz^amb-u-ba, 

niz'ab-im-ba, 

teiz/ip-uza, 

qai7'-am, 

ag'ump-um, 

n^-7^an, 
pa-z'On, 
kan-i-z/aun, 
^tcedj-i-z'aun, 

yu7nmp-urur, 

qaiz'a-mandux, 
pa-tiroa-7^anduk, 

n^i^'-7^a, 
saridj -i-7'a, 

witc-im, 
kT'ipanump-um, 

no7'intc-ini, 
kz'iagant-ini, 

pa-intce, 

panakar-ayan, 

kan-i-guaz;a, 

pa-goa7^a, 

pina^-gua7/-andux, 

apu-naria-T^an, 

pa-7/ointa-7^an, 

ni^-patog'a, 


on  the  sand 
in  the  snow 
on  the  ground 
on  the  mountain 
on  the  pine 

on  me 

in  the  water 

in  the  house 

in  the  water-basket 

on  the  pine 

to  the  mountain 

into  the  middle  of  the  water 

with  me 
with  a  dog 

with  a  knife 
with  an  ax 

like  a  person 
like  a  bear 
away  from  the  water 
against  metal 

near  the  house 
toward  the  water 
near  the  heart 

between  the  horns 

into  the  water 


inside  me  (?) 

The  numerals,  in  counting,  or  when  subjective,  end  in  -ni. 
When  objective  they  end  in  -ku.  An  unexplained  form  shows  the 
suffix  -ba-ni.  When  partitive  or  selective,  they  end  in  -ni-ke.  The 
subjective  and  objective  suffixes  -ni  and  -ku  are  found  also  on 
manu,  all. 

cuis  cu-ku-c 

wai-ini  wai-ku 

pai-ini  pai-ku 

watciwi-eni 

manigin 

manu-ni  mano-ku 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
all 


wai-bani 
pai-bani 

manigi-bani 


cuis-ike 
wai-ini-ke 
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n/V*  cukuc  putciz^"  punfke,  I  one  star  see 

wimu  waiku  pufigu-an  naruai,  I  two  my-horses  sold 

waiinike  n^fie  pufigu  nag' ami,  two-of-them  of-my  horses  are  sick 

No  numeral  classifiers  were  found. 
Adjectives  of  color  end  in  -ar  : 

anag'-ar,  red 
oak-ar,  yellow 
tucag-ar,  white 
tok-ar,  black 
sa7;ag'-ar,  blue,  green 

Verbal  endings  are  numerous. 

The  common  suffix  of  narrative  tense  is  pi^g'a.  The  use  of  this 
is  illustrated  in  the  text. 

To  p^^g'a  as  a  base  are  added  several  other  suffixes : 
-pi/g'a-c  has  the  meaning  of  too,  also,  again. 

op'a-p//g'a-c,  started  again 
oni-p2/g  a-ic,  did  it  also 
qaian-pwg  a-c,  gone  too 

-pi/g  a-con  seems  to  have  a  similar  sense. 

tiz/ifiga-p«g'a-con,  asked  again 

-pi^g'a-in  may  be  pi/g'a  with  the  objective  pronominal  element 
of  the  third  person.  In  the  text  below  it  occurs  several  times, 
always  on  transitive  verbs  with  object. 

-piig'-ura  seems  to  be  the  same  suffix  with  a  particle  ura,  to  be 
mentioned  among  connectives.     It  also  occurs  in  the  text. 

-7^ani  is  an  intentive  or  optative  future 

nil  nandine-z'ani-em,  I  will  track  you 

tig'ani-van(i),  let  him  butcher  it 

punike-kz^ai-vani,  I  am  going  to  see  it 

nx^-patog'a  wiga-z/ani,  inside  of  me  you  would  rather  enter 

^m-a  nw-z'an  karuz/ia-z'ani,  you  on-me  do  you  want  to  ride  ? 

The  interrogative  is  -a,  usually  added  to  the  first  word  in  the 
sentence,  as  in  the  last  example.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Luisefio 
pronominal  enclitics,  one  or  two  forms  of  which  also  express  an 
interrogation. 

«m-a  kuk-z;i-iil,  did  you  shoot  him  ? 
oa"c-a  n^ni  acendi,  does  he  like  me  ? 
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hintc-a  paiini  timpuitc,  those  three  rocks  ? 
noz/intc-a,  a  man  ?  are  you  a  man  ? 

'V2L-ih  is  the  imperative  with  object  of  third  person.  Compare 
-p^^g'a-ifi. 

punike-z/aifi,  see  him  ! 
pa'ka-z'aifi,  kill  him  ! 
kukz;i-7/aiil,  shoot  him  ! 

-akant  denotes  the  agent. 

uni-ukant,  he  who  did  it 
taz;isar-akant,  liar 

-puag'ai  expresses  indefiniteness  of  the  subject. 

punike-puag'ai,  someone  saw  him 
kukz/i-puag'ai,  someone  shot  him 

-kz/aik  means  to  tell,  order,  send,  or  go  to  do. 

maiden -kz/aik,  did  not  tell  to  do  that 
parigi-n-kz^aiak,  told  him  to  wash  it,  went  to  wash 

-karmak,  cessation. 

z;aci-karmak-pwg'aifi,  they  were  done  driving  them 
nag  uk-i-kiarmak-p%'a,  stopped  fighting 

-pag'a,  continuation. 

tivifi-pag  a-pz/g'a,  he  kept  asking 
-ke,  of  unknown  meaning. 

maik,  maikek,  find 

pun-,  punike,  punikeke,  see 

tuz;icaroi,  tuz/icaroi-ke,  lie,  tell  untruth 

gwitca-p,  excrement ;  gwitca-k-pwg'a,  defecated 

-ini,  of  unknown  meaning.     There  are  several  occurrences  in 

the  text. 

-ag'a,  when  added  to  nouns  makes  verbs  denoting  nature,  kind, 
condition,  and,  when  combined  with  reduplication  or  plural,  col- 
lectivity.    It  is  probably  the  verb  substantive  ara  or  ag'a  used  as  a 

suffix. 

kan,  tent 

kan-i-ag  a,  there  are  tents 
kan-i-aga-i-pa^g'a,  there  were  tents 
putciz',  star 
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potci-ag'a,  there  are  stars,  it  is  starry 

pag'inaz/,  cloud 

pag ina-ga,  it  is  cloudy 

sit^amp,  sand 

siz;amp-u-aga,  it  is  sandy 

p^,  road 

pu-ag'a,  it  goes  on,  there  is  a  road 

makoets,  magpie 

ma-makoets-i-ag'a,  there  are  many  magpies  about 

ne-ara  noz^intc,  I  am  a  Ute 

in-ara,  what  is  he  ? 

himb-ara,  what  is  it  ? 

noz^intc-ara,  he  is  a  Ute 

ara-z/ak  n^'ni  kan,  where  is  my  tent  ? 

ara-z/am  tcakaitciz'u-m,  where  are  your  younger  brothers  ? 

There  are  many  other  verbal  suffixes,  the  meaning  of  which  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  Such  are  -z^akam,  -djuakan,  -g'ai,  -z/ara- 
nam,  -up,  -dis,  -noapa,  -tsafi,  -tan,  -z^entik,  -pi^g'a-ik. 

It  is  of  special  interest  that  the  tense  suffixes  are  not  always 
final.  It  is  true  that  they  follow  derivative  suffixes,  such  as 
-karmak  and  -pag'a ;  but  in  turn  pronominal,  adverbial,  and  con- 
nective elements  attach  to  the  tense-suffixes,  whether  as  true  suffixes 
or  as  enclitic  particles,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  incorporation  of  the  object-noun  in  the 
verb. 

An  important  role  is  played  in  the  language  by  what  seem  to  be 
combinations  of  demonstratives  and  connectives.  The  nature  of 
these  is  not  clear,  but  may  be  surmised  from  the  text.  The  fre- 
quent oa'^cura,  plural  umucura,  usually  translated  "  then,"  "  he,"  or 
"then  that,"  consists  of  the  demonstrative  oa°c,  that,  he,  the,  and 
an  element  ura  which  must  be  regarded  as  adverbially  connective  or 
introductory,  and  which  occurs  again  in  oric-ura,  oz/-ura,  oz/ai-ura, 
07antuz/as-ura,  oz/antuz'-ura,  the  verb-ending  pf^g'-ura,  and  sepa- 
rately. Ura-piig'a  is  also  found.  The  demonstrative  stem  ov 
occurs  in  various  forms :  oz^antuz^ura,  oz/antuz/as,  oz/anz'atsug', 
oz/isauz/,  oz/asura,  oz/iuz^,  oz/aiap^^g'a.  The  ending  -uz;,  occurring 
also  in  izis-uz/,  seems  to  mean  "  now  then."  Other  forms  related 
to  oa"c  and  oz'  are  oai°-p?/g'a  and  oa"dux.     Az^ic-ura  means  "that 
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is  all."  A  form  -isar  occurs  in  oa°c-isar  i/mi  sari-z^urik  ag*a-Z'ak, 
where  is  your  dog?  and  in  the  corresponding  inanimate  form 
oric-isar. 

The  following  are  the  principal  verbal  stems  determined.     The 
majority  contain  more  than  one  syllable. 


ara,  ag  a 

be 

acendi 

like 

gwitca 

defecate 

haz/i 

He 

idjai 

fall 

iekz/o 

die 

kari 

sit 

kvdiv'i 

lie,  extend 

kz;ik 

take 

kz'ipa 

hit,  whip 

kukz/i 

shoot 

qo 

kill,  pi. 

mai 

say,  think 

maik 

find 

mai'ti 

lose 

mande 

eat,  taste 

nag'ami 

sick 

nag'u 

sell 

nag'ug'i 

fight 

nanaku 

grow 

nasinti 

appear 

niila 

hear  (n«fiaz/a-,  ear) 

op'a 

go,  travel 

o"rua 

give 

pa'ka 

kill 

parigH 

wash  (pa,  water) 

parai 

war 

pikaft 

pain 

podjina 

run 

p?/g^a 

leave 

pun-ike 

see  (poi-, 

eye) 

puru 

start 

sapig'aka 

reach 

tapuni 

awake 

taz^apz'i 

sleep 

taz/i 

walk,  step  arrive 

tigani 

cut  up 

tik-a 

eat 

tiz'iga,  tiz/ina      ask 

tok 

run 

tupik 

finish 

tuz'isa 

true 

tcikaz^ina 

cut 

tciz^o,  tcipi      emerge 

uni 

do 

Z'anai 

throw 

z/aci 

drive 

7'atci 

put 

z^aun,  z/aun          jump 

z^ipag'ai 

dance 

wibi 

fall  off 

wig' a 

enter 

The  following  is  a  text 

with 

approximate  translation  : 

oa°'c 

That 

yu'mbutc        0' 
porcupine 

p'a-pwga        kutc- 

went ;               buffalo 

u'm-me         nandi'n-pwga 

(obj.  pi.)               tracked. 

oan-tuz/-u'ra 
Then  there 

kutc-umu' 
buffalo 

gwitca'-k-p^ga 
had  defecated. 

oa°c-ura'       tiz^i'ga-p^'ga 
Then  he                  asked 

uru 
that  (inan/^ 

kutcu'n-gwitca'pa 
buffalo- excrement. 

uru-cura' 

Then  it  : 

n«-agV           wi'tceufl 

«<I  am                  long  ago 

gwitca'p 
excrement. ' ' 

oa°'c-ura'         1 
Then  he 

tiz'i'ii-paga-p^g'a' 
kept  asking. 

oz^i-ura         a'gar//mp 
Then  there             recent 

< 


U  I 
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ura -p^ga 

was. 

a'gar^'mp 
fresh 

pa-i-tokz/i'nde 
river 

yumbutc-u'fi 
porcupine- (he): 

kari'-pj^g'a 
sat. 

u'muent 

One  of  them  ; 
nu'nu-a.' 


o'f^ai-ura' 
Then  there 


o'p'a-pafg'a-c        na'z/ampa-moru 


ma,' -pug  a, 
were 

kz/a'ndup 
across 


tracking  them. 

umuc-ura' 
Then  they 

tcivo'-puga,         manu'-ni 

emerged 


went  again, 

naz'ailk-mor 
their  tracks. 


ag'ani-z;eni-en-ura' 
"What  shall  I  do?" 


oa°c-ura' 

Then  he 


nu-3i' 
"I?" 


mar -pug  a. 

he  said. 


mai'-p^'g'a 
said 

katc 
"No" 


o'z^iok 
there  : 

kutc 
buffalo 


all. 

mai'-pafg'a-ini 
thought. 

no°'z;in 
"  Carry  me  over," 

u'muent 

one  of. 


07^ai-ura 

Then  there 

togoya' 

just 

oa"c-ura'^ 
Then  the 

oa"c-ura 
Then  he 

mai'-p?/g'a 
said 


o°e' 


katc 
"No." 


mai-p^g'-u'ra      o°c     yu'mbutc-uii 
said  the      porcupine- ( he ) . 


pa'-manoku-mura' 
All 


ma'ru-puifii-p^gV     tupik-uka-mura' 
completed ;  when  finished, 


a't-oaz^im 
good  one 


n/Vnay-a' 
"Me?" 

mo"c-ura' 

Then 

oa"c-ura' 
Then  he 

katc 
"No," 

a'pu-naria-z'an 
"  Horns-between 


,,v 


pa'-z/oz/i'nto-mn 
"Water-in 

tupi'k-p%'a 
finished. 

yumbutc-ufi 
porcupine- (he) 


mai -p//ga 
^    said. 

kutc-u'ii 
buffalo- (he) 

tiz^ia'-p^'ga 
asked : 

mai'-p;/g-ura 
said, 

a.t-ovo' 

better." 

wi'be 
fall." 


oa°c-ura' 
Then  he  : 


o  z;ai 
"Yes" 


,i/ 


oa"'vatcug 


um-a: 

"You 


tc'pi-p^'a 

emerged 

ni-z/a'n 
me-on 


wi'bi-djuakan 
"I  would  fall  ofT 


iga'-p«ga 
entered. 


oa°c-ura' 
Then  he  : 

o'7'-ai 
««Yes" 

07;ai-ura 

Then  there 


katc 

"No" 

ma'nu-ni 
All(subj.) 

n//-patog'a' 
"  Me-inside 

mai-p?/ga 
said. 


mai-pug  a 
said. 

ura' 


may -pug  a. 

said. 

pa-g'aba 
water- (from). 

karu'7;ia-7'ani 
ride-will  ?  " 

pa'-z^ointuk 

water- into." 

oa"c-ura 

Then  he  : 

manu'k-tuacun 
all(obj.) 


oa°c 


oa"c-ura' 
Then  he 


kutc-u'fi 
buffalo- (he) 

pa-ti'roa-z^anduk 
"Water-middle-to." 

tcaram  tika'zd 

crossed." 
,v 


that 

yumbutc-ii'n 
porcupine- (he) 

f 


wig'a'-z/ani 
enter- wish?  " 

oa°c-ura 
Then  he 

pa-z^on 

water-in 


oa"c-ura' 
Then  he 

oa"-pa 


iga-p?/ga 

entered 


pi  nan -lira 
After  a  time 

oa°c-ura 
Then  he 


pa-guae^a 
"  Water-near 


tcipi'-fi 
emerged ; 

oa°c-aru'-vai 
Then  he  there  : 


WiS-UV 
now  then 


me 


tc'pi'-uz; 
come  out  ! " 

tsaram 


maik  aga-z^anduk-aram 

"  Say,  where  are  you  ?  " 

tiz;i'na-p2/g'a'-con 
asked  again. 

tivi'na-p^/ga'-con  kf'andu 

asked  again.  "Across 

katc  mana'fiutci-z/andux 

"No,  farther." 

tika'z'i  om'sa.-o'v  oi-u'z; 

crossed,  now  then  get  off !  " 
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oa°c-ura' 
Then  he 

oa"c-ura' 
Then  he 

bi'tcie^a-pi/ga' 

fell  down. 


o'z^ai-uk 
there 


pi'nafl 
heart 


uru' 


podjina-p^ga 


ran 


kutc-u'n 
buffalo- (he). 

paka-ftu-p«g'a'-in 

killed-him 


kz'aci' 

with  tail 

oz'antiiz'as 
Then  there 


oa"c 


ke'ipa'-p/Vg'a 

struck. 

kz'ipa'- 
struck 


umuc-ura' 
Then  they 

yumbutc-ufl 
porcupine- (he) 

sapi'gaka-pi/g'a 
could  reach. 


p^  aun 
herd  (?) 


a'ku 

horns 


a'z/acaz/ 
rib 


o'va 

there 


oa°c-ura' 
Then  the 

o'p'a-px^g'a 

went. 

yog'u'T'itc 

coyote 

mai'-p?Vg'a-ini 
thought. 

imbw-i'm 
"  What-with 

nina'-kaik-un 
he  heard. 


awi'c 
Finished 

yumbutc-un 
porcupine- (he) 

imb-um 
"  What  with 


yumbutc-u'fi 

that  porcupine  (he). 

kz;ipu-gai-p?/g'a-iil  oa"c 

tried  to  strike  him.  That 

kari'-p^'ga 
sat. 

kutc-um-un  mito'nikz'ia-p/Vg'a' 

buffalo  (pi.)  went  off. 


katc-i'o"ra' 
Not 


pi'nitux 
out 


oz^a 

there 


samb 
something 

taz^a'p7;i-p//g'a 
slept 


tcipi'-p/Vga 

emerged. 

tig'a'ni-up 
butcher  !  " 

tapu'ni-p//g'a 

awoke. 


ura' 


nina'-tcaika-p//ga 
Heard 


oa"c-ura' 
Then  he 

oa"c-ura 
Then  that 

ani'akak 
"What  is  it?" 

ovai'a-p/Vga 
it  was  there  : 


samb-uru' 
something 

uru' 


/«/, 


tiga'ni-ni-gup 
butcher  ! ' ' 


mai  -p//ga 

he  said 


oa"c-ura' 
Then  he 


oa"'batcugan-p//g'a' 

went  to  him. 


ura 

yanak 
"  Here 


ne 


n//-witc 
my  knife 


tig'a'ni  -ni-7'aranam 
butcher  with  it." 


o'z/-ura' 


kutc-u'fi        ha'z^i-p//ga 

Then  there      buffalo-(he)  lay  there. 

tig'ani-z/an 
let  him  butcher," 


umu  c 
They 

oa"c-ura' 

Then  he  : 


o'p'a-pa'xkz'a-pi/g'a-in 
went  together. 

ma'7/ax        7"a'un-dis 
"Over  jumps 


oa"c-ura 

Then  that 


mai -pz/g  ura 

said 

yumbutc-un 
porcupine- (he) 

oa°c-ura 

Then  the 

T^a'un-p^ga 


oa"c 
the 


yog'u'7'itc-un 

coyote- (he)  ; 


unr-pZ/ga 

they  did  it 


Xo'V-puga. 


ran 


yog'u'vitc-un 

coyote-  (he) 


jumped. 


oa"c-ura' 
Then  he 


a7'atav'andu7'asefi 

rib  over 

oni'-pi/g'a-ic 
did  it  also 

kz^a'un-p//ga'-in 
beat  him  in  jumping 


vaJwfi-pu^a. 

jumped. 

kz^ank-padjuank 

entirely  over 

tigani-p^g'a-in 
butchered  it. 

The  evident  characteristics  of  the  Ute  language  are  a  phonetic 
system  that  contains  obscure  sounds,  but  is  simple  in  lacking  elab- 
orate combinations  or  permutations  of  sounds  ;  preponderatingly 
disyllabic  or  polysyllabic  roots  ;  a  fairly  well  developed  system  of 
suffixes,  by  which  the  business  of  the  language  is  carried  on  ;  the 
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absence  of  prefixation  and  the  slight  development  of  polysynthetic 
processes,  substantival  affixes  and  noun-incorporation  being  want- 
ing ;  the  use  of  the  pronoun  either  in  its  full  form  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  noun,  or  as  an  enclitic  but  usually  unincorporated  particle ; 
a  moderate  development  of  reduplication  to  express  number  in  both 
noun  and  verb  ;  the  use  of  demonstrative  elements  in  combination 
with  connective  or  introductory  particles ;  suffixes  to  express  the 
plural  and  objective,  and  a  large  series  of  locative  and  prepositional 
case-suffixes  or  postpositions  ;  and  apparently  a  fairly  extensive 
equipment  of  the  verb  with  derivative,  modal,  temporal,  and  ad- 
verbial suffixes.  There  is  very  little  structural  resemblance  to 
Kootenay,  to  Washo,  or  probably  to  Kiowa,  three  small  isolated 
linguistic  families  whose  contiguity  naturally  leads  to  conjectures 
of  the  possibility  of  their  relationship  with  Shoshonean  and  Uto- 
Aztekan. 

Affiliated  Colleges, 

University  of  California, 
San  Francisco. 
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Utes  Are  Progressing. 

^T  SEEMS  that  at  last  the  Indian  is  coming  to  understand  the  truth  of  the  saying— 
by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shall  eat  bread,  and  are  taking  hold  of  their  farm 
work  this  season  with  a  vim  and  energy  that  is  astonishing  to  the  white  brethren 
who  have  known  the  red  man  mainly  for  his  laziness.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to 
one  to  get  out  for  a  dav  and  cover  as  much  of  the  valley  as  possible  to  see  just  what  they  have  ac- 
complished in  the  brief  time  since  spring  opened. 

To  get  the  Indians  on  a  self-supporting  footing  is  the  end  toward  which  the  Government  offi- 
cials and  employees  in  the  Service  are  now  working.  Heretofore  either  because  of  lax  and  ineffi- 
cient administration  of  affairs  or  the  lack  of  necessary  incentive,  but  few  of  them  have  made  more 
than  a  desultory,  half-hearted  attempt  at  farming  and  a  scattering  few  have  gone  into  stock  raising 
on  a  small  scale,  .and  as  to  actually  earning  a  living  on  an  allotment,  those  who  attained  this  state 
of  civilization  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  allotted  Indian  land  comprises 
nearly  all  of  the  farming  land  in  the  Pine  River  Valley  and  for  this  to  lie  in  waste  has  been 
shameful.     So  the  change  is  surely  a  welcome  one. 

More  than  700  acres  of  new  land  have  been  cleared  and  put  into  various  crops,  nearly  double 
the  acreage  farmed  previously;  1,500  acres  have  been  fenced  and  400  acres  more  will  be  fenced  this 
summer  and  fall;  several  new  houses  have  been  built,  and  many  other  improvements  are  under 
way. 

The  total  acreage  in  crops  farmed  by  the  Southern  Utes  this  year  runs  well  toward  2,000  acres 
and  the  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  potatoes  growing  thereon  look  well  indeed,  considering 
the  haphazard  system  that  has  ruled  previously. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  acreage  farmed,  32  more  Indians  have  gone  on  their  allotments 
who  never  before  as  much  as  made  a  pretense  at  farming  anywhere. 
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An  elaborate  irrigation  system  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  many  thousand  of  dollars, 
and  now  nearly  all  the  Indian  land  on  Pine  River  is  under  ditch. 

Up  the  valley,  north  of  Ignacio,  on  a  fertile  mesa  that  never  before  had  a  plow  put  on  it,  a  fair 
idea  may  be  gained  of  what  is  being  done.  New  fences  line  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  growing 
crops  have  taken  the  place  of  rank  sage  brush,  which  was  all  there  was  on  the  ground  but  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  same  transformations  have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  valley— on  the  Durango 
road  west  of  town,  south  toward  La  Boca,  on  either  side  of  the  river  and  east  on  Spring  Creek  the 
transformation  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  such  a  short  time  after  so  many  years  of 
lethargy  is  remarkable. 

Annuity  payments  that  heretofore  were  spent  mostly  for  trumpery,  bright  colored  blankets, 
gewgaws,  at  gambling  or  for  fire  water,  are  now  placed  on  deposit  and  can  be  drawn  only  with  a 
check  signed  by  the  Indian  himself  and  the  Superintendent.  Under  this  system,  the  money  paid 
by  the  Government  is  spent  only  for  the  things  that  will  do  the  Indian  the  most  good. 

Standard  makes  of  wagons,  harness,  machinery,  and  implements  are  sold  to  the  Indian  farmers 
at  prices  lower  than  local  dealers  can  buy  at  wholesale.  McCormick  mowing  machines  are  sold 
them  at  $45,  binders  $100,  3-inch  Studebaker  wagons  at  $65,  galvanized  barbed  wire  at  $2.50  per 
cwt.,  and  other  things  in  proportion  at  actual  cost  to  the  Government.  On  account  of  a  reduced 
freight  rate  this  cost  is  much  lower  than  the  average  person  would  suppose. 

Forty-eight  head  of  horses  have  been  bought  this  year  for  the  Indians  at  prices  ranging  from 
$75  to  $100,  and  24  sets  of  harness  have  been  sold  also. 

The  policy  of  Superintendent  West  is  to  establish  all  the  Indians  on  land  as  near  the  agency 
as  possible  where  they  will  be  more  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
farmers  who  are  employed  especially  to  direct  their  work.  To  this  end  nine  real  estate  transfers 
have  been  made  since  last  fall,  land  at  a  distance  being  sold  to  white  men  and  tracts  bought  for 
the  Indians  nearer  the  Agency.  In  time  this  entire  division  of  the  Southern  Utes — now  numbering 
360 — ^will  be  brought  to  farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ignacio. 

If  the  present  policy  of  dealing  with  the  Ute  is  continued  in  a  few  years  this  valley  will  be  hard 
to  recognize  as  the  same  country. 

We  can  now  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  will  point  with  pride  to  the  many  well  kept 
farms  of  our  Ute  neighbors  and  when  we  will  be  able  to  consider  these  people  as  citizens  and  assets 
to  our  community  from  any  standpoint. — Ignacio  (Colo.)  Chieftain. 
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BY   NEITH    BOYCE. 

O  bold,  brown  bird,  swaying  invisible 

Among  the  topmost  eucalyptus  leaves, 

In  the  soft  air,  star-set,  purpureal— 

Oft  have  I  heard  thee  on  warm  summer  eves 

Pour  forth  thy  heart  in  pulsing  passionate  song 

Of  love,  love,  love,  in  maddest  ecstas}- 

Of  joy  I— It  may  be  thou  this  night  dost  hold 

With  magic  sweet  and  strong 
The  dim  vale  rapt  in  silent  reverie, 
Even  as  thou  heldst  my  heart  of  old. 

The  secret  of  thy  spell— that  potent  fire, 

That  free,  full,  thralling  sweetness  blend  for  me 

W^ith  memories  of  the  languorous  southern  air, 

The  l)urning  skies,  the  breadth,  the  mystery 

Of  mine  own  land.     Well  mayst  thou  sing,  indeed, 

Who  boldest  these  in  fee.    But  if  no  more, 

O  golden  voice,  should  make  response  to  thee 

That  harmony  full-keyed, 
If  thou  wert  alien  on  a  pale  cold  shore— 
Couldst  thou  still  sing— or  wouldst  thou  silent  be? 
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THE    SOUTHERN    UTE    INDIANS. 


BY   VKRNKR   Z.    RKKD. 


N  an  older  time 
the  Ute,  or  Utah 
tribes  of  Indians, 
roamed  over  the 
mountain  ranges 
of  all  of  Colorado, 
Northern  New 
Mexico  and  a 
portion  of  Utah. 
They  have  al- 
ways been  moun- 
ttain  dwellers,  but  they  often  made 
incursions  to  the  plains  to  hunt  buffalo 
and  deer,  or  to  ficrlit  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Comanches,  Kiowas  and 
Arapahoes.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  white  people  first  began  to 
colonize  the  lands  of  the  Utes,  and 
among  the  Uncompahgre,  Uintah  and 
Southern  Ute  tribes  are  many  men 
not  yet  old,  who  have  lived  lives  as  wild 
as  the  lives  of  their  ancestors  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  But  the  white 
men  came  rapidly  after  they  began 
to  come;  they  coveted  the  rich  valleys 
in  the  country  of  the  Utes.  and  in  time 
the  Utes  were  **  corralled"  onto  re- 
servations, some  of  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  smaller  by 
government  treaty  land  purchases. 
The  Utes  have  ever  been  brave,  fierce, 
fearless,  warlike  people;  their  thoughts 
were  of  battles  and  hunts,  and  they 
have  not  kept  pace  with  some  of  their 
cousins  of  other  tribes  in  the  arts  of 
civilization.     They  are  now  at  a  point 
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that  is  midway  between  the  old  era 
and  a  new.  The  days  of  battles, 
rapine  and  pillage  are  over,  but  what 
the  new  era  will  be  no  man  can  tell. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  the 
Utes  are  yet  as  savage  at  heart  as  were 
their  most  bloodthirsty  ancestors— Utes 
of  old-time  thoughts,  customs  and 
desires,  but  hedged  in  by  the  mighty 
power  of  the  conquering  whites,  who 
compel  them  to  live  in  a  different  way 
from  that  of  the  free,  wild,  olden  time. 
They  are  among  the  last  Indians  that 
civilization  has  attempted  to  reach. 
Civilization  has  touched  most  of  them 
not  at  all,  and  scratched  the  others 
only  skin  deep,  and  the  Utes  are 
extremely  interesting  as  being  among 
the  best  examples  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  West  who  continue  to 
lead  lives  akin  to  those  of  the  old 
days  before  the  white  men  had  come. 

The  Utes  are  divided  into  three 
main  tribes,  the  Uncompahgre  and 
Uintah  tribes  of  Utah  Territory, 
and  the  Southern  Utes  of  Colorado. 
At  one  time  all  three  of  the  main  tribes 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mon head  chief,  although  each  tribe 
had  its  own  sub-head  chief.  Ouray 
was  the  last  chief  to  hold  sway  over 
all  the  Utes,  and  since  his  death  the 
three  main  tribes  have  maintained 
entirely   separate  organizations. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner 
of  Colorado,  in  the  picturesque  "Silver 
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San  Juan,"  a  country  reached  only  by 
crossing   over  the    tops  of   tovvernig 
mountain    ranges,    is     the     reserva- 
tion of  the  Southern  Utes,  the  only 
Indians  now  remaining  in   Colorado. 
The  reservation  is   about  fifteen   and 
one-half    miles    wide    from   north   to 
south,  and   one   hundred 
and    twenty    miles    long 
from    east    to   west.      It 
comprises  a  series  of  fer- 
tile  valleys    watered    by 
streams  that  trend  to  the 
southwest     and    flow 
through    the    San    Juan 
into  the  Rio  Colorado,  and 
whose    waters     in     time 
enter   the  Pacific   Ocean. 
The  reservation  contains 
valleys,  mesas  and  moun- 
tains, and  is  suitable  for 
hunting   and   fishing,  or 
for  farming.     To  the  east 
the     Conejos     range     of 
mountains   shuts  out  the 
wide  world  ;    to  the  north 
and  northwest  the  white 
summits  of  the  La  Plata 
and     Needle     mountains 
rise  to  the  line  of  perpet- 
ual  snow  ;     and    to    the 
south    and    southwest  is 
the  great   desert  country 
that  borders  the  land  of 
the  Navajo.    The  valleys 
in  the  reservation  lie  be- 
tween   high    mesa   walls 
that  in  many  places  rise 
almost  as  high  as  moun- 
tains,   and    between    the 
valleys    are    high    table 
lands  and   foothills,  cov- 
ered   with     sage    brush, 
cactus,  yucca,  and  clumps 
and  forests  of  scrub  oak, 
pinon    and    pine.       The 
streams,  among  which  are 
the  Rio  de  Pinos,  Rio  Florida,  and  the 
Las  Animas,  carry  great  quantities  of 
the  purest  melted  snow  water,  and  are 
capable  of  irrigating  large  areas  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive   land  in 
the    West.      The    altitude    averages 
six    thousand    feet;    the   climate    is 


generally  equable  and  mild  ;  there  is 
a  little  snow,  not  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  sunshine. 

The  Southern  Ute  tribe  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  tribes  or  clans, 
viz  :  the  Weeminuchees,  the  Moaches 
and  the  Capotas.    The  Weeminuchees 
have  always  lived  on  or 
near  the  land  now  com- 
prised in  the  reservation  ; 
the  other  tribes,  or  clans, 
were  removed  there  about 
sixteen  years  ago.     The 
government  of  the   tribe 
is  graded  as  follows  :  head 
chief  of  the  tribe  ;    chiefs 
of    clans    or    sub-tribes; 
head  men  of  bands.     At 
the  present  time  Ignacio, 
"the  living  good  Indian," 
is  head  chief  of  the  tribe, 
and     also     chief    of   the 
Weeminuchee    clan,    the 
largest  of  the  sub-tribes. 
Buckskin  Charley,  whose 
original  name  was  Horned 
Toad,    is     chief    of   the 
Moache  clan,  and  Sevaro 
is   chief    of    the    Capota 
clan.     The  clans  are  sub- 
divided into  bands,  each 
band  numbering  from  four 
to  ten    men,   and    being 
governed  by  a  head  man 
or  sub-chief.    It  will  thus 
be  seen   that  a  common 
citizen   in   Uteiand   owes 
allegiance  first  to  the  head 
chief  of  the  tribe,  then  to 
the  chief  of  his  clan,  and 
lastly  and  leastly  to  the 
head   man   of  his  band. 
There  is  also  a  war  chief 
whose   authority  in  time 
of  war  would  transcend 
that    of   the   head  chief. 
Buckskin    Charley,   who 
did  hard  fighting  with  other  tribes  be- 
fore the  days  of  railroads  and  white 
settlers,  is  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  it 
is  believed  that  in  the  event  of  a  serious 
emergency  he  would   also  hold  that 
office  over  the  two  other  main  Ute 
tribes,  the  Uintahs  and  Uncompahgres 
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of  Utah.  The  sway  of  the  chiefs  is  not 
tyrannical  or  severe,  but  it  is  almost 
absolute,  and  their  subjects  yield  ready 
obedience  to  orders,  as  a  bullet  is  the 
penalty  of  serious  disobedience.  Tribal 
law  attaches  no  emoluments  to  the 
office  of  chief,  but  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  chiefs  to  have  first  choice  of  such 
good  things  that  come  the  way  of  the 

tribe. 

At  the  census  of  1892  there  were 
986  members  of  the  Southern  Ute  tribe,, 
of  which  489  were  males,  and  497 
females.  The  census  stated  that  there 
were  425  families,  but  that  is  far  from 
being  correct, .  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  have  not  a  good  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''family," 
and  made  many  erroneous  statements. 
Many  single  families  were  numbered 
as  three  or  four  families.  Many  men 
with  wives  were  listed  alone,  the  man 
being  classed  as  a  family,  his  wife  and 
children  as  another.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  constitutes  a 
Ute  family,  and  the  census  statistics 
regarding  families  are  almost  without 

value. 

Of  the  sub-tribes  the  Weeminu- 
chees numbered  550  members,  the 
Moaches  270  members,  and  the  Cap- 
otas 166  members.  There  were 
290  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  1 99  under  that  age.  Of  the  females 
there  were  305  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
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and  192  under  that  age.  The  census 
of  1893  will  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  all  the  clans,  the  total  popu- 
lation being  now  estimated  at  1060 
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people.  The  tribe  has  been  increasing 
in  numbers  for  several  years,  the  in- 
crease being  attributable  to  the  absence 
of  warfare,  to  the  presence  of  an 
American  physician,  and  to  a  life  ot 
lesser  hardship  than  was  know^n  in  the 
old  era  of  battles. 

The  average  life  of  the  men  is  about 
twenty-five  years,  that  of  the  women 
somewhat  less,    on   account  of  their 
harder  work   and   greater  exposure; 
but  some  of  the  women  attain  great 
ages,  the  oldest  person  on  the  reserva- 
tion'being    a    woman    ninety  -  three 
years    old.     Any  noticeable  increase 
in    the    population    of    the    tribe   is 
prevented    owing    to    the    fact    that 
when    twins   are    born    only    one   is 
allowed  to  live,  and  because  children 
born    deformed    are    not    allowed    to 
grow  up.     The  superfluous  twins  and 
deformed  children  are  carried  to  ex- 
posed places  in  the  forest  and  allowed 
to  die  from  neglect.     It  would  seem 
more  merciful  to  kill  them  by  a  less 
lingering  and  painful  process,  but  the 


manner  of  their  taking  ofif  is  according 
to  Indian  ideas  of  right.     It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  are  any  Indian  ideas 
of  mercy.     If  twins  should  be  one  of 
either  sex  the  male  is  reared,  if  they 
should  be  both  of  one  sex  the  healthi- 
est and  most  promising  one  is  reared. 
The    Ute  men   are  generally   well 
formed  and  agile,    and  possess   great 
endurance.      They  are   quite  strong, 
although   their  muscles  are  soft  and 
flexible.     Some  of  them  become  stout, 
while  others   are    thin   and   '^wiry.'' 
They     have     prominent    noses     and 
ears,    high  cheek   bones,   and  rather 
retreating  foreheads.     They  all  have 
long,    black,    glossy   hair,    of   which 
they  are  scrupulously  careful.     They 
do  not  average  as  tall  as  white  men, 
although  a  few  of  them  are  over  six 
feet        The  women  are  shorter   and 
stouter  than  the  men.      In  girlhood 
and  early  womanhood  they  are  plump 
and   well-formed,    but   as   they  grow 
older,  they  become  fat,  and  their  busts 
and  hips  develop  to  an  unusual  size. 
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From  an  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view 
the  costumes  of  the  Utes  are  simple 
and  scanty,  but  they  are  always  pic- 
turesque.    The  clothing  is  now  made 
chiefly  of  velvets,  calicoes  and  cotton 
cloths  purchased  from  agency  traders, 
but   is  cut  after  the  patterns  of  the 
olden  time  when  the  materials  were 
the   skins  of    animals  killed   in    the 
chase.     A  few  of  the  men  wear  hats, 
which  are  invariably  small  sombreros. 
In  addition  to  this  the  male  costume 
consists  of  an  undershirt  of  cotton,  a 
long-sleeved  overshirt  falling   to   the 
knees,  leggings  of  cloth  or  buckskin, 
a    gee-string    and    moccasins.        The 
overshirt    is    usually    fringed  at  the 
neck,  cuffs  and  bottom,  and  generally 
the  breast  piece    is  made  of  double 
thickness.     Should  the  overshirt  be  of 
buckskin     it     is     almost    invariably 
painted,  yellow  being  a  favorite  color. 
The  leggings  fit  the  limbs  very  close  ; 
they  reach  from  the  ankle  upward  to 
the  beginning  of  the  hips,    and   are 
fastened  to  a  belt  that  encircles  the 
body.     The  same  belt  to  which  the 
leggings    are    tied  holds   the    "gee- 
string"  in   position.      This   garment 
is    a     strip     of    cloth     or    buckskin 
about  eight   inches  wide,    and    from 
three    to   five   feet    long,  that  passes 
between   the    hips     and  hangs  down 
in    front     and     behind.      The    moc- 
casins are  almost  invariably  made  of 
buckskin  or  elk  hide,  and  are  generally 
beaded.     The  leggings  and  shirts  are 
also  beaded,  and  often  finely  fringed. 
As  an  outer  garment  there  is  the  in- 
variable blanket,  which  is  worn  almost 
constantly,  winter  and  summer.     The 
top  of  the  blanket  is  passed  over  one 
shoulder  and  under  the  other,  and  is 
fastened  around  the  waist  by  a  belt ; 
over  this  is  worn  the  invariable   car- 
tridge belt  and  six-shooter,  as  all  the 
Utes    go   armed.      The  Utes   do   not 
weave,  procuring  their  blankets  from 
the  Navajoes,  or  from  the  government 

traders. 

The  costume  of  the  women  consists 
of  a  dress  that  reaches  from  the  neck 
to  below  the  knees,  leggings  that 
reach  from  the   knees  to  the  ankles. 


and  moccasins.  They  all  wear  very 
wide  belts,  to  which  they  hang  their 
purses,  awls  and  tools,  and  as  outer 
garments  they  wear  shawls  or  blan- 
kets. Some  of  their  dresses  are  made 
of  buckskin,  or  the  tanned  skin  of 
wild  mountain  sheep.  These  skin 
dresses  are  almost  always  painted,  and 
small  bells  and  rattles  are  attached  to 
them.  They  also  wear  bead  jackets, 
or  scarfs,  some  of  which  are  executed 
in  very  good  designs. 

The  men  wear  a  great  many  orna- 
ments, consisting  of  ear  rings,  finger 
rings,  bracelets,  armlets,  breast  plates 
and  hair  ornaments.  They  make 
very  good  rings  out  of  German  silver 
and  turquoise,  and  make  their  own 
armlets  from  the  same  materials.  The 
necklaces  and  breast  plates  are  made 
from  the  teeth  of  wild  animals,  or  from 
beads  purchased  from  the  Mexicans 

and  traders. 

The  men  take  good  care  of  their 
hair,  parting  it  in  the  middle  and 
braiding  it  in  two  long  queues,  one  of 
which  hangs  over  either  shoulder. 
These  braids  are  often  wrapped  in 
beaver  or  otter  skin,  and  bear  teeth  and 
claws  are  sometimes  tied  to  them.  The 
women  also  part  their  hair  in  the 
middle,  but  do  not  braid  it,  cutting  it 
off  so  that  it  falls  only  to  the  neck. 
The  men  wear  eagle  and  crow  feathers 
in  their  hair,  but  the  women  do  not. 

Both   men   and   women   pluck   out 
their    eyebrows,    and  nearly   all   the 
men    pluck  out    their   scant  beards, 
although   an   occasional  one  will  in- 
dulge in  a  small  mustache.     The  men 
paint  their  faces  almost  constantly,  the 
women    more  rarely.       On   ordinary 
occasions  a  man   will  have   his  face 
painted   in  but  one  color,   but  for   a 
dance,  a  council  meeting    or  a  cere- 
monial occasion  of  any  kind,  he  will 
use  many  different  colors  and  designs. 
He  also    paints  the  front  portion    of 
the  hair   and  portions  of  the  clothing. 
The  women  paint  their  clothing  but 
little,  and  their  face  painting  does  not 
often  go  beyond  round  spots  on  the 
forehead.    The  children,  especially  the 
boys,  begin  face  painting  very  young. 
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The  utes  are  a  roving  people,   who 
dwell  in  tents  and   wander    up   and 
down  their  reservation  hunting,  fish- 
ing  or  visiting,  carrying  their  tents 
and  belongings  with  them.     The  gov- 
ernment is  endeavoring  to  encourage 
farming     and     permanent    residence 
among  them,  and  thirty-two  farms  are 
now  being  worked  on   the  Southern 
reservation ;  but  when  the  season   of 
farm  work  is  over,  the  farmers  waii^er 
and  hunt   with   their   fellows.      The 
government  has  erected  small  houses 
of  planks  or  logs  on  the  farms,  but  the 
Indians  usually  prefer  to  live  in  wick- 
iups, as  did  their  forefathers,  conical 
shaped  tents,   formerly   covered  with 
deer  skin  and  buffalo  hide,  now  almost 
invariably  made  from  canvas  supplied 
by  the  government.  The  tent  poles  are 
erected  something    after    the   soldier 
fashion  of  stacking  arms,  being  joined, 
and  often  tied,   at  the  top,  and  over 
this  framework  of  poles  the  canvas  is 
stretched.     An  opening  for  the  escape 
of  smoke  is  left  in  the  top,  and  another 
for  ingress  and  egress  in  the  side,  this 


door-hole  being  covered  with   a  flap 
stretched  on  sticks.     A  small  excava- 
tion   is  made  in   the    center  of    the 
wickiup    and    used  for   a  fire  place, 
the  fire  being  built  on  the  ground. 
A  mat  of  limbs  and  small  tree  branches 
is  built  around  the  fire  place,  and  tins 
mat    is  covered    with    blankets  and 
skins  that  serve  as  seats  during  the 
day  and  as  beds   at  night.      In  the 
wickiup    are    kept  the    few  utensils 
used  in  Ute  housekeeping,   and  here 
the    Ute    family    rests,    eats,    cooks, 
sleeps  and  receives  visits  from  friends. 
The  women  build,  and   usually   own, 
the    wickiups.       When     the     family 
moves,  which  is  often,  the  women  take 
down  the  tents,  roll  up  the  canvas  and 
load  it  on  packhorses,  tie  the  ends  ot 
the   tent-poles  to   saddles   and   allow 
the    poles  to    drag  on  the     ground. 
They    also    load    the     coffee     pots, 
willow  water  jars,    baskets,    wooden 
ladles,  blankets  and  hides  onto  pack 
horses,  and  they  and  the  children  ride 
on  top  of  the  packs.     The  men  ride 
ahead  of  the  cavalcade,   and  do  not 
usually  load  goods  on  their  horses. 
The  half-grown  boys  and  girls  riae 
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behind  the  van  and  drive  the  sheep, 
goats,  and  extra  horses. 

The    Utes    are     sometimes     poly- 
gamous, but  not  to  any  great  extent, 
owing  to  the  equal  numbers  of   the 
sexes.     Several  men  have  two  wives, 
and    a    few    have    three.       All    the 
wives  sometimes  live  in  one  tent  with 
the  husband,  but  it  is  customary  to 
have  a  .separate  tent  for  each  wife  and 
her    children.      The  men    marry    at 
about    eighteen     years    of    age,  the 
women    from    fourteen    to    sixteen 
Courtship  is  of  short  duration       A 
brave,   after  falling  in    love  with   a 
girl    will  don  his  best  clothes  and 
feathers,  paint  his  face  in  the  bright- 
est   colors,  load  himself  down  w'lth 
beads  and  ornaments,   and  then  tre- 
quent    the    wickiup    of   the    family 
of  his  inamorata.     He  will  converse 
volubly  with  the  girl's  relatives,  but 
affect  a  profound  indifference  toward 
her,  often  not  noticing  her  when  .she 
speaks  to  him.     She  and  her  friends 
understand  the  significance  of  these 
tactics,  and  the  man's  availability  and 
desirability  as  a  husband  are  di.scussed. 
The  girl's  parents  may  endeavor  to 
dissuade  her  from  the  proposed  alli- 
ance, but  by  long  established  tribal 
custom  the  final  decision  is  m  her  own 
hands,  and  she  may  marry  to  suit  her- 
self     If  a  man  believes  his  suit  is 
looked  upon  with  favor,  he  goes  upon 
a  hunt,  and  returns  after  he  has  killed 
a  deer       With  the  body  of  the  deer 
slung  to  his  horse  he  rides  to   the 
wickiup  where  dwells    the  object  of 
his  longing,  ties  his  horse  to  a  tree 
near  the  tent,  and  goes  in,  often  not 
noticing  the  girl.      If   the    girl  has 
decided  to  reject  him  she  pays  no  heed 
to  him,  but  if  .she  accepts  him  she  goes 
out  to  his  hor.se.  waters  and  feeds  it, 
unstraps  the  deer  and  cares  for  the 
meat  and  skin,  cooks  some  of  the  meat 
and  invites  him  to  partake  of  it  with 
her,  and  by  .so  doing  she  has  concluded 
both  the  engagement  and  niarnage, 
for  the  two  will  begin  livmg  with  each 
other  at  once,  with  no  further  cere- 
mony.     The  young    couple    usually 
begin  married  life  by  dwelling  m  the 


wickiup  of  the  bride's  mother,  but 
after  two  or  three  children  are  born  to 
them,  should  they  live  together  so 
long,  they  will  build  a  wickiup  of 
their  own.  As  soon  as  married  the 
man  joins  the  clan  of  the  woman  and 
becomes  one  of  the  same  people  as 
herself,  and  the  children,  when  born, 
belong  to  her  clan.  In  case  of  divorce 
the  man  may  return  to  his  own  clan, 
but  often  does  not. 

Divorce,  or    more  properly  separa- 
tion,  is  very  common,   and  may    be 
effected  by    either   the    man    or  the 
woman.      In  case  of  separation  each 
takes  his  own  property,  and  the  wiie 
usuallv  returns  to  her  mother  s  family, 
taking  her  children  if  they  are  very 
voung       If  the  children   are  almost 
grown  the  sons  go  with  the  father  and 
the    daughters     with     the     mother 
Parents  are  very   affectionate  toward 
their  children,  but  seem  to  have  little 
regard  for  children  who  have  left  them 
because  of  divorce.     In  some  cases  the 
easily    made    marriages    bave    lasted 
through  life.    Ignacio,  the  head  chief, 
has  but  one  wife.      He  entertains  a 
great  regard  for    her,    and  has  lived 
with  her  for  many  years.      In  some 
cases  a  man  or  a  woman  may   have 
been  married  as  many  as  two  dozen 
times. 
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The  morals  of  the  Utes  are  very  lax, 
as  are  the  morals  of  almost  all  wild 
Indians.  A  woman  is  supposed  to  be 
true  to  her  master,  but  the  man  is  free 
to  indulge  in  as  many  amours  as  op- 
portunity and  his  inclinations  will 
permit,  and  he  will  not  fall  in  his 
wife' s  estimation  thereb3^  If  a  woman 
is  unfaithful  her  husband  may  adopt 
one  of  several  courses.  The  mildest 
punishment  is  to  kill  the  favorite  horse 
of  the  man  who  has  trespassed  ;  an- 
other punishment  is  to  whip  the 
woman  and  separate  from  her ;  an- 
other, now  falling  out  of  use,  is  to  slit 
the  nose  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  and 
kill  the  offending  co-respondent ;  and 
in  rare  cases  the  husband  has  been 
known  to  kill  both  the  unfaithful  wife 
and  the  offending  man. 
Usually,  howev^er,  if  the 
wife  consorts  with  another 
Indian  her  punishment  con- 
sists of  being  beaten  or 
divorced  ;  but  if  her  crime 
is  committed  with  a  negro, 
a  white  man,  or  a  Mexican, 
the  punishment  is  death. 
No  half  breed  children  are 
allowed  to  liv^e  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  man\- an  erring 


woman  has  seen  her  child  killed,  and 
has  lost  her  own  life  for  bringing  into 
the  world  a  little  stranger  in  whose 
veins  flowed  the  mixed  blood  of  two 
races. 

The  men  do  the  farm  work,  when 
any  is  done,  and  hunt  and  fish,  and 
sometimes  care  for  the  horses.  The 
women  build  the  wickiups,  provide 
wood,  carry  water,  do  the  cooking 
and  most  of  the  laborious  work. 
The  female  children  begin  to  work 
young,  but  the  boys  do  little  except 
ride,  herd  horses,  and  practice  shooting 
with  revolvers,  guns,  and  bows  and 
arrows.  The  children  are  as  well  cared 
for  as  their  elders,  and  are  greatly  loved 
by  their  parents.  The  families  are 
not  large,  but  two  or  three  children 
being  usually  born  to  one  mother. 
The  children  are  not  named  as  soon  as 
born,  and  when  a  name  is  given  it  is 
usually  hap-hazard,  and  may  be 
changed  several  times  during  a  life- 
time. The  infants  are  of  course 
placed  in  koonuhs,  or  pappoose  boards, 
and  carried  slung  over  the  mother's 
back. 

There  is  little  regularity  about 
the  Ute  family  life.  Each  one  eats 
when  he  chooses,  sleeps  when  he  likes, 
and  arises  when  he  pleases.  The 
food  consists  of  beef,  coffee,  tortillas^ 
and  wild  game.  The  tortillas  are 
cooked  by  holding  them  over  the  fire, 
and  the 
meats  are 
cooked  on 
flat  stones, 
or  held  on 
sticks  and 
cooked  in 
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the  flame.  The  cooking  utensils  are  few 
and  crude.  I^adles  are  hewed  out  of 
oak  knots  ;  willow  ollas,  or  water  jars, 
are  woven  by  the  women  and  are  ver}- 
serviceable ;  drinking  cups  are  made 
from  cow  horns  that  are  heated  in  the 
fire  and  then  flared  ;  and  jars  and  cups 
are  procured  from  the  Apaches  and 
Pueblo  Indians.  In  eating,  the  In- 
dians sit  upon  the  ground,  and  need- 
less to  say,  they  exemplify  the  old 
saying  that  fingers  were  made  before 
forks.  Chunks  of  cooked  meat  are 
usually  kept  in  the  wickiups,  and 
any  member  of  the  family  may  eat 
of  it  when  he  chooses.  They  retire  to 
bed  early,  and  usually  sleep  late.  An 
entire  famih'  will  sleep  in  a  single 
wickiup,  each  one  wrapping  himself 
in  a  blanket  or  skin,  and  lying  with 
his  feet  toward  the  fire.  The  inter- 
course among  the  members  of  a  famil}- 
is  nearly  always  pleasant,  quarrels 
are  very  infrequent,  and  children  are 
rarely  chastised  by  their  parents. 
Children  hold  their  parents  in  great 
respect,  and  brothers  and  sisters  are 
usually  very  affectionate  and  friendl)' 
with  each  other. 

Both  men  and  women  are  inveterate 
gamblers,  betting  on  horse  races,  foot 
races,  on  the  Mexican  game  of 
monte  and  the  native  game  of  kari- 
yii-te.  This  game,  the  only  native 
one,  is  very  simple,  consisting  merel}' 
in  guessing  in  which  hand  one  of  the 
players  holds  a  bone  or  small  object. 
The  one  who  holds  the  object  will 
make  a  number  of  maneuvers  with 
both  hands,  passing  the  object  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  and  finally 
holding  up  both  hands  closed.  Then 
the  players  will  guess  in  which  hand 
the  object  is  held.  Gambling  has  a 
great  fascination  for  them,  and  man}- 
a  man  has  lost  everything  he  possessed, 
even  to  his  clothing,  by  betting  against 
a  run  of  bad  luck.  They  play  fair  in 
their  games,  and  a  dishonest  player,  if 
discovered,  might  lose  his  life. 

In  handiwork  the  Utes  are  less 
skillful  than  most  of  the  other  frontier 
tribes.  They  make  a  great  deal  of 
bead    work,  consisting   of  ornaments 


for  leggings,  moccasins,  dresses  and 
shirts,  hat-bands  and  scarfs.  They 
make  saddle  bags  of  buckskin  and 
ornament  them  profusely  with  beads. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  clothing  are  made 
out  of  buckskin,  sheep  skin,  and  elk 
hide,  and  whips  and  lariats  are  also 
manufactured.  They  make  verj-  good 
arrow  quivers  from  raw  hide,  and 
arrows  that  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Apaches,  being  three-feathered 
and  pointed  with  flint  or  iron.  They 
also  make  a  few  bows,  but  they  are 
not  equal  to  Apache  bows.  Their 
willow  work  consists  onh'  of  water 
jars  and  a  few  baskets.  They  make 
finger  rings,  ear  rings,  bracelets  and 
breast-plates,  and  manufacture  some 
of  their  paints  from  plants  and  min- 
erals. In  the  past  the  men  were  all 
expert  in  the  use  of  bows,  arrows  and 
spears,  but  the}-  have  lost  this  skill 
with  the  introduction  of  fire  arms. 

An  important  but  dangerous  occupa- 
tion among  the   Utes  is  that   of   the 
pzvu-au-guts .  or  medicine  men.     The 
medicine  men  use  very  little  medicine, 
healing  by  magic,  called  po-o-kan-te . 
The  healer  procures  his  magic  power 
from  dead  Indians  who  visit  him   at 
night     from      the     Happy     Himting 
Grounds,  where  he  goes  when  he  is  in 
trances,    and  from  eagles,    bears,  and 
other  birds   and    animals.      When   a 
man  establishes  his   reputation  as   a 
magician  he  is  believed  in  implicith-, 
and  many  fees  of  blankets  or  horses 
are    paid    to   him    for    his    services. 
When  an  Indian  is  to  be  treated  for 
sickness  a  small    wickiup,     or    medi- 
cine tent,  is  erected  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  tents,   and  the  doctor 
and  his  patient    repair  there   for   the 
healing.      The   medicine   man    places 
his  head  upon  the  afflicted  parts  of  the 
patient's  body  and  draws  tlie  disease 
away.    He  ties  a  little  bundle  of  herbs 
to   the   sick    person's   garments,    and 
then      chants    and     makes      motions 
over  the  invalid.     The  chant  is  some- 
times carried  on  for  hours,   a  bright 
fire  being  built  in  the  tent  if  it  is  to 
continue  during  the  night.    The  chant 
is  unspeakably  weird,  and  cati  be  heard 
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at   a   long    distance.       The    patient's 
male   friends   may   visit    him    in   the 
medicine    tent,    but    in    most     cases 
women  or  strangers  are  not  allowed  to 
come    near,    it    l>eing    believed    that 
women  exercise  a  bad  influence.     The 
medicine  man,  as  well  as  the  patient, 
believes  fully  in  the  power  of  magic  to 
Ileal,  but  if  a  cure  is  not  effected  the 
patient   and   his  friends   believe   that 
the  medicine  man  is  not  trying  to  cure, 
that  he  is   using  his   magic  for  evil 
purposes,  and  they  may  take  the  un- 
lucky magician's  life.     I  know  of  two 
instances  where  so  called  bad  medicine 
men,  or    witches,     were   killed.      In 
both   cases  the  killing  was  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  chiefs,  and  in    one 
case  a  chief  held  the  victim  while  his 
throat  w^as  cut   by   the   father  of  the 
boy  who  had  been   bewitched.       It  is 
esteemed  no   crime   to    kill    a  witch, 
and  trouble  rarely  follows  such  a  deed. 
The  Utes  believe  in  trance  medium- 
ship,    in   the  power  of  a  medium  to 
leave  his  body  and  visit  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds,  and  in  the  super- 
natural power   and  magic  of  animals 
and  birds.     The  eagle,   in   their   esti- 
mation   the     king    and   ruler   of    all 
birds,  possesses  wonderful  po-o-kan-te, 
and  if  an  eagle  is  killed  and  its  heart 
eaten  by  a   medicine  man,   they    be- 
lieve the  eagle's  magic  is  transferred 
to  him.       The     eagle's   feathers   are 
believed  to  impart    bravery  to    their 


wearer,  and  many  fine 
feather  war  bonnets  have 
been  made  b}^  the  Utes,  a 
few  yet  being  found  among 
them. 

The    Utes    believe  that 
one  God,  or  Great  Spirit, 
rules  all  the  Indians,  and 
that  he  desires  his  children 
to  be  mighty  hunters  and 
brave  warriors.     They  be- 
lieve  that    their    code    of 
morals      came     originally 
from  this  Great  Spirit,  and 
that  war  is  a  good  thing  in 
his  sight.    They  believe  in 
a  future  life,  but  not  in  a 
future     punishment.       As 
soon  as  an  Indian  dies  it  is  believed 
that   his   soul   goes   at   once    to    the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  a  fair  land 
in  the  sky   where  there  is  no   death, 
where  there  are  towering  mountains, 
broad  forests,  grassy  plains  and  rivers 
of  sweet  waters  that  flow   undimin- 
ished forever.     In  this  Happy   Hunt- 
ing Ground  each  tribe  of  Indians  has 
its   own  land,   and  when   an    Indian 
dies  he  dwells  among  his  own  people. 
In  this  blessed  place  there  is  no  sick- 
ness,   the   men   are    all    strong,    the 
women   are  all  beautiful,   the  horses 
are  all  fleet,  and  existence  is  one  long, 
happ3%    endless    round    of    hunting, 
feasting,  dancing  and  making  merry. 
The  Indians  who  have  been  in  trances 
tell  of  this  happy  land,  a  strange  thing 
being  that  all  give  the  same  descrip- 
tion.   It  is  implicitly  believed  in,  and 
every  Indian,  no  matter  what  his  life 
may  be,  believes  that  he  will  go  there 
as  soon  as  he  dies.     Because  of  this 
hnplicit  faith  no  Ute  fears  death,  and 
none  are  cowards. 

The  Utes  have  great  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  while  they 
erect  no  permanent  monuments,  they 
can  remember  for  long  periods  the 
burial  places  of  friends.  Their  burial 
customs  vary  according  to  the  rank 
and  importance  of  the  dead  person. 
If  a  witch  is  killed  he  may  be  thrown 
into  any  hastily  dug  hole  without 
ceremony.     An  ordinary    Indian  will 
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be  buried  with  some  state.  A  horse 
will  be  killed  over  his  grave  in  order 
that  he  may  take  it  with  him  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  and  a  pipe, 
a  jug  of  water  and  a  few  necessaries 
will  be  thrown  into  the  grave.  His 
female  relations  will  cut  their  hair  in 
mourning,  and  when  any  of  them 
meet  friends  for  the  first  time  after  the 
burial  they  will  stop  and  give  the 
death  wail,  a  weird,  melancholy  cry, 
whose  significance  is  known  to  every 
member   of  the   tribe.     If  a  chief  or 


important  personage  dies,  an  elaborate 
funeral  takes  place.  The  women  take 
charge  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and 
the  men,  working  under  their  direc- 
tions, dig  a  grave,  making  it  about 
eight  feet  deep.  The  grave  is  then 
lined  with  cloths  and  blankets,  and  a 
couch  of  blankets  and  robes  is  built 
in  the  grave,  a  pillow  of  fine  furs 
being  made  for  the  head.  The  body, 
dressed  in  the  best  finery  the  Indian 
owned  when  alive,  is  then  passed 
down  to  men  who  stand  in  the  grave. 
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and  is  placed  in  an  easy  reclining 
position.  Tobacco,  playing  cards, 
money,  meat,  fruits,  saddles,  revol- 
vers and  a  jug  of  water  are  then  placed 
in  the  grave  for  the  dead  man  to  take 
with  him  on  his  journey  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds.  Rude  timbers  are 
then  placed  in  the  grave  above  the 
body,  tanned  skins  or  canvas  are 
fastened  to  them,  and  then  a  wicki- 
up is  built  over  all.  Six  or  seven 
horses  are  then  killed  for  the  use  of 
the  dead  man's  spirit,  and  sometimes 
the   wickiup   is  burned  down. 

Five  dances  are  numbered  in  the 
Ute  catalogue,  each  of  which  has  a 
sacred  or  mystic  significance,  although 
most  of  them  are  indulged  in  on  festal 
occasions  as  well.  The  Dog  Dance  is 
danced  by  men  only,  being  a  kind  of 
war  dance.  The  Tea  Dance,  is  danced 
by  men  and  women,  and  the  Ghost 
Dance,  similar  to  the  Sioux  dance  of 
the  same  name,  is  danced  by  both 
sexes.  The  I^ame  Horse  Dance, 
is  exclusively  for  w^omen,  and 
the  Bear  Dance  for  both  men 
and  women.  The  Bear  Dance 
is  given  by  some  one  of  the  main  Ute 
tribes  once  each  year,  and  is  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  bears  in  the 
mountains   to   recover  from   hiberna- 


tion, to  provide  food  for  the  living 
bears  and  the  spirit  bears  in  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds,  to  charm  the  dan- 
cers against  danger  from  bears,  and 
is,  besides,  a  .social  function.  It  takes 
place  in  March,  lasts  four  days  and 
one  night,  and  is  followed  b}^  a  feast. 
The  dance  is  held  out  of  doors  in  a  cir- 
cular enclosure,  called  ah-vick-wak-it, 
the  enclosure  being  made  of  green 
Ijoughs. 

No  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
convert  the  Southern  Utes  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  but  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  educating  their  3^oung. 
Several  boys  and  girls  have  been  .sent 
to  schools  and  kept  there  for  a  few 
months  at  a  time,  but  the  best  edu- 
cated among  them  can  onlj^  manage 
to  read  in  the  third  readers  of  the 
public  .schools.  The}'  learn  rapidly, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
before  they  can  advance  they  must 
master  a  foreign  language,  but  the}^  are 
not  kept  long  enough  in  the  schools. 
Parents  are  very  averse  to  vSending 
their  children  to  the  schools,  and  the 
school  training  does  but  little  good  to 
children  w^ho  are  sent  back  to  the  old 
careless  tribal  life  and  blanket  cos- 
tume. 

The  lives  of  these  Indians  are  verj' 
narrow  and  restricted.  They  are 
hemmed  in  on  a  narrow  reservation, 
the  boundary  lines  of  wdiich  are  the 
boundary  lines  of  their  world.  They 
have  no  intellectual  pleasures,  and 
aside  from  hunting,  gambling  and 
dancing,  they  have  little  to  occupy 
their  minds.  A  few  of  the  more  active 
spirits  chafe  imder  their  bonds  of  in- 
ertia, but  there  has  been  no  trouble 
with  the  wli  tes  for  man}'  years. 
Brawds  among  themselves  occur,  but 
no  more  frequently  than  among  a  sim- 
ilar number  of  whites  ;  but  if  they 
become  serious,  killing  is  usually  the 
result.  The}'  have  but  little  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  as  they  know 
white  men  are  not  well  disposed  to- 
ward them.  If  they  are  approached 
in  the  right  way  they  are  very  friendly, 
and  they  greatly  esteem  the  friendship 
of  white  men  whom    thev   like   atid 
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respect.  They  are  staunch  in  friend- 
ship, honest  and  truthful,  but  bitter 
and  implacable  in  enmity. 

A  few  of  the  men  can  speak  some 
words  of  English,  nearly   all    speak 
Spanish.     Some  speak  the  Navajo  dia- 
lect, and  many  of  the  women  under- 
stand Spanish  to  a  certain  degree,  al- 
though few  of  them  speak  a  word  of 
English.     Their  own  dialect  is  rather 
more  harsh  than  other  Indian  dialects. 
There  are  comparatively  few  words  in 
their    language,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
master,  as  a  word  may  have  many  diff- 
erent meanings,  according  to  the  way 
it  is  inflected.     They  have  a  system  of 
notation  running  to  one  hundred.  After 
counting  to  that  number  they  begin 
at  one  again,  making  a  mark  for  each 
one    hundred.     Considering  the   few 
words    at    their  command,    and    the 
meagerness  of  their  language,  some  of 
them  are  very  eloquent.    The    force 
of  the  spoken   words  is  greatly    en- 
hanced   by  their  intense  earnestness 
when  speaking  upon  serious  subjects, 
by    their    indescribable    dignity,    by 
their  sparkling  eyes    and    by    their 
magnificent  powers   of    gesticulation 
in   which    they    have    no    superiors. 
Buckskin    Charley,     the    war  chief, 
who,    like    many    a    white    man,    is 
painted  worse  than  he  is  by  his  ene- 
mies, recounted  to  me  the  history  of 
his  life,  speaking  in  the  Ute  dialect, 
his     language     being     translated    to 
me  by  a  competent  interpreter.     An 
extract   or    two   may    serve   to    give 
some    idea     of  Indian    thought  and 
eloquence.      The   first    extract    from 
his  story  is  an  account  of  a  battle  he 
took  part  in,  and  is  given   almost 
verbatim  as  translated. 

**In  an  old  time  a  great  road 
came  from  the  States  to  the  city  of  /; 
Santa  Fe.  On  the  east  side  of  that 
road,  away  on  the  wide  plains,  I  and 
six  other  Utes  went  once  to  hunt 
buffalo.  We  killed  great  numbers 
of  buffalo,  and  about  the  middle  of 
one  day  we  packed  our  meat  and 
hides  onto  pack  horses  and  started 
for  home,  wanting  to  reach  our  camp 
because  we  had  used  all  the  water 
Vol.  iv-33 


we  had  with  us.  Two  of  our  men  rode 
ahead,  and  after  we  had  ridden  a  little 
distance,  we  saw  those  two  men  turn 
and  ride  toward  us,  coming  as  fast  as 
their  horses  could  run.  When  they 
came  near  us  they  waved  their  hands 
and  called  out : 

"  *  Comanches  !    Comanches  !     The 
Conianches  are  coming'! ' 

' '  Then  the  Comanches  came  in 
sight ;  many,  many  of  them,  spread 
out  in  ten  long  rows,  and  riding  hard 
toward  us.  As  there  were  but  seven 
of  us  we  turned  and  ran,  letting  our 
pack  horses  go  where  they  w^ould,  as 
it  would  have  put  us  in  danger  to 
try  to  keep  them.  When  we  had  rid- 
den for  about  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  we  saw  ten  men  of  our  own 
people  riding  toward  us,  and  we  were 
very  glad,  and  we  ran  our  horses  to 
meet  them.  I  had  but  a  bow  and 
arrows,  but  my  bow  was  good  and  my 
arrows  had  points  of  steel.  Only  one 
of  all  our  people  had  a  gun,  as  that 
was  before  the  time  many.  Indians  had 
guns.     Almost  as  soon  as  we  reached 
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our  ten  friends  the  Comanches  were 
upon  us.  There  was  no  place  to  run, 
as  pur  horses  were  tired  ;  we  had 
but  one  gun  ;  we  were  very  few  and 
the  Comanches  were  very  many,  but 
I  knew  we  had  to  fight,  and  I  rode 
up  and  down  before  the  Utes  and  I 
said  to  them  :  ^ 

*''Utes,    now   has  come  our  time 
to    die.    We  cannot    run    from    the 
Comanches.   We  have  but  one  gun ;  we 
are  but  seventeen  men  and  they  are  a 
great  many,  and  they  will  kill  us  all. 
But  we  will  fight  bravely,  and  we  will 
die  together  like  men  and  Utes.     But 
before  we  die,  many  Comanches  must 
die.     Come,   be  of  brave  hearts,  be 
brave  men,   and  let  us  fight  and  die 
so  bravely  that  our  people  will  for- 
ever speak  to  their  children  of  how 
brave   we    were.     Our    people    have 
fought  the   Comanches    always,    the 
Comanches  have  killed  many  of  our 
friends,  they  have  stolen  many  of  our 
horses,    they   have    taken    many    of 
our  wiomen,-  and  now  before  we  die 
let  every  man  pay  off  his  debt  to  the 
Comanches  for  the  wrongs  they  have 
done  us.     When  the  Comanches  kill 
one  of  us,  then  let  us  try  to  kill  three 
Comanches.     When  we  are  all  killed 
but  two,  let  those  two  stand  side  by 
side  and  fight.     And  when  the  Utes 
are   all  killed  but  one,  let  that  last 
one-  die  killing   Comanches.     If  the 
Comanches  kill  your  horse  from  un- 
der you,    stand  on  the  ground    and 
fight ;  if  they  break  one  of  your  legs, 
stand  on  the  other  leg  and  fight ;   if 
they  break  both  your  legs,  lie  on  the 
ground  and  kill  Comanches  until  you 
are  too  weak  to  put  an  arrow  to  your 
bow.     Come,    be  brave,  let  us  fight 

like  Utes  !  * 

**  Then  were  my  men  of  good  hearts 

they  were  Utes,  they  were  brave,  and 

I  had  cheered  them  although  I  was 
not  yet  a  chief.  Then  the  chief  who 
was  with  us  told  me  to  command  the 
fight.  We  could  not  live  always,  we 
must  die  some  time,  and  I  believed 
that  in  that  fight  we  would  all  die, 
but  no  fear  was  in  my  heart,  nor  has 
fear  ever  been  in  my  heart. 


*  *  Then  the  Comanches  came  close 
to  us,  and  they  rode  up  and  down 
before  us,  calling  to  us  and  telling  us 
our  time  had  come  to  die.  Then  they 
shot  a  great  volley  at  us,  and  in  less 
than  the  beating  of  a  heart  we  had 
shot  back  at  them,  and  all  the  time 
we  were  very  close  together.  Their 
first  shots  killed  one  of  our  horses, 
and  their  next  shots  killed  one  of  our 
men  who  was  a  good  friend  to  me, 
and  then  we  called  out  to  them  : 

"  *  You  Comanche  dogs,  you  eaters 
of  dogs,  we  will  kill  you  all !  * 

' '  Then  the  fight  was  fast  and  hard 
and  hot,  and  we  fought  for  many 
hours,  fighting  until  the  sun  \yas 
almost  gone.  My  men  fought  like 
men  who  fear  nothing,  and  they  were 
so  brave  and  so  mad  with  anger  that 
the  great  band  of  Comanches  became 
afraid,  and  after  we  had  killed  some 
of  them  they  turned  and  ran  from  us 
like  cowards.  We  were  brave  men, 
wehadgood/^-^->^'^«-^^,  and  so  well 
did  we  fight  that  but  one  of  us  was 
killed,  although  more  were  hurt. 

*'  When  the  fight  was  over  we  were 
worn  out,  for  we  had  had  no  water  all 
day.  We  tied  our  horses  to  pegs  and  we 
threw  ourselves  on  the  ground  and 
slept  until  the  sun  came  up,  and  then 
we  buried  our  dead  friend  and  killed 
a  horse  over  his  grave,  so  that  he 
might  have  a  horse  in  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds. 

''Then  we  rode  in  sorrow  to  our 
camp,  and  our  people  grieved  because 
one  of  us  was  dead,  and  the  women 
relations  of  the  dead  man  cut  off  their 
hair  and  wailed  in  sorrow  for  many 
days,  and  all  our  men  met  together 
and  swore  to  kill  any  Comanches  they 

might  meet." 

The  following  extracts  from  the 
chiefs  conversations  are  inserted  here 
because  they  throw  some  light  upon 
the  relations  of  the  white  and  red 
races,  viewed  from  an  Indian's  stand- 
point. - 

*'The  way  the  times  are  now  has 
made  me  many  troubled  thoughts. 
I  am  now  too  old  to  learn  like  the 
white  men,  and  I  was  not  born  soon 
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enough  to  live  out  all  my 

life  like  the  Utes  of  the  old 

time  lived.    I  once  thought 

the  white  people  were  very 

bad  people  and  that  they 

did  much  wrong  ;   and  tlie 

whites  thought  the  Indians 

were  very  bad  people  and 

did  much  wrong.      But  I 

think  different  now,  for  I 

understand  more  of  the  laws 

that  came  from  the  God. 

I/)ng,  long  time  ago  our 

god  put  us  on  earth  and 

told  us  to  fight,  to  hunt, 

and  to  take  from  each  other 

in  war.     Your  god  put  the 

Americans     on     earth     to 

farm,  to  read  in  books,  and 

to  know  many  more  things 

than  the  Indians  know. 
The  reason  the  white  men 
know  so  much  is  because 
their  god  gave  them  the 
power.  The  Indians  did  as 
their  god  told  them  ;  the 
white  men  did  as  their  god 
told  them ;  but  the  white 
men  did  not  understand  the  Indians, 
and  the  Indians  did  not  understand 
the  white  men,  and  they  were  enemies. 
Your  laws  say :  *  If  a  man  kill  he 
shall  be  taken  ; '  our  laws  do  not 
say  so.  Your  laws  say  one  thing,  our 
laws  say  another  thing,  and  we  have 
not  understood  each  other.  But  I 
believe  that  the  white  men's  laws  are 
good  for  the  white  men,  and  the  Indian 
laws  good  for  the  Indian,  and  that 
when  the  white  men  and  the  Indians 
understand  more  of  each  other  they 
will  no  longer  hate  each  other.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  all  peoples  know  what 
God  meant  they  will  all  be  friends 
with  each  other  ;  all  Indians,— the 
Utes,  the  Navajoes,  the  Comanches, 
the  Arapahoes — and  the  Americans, 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  black  people." 
This  chief,  his  words  accompanied 
by  the  most  eloquent  gestures,  and 
emphasized      with       flashing      eyes, 
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told  me  many  strange,  wild  tales 
of  his  people,  tales  of  murder  and 
bloodshed,  with  no  idea  that  the  deeds 
were  wrong;  but  he  also  told  me  many 
thoughts  he  had  upon  the  future  of  his 
people,  upon  their  relations  with  the 
whites,  and  of  things  a  semi-savage 
Indian  would  not  be  supposed  to 
think  about. 

The  Utes  are  a  little  nation,  and  are 
recognized  as  such  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  their  own  rulers, 
their  own  priests,  their  own  laws,  their 
simple  manufactures  and  their  limited 
pastimes.  They  are  of  interest  as  being 
a  people  of  to-day  who  live  according 
to  the  savage  customs  of  a  thousand 
years  ago.  They  are  almost  savage 
as  yet,  but  within  a  few  years  their 
customs  will  have  undergone  many 
changes,  and  they  will  have  become 
parties  to  the  great  scheme  of  Amer- 
ican civilization. 


THE   WALNUT   IN   CALIFORNIA. 


BY  WAYNK  SCOTT. 


CALIFORNIA  is  a  state  of  great 
possibilities.  Its  development 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  Enough 
has  already  been  done,  however,  to 
show  that  the  State  in  its  entirety  is 
capable  of  producing  almost  everything 
known  in  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
kingdoms.  And  as  the  years  roll  on, 
each  season  brings  to  light  some  new 
and  strange  discovery  going  to  show 
that  her  resources  are  well-nigh  inex- 
haustible. 

Indiscriminate  propagation  has  had 
more  to  do   with  the  tardy  develop- 
ment of  the  products  of  the  State  than 
all    other     causes    combined.       The 
climate  and  soil  are  present,  but  the 
experience  is  lacking,  and  there  is  too 
great  hurry    indulged    in    to    bring 
about    a    proper    development.     The 
virtue  to  **make  haste  slowly*'  has 
never  been  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  average  Califomian,  who 
is,    as     a     rule,    more     anxious    to 
realize  quantity  than  to  develop  qual- 
ity, and  for  this  reason  a  false  idea 
exists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
reference  to  the  products  of  the  State. 
Whenever  a  superior  quality  of  fruit 
is  produced    it  is  shipped  east,  and 
the    consumers    there    imagine    that 
their  purchases  represent  the  average, 
if  not  the   entire  crop  of  the  State. 
The  eastern  visitor  being  compelled 
to  put  up  with  the  inferior  stock  left 
for    the    home     market,     exclaims: 
*'  Why,  this  is  not  like  the  California 
fruit  we  get  in  the  East,"  and  thus  a 
false  impression  is  produced  at  both 
ends  of  the  line,  which  is  detrimental 
to  our  home  interests.     Time  will  cor- 
rect this  evil,  and  already  the  consci- 
entious growers  of  the  State  are  labor- 
ing to  effect  that  end. 

Of  all  branches  of  horticulture  so 
far  experimented  upon  in  California, 
there    is    probably    no    one   so  little 


understood  as  the  culture  of  walnut 
trees.  Many  causes  have  operated  to 
bring  about  this  effect.  More  than 
forty  years  ago  the  *' Los  Angeles " 
walnut,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  first  cultivated  at  the  old  mission 
of  that  name,  was  introduced,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most 
delicate  variety  of  walnut,  its  indis- 
criminate propagation  was  not  an 
unqualified  success. 

By  constant  propagation  from  the 
seed,  it  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
until  its  cultivation  is  a  barren  waste 
of  time,  and  the  tree  occupies  a  place 
that  should  be  used  for  something  of 
a  more  profitable    nature.     And  yet 
this  same  barren  tree  can  be  grafted 
into  a  Praeparturien,  or  other  variety, 
and  made  very  profitable.     By  itself 
it  blooms  irregularly,  and  is  therefore 
unreliable  as  a  bearer,  and  is  extreme- 
ly tender  as    a  plant.     The  Juglans 
regia,    as     the     English     walnut    is 
known    to    botanists,    is    unisexual, 
bearing  both  the  staminate  and  the 
pistilate  flowers.     It  is  a  native    of 
Persia  and  Himalaya,  and  was  culti- 
vated by  the  Romans  during  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,    B.    C,  forty-two  years. 
It  is  at  this  time  being  extensively 
cultivated  throughout   Southern  Eu- 
rope, and  does  well  even  in  England, 
although    in    that  trying  climate  it 
does  not  begin   to  bear  until  it  has 
attained    its     twenty-fifth    year.      It 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet.     There  are  many  vari- 
eties, not  all  equally  profitable,  and 
with  regard  to  the    propagation    of 
which  there   are    as  many    opinions 
expressed  as  there  are  growers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
area  of  land  suitable  for  successful 
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Ute^^Sn  important  Shoshonean  aivi- 
sionj  related*"linguistically  to  the  Paiute, 
Chemehuevi,   Kawaiisu,  and    Bannock. 
They  formerly  occupied  the  entire  cen- 
tral and  w.  portions  of  Colorado  and  the 
E.  portion  of  Utah,  including  the  e.  part 
of  Salt  Lake  valley  and  Utah  valley.    On 
the  s.  they  extended  into  New  Mexico, 
occupying  much  of  thcf  upper  drainage 
area  of  the  San  Juan.    They  appear  to 
have  always  been  a  warlike  people,  and 
earlv  came  into  possession   of    horses, 
which  intensified  their  aggressive  char- 
acter.   None  of  the  tribes  practised  agri- 
culture.   Very  little  is  known  of  their 
social  and  political  organization,  although 
the  seven  Ute  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  one 
time  organized  into  a  confederacy  under 
chief  Tabby  (Tafwi).     Dialectic  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  language,  but  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  great  and  probably  pre- 
sented little  diflaculty  to  intercourse  be- 
tween the  several  bands  or  geographical 
bodies.    In  the  n.  part  of  their  range,  in 
Utah,  they  appear  to  have  become  con- 
siderably intermixed  by  marriage  with 


their   Shoshoni,    Bannoek    fnd    Paiute 
kindred,  and  on  the  s.  with  the  Jicanlla 

^^he^first  treaty  with  the  Ute,  one  of 
peace  and  amity,  was  concluded  Dec  30, 
1849      By  Executive  order  of  Oct.  3,  i»bi, 
Uintah  valley  was  set  apart  for  the  Uinta 
tribe  and   the  remainder  of   the   land 
claimed   by   them  was   taken  without 
formal  purchase.    By  treaty  of  Oct.  7, 
1863,  the  Tabeguache  were  assigned  a 
reservation  and  the  remainder  of  their 
land  was  ceded  to  the  United  States     On 
Mav  5  1864,  various  reserves,  establishea 
in  1856  and  1859  by  Indian  agents,  were 
ordered  vacated  and  sold.      By  treaty  of 
Mar.  2,  1868,  a  reservation  for  the  iaDe- 
guache,    Moache,  •  Capote,   Wiminuche, 
Yampa,  Grand  River,  Uinta   and  other 
band^  was  created  in  Colorado  and  the 
remainder  of  their  l^ands  rehnquish^B^^^ 
but  bv  agreement  of  Sept.  13,  lo/^i  a  Pf^ 
of  this  reservation  was  ceded  to  theUnited 
States.     When  it  was  found  that  a  portion 
of  this  last  cession  was  included  in  tne 
Uncompahgre  valley,  the  part  so  included 
wL  retroceded  to  the  Ute  by  Executive 
order  of  Aug.  17,  1876.     By  Executive 
order  of  Nov.  22,  1875,  the  Ute  res.  was 
enlarged,  but  this  additional  tract  was 
^stored  to  the  Public  domain  by  order 
nf  Aug  4  1882.    By  act  of  June  18,  1878, 
a  por^n  of  the  Jt  of  May  5,  1864  was 
repealed  and  several  tracts  included  in 
[he  reservations  thereunder  established 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain.     Un- 
der agreement  of  Nov.  9, 1878,  the  Moache 
Capote,  and  Wiminuche  ceded  their  right 
to  the  confederated  Ute  res.  established 
by  the  1868  treaty,  the  United  States  agree- 
ing to  establish  a  reservation  for  them  on 
San  Juan  r. ,  which  was  done  by  I^xeaitive 
order  of  Feb.  7, 1879.    On  Mar.  6, 1880,  the 
Southern  Ute  and  the  Uncompahgre  ac- 
knowledged an  agreement  to  settle  respec- 
tively on  La  Plata  r.  and  on  the  Grand 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  while 
the  White  River  Ute  agreed  to  move  to 
the  Uinta  res.  in  Utah.     Sufficient  agri- 
cultural land  not  being  found  at  the  point 
designated  as  the  future  home  of  the  Un- 
compahgre, the  President,  by  Executive 
ordSof  JaA.  5, 1882,  established  a  reserve 
for  them  in  Utah,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  defined  bv  Executive  order  ot  Jan. 
ri882      By  act  of  May  24,  1888,  a  part 
of  the  Uinta  reservation  was  restored  to 

'""'TC^CrnVie  lands  in  Colorado 
were  in  part  subsequently  allotted  in  sev- 
TraUv,  and  on  Apr.  13, 1899  523,079  acres 
were  opened  to  settlement,  the  remainder 
(483, 750  acres)  being  retained  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Wiminuche.  A  large  part  of 
theUinta  valley  res.  in  Utah  has  also  been 
allotted  in  severalty,  more  than  a  million 
acres  set  a^^^^  as  forest  and  other  reserves 
andmorethan  a  million  acres  more  opened 


to  homestead  entry;. the  residue  (179,194 
acres  under  reclamation)  is  unallotted  and 
unreserved.  Of  the  Uncompahgre  res 
in  Utah,  12,540  acres  have  been  allotted 
and  the  remainder  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  act  of  June  7,  1897. 

Various  numerical  estimates  of  the  Ute 
have  been  made  from  t.ime  to  time,  but 
they  are  generally  unreliable,     i  he  rest- 
less character  of  these  Indians  and  their 
unfriendly  spirit  have  rendered  a  correct 
census  or  even  a  fair  estimate  impossible. 
Some  estimates  have  included  many  Pai- 
ute, while  others  have  included  only  a 
portion  of  the  Ute  proper,  so  that  the 
figures  have  varied  from  3,000  to  10,(m 
An  estimate  of  4,000  for  the  year  18/0 
would  probably  be  within  safe  bounds. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  combined  num- 
bers of  the  several  Ute  bands  ever  ex- 
ceeded 10,000.     The  official  reports  give 
3  391  as  on  the  several  reservations  in 
1885,   and    2,014    in    1909.     They  have 


GROUP    OF    UTE    MEN     (oURAY,    SEATED.    IN    M.ODLe) 


been  classed  as  follows:  Capote,  Cum- 
umbah,    Kosunats,    Moache,    Pahvant, 
Pikakwanarats,  Sanpet,  Seuvarits,  Tabe- 
guache, Timpaiavats,  Uinta  Wiminuche 
fampa.      According    to    Hrdlicka     he 
three  divisions  now  recognized   by  tne 
Ute  are  Tabeguache  or  Uncompahgre, 
Kaviawach  or^  White   River    Ute    and 
Yoovte  or  Uinta.     Sogup  and  Yubuin- 
cariri  are  given  as  the  names  ot  former 
bands.      Most  of  the  divisional  names 
have  become  obsolete,  at  least  m  official 
reports,  and  the  Ute  on  the  several  reser- 
vations are  now  classed  under  collecti  ^ 
Lms.     These,   with  their ,  numbers  m 
1909,  were  as  follows:  Wiminuche  under 
the  Ft  Lewis  school,  Colo.,  454;  Capote 
aBd   Moache  under  the  Southern    Ute 
school,  Colo.,  352;  Uinta    443)  Uncom- 
nahgre  (469)  and  White  River  Ute  (296) 
Sndir  the  Uintah   and  Ouray  agency, 

^^n '  July,  1879,  about  100  men  of  the 
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UTENSILS — UTINA 


[b.  a.  e. 


clan  ( Wrightin  Ind.  Aff.  R*^p., 348, 1843). 
Not  identified. 

TJrn-burial.    This  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  which  consisted  of  the  buria| 
of  cremated  or  noncremated  human  n 
mains  in  vessels  that  were  covered,  un^ 
covered,  or  inverted  over  the  remainsJ 
was  practised  in  places  by  the  Indians] 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  the  territory  no^ 
forming  the  United  States,  principally  ii 
the  S.,  but  nowhere  has  it  been  found 
be  exclusive  and  apart  from  other  forms 
of  burial.     The  custom  continued  int 
the  historical  period  (Yarrow,  Moore). 
Noncremated  human  remains  were  buri(  ' 
in  vessels  of  stone,  covered  in  varioi 
ways,   in    s.   California  (Yarrow),    the 
only  locality  in  the  United  States  when 
stone  vessels  are  known  to  have  beei 
used  for  burial  purposes.   Similar  remains 
have  been  found  in  a  covered  receptacle 
of  earthenware  in  Tennessee  (Holmes). 
In  Alabama,  where  alone  plural  buriaW 
of  noncremated  remains  in  a  single  vesj 
eel  are  sometimes  met  with,  unbumee 


White  River  agency,  Colo.,  roamed  from 
their  reservation  into  s.  Wyoming  to  hunt. 
During  this  time  some  forests  were  fired 
by  railway  tiemen,  resulting  in  great  loss 
of  timber,  and  calling  forth  complamt 
against  the  Indians,  who  were  ordered  to 
remain  henceforth  on  their  reservation. 
In  Sept.  the  agent.  Meeker,  was  assaulted 
after  a  quarrel  with  a  pettv  chief,  and  re- 
quested military  aid,  which  was  granted. 
Orders  were  later  issued  for  the  arrest  ol 
the  Indians  charged  with  the  recent  for- 
est fires,  and  Maj.  Thornburgh  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  190  men.    Suspecting  the 
outcome,  the  Indians  procured  ammuni- 
tion from  neighboring  traders  and  in- 
formed the  agent  that  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  would  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  war.     On  Sept.  20  Thornburgh's  de- 
tachment was  ambushed,  and  their  leader 
and  13  men  were  killed.    The  command 
fell  back.     On  Oct.  2  a  company  of  ^v- 
alry  arrived,  and  3  days  later  Col.  Mer- 
ritt  with  600  troops  reached  the  scene. 
At  o  r  near  the  agency  the  bodies  of  Meeker 
and  7  employees  were  found;  all  "^t  one 
of  the  agency  buildings  had  been  rifled 
and  burned.   The  conflict  was  soon  ended, 
mainly  through  the  peaceful  attitude  and 
influence  of  chief  Ouray. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  about  400  Ute, 
chiefly  of  the  White  River  band,  left  their 
allotments  and  the  Uintah  res.  ii^  Utah 
to  go  to  the  Pine  Ridge  res.,  S.  Dak., 
there  to  enjoy  an  unrestricted  communal 
life.    They  made  the  journey  leisurely, 
and  although  no  depredations  were  com- 
mitted  on    the   way,    settlers    became 
alarmed.    Everv  peaceful  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  absentees  to  return  to  Utah, 
but  all  excepting  45,  who  returned  home, 
remained    obdurate,   and    after   having 
been  charged  with  petty  thefts  while  in 
Wvoming,  the  matter  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department, 
troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  in  October, 
and  the  Indians  accompanied  them  peace- 
fully to  Ft  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  in  November. 
In  the  following  spring  (1907)  arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  the  absentee 
Ute  were  assigned  4  townships  of  the 
Chevenne  River  res.,  S.  Dak.,  which  was 
leased  by  the  Government,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ute  annuity  fund,   for  5  yeara. 
The  Indians  were  removed  in  June  to 
their  new  lands,  where  they  remained 
until  the  following  June  (1908),  when,  at 
their  own  request,  they  were  returned  to 
their  old  home  in  Utah,  arriving  there  in 
October.    Cf.  Yuta. 

Digger  TIte.-Marcy,  Army  Life,  229.  1866  (appar 
ently  a  general  name  for  the  Ute)  Eutehs.- 
Schoolcrlft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  498,  1856.  Eutow  - 
IrvTg,  Rocky  Mts.,  ii^  213, 1^7.  G'^^^PPJ,^ 
dianB.-Pattie,  Pers.  Narr.,  101,  1833.  o«J*J»- 
Domenech  Deserts,  ii,  4, 1860.  late-go.-Mooney 
in  Hth  Rep  B.  A.' E.  1043, 1896  (Kiowa  name). 
ietan'-See  under  that  name. .^I^.t^rEscudero 
Not   de  son.   y  Sin..   67,  1849    (=  luta).     Jut 


joat.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864.    Mactcinge- 
ha  wai°.— Dorsey.  (pegiha  MS.  Ditt.,  B.  A. 


na  wai°. — uumcy.  \,x:^iiin  ^.^.j.  I'.v  I.,  - K-.  1'  7o 

(=  'rabbit-skin  robes':  Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
koh-tau-hai'-to-ni-o.— H  a y d  e  n ,    E t  li  n  og .    and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862  (=  'the  bhick  men  : 
Chevenne   name).    Muxtawatan.— ten    Kale, 
Reizen,8, 1885  C  black  people':  Cii^oennenaine). 
Naiuia  kwe.-ten  Kate,  ibid..  7  cdeer-huntmg 
men ':Zufii name).    No-o-chi.-A.  Hrdh6tan,inf  n, 
1907.    No-o-chi-uh.-Ibid.    No-onch.-lbid      (own 
name).     Nota-a.— ten  Kate,  op.  cit.,  6  (Miv-aho 
name).    Notch.— Ibid..  8  (own  nanu').    »}»^;- 
Ibid.  (alternative  of  Notch),    auazula.— Zfirate- 
Salmer6n  (ca.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunslnne.  183.  Jan., 
1900  (a  province;  name  in  Jemez  language:  seem- 
ingly the  Ute).    Qu8uta8.-Ibid.    Saj»a  wicaia — 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E^  184.   ibisz 
( Dakota  name) .    Sarpa  wee-cha-cha.— Corliss,  JUa- 
iotah  MS.  vocab.,  6.    A.    E.,    m,    18'      (Te- 
ton name;  intended   for  Sapa  wi6aSa,     Black     . 
people').    Spanish  Yutes. -Fremont    Exped.  to 
kocky  Mts.,  141,  IHM.    Ta'hana. -Hodge,   tield- 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Taos  name).     T"ngawup- 
tuh.-Stephen  iii  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  30. 1891  (former 
Hopi  name).    Utahs.-Vftrgas  (1694)  quok-d  by 
Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  404.  1869.    JJtas.- 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v,  41o,  1847     ^taws.- 
Parker,  Journal.  79,  1840.    Ute.-Bent  _(lH4b)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  193, 1850.    "OtBia.-Voth, 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  267,  1906  (Hopi  name) 
■Waateii!Ht*.-Curtis,  N.  Am.   Ind..    v,  lo4,  1909 
('black':    Atsina  name).      Yita.-Mediavilla  y 
Ascona  (1746),  doc.  in  Colegio  de  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer6taro,    Mex.,  K,  leg.  5,  no.  6.      Yi'ilit*- 
Rmentel,'Lenguas,  ii,  347, 18«^  (c^V^^^^^i^.J^^Ii^^, 
Comanche).  Yota. -Curtis,  N.Am  l"d-.  I'l-^^- ^^J 
(Jicarilla  Apache  form).    Youtah.-Gebow,  Sh  - 
sho-nay  Vocab.,  21.  1868  (Shoshoni  imme^    You- 
taa.-DuflotdeMofras, ExpL.n, 335, 1844.   Youta-- 
Smet.  Letters.  36,  1843.    Yu'hta.-'ia  sche     Co- 
mancheMS.  B  A. E.  (Comanche name) .   Yulas.— 
?scudero  Not  Nuevi-MC.x.  83  1849.    Wm.- 
Writer  (ca.  1702)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,   v, 
i50   ?857  torozco  y  Berm.  p.  59,  says  Maricopa 
name).  Yut&.-Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,B.  A.  E 

?£? (Kan^s  name).'  Tfu^°^»-Br '^v'nJim'i  - 
of  Ariz  118  1884  (Hopi  name).  Yutamo.— 
sLplien 'in  8th  Rep.  B.\l  35, 1  WHopi  nam^^ 
Yuta8.-Gregg,  Comm  Prairies,  i,  28o  1844  Yu 
Uwat8.-Mooney  in  17th  Rep  B.  A  E.  167.  1898 
rso  called  bv  Plains  tribes).  Yute.— barrara, 
^ah-to^ah,?l5,1850.  ?-"»  "Doc.  of  1720 quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v  183. 1890. 

XTtensils.     See   Implements,   lieceptncles. 

TTtenstank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Mattapony  r.  in  Caroline  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 

1819. 
TTthlecan.     See  Oohchan.  , 

Utikimitnng.    A  village  of  the  Tahrping- 

miut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  shore  of 

Cumberland  sd.  ^  .  ,,  looa 

Utiqimitung.-Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Utina   (Timucua:   uti,   land;    na,   my: 
'  my  country ' ) .     In  the  narrative  o    the 
French  Huguenot  colony  in  \  lorida,  1 564, 
Utina,  Ouae  Utina,  or  data  Ouae  Utina, 
is  given  as  the  name  of  the  head  chief  of 
the  Timucua,  and  on  the  De  Bry  map  of 
1591  (Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  1885)  we  hnd 
Utina  as  a  town  within  the  same  territory. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  title  rather 
than  a  geographic  or  personal  name,  and 
does  not  occur  in  subsequent  Spanish 
history.    Olata,  or  holata,  is  one  of  the  li- 
mucua  titles  for  '* chief,"  and  it  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Creek  language,  (.i .  m.  ) 
Olati  Ouae  Utina.-LaudonniCjre  in  French,  Hist. 
ColK  La.,  243.  1869.    Otina.-Barcia,  E)  jyo,  50. 
1723.    Ouae  Utina.— LaudonniCire,   op  cit.,    ^&t>. 


THE  UTE  WAR. 

Among  the  losses  sustained  by  our  troops  in 
the  recent  tight  with  the  Ute  Indians,  one  of  the 
most  serious  was  the  death  of  that  veteran  In- 
dian fighter  Major  Thomas  T.  Thornburgh,  of 
the  Fourth  Infantry.     This  gallant  officer  was 
born  in  Tennessee,  from  which  State  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  at  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, July  1,  1863.    four  years  later  he  gradu-  , 
ated  and  Avas  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  | 
in  the  Second  Artillery,  June  17,  186Y.     After 
three  years'  service  upon  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts,  he  was  regularly  promoted,  April  21, 1870, 
and  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  was  appomt-  ] 
ed  Major  and  Paymaster,  April  26, 1875.     In  this 
capacity  he  served  upon  the  staff  of  Brigadier- 
General  George  Crook,  with  station  at  Omaha ; 
but  tiring  of  the  inactivity  of  the  life,  he  sought 
and  effected  an  exchange  with  Major  G.  H.  Thom- 
as, Fourth  Infantry,  May  23, 1878.    By  this  trans- 
fer Major  Thornburgh  stepped  above  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  captains  of  infantry  and 
many  lieutenants  of  that  corps,  whose  original 
commissions  antedated  his,  and  procured  the  com- 
mand  of  Fort  Fred  Steele,  in  Wyoming  Territory. 
In  the  fall  of  1878  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  troops  assembled  at  Sidney,  Nebraska,  to  in- 
tercept  the  Cheyennes.     The  latter  crossed  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  near  Julesburg,  and  a  few 
hours  later,  having  been  conveyed  to  this  point  by 
a  special  train,  Thornburgh's  column  was  in  hot 
pursuit.     The  Cheyennes  forded  the  treacherous 
Platte,  with  whose  shifting  quicksands  they  were 
familiar,  and  took  refuge  for  the  night  in  an  ad- 
jacent canon.     Thornburgh  followed,  but  his 
preparations  for  an  immediate  attack  were  foiled 
by  a  dense  fog,  which  rose  from  the  river  and  en- 
veloped it.     In  the  early  morning  smouldering 
fires  revealed  their  lute  proximity,  but  the  Chey- 
ennes had  dispersed.     Their  trail  led  fan-shaped 
into  and  through  the  dreaded  sand-hills.     Thorn- 
burgh followed,  and  during  the  day  accomplished 
not  less  than  eighty  miles.     For  forty-eight  hours 
he  wandered  through  this  terrible  waste,  and  was 
only  relieved  from  extreme  hunger  and  thirst  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  Major  C.  H.  Carlton,  Third 
Cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of  that  regiment.     By 
many  his  failure  was   attributed  to  excess  of 
caution,  but  perhaps  he  only  avoided  then  the 
disaster  that  has  so  recently  overwhelmed  his 

command.         

Major  Thornburgh  was  shot  in  the  breast  and 
instantly  killed  while  gallantly  leading  his  men 
in  a  counter-charge.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid 
physique,  and  if  not  a  brilliant  soldier,  a  very 
earnest,  brave,  ambitious,  and  conscientious  offi-  > 
cer,  and  a  genial,  whole-souled  gentleman.  An 
excellent  horseman,  he  was  the  finest  shot  in  the 
army.  He  hunted  prairie-chicken  and  grouse 
with  an  ordinary  Springfield  rifle.-  When  Dr.  Car- 
ver made  his  superb  score  with  glass  balls  at 
Omaha,  Major  Thornburgh,  at  the  solicitation  of  ^ 
his  numerous  friends,  followed  and  almost  equalled  | 
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it.  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  fruitless  chase 
after  the  Cheyennes,  a  council  was  held  with  Red 
Cloud,  Young-man-afraid-of-his-h<|rses,  and  otlW 
•  er  prominent  Sioux  chiefs  at  Fort  ^eridan.  At 
its  termination  the  Indians  were  in  an  unusually 
amiable  mood,  and  facetiously  compared  the  bat- 

'  tercd  carbines  in  the  hands  of  our  cavalrymen  to 

i   he  ;own  handsomely  mounted  Winchester.  Ma. 

t  •  rr„„„^nT'nrii  scizin*'  at  random  one  ot  tiie 
r„';  Je r^"  Zm  a  sl-er,  challenged  the  group 
■ofTosky  boasters  to  a  trial  of  their  vaunted  weap- 

I  Is     aiver  half  and  quarter  dollars  thrown  into 


the  air,  or  even  nickels,  were  rarely  missed  ;  and 
the  coins  being  too  soon  exhausted,  they  insisted 
on  tempting  his  unerring  aim  with  potatoes, which> 
although  they  grow  particularly  small  in  the 
rugged  Northwest,  he  invariably  cleft  in  their 
flight.  The  braves  stood  aghast  at  such  wonder- 
ful  dexterity,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  eupho- 
nious sobriquet  in  their  own  language,  meaning 
"The-chief-who-shoots-the-stars." 

Major  Thornburgh  was  a  brother  of  the  ex- 
Congressman  of  that  name  from  Tennessee.  He 
leaves  a  wife  (daughter  of  Major  R.  D.  Clark,  i 
Paymaster,  and  niece  of  Paymaster-General  Al- 
VORD,  U.S.A.)  and  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  are  noAv  at  Fort  Fred  Steele. 

The  Ute  Indians  as  a  tribe  are  well  known  to 
travellers  and  scientists  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Indians,  and  occupy  the  range  for  several  hundred 
miles.*  They  have  always  been  peaceable  and  well 
incUned  toward  the  whites,  although  being  native- 
born  savages.  Three  or  four  years  ago  a  hunter 
or  tourist  was  as  safe  in  a  Ute  camp  as  in  any 
Eastern  village,  while  they  heartily  enjoyed  it  if 
they  could  give  their  white  guests  a  little  scare. 
They  are  truly  mountain  Indians,  knowing  every 
crook  and  cranny  for  hundreds  of  miles.  They 
make  frequent  forays  on  the  plains  during  the 
buffalo  season,  and  on  such  expeditions  go  well 
armed,  and  equipped  with  camp  fixtures.  The 
Sioux,  or  Plain  Indians,  have  always  been  their 
inveterate  enemies,  and  when  they  meet,  a  fight 
is  certain ;  but  the  Sioux  have  never  dared  fol- 
low them  to  the  foot-hills  or  mountain  fastnesses, 
where  their  resources  are  such  that  they  could  ^ 
favorably  compete  with  a  powerful  army. 

The  Utes  as  a  nation  have  never  sought  war 
with  the  whites,  or  advance  of  civilization,  but 
have  always  submitted  to  many  indignities,  that 
could  be  related,  rather  than  resent  them  and  in- 
incur  the  ill-will  of  the  great  white  father.     As 
a  specimen  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  it 
can  be  said  that  when  Major  TiiOxMSON  was  Indian 
Agent,  with  head-quarters  at  Denver,  he  always ! 
gave  the  Indians  full  range  of  the  government  of- 
fices, and  let  them  sleep  on  the  floor  at  night  when 
belated.     Also,  Carlos  Gore,  the  largest  dealer 
in  fire-arms,  ammunition,  and  general  outfits,  in- 
cluding beads,  vermilion,  etc.,  would   frequently 
lock  his  store  in  the  evening,  leaving  a  dozen  or 
more  Indians  sleeping  on  robes  on  the  floor,  which 
they  preferred  to  any  bed.     Very  few  of  the  Utes 
can  speak  any  English,  and  it  was  comical  enough 
to  see  a  big  buck  Indian,  followed  by  his  squaw 
laden  with  buffalo-robes,  come  in.   The  buck  would 
hold  up  five  fingers.    Mr.  Gore  would  say,  "  What 
you  want?"  Answer:  "Winchester."  That  would 
be  all  said :  five  robes,  worth  eight  dollars  each — 

^n9pi80J<i  eq:^  ^vii^  qSnouo  (jou  si  %i    'po 
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BY  "NILI/A." 

,FN  years  aeo,  in  Southern  Colorado,  there  quietly 
j,EN  years  ago  iUustriouB 

passed  away  to  the  bpint  L,anQ,  vue 
of  America's  Aborigines,  Ouray,  chief  of  the  Ute 
tribe  of  Indians.   His  long  career  is  marked 
™..    by  fidelity  to  his  .tribe  and  loyalty  to  the       , 
whi^s   his  voice  being  ever  heard  for  justice  and 
S  peace     Born  in  the  Taos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  « 
1829,  near  the  pueblo  of  the  same  name,  |»»«h  of  his 
eari;  life  was  spent  in  the  great  San  Luis  Park  and 
among  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains.     Our  y J 
„.other  was  an  Apache,  and  his  paren  s  -ere  marr  ed 
at  the  Bed  River  Crossing  by  a  priest,  and  when 
mte  Ouray  was  but  a  few  days  old  J-'-  ^^P'- f 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  an  event  said  to  be  the  on^y 
:  Lee  of  the  kind  on  record.    As  he  grew  up  he 
took  part  in  many  encounters  with  hostile  tribes, 
Scipally  with  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  and  Sioux 
'Ttw'asi'n  the  yearl858,  while  "P^j"-'/,^, 
.     -4     «f  \\^o.  pitv  of  Denver  with  thirty  oi  ins 
r XCthe/wIh  Mrimie  boy  then  about  six  ye.s 

lumared  Arapahoes.     rJy  tnrowiDj,  ii»o 
£  :  sVare'he  fought  th.  -emy  bravely  or  fou. 
teen  hours  and  finally  repulsed  them.    And  here 
occurs  a  very  touching  incident  in  the  joung  chief 
iT  When  he  first  discovered  that  they  were  attacked 
by  IhrArapahoes,  he  threw  some  cold  water  into  the 
^c    :f  his'leepi;gson  to  wake  ^m.  bu,  not  being 
ffoMiml  he  threw  a  blanket  over  his  form  in  the 
Hope  otctnc^'aiing  him  until  the  troul^e  was  ove. 
Returning  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  to  the  Plaee 
where  he  had  left  his  son,  he  was  horrified  not  to  find 
£     The  truth  then  flashed  upon  his  senses;  his 
bov  was  worse  than  dead,  and  future  years  confirmed 
Ms  flal    The  boy  was  adopted  into  a  hostile  Ui, 

taught  their  habits  and  —  ^^^^lf^^:^^^_ 
playmates  to  ha^e  the  Ute  ,  the      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

nVU  a  bough  he  himself  and  influential 
;r  -  :"'ssioners  repeatedly  tried  to  get  h.m 
/  ,ss     The  lessons  so  designedly  taught 

...         ame  more  firmly  rooted  as  the  years 
;"  '  „e  was  always  a  hater  of  his  own  tribe 

Ouray  spoke  Spanish  fluently  and  conversed  well 
in  Englsh'  In  1873  he  acted  as  ;nterp-ter  ',et"e*n 
the  Indians  and  Commissioner  Brunot  and.  for  his 
Srvices  in  helping  to  cede  the  San  Juan  country,  the 
Government  settled  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  do 
fars  npon  him.  The  following  year  he  removed  his 
Quarters  to  the  valley  of  the  U«compahgre  ana 
,  built  himself  a  neat  frame  and  adobe  house  near  the 
present  town  of  Montrose,  which  he  furnished  with 
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carpets,  modern  furniture  and  utensils,  and  kept  an 
American  cook.  The  house  is  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  attracts  much  attention  from  passing  tour- 
ists along  the  line  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande 
Bailroad  in  going  to  or  from  Montrose  and  the  town  of  Ouray. 
He  married  his  second  wife,  Chippeta,  in  1864,  who  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  her  chief.  Here 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Umcompahgre,  in  sight  of  the 
towering  mountains  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  with  hills 
and  valleys  close  at  hand,  filled  with  -game  in  plenty,  Ouray 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  rural 

pursuits.  He  owned  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  of  which 
he  cultivated  about  one  hundred.  He  generally  drove  a  car- 
riage and  span  of  horses  and  his  hunting  expeditions  were 
made  on  horseback.  His  hospitality  was  unstinted,  and  many 
an  early  prospector  who  had  reached  Ouray's  house  hungry  and 
"broke"  has  been  taken  in  and  cared  for,  a  sheep  killed  in  his 
honor,  and  sent  on  his  way  rejoicing;  or,  if  the  lone  traveler 
* 

I 
was  sick,  Chippeta  would  take  care  of  him,  until  able  to  be  out 

again.    His  friendship  for  the  Whites  was  loyal  and  lasting. 

He  sent  warning  to  the  white  settlers  when  the  Southern  Utes 
I  were  about  to  break  out.  The  army  officers,  scouts  and  guides 
I  with  General  McKenzie  were  unanimous  in  saying  that,  "the 
j  Utes  were  more  disposed  to  deal  honestly  and  kindly  with  vbite 
I  men  than  any  other  tribe  they  ever  met."     This  was  probably 

due  almost  entirely  to  Ouray's  rule.    Ouray  was  a  large  man,( 
weighing    over   two    hundred  pounds,  of   fine    bearing    and 
presence,  firm,  quiet  and  dignified.    He  never  drank  liquor, 
except  occasionally  a  little  claret  and  water.    He  was  the  best 
shot  in  his  tribe.    He  took  several  newspapers  and  was  weH 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  United  States  laws  and 
governing  bodies,  and  when  in  Washington  he  made  many| 
friends  and  became  quite  attached  to  General  Grant, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood in  helping  to  elect  the  General  to  a  second 
presidential  term.    He  was  not  entirely  unmindful 
of  modern  etiquette  and  tried,  at  least  in  the  prepence 
of  white  people,  to  adapt  himself  to  their  customs. 
Those  who  have  dined  with  him  say  that  he  was 
quite  particular  to  be  au  fait  at  such  times.    In  hia 
dealings  with  the  early  traders  he  was  not  particu- 
larly sharp,  probably  because  he  was  not  naturallyj 
suspicious,  and  it  was  easier  to  take  an  advantage  of 
him  than  most  other  chiefs;  but  he  soon  discovered 
dishonest  attempts,  and  would  go  many  miles  out  of 
his  way  to  sell  the  products  of  the  chase  to  a  trader 
in   whom  he  had  confidence.      He  ruled  his  tribe! 
quietly  but  firmly  and  expected  to  be  obeyed.    On! 
one  occasion  two  of  his  sub-chiefs  were  dissatisfied! 
with  some  of  his  commands  and  they  began  to  "  talk; 


back  "  to  him.    This  could  not  be  tolerated  by  Ouray 
and  with  his  fist  he  promptly  knocked   them  both 
down  on  the  spot.    As  personal   prowess  is  always 
admired  by  the  Indian,  the  old  chief  had  no  further 
trouble  with  his  subordinates.     There  is  no  question 
but  there  would  have  been  several  uprisings  among 
his  tribe,  in  consequence  of  disputes  and  grievances 
with  the  white  settlers,  had  not  Ouray  quickly  put  a 
stop  to  such  outbreaks;  and  scores  of  the  early  set- 
tlers have  the  warmest  regard  and  admiration  for  the 
kind  hearted  old  chief    After  his  death  papers  were 
discovered  showing  that  when  in  Washington  he  had 
joined  a  Methodist  Church— not  because  he  believed 
in  that  particular  religion,  but  because  he  thought 
his  example  might  be  beneficial  to  his  tribe,  whose 
best  interest  he  had  at  heart.    He  was  much  lamented 
and  five  of  his  best  horses  were  killed  to  accompany 
him  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.    So  lived  and 
died  this  remarkable  Indian   chief  possessing  such 
amiable  qualities  and  wisdom — so  unlike  the  usual 
characteristics    of   his  race.    Speaking    before    the| 
Indian  Commission   not  long   preceding  his  death, 
Ouray  delivered  the  following  typical  address : 

"  I  dont  want  to  be  chief.  I  grow  old  and  am 
tottering.  Let  some  young  nAn  with  the  fire  of 
youth  in  his  veins  take  my  place.  I  have  my  farm 
which  I  would  rather  cultivate,  and  watch  the  seed 
planted  by  me  grow  up  and  mature,  than  bedhead 
chief  They  all  come  to  me  with  their  troubles.  I 
know  everything  and  have  all  their  burdens  to  bear. 
Washington  no  want  me  to  give  up  my  position ; 
wants  me  to  stay  to  govern  the  Utes.  I  want  only  to 
be  known  as  Ouray,  the  friend  of  the  white  man." 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  magnificent  monuments 
erected  to  faithful  Indian  braves,  and  some  day  we 
hope  to  see  the  statue  of  Ouray,  in  granite  or  bronze,  on  the 
banks  of  the  swift  Umcompahgre. 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  article  is  from  a 
photograph  of  Ouray  in  the  costume  of  his  tribe,  with  a  few 
civilized  adjuncts,  taken  while  the  chief  was  at  the  Capital, 
during  the  year  1874,  and  is  an  accurate  likeness,  thfe  features 
and  expression  being  faithfully  reproduced. 
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'      All  night  long  the   ctiu.ele:  s,  fcuffled' 
beating   of   the   medicine  tomtom    had 
come    to    U3   across    tlie    hot,    barren, 
,  alkali    flMtH;  all  ui..bt  long  tbo  dismal 
wailing  of  the  bereaved  sqnawsand  the 
lonesome  howl   of   the   masterleas  dog 
crying  like  lost  spirits,  hud    coaio  to  us 
oiatof  ihedarkntiss,  plaintive  and  weird; 
all  night  long  we  had  rolled  and  tossed 
on  our  blankets,  spread  ujou  the   broad 
breast  of   mother  earth,  underneath  the 
eilent,  watchful  stars,  and   now.  as  the 
first  pink  blush  of   breaking   morn    be- 
gan   to  revolve   out  of  infinity   into   a 
newborn  day,  we  rose,  unrefreshed  and 
weary. 

j      A  blood  red  sun  thrust   his  scorching 
rays  across   the  rugged   peaks  of   the 
Book  plateau.  All  nature  seemed  aflame, 
and   as   our  tired,  aching   eyes   sought 
what  rest   there  could    be  found   in  the 
dingy  green  of   the   few   scrub  cedars 
that  marked  the  single  variation   to  the 
otherwise   unbroken  glare  of  whiteness 
a  strange,  sad  procession  emerged  from 
them  and    wended   its  way  toward   us. 
As  it   approached  we  could  see  the  cor- 
tege  plainly.     There  were  the   patient, 
fiad  eyed  women,  their  faces  blackened 
by  charcoal,  their  hair  disheveled,  their 
garments  rent  and  covered   with  ashes. 
There  were  the  favorite  dog   aui  horse  - 
of  the  dead  warrior,   the   latter   fully  I 
equipped,  as  though    ready  for  a   jour- 
ney,  and   so  he   was     There   was   the 
corpse   itself,  borne,  all    bedecked   and  ' 
enshrouded,  to  its   last  earthly   resting 
place. — Lippincott's.  j 
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INDIAN  HOSTILITIES  IN  UTAH. 


MEMORIAL 


OF  THE 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  UTAH  TERRITORY, 


PRAYING 


For  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  Indian  depredations  and  expenses  incurred  in 

suppressing  Indian  hostilities. 


March  9,  1868.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflfairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


The  Honorable  ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 

in  Congress  assembled: 

Gentlemen  :  Your  memorialists,  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  would  most  respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable  body, 
that  for  the  last  three  years  we  have'  had  a  vexatious  Indian  war  on  our  hands, 
the  seat  of  which  has  been  in  Sevier,  Piute,  and  Sanpete,  counties,  extending 
more  or  less  to  the  counties  of  Wasatch,  Utah,  Millard,  Beaver,  Iron,  Washing- 
ton, and  Kane,  rendering  a  strong  military  force  constantly  necessary  in  the 
field.  Colonel  Irish,  former  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  called  on  General 
Conner  to  protect  the  settlements  of  this  Territory  from  Indian  depredations. 
The  general  replied  that  if  those  depredations  were  committed  upon  any  settle- 
ments along  the  overland  mail  line  he  would  protect  them,  but  if  on  settlements 
remote  from  said  line  he  could  not  do  it. 

Colonel  Head,  present  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  called  on  Colonel  Pot- 
ter to  protect  the  settlements  of  this  Territory  where  Indian  hostilities  existed . 
Colonel  Potter  sent  east  for  instructions  in  the  case,  and  received  answer  from 
General  Sherman  that  we  must  rely  on  the  militia  of  the  Territory.  During 
this  war  Sevier  and  Piute  counties  were  abandoned  by  six  extensive  and  flour- 
ishing settlements,  it  being  considered  impracticable  to  defend  them  there  ;  their 
removal  was  effected  at  the  loss  of  nearly  all  they  had,  their  stock  and  teams 
being  mostly  stolen  and  driven  away  by  the  Indians,  and  they  were  removed 
by  the  citizens  of  Sanpete  county.  Likewise  four  settlements  on  the  borders  of 
Sanpete  county  were  broken  up  and  removed  at  much  expense  and  loss.  Also 
fifteen  settlements  in  Iron,  Kane,  and  Washington  counties,  besides  two  or  three 
small  settlements  in  Wasatch  county. 

In  this  war  we  have  furnished  our  own  soldiers,  arms,  ammunition,  transpor- 
tation, cavalry  horses,  and  supplies  for  the  years  1865-*6  and  '7.  We  have  borne 
a  heavy  burden,  and  we  ask  for  compensation  and  aid,  as  most  of  our  citizens 
at  and  near  the  seat  of  this  war  have  become  greatly  reduced  and  impoverished 
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thereby ;  and  likewise  the  other  Bettlements  that  have  had  to  remove  are  more 
or  less  so. 

We  therefore  ask  your  honorable  body  to  appropriate  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  compensate  the  citizens  for  their  services,  transporta- 
tion and  supplies,  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  in  the  Territory  of  Utah 
during  the  years  before  named,  or  so  much  thereof  as  will  cover  these  expenses, 
as  per  vouchers  and  testimonies  now  in  the  adjutant  general's  office,  which  will 
accompany  this  our  memorial,  or  follow  it  at  an  early  day.  And  your  memorial- 
ists, as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

GEORGE  A.  SMITH, 

President  of  the  Council, 
JOHN  TAYLOR, 
Speaker  of  the  House  if  Representatives, 


Approved  February  21,  1868. 


CHARLES  DURKEE, 

Governor  of  Utah. 
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_     Great  Warriors  Never  Work. 
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rom  the  Denver  Tribune,]  J 

Piah,  one  of  the  chiefs  supposed  toi 
be  engaged  in  the  present  outbreakj 
has  be^n  to   Washington.     One  eoldf 
day  Gov.    McCook    came    into    hisk 
office    and    found    Piah    hugging   a*; 
stove.     Thinking  it  a  good  chance  to 
deliver  a  lesson    to    the   Indian,  he 
said:  '*Piah,  wh}'  don't  3'ou  Indi/ins 
plow,  and    raise    crops,    and    build 
houses?     You  ought  to  work.  If  you 
did,  you    would    not    have  to  come 
here  to    borrow    my    fire,  but  could 
buy  fire  of  your     own.     Why    don't 
you  work  like  white  men? 

Piah  straightened   up  at  once  and 
proceeded  to  make   a  speech.     **Me 
great  warrior,"  said  he.     ''Warriors 
no  plow.     Me  go  to  Washington  and  ! 
see  John  Grant."     [Tlie   Indians  all : 
call  Grant   ''John."]     "John  Grant 
great  warrior.     He  no  woik.     He  no 
plow.     Me  see  John   Grant's  squaw. J 
fjhe   no    work,    either,    too.     Great 
warriors  never   work.     Tell  what  do. 

You  say  to  John  Grant  he  come  here 

•  i 

go  with  me.     We   go  out  and  fight 

'Rapahoes   and   Chyennes,    and    kill 

plenty  braves,  and  get  plenty  squaws.  [ 

Then  squaws  work,  and  me  and  John 

Grant  have    bully    good    time.     No  \ 

work — no  plow — no  nothing."  , 

Whether  the  proposition   was  ever.' 


m 


forwarded  to  Gl'ant,  we  do  not  know., 


\  Tbe    Crows   and    VteH    at    tlio    White 

Il4iiiHe.        /  •  *,» 

TUEY  AUE  FBBSBNTKD  TUTHB  P^^SISBXT — HIS 
TALK  TO  THKM. 

The  Crow  and  Ute  Indians,  accompanied  by 
ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Afi'airs,  were  this  morning  pre- 
sented to  President  Qrant,  at  the  Executive 
mansion.  Black4'oot,  chief  of  the  Crows,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  meeting  with  his  Great 
Father,  an4  said  the  Crows  \\TkA  always  been 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  bones  of 
some  of  their  people  were  buried  with  those  of 
white  soldiers,  who  had  fallen  in  the  warfare 
against  tbe  Sioux.  The  President  said  ho  wa<? 
glhd  to  meet  with  them,  and  hear  such  an  ac- 
count of  their  friendship,  and  hoped  it  would 
always  continue  so,  the^overnmant  at  all  times 
being  willing  to  assist  them  to  procure  a  living, 
without  depending  on  the  chase,  aud  he  coun- 
seled them  to  pursue  agriculture,  in  view  of  the 
tide  Qf  emigration  setting  toward  their  country. 
The  President  accompanied  the  delegation  on  a 
visit  to  the  greenhouse,  fcnd  presented  them  to 
Mrs.  Grant  and  Miss  Nellie.  Uray,  a  Uto  chief, 
addressng  Mm.  Grant,  said:— "As  the  Presi- 
dent is  my  father,  you  must  be  my  mother,  and 
as  the  President  is  my  father  and  you  are  my 
mother,  your  daughter  mast  be  my  sister."  Mrs. 
Grant  presented  him  with  a  boquet,  and  la  re- 
turn he  gave  her  a  braldT  of  something  which 
Jooked  like  corn  husks,  as  an  emblem  of  peace. 
After  a  short  time,  the  delegation  withdrew, 
and  vlfiited  the  Treasury  and  other  departments. 
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A  PARTY  of  yte  Indians  recently  found  a 
wbite  man  on  the  oaukH  of  Blue  river,  nearly  ex- 
hausted from  starvation,  and,  althongh  they  took 
him  to  their  camp  and  tried  to  revive  liim,  he  died 
in  a  few  hoi^re.^  He  had  eaten  the  tops  of  Ms 


in  a  few  uours.    ue  nau  < 
boot8«         l£!Il>^       -^^. 
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JHow  a  GoTernor  Bepoaed  a  Ute  Chief. 

'^Gov.  McCook  is  the  man  who  caused 
iColorow's  deposition  as  a  chief.    Dur- 
ing his  administration  Colorow  and  a 
band  of  Utes    came  to   this   city    and 
camped  oh  the  outskirts.    One  day  the 
i  chief  sent  word  that  he  wanted  a  new 
I  tent.     MoCook  dispatched  an  agent  to 
'gee  in  what   condition   Colorow's  tent 
was,  and  the  report  was  that  he  did  not 
need  a  new  tent,  and  McCook  accord- 
ingly refused    l»im.     In  the  afternoon 
while  the  Governor  was  in  his  office  Co- 
lorow came  in  half  drunk,  with  a  re- 
Yolver   in    his   hand,    and    came   over 
where    McCook   was    writing   and  sat 
down.    The  Governor  took  in  the  situa- 
io  n  at  a  glance,  hut  did  not  look  up. 
"  McCook,  liar! "  said  Colorow. 
The  Governor  went  on  writing. 
"McCook   — -   liar!"   repeated  the 
chi^ 
Still  McCook  continued  with  his  work. 

^    "  M«:C<M)k liar,"  said  Colo- 

jrow  reaching  a  climax. 
V  Nevertheless  McCook  would  not  look 
.atliim. 

I  By  this  time  Colorow  had  concluded 
that  there  wjisMo  tight  in  the  Governor, 
and  allowed  the  hand  containing  the  re- 
volver to  drop  to  his  side.  The  move 
was  a  fatal  one.  In  an  instant  McCook 
eeized  his  wrist,  knocked  the  weapon 
I  away  from  him,  and,  catching  the 
astonished  Indian  by  the  neck,  kicked 
him  down  stairs  and  out  into  the  street, 
I  where  thejre  were  a  number  of  Utes 
standing  about.  With  great  tact  M»Cook 
pointed  to  the  prostrate  and  humiliated 
form  of  Colorow,  and  turning  to  the 
Utes  said :  **  No  man  to  lead  braves, 
Colorow  an  old  woman.  Get  a  nmn  for 
a  chief."  Th*m  turning  on  his  heel  h( 
walked  up  stairs.  The  next  day  the 
mortified  Uieg  deposed  Colorow.— i>eA- 
ver  Tribute. 
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I  Rough  on  the  Boetoi .   ^ 

An  iwfal  warning  here  is  for  <I( 
We  read  that  the  measles  have, 
fievously    affected    the    Ute    B 
he  more  the  Medicine  Man  ol  the  triKS 


rummed,  and  danced,  and  wen 
all  manner  of  incantations, 
grew  the  mortality;  until  t 
kinsmali  ol,  the  deceased  led 
to  a  conifdi^ent  j^^o^Mk^  shot 
shgtud  ad 
sil3Se,WQnl 
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dm  here,  what  [ 
up.    . 
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h  on  the  I>«>ttoi: 


An  awfnl  warning  here  is  for  doctors.  | 
"\Ve  read  that  the  measles  have  of  ifi^e" 
grievously  aifected  the  L"te  Indians. 
^'he  more  the  Medicine  i\ian  of  the  tribe 
^rammed,  and  danced,  and  went  through 
all  manner  of  incantations,  the  greater 
arew  the  mortality;  until  the  bereaved 
hinsman  of  the  deceased  led  the  M.  M., 
to  a  convenient  place  and  shot  him  If 
we  should  adopt  that  systom  here,  what 
a  f asilade  would  bytgnt  up. 
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Retake  of  Preceding  Frame 


THE    UTE    MARKIAGE 


DftNCE. 


When   Indian   Maidens   Oifer  Love  Potions 
and  Choose  Their  Husbands. 


AN  INTEBESTINO  BPBINO-TIME  CEBEMONT — 
HUNTING  IN  THE  WOODS  FOB  "LOVE"  WEED — 
EVEBY  TEAB  A  LiEAP  TBAB— MABBIAOE  TIES 
THAT  ABE   NOT   VEBY  BINDING. 


NOT  ONLY  DOES   THE   OLD  FAMII^IAB 
quotation,  "In  the  spring  the  young  man's 
,  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,"  apply  to 
!  the  youths  of  the    Caucasian    race,  but  also  to 
I  oar  red  brothers — the  Indians.    Their  manner 
of  avowing  this  love  may  be  out  of  the  regula- 
tion manner  of  the  white  man,  yet  no  doubt  it 
is  as  sincere  according  to  their  standard  of  the 
moral  obligations,  audit  invariably  leads  to  the 
matrimonial  altar.  t 

The  Utes  have  some  very  interesting  customs 
/or  facilitating  matrimony.  They  believe  in 
much  "marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,"  and 
quite  often  the  maidens  marry  for  the  wealth  of 
ponies,  blankets  or  government  income  of  the 
suitor,  just  like  their  white  sisters. 
*  One  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  Ute  tribe 
is  called  the  "tea  dance."  In  the  spring,  when 
nature  is  beginning  to  don  her  new  apparel  and 
the  leaf  bud  is  just  opening,  the  maiden 
wanders  up  and  down  the  Utah  prairie  and  hill 
in  search  of  the  sweet-smelling  herb  that,  com- 
ing at  this  time  of  the  year,  called  the  "love 
season,"  bears  a  name  which,  translated,  means 
"love  weed."  « 

Tlieir  search  reminds  one  of  school  days  when 
"we  girls"  hunted  so  anxiously  for  the  four- 
leaf  clover.  Up  and  down  the  prairie,  by  the 
brookside,  between  the  rocks,  never  a  nook  or 
cranny  but  is  searched  over  in  quest  of  the 
precious  herb.  Having  found  a  sufficient 
quantity  she  tightens  her  belt,  gathers  her 
shawl  around  her  and  with  a  loyf ul  face  and 
feet  as  fleet  as  the  deer  of  her  own  beloved 
mountains,  she  returns  to  her  wick-i-up. 

A  liOVE    DRAUGHT. 

Did  not  Rebecca  give  Isaac  to  drink  and  he 
loved  her?  Why  should  not  our  copper-Bkinned 
sister,  through  instinct  if  not  knowledge,  give 
her  chosen  a  love  draught  to  effect  a  like  result? 
She  drivers  her  treasure  to  the  old  squaws, 
who  by  its  power,  aided  by  their  incantations, 
have  won  many  husbands,  and,  confident  in  their 
match-making  ability,  the  maidens  leav^  all  to 
them. 

All  the  familiar  haunts  of  the  youchs  are  de- 
serted for  a  few  days.  No  fnore  merry  bare- 
back broncho  races  or  wrestlings  or  dancing  and 
singing  around  the  brush  fires.  The  girls  are 
busy  preparing  new  dresses  and  ornaments. 
Sorne  have  buckskin  dresses  with  yoke  and 
sleeves  beaded  in  beautiful  figures,  all  fringed 
and  belled  from  neck  to  ankle  so  that  "she 
makes  nuisio  wherever  she  goes."  Others  buy 
bright  calico  and  promise  some  "white  squaw" 
"heap  lot  fish"  for  the  making.  One  dress  re- 
quires only  an  hour's  work,  as  it  is  all  one 
piece,  shirt-like,  with  an  opening  in  the  top 
large  enoiigh  to  admit  the  head.  The  sleeves 
are  straight  pieces  open  to  the  shoulder,  and 
often  revealing  arms  worthy  of  a  sculptor's 
chisel.    They  wash  and  perfume  their  bodies 
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witu  Houio  unvivo  ueru  or  cneap  penume  oo 
tained  from    the   trader,  and   their  work   of 
preparation  is  done.    The  boys,  where  are  they? 
Waiting  for  the  girls.     ' 

CALLED  TO  THE  MABBIAOE  DANCE. 

The  seventh  night  of  the  new  moon  after  the 
love  weed  is  found  an  immense  home-made 
drum  calls  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  the  mar- 
riage hall.  This  drum  was  formerly  the  section 
of  a  hollow  tree  with  deer  skin  stretched 
tightly  over  it.  Now  an  empty  cheese  box  cov- 
ered with  light  skin  -takes  its  place.  The  hall 
itself  is  some  large  new  wick-i-up  not  made  of 
"deer  skin  dressed  and  whitened,"  but  of  heavv 
white  ducking.  It  is  brightly  lighted  by  the 
moon  and  stars  shining  through  the  open  door- 
way, and  by  the  large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
wick-i-up,  over  which  is  brewing  the  "love  tea." 
No  chaperons  are  needed  here,  so  the  elders  go 
outside  and  proceed  with  the  music  (?). 

"Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast,"  not  only  when  threatened  with  war, 
but  when  i  Cupid  is  dangerously  near,  and  the 
clamor  these  musicians  produce  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter appreciated  by  them  than  it  would  be  by 
most  of  us.  The  principal  instrument  is  a  largo 
boiuplatted  with  tin,  over  which  ia  fastened  the 
deerskin.  Against  this  tho  India^' musicians 
place  their  fiddles,  consisting  of'  a  stick  of 
pinion  wood  having  saw-like  in  dictations  in 
one  side,  this  rubbed  with-^,  %.  smaller  cir- 
Icular  piece  of  like  wqod.  ''X  grating  and 
buzzing  noise  is  proda(»p3',>l)ut  iio  discord 
is  made  and  most  WK^^^.tUne  is  kept. 
They  chant  or  idng  JK  „  imp  with  this 
music,  but  no  ' ' '  m  ^IIJ||MI  JipliVlt  to  obtain  '« 
the  words  of  the  songTJji^itn  Indian  Avho  un-  | 
derstands  interpreting  the  councils,  "Does  your 
song  mean  this  or  that?"  and  if  he  is  gracious 
enough  to  answer  at  aljrhe  will  say  "Mavise" 
(maybe  so),  or,  "Yes,  alPbout  same.'^  Musicians 
have  attempted  to  gain  the  air.  but  when  it  is 
,  played  on  the  piano  or  organ  it  is  not  distin- 
guishable. 

■     Have  any  of   you    ever    heard  a  charivari  in 

;  some  old-fashioned  country  place?    The  horns, 

bells,  rattling  of    cans  and    pans,  though  more 

discordant,  are  almost  as  pleasant  as  this  Indian 

dance  music. 

THE  YOUNG    BRAVES. 

,  Around  one  side  of  ttie  great  circular  wick-i- 
up  sit  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  in  all  the 
glory  of  now  shirts,  leggins,  gee  strings  and 
beautifully  beaded  moccasins.  Their  faces  are 
painted  in  various  rainbow  tints— obtained  from 
the  usual  source,  the  trader's  store— their  hair 
braided  and  perfumed  with  the  same  precious 
liquid  that  the  maidens  like  and  ornamented 
with  feathers  drawn  from  tail  or  wings  of  hawk, 
eagle  or  rooster  and  colored  with  like  paint 
that  bedaubs  their  own  skin  and  hair.  Their 
neck  and  body — often  down  to  the  waist— and 
arms  are  covered  with  jewelry  of  native  ma- 
terial or  of  bear  teeth,  shells  or  wampum. 

The  braves  seem  to  be  gazing  into  space 
through  tho  wreaths  of  cigarette  and  campfire 
smoke,  yet  they  see  the  warm  love  drink  and 
the  crescent  of  pretty  girls  opposite  them, 
clothed  in  their  charming  gowns  made  pfter  no 
Parisian  style,  yet  in  a  tantalizing  fashion 
which  "half  conceals  and  half  reveals"  the 
bracelet-decked  arm,  the  plump  ornamented 
neck  and  the  round  figure  and  slender  waist. 
The  skirt  is  short  enough  to  show  to  advan- 
tage the  shapely  littb  .(got  encased  in  a  beaded 
moccasin,  the  trim^  anile  above  it,  and  often- 


tftues  a  uainiy  Ditoi  Drown  skin,  as  stockings  are 
not  fashionable  with  them.  They  have  their 
faces  and  finger  tips  painted  with  a  single 
color — red.  This  red  dye  was  formerly,  and 
can  stiU  be,  obtained  from  a  ^fj^  stone  found 
there,  which,  when  placed  in  waiw,  soon  colors  it 
a  beautiful  cardinal.  It  is  less  work  noAv  to  ask 
"ungumonish"  (tho  storekeeper)  to  furnish 
such  a  necessity.  The  red  on  cheek,  chin  and 
forehead  ig  so  slight  that  it  beautifies  and  does 
not  disfigure,  while  that  on  the  fingers  serves 
to  call  attention  to  a  small  hand,  with  tapering 
fingers  and  filbert-sbaped  nails. 

A  maiden's  privilege. 
With  these  western  beauties  every  year  may 
be  a  leap  year,  and  the  maiden  who  has  long 
admired  at  a  distance  some  lithe-limbed,  fleet- 
Tooted  "son  of  the  forest"  may  now  rise  from 
her  tailor  position  and  dip  the  tin  cup  in  the 
love  potion  and  pass  it  to  her  desiried.  He 
may  accept  or  reject.  If  he  does  the  latter  on 
account  of  having  another  sweetheart  he,  of 
course,  promises  to  be  a  brother  to  her.  All  the 
rest  must  choose  before  she  has  another  chance. 
But  some  brave  may  have  been  captured  by 
her  laughing  lips  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  so, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  men  to  choose,* 
will  give  her  to  drink  of  the  magic  liquor.  Her 
love  18  seldom  so  lasting  that  she  will  not  ac- 
cept the  suitor,  and  he  does  not  care  if  he  be 
second  choice. 

When  weary  of  choosing  mates,  or  if  the 
eligibles  are  all  chosen,  the  dance  itself  begins. 
The  wick-i-up  is  too  small  for  this,  so  they  re- , 
tire  to  a  brush  corral  near  by.  This  is  made 
by  driving  small  saplings  in  the  ground,  bend- 
ing the  limbs  and  tying  them  together  to  form 
a  partial  roof.  The  same  music  is  continued 
and  the  dancing  consists  of  keeping  time  to  it 
by  a  thousand  odd  fantastical  gyrations — grace- 
ful, yet  wearisome. 

But  Indians  love  sleep,  so  this  dance  is  not 
kept  up  all  night  as  are  many  others.  After  a 
night's  sleep,  then  eating  and  drinking  during 
the  day,  they  are  ready  to  welcome  the  re- 
cruits for  second  and  third  evenings. 

THEN  ALL  ARE  MARRIED. 

The  dance  lasts  three'days  andhiights,  then  all 
are  married — some*  wedded,  divorced  and  re- 
wedded,  and  a  big  general  feast  ends  the  dance 
for  this  year.  This  is  not  a  well-known  dance, 
like  the  bear,  the  sun  or  schnov  dances,  which 
have  feasts  provided  by  white  friends,  traders 
and  agency  employes,  so  the  dancers  provide 
their  own  refreshments.  Often  the  board  is 
not  full  of  good  "meat  and  mead,"  yet  content- 
ment reigns  supreme. 

After  the  feast,  satisfied  and  childishly  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  tie  is  not  "till  death 
do  us  part,"  but  fully  aware  that  they  can  run 
away  with  a  "handsomer  man"  or  woman  with- 
out any  disagreement,  and  no  loss  unless  the 
husband  should  value  his  wife  so  highly  as  to 
require  a  ,'pony  in  exchange,  they  wend  their 
way  homeward.  This  is  usually  to  the  paternal 
mansior,  v/hich  will  always  hold  one  more,  but 
lucky  for  the  maiden  if  it  be  to  an  unsmoked, 
green-poled  wick-i-up  where  love  can  reign 
without  interference  of  chief  or  mother-in-law 
squaw. 

Though  e.ach  warm-hearted,  simple-minded 
girl  knows  she  is^  to  beccfme  the  absolute  slave 


of  her  husband,  do  all  the  work,  be  the  "hewer 
of  wood  and  the  carrier  of  water,"  and  receive 
blows  and  curses  from  a  too  often  drunken 
master,  get  for  food  only  what  ho  and  the  dogs 
leave,  yet  still  she  searches  for  that  love-weed 
with  as  much  ardor  as  though  it  was  to  bring 
her  a  wedded  life  of  unalloyed  joy  and  bliss. 


THE    UTE    MAKKIAGE 


DON 
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When   IiMlian    Maidens    Offer  Love  Potions 
and  Choose  Their  Husbands. 


AN  INTERESTING  SPBINO-TIME  CEREMONY — 
HUNTING  IN  THE  WOODS  FOR  "LOVE"  WEED — 
EVERY  YEAR  A  LEAP  YEAR— MARRIAGE  TIES 
THAT   ARE   NOT   VERY  BINDING. 
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n^OT  ONLY  DOES  THE  OLD  FAMII^IAR 
-*-^  quotation,  **In  the  spring  the  young  man's 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,"  apply  to 

•  the  Souths  of  the  Caucasian  race,  but  also  to 
our  red  brothers — the  Indians.  Their  manner 
of  avowing  this  love  may  be  out  of  the  regula- 
tion manner  of  the  white  man,  yet  no  doubt  it 
is  as  sincere  according  to  their  standard  of  the 
moral  obligations,  and  it  invariably  leads  to  the 
matrimonial  altar. 

The  Utes  have  some  very  Interesting  customs 
/or  facilitating  matrimony.  They  believe  in 
much  ''marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,"  and 
quite  often  the  maidens  marry  for  the  wealth  of 
ponies,  blankets  or  government  income  of  the 
suitor,  just  like  their  white  sisters. 

>  One  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  Ute  tribe 
is  called  the  "tea  dance."  In  the  spring,  when 
nature  is  beginning  to  don  her  new  apparel  and 
the  leaf  bud  is  just  opening,  the  maiden 
wanders  up  and  down  the  Utah  prairie  and  hill 
in  search  of  the  sweet-smelling  herb  that,  com- 
ing at  this  time  of  the  year,  called  the  ''love 
season,"  bears  a  name  which,  translated,  means 
**love  weed."  « 

Their  Bearch  reminds  one  of  school  days  when 
**we  girls"'  hunted  so  anxiously  for  the  four- 
leaf  clover.  TJp  and  down  the  prairie,  by  the 
brookside,  between  the  rocks,  never  a  nook  or 
cranny  but  is  searched  over  in  quest  of  the 
precious  herb.  Having  found  a  sufficient 
quantity  she  tightens  her  belt,  gathers  her 
snawl  around  her  and  with  a  ioyful  face  and 
feet  as  fleet  as  the  deer  of  her  own  beloved 
mountains,  she  returns  to  her  wick-i-up. 

A  LOVE    DRAUGHT. 

Did  not  Eebecca  give  Isaac  to  drink  and  he 
loved  her?  Why  should  not  our  copper-skmned 
Bister,  through  instinct  if  not  knowledge,  give 
her  chosen  a  love  draught  to  effect  a  like  result? 
She  delivers  her  treasure  to  the  old  squaws, 
who  by  its  power,  aided  by  their  incantations, 
have  won  many  husbands,  and,  confident  in  their 
match-making  ability,  the  maidens  leave  all  to 
them. 

All  the  familiar  haunts  of  the  youchs  are  de-  , 
serted  for  a  few  days.  No  tnore  merry  bare- 
back broncho  races  or  wrestlings  or  dancing  and 
singing  around  the  brush  fires.  The  girls  are 
busy  preparing  new  dresses  and  ornaments. 
Some  have  buckskin  dresses  with  yoke  and 
sleeves  beaded  in  beautiful  figures,  ail  fringed 
and  belled  from  neck  to  ankle  so  that  "she 
makes  music  wherever  she  goes."  Others  buy 
bright  calico  and  promise  some  "white  squaw" 
"heap  lot  fish"  for  the  making.  One  dress  re- 
quires only  an  hour's  work,  as  it  is  all  one 
{)iece,  shirt-like,  with  an  opening  in  the  top 
arge  enough  to  admit  the  head.  The  sleeves 
are  straight  pieces  open  to  the  shoulder,  and 
often  revealing  arms  worthy  of  a  sculptor's 
chisel.     They  wash  and  perfume  their  bodies 


wixu  souio  iirkbitu  iiero  or  cneap  pertume  OD- 
tained  from  the  trader,  and  their  work  of 
preparation  is  done.  The  boys,  where  are  they? 
Waiting  for  the  girls. 

CALLED  TO  THE  MARRIAGE  DANCE. 

The  seventh  night  of  the  new  moon  after  the 
love  weed  is  found  an  immense  home-made 
drum  calls  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  the  mar- 
riage hall.  This  drum  was  formerly  the  section 
of  a  hollow  tree  with  deer  skin  stretched 
tightly  over  it.  Now  an  empty  cheese  box  cov- 
ered with  light  skin  -takes  its  place.  The  hall 
itself  ia  Home  large  new  wick-i-up  not  made  of 
"deer  skin  dressed  and  whitened,"  but  of  heavv 
white  ducking.  It  is  brightly  lighted  by  the 
moon  and  stars  shining  through  the  open  door- 
way, and  by  the  large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
wick-i-up,  over  which  is  brewing  the  "love  tea." 
No  chaperons  are  needed  here,  so  the  elders  go 
outside  and  proceed  with  the  music  (?\ 

"IMusic  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast,"  not  only  when  threatened  with  war, 
but  when '  Cupid  is  dangerously  near,  and  the 
clamor  these  musicians  produce  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter appreciated  by  them  than  it  would  be  by 
most  of  us.  The  principal  instrument  is  a  largo 
box  flatted  with  tin,  over  which  in  fastened  the 
deer  skin.  AgniuRt  this  the  Indian  musicians 
place  their  fiddles,  consisting  ot  a  stick  of 
pinion  wood  having  saw-like  indaatations  in 
one  side,  this  rubbed  with^;>  smaller  cir- 
cular piece  of  like  wood.  'A  grating  and 
buzzing  noise  la  produQC^,  •  but  no  discord 
is  made  and  most  peri;^  time  is  kept. 
They  chant  or  tdng  m'  time  with  this 
music,  but  no  on(>h(i^«ijjrrJl}^^4ljM  to  obtain 
the  words  of  the  song.  Asfcan  Indian  who  un- 
derstands interpreting  tlie  councils,  "Does  your 
song  mean  this  or  that?"  and  if  he  is  gracious 
enough  to  answer  at  all.' he  will  say  "Mavise" 
(maybe  so),  or.  "Yes,  alPbout  same."  Musicians 
have  attempted  to  gain  the  air.  but  when  it  is 
played  on  the  piano  or  organ  it  is  not  distin- 
guishable. 

Have  any  of    you    ever    heard  a  charivari  in 

,  some  old-fashioned  country  place?    The  horns, 

bells,  rattling  of    cans  and    pans,  though  more 

discordant,  are  almost  as  pleasant  as  this  Indian 

dance  music. 

THE  YOUNG    BRAVES. 

,  Around  one  side  of  tlie  great  circular  wick-i- 
up  sit  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  in  all  the 
glory  of  now  shirts,  leggins,  gee  strings  and 
beautifully  beaded  moccasins.  Their  faces  are 
painted  in  various  rainbow  tints— obtained  from 
the  usual  source,  the  trader's  store— their  hair 
braided  and  perfumed  with  the  same  precious 
liquid  that  the  maidens  like  and  ornamented 
with  feathers  drawn  from  tail  or  wings  of  hawk, 
eagle  or  rooster  and  colored  with  like  paint 
that  bedaubs  their  own  skin  and  hair.  Their 
neck  and  body— of  ten  down  to  the  waist— and 
arms  are  covered  with  jewelry  of  native  ma- 
terial or  of  bear  teeth,  shells  or  wampum. 

The  braves  seem  to  be  gazing  into  space 
through  the  wreaths  of  cigarette  and  campfire 
smoke,  yet  they  see  the  warm  love  drink  and 
the  crescent  of  pretty  girls  opposite  them, 
clothed  in  their  charming  gowns  made  tfter  no 
Parisian  style,  yet  in  a  tantalizing  fashion 
which  "half  conoeals  and  half  reveals"  the 
bracelet-decked  arm,  the  plump  ornamented 
neck  and  the  round  figure  and  slender  waist. 
The  skirt  is  short  e»ough  to  show  to  advan- 
tage the  shapely  little  foot  encased  in  a  beaded 
moccasin,  the  trim  ankle  above  it,  and  often- 


tftues  a  uamiy  Diioi  Drown  skin,  as  stockings  are 
not  fashionable  with  them.  They  have  their 
faces  and  finger  tips  painted  with  a  single 
color — red.  This  red  dye  was  formerly,  and 
can  still  be,  obtained  from  a  sd||d  stone  found 
there,  v.hich,  when  placed  in  wa^,  soon  colors  it 
a  beautiful  cardinal.  It  is  less  work  noAV  to  ask 
"ungumonish"  (tho  storekeeper)  to  furnish 
such  a  necessity.  The  red  on  cheek,  chin  and 
forehend  is  so  slight  that  it  beautifies  and  does 
not  disfigure,  while  that  on  the  fingers  serves 
to  call  attention  to  a  small  hand,  with  tapering 
fingers  and  filbert-shaped  nails. 

A  maiden's   PRIVILEGE. 

With  these  western  beauties  every  year  may 
be  a  leap  year,  and  the  maiden  who  has  long 
admired  at  a  distance  some  lithe-limbed,  fieet- 
footed  "son  of  the  forest"  may  now  rise  from 
her  tailor  position  and  dip  the  tin  cup  in  the 
love  potion  and  paPS  it  to  her  desired.  He 
may  accept  or  reject.  If  he  does  the  latter  on 
account  of  having  another  sweetheart  he,  of 
course,  promises  to  be  a  brother  to  her.  All  the 
rest  must  choose  before  she  has  another  chance. 
But  some  brave  may  have  been  captured  by 
her  laughing  lips  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  so, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  men  to  choose,' 
will  give  her  to  drink  of  the  magic  liquor.  Her 
love  is  seldom  so  lasting  that  she  will  not  ac- 
cept the  suitor,  and  he  does  not  care  if  he  be 
second  choice. 

When   weary  of    choosing  mates,  or  if   the  j 
eligibles  are  all  chosen,  the  dance  itself  begins.  I 
The  wick-i-up  is  too  small  for  this,  so  they  re-  j 
tire  to  a  brush  corral    near    by.     This  is  made  \ 
by  driving  small  saplings  in  the  ground,  bend- 
ing the  limbs  and  tying  them  together  to  form 
a  partial  roof.     The  same    music  is  continued 
and  the  dancing  consists  of  keeping  time  to  it 
by  a  thousand  odd  fantastical  gyrations— grace- 
ful, yci  wearisome. 

But  Indians  love  sleep,  so  this  dance  is  not 
kept  up  all  night  as  are  many  others.  After  a 
night's  sleep,  then  eating  and  drinking  during 
the  day,  they  are  ready  to  welcome  the  re- 
cruits for  second  and  third  evenings. 

THEN  ALL  ARE  MARRIED. 

The  dance  lasts  threedays  and;nights,  then  all 
are  married— some*  wedded,  divorced  and  re- 
wedded,  and  a  big  general  feast  ends  the  dance 
for  this  year.  This  is  not  a  well-known  dance, 
like  the  bear,  the  sun  or  schnov  dances,  which 
have  feasts  provided  by  white  friends,  traders 
and  agency  employes,  so  tho  dancers  provide 
their  own  "refreshments.  Often  the  board  is 
not  full  of  good  ••meat  and  mead,"  yet  content- 
ment reigns  supreme. 

After  tho  feast,  satisfied  and  childishly  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  tie  is  not  "till  death 
do  us  part,"  but  fully  aware  that  they  can  run 
away  with  a  •'handsomer  man"  or  woman  with- 
out any  disagreement,  and  no  loss  unless  the 
husband  should  value  his  wife  i<o  highly  as  to 
require  a  ,pony  in  exchange,  they  wend  their 
way  homeward"  1  his  is  usually  to  the  paternal 
mansioi?,  v.hich  wiii  always  hold  one  more,  but 
lucky  for  the  maiden  if  it  be  to  an  unsmoked, 
green-poled  wick-i-up  where  love  can  reign 
without  interference  of  chief  or  mother-in-'aw 
squaw. 

Though  CAch  warm-hearted,  simple-minded 
girl  knows  she  ia  to  become  the  absolute  slave 


of  her  husband,  do  all  the  work,  be  the  "hewer 
of  wood  and  the  carrier  of  water,"  and  receive 
blows  and  curves  from  a  too  often  drunken 
master,  get  for  food  only  what  he  and  the  dogs 
leave,  3'et  still  she  searches  for  that  love-weed 
with  as  much  ardor  as  though  it  was  to  bring 
her  a  wedded  life  of  unalloyed  joy  and  bliss. 


Refake  of  Preceding  From 


e 


UTES  AND  COMMISSIONERS, 


'oiifiileuce  beretofore  ex- 
pressed by  the  Ute  commissioners 
aucl  their  abihty  to  bring  to  a  peace- 
'ful  solution  the  troubles,  as  well  as 
the  White  river  murderers  to  jus- 
tice, does  not  seem  from  the  latest 
reports  to  be  as  well  founded  as 
might  be  hoped  for.  Chief  Jack 
has  proved  himself  to  be  an  honest 
witness,  and  Ouray,  until  now,  an 
ardent  advocate  for  the  punishment  i^ 
of  the  murderers  and  supporter  of  \ 
the  whites.  Denver  dispatches  of 
the  Cth,  however,  give  the  proceed- 
ings an  unpleasant  coloring.  They 
say : 

After  Jack  had  refused  to  name 
the  Indians  concerned  in  the  White 
river  massacre,  all  the  chiefs  retired 
to  Ouray's  house  for  consultation. 
A  man  who  was  afterward  sent  from 
the  agency  to  Ouray's  with  hay  for 
the  Indians'  horses,  reports  that  the 
Utes  were  decked  out  in  feathers 
and  war  paint,  and  were  makmg 
fiery  speeches  and  indulgingf^imd 
dances.  Saturday  noon  the  Utes 
came  into  the  agency  and  took  seats. 
Gen.  Hatch  addressed  them  at 
length,  setting  forth  the  full  demands 
of  the  commissioners,  their  right  to 
make  the  demands,  and  the  patience 
already  exercised  with  the  Utes. 
To-day,  he  said,  is  your  last  chance; 
we  will  wait  no  longer;  we  want 
your  final  answer,  and  we  want  no 
evasion .  A  list  of  the  Utes  charged 
by  the  agency  women  with  taking 
part  in  the  massacre  was  then  read, 
and  the  question  put  by  Gen.  Hatch: ; 
"  Will  you  surrender  the  men  whose! 
names  are  in  this  paper  to  be  tried,  i 
and  if  guilty  to  be  punished,  and  if' 
innocent  acquitted?"  The  question 
%as  put  twice,  and  after  consulta- 
tions evasive  answers  were  returned , 
both  times.  When  the  question 
was  repeated  the  third  time,  Ouray  i 
replied :  "  How  do  we  know  the  In- ' 
dians  you  name  were  in  the  White ; 


river  inassacre?  We  cjv 
pend  upon  what  these  w< 
"That  is  what  we  depenJt^on,'^said 
Gen.  Hateh.  Gen.  Adams  then  ad- 
dressed the  Indians,  making  a  speech 
of  ovf'r  an  hour  in  duration,  saying*, 
among  other  things,  that  the  commis- 
sioners did  not  want  to  punish  Colo- 
row,  Jack  and  others  who  took  part  in 
the  Thorn  burgh  fight,  but  the  cow- 
ardly dogs  who  participated  in  the 
massacre  of  the  unarmed  men  at 
the  agency,  closing  by  saying: — 
"We  want  those  Utes,  and  w^^ill 
have  them."  The  Indians  had  a 
consultation  in  a  low  tone  among 
themselves,  but  did  not  seem  in0fined 
to  reply  at  all,  when  Gen.  Hatch 
)  again  rose  and  asked  if  the  guilty 

Indians  were  to  be  surrendered,  say- 
ing he  had  made  the  last  appeal. 
No  one  moved  or  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  Colorow  lighted  the 
big  pipe  of  peace ;  each  Indian  pre-  ( 
sent  drew  his  knife  and  laid  it  on ' 
his  knee,  the  question  of  peace  or  I 
war  being  the  one  pending.    Colo- 
row  then  passed  the  pipe  to  the 
next  man,  without  smoking,  and  it 
went  around  the    circle.    Finally, 
Ouray  spoke,  saying,  in  substance,  j 
that  they  would  deliver  up  the  in- 1 
dians  named  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  tried  in  Washington. 
The  Colorado' people,  he  said,  are  all 
our  enemies,  and  to  give  them  up  to 
be  tried  in  this  State  would  be  to 
surrender  them  to  the  mob,  who 
would  hang  them.    We  will  bring 
tlfc)se  twelve .  men  here  for  you  to 
see,  and  those  whom  you  decide 
guilty  shall  be  taken  to  Washington, 
and  the  president  shall  determine 
their  guilt  or  innocence.    The  chief  \ 
spoke  with  arrogance  and  boldness.  ' 
i  Ouray  added  that  it  would  require 
a  week  to  bring  the  men  in.  *  Gen. 
f  Hatch  told  him   he  accepted  the 
proposition  as  far  as  bringing  the 
men  in  was  concerned,  but  as  to 
\-taking  them  to   Washington.'  -ire 
would  have  first  to  telegraph  to 
secretary  Schurz  to  get  permission. 
Colorow  and  Jack  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  bring  in  the  twelve  ^ 


^Smea,  including  Douglas  and  Pur- 
suehe.  They  said  they  would  return 
in  five  d^ys.  After  they  had  gone 
Ouray  again  spoke,  reiterating  his 
statement  that  ihe  Utes  could  not 
get  justice  in  Colorado,  and  could 
only  get  it  in  Washington.  "You 
there,"  said  Ouray,  meaning  gene- 
rals Hatch  and  Adams  and  their  le- 
gal adviser,  Valois,  "are  all  my  ene- 
mies; I  am  one  against  three;  you 
hate  me;  you  are  all  Colorado  or 
New  Mexico  men  and  French  de- 
vils. I  have  not  one  friend  among 
you;  you  would  not  give  me  justice; 
and  that  is  why  I  want  to  go  to 
Washington,  where  I  can  have  at 
least  one  friend." 

When  the  circle  was  finished,  he 

jumped  to  his  feet,  straightened  up 

to  his  full  height,  pulled  his  belt 

around  till  the  knife  sheath  was  in 

I  front,  and  snatching  his  knifO)  he 

1  threw  it  quivering  and  ringing  on 


.ItU    ±..     1 
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the  fioor.  instantly  every  luaiau 
present  laid  his  hand  on  his  knife 
or  pistol,  the  whites  following  their 
example.  The  two  parties  stood 
fronting  and  defying  each  other  for 
some  momentft;  each  waiting  for  the 
other  to  make  a  forward  move. 
There  were  but  six  white  men  in  the 
room,  while  the  Indians  numbered 
twenty -five,  though  there  were  fif- 
teen soldiers  in  the  next  room. 
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meant  to  be  the  basis  from  the  beginning, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  say  so ; 
if  it  was  not,  then  \Jt  was  absolutely  honorable, 
right  and  proper  foV  any  man  to  avail  himself 
of  the  retiring  allowance  offered  him  without 
reference  to  any  question  of  disability.    If  an 
error  was  made  in  the 'first  place,  rectify  it  by 
all  means ;  but  first  stan^  by  the  consequences 
of  your  error,  to  the  ext^it  demanded  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  hot^orable  conduct  be- 
tween man  and  man.    An  ^solutely  essential 
requirement  of  a  properly  cdtistituted  univer- 
sity pension  system  is  that  it  shall  not  place 
upon   the  professor   any  sense   of   obligation 
other  than  what  is  inevitable  arid  inherent  in 
such  a  system;  he  must  feel  that  he  has  earned 
his  pension,  just  as  he  has  earned  his  salary, 
by  his  past  services.    If  to  retire  under  a  pen- 
sion is  to  mean  to  retire  under  a  censorship, 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  may  conduce  to  the 
material  comfort,  but  will  certainly  not  con- 
duce to  the  dignity  or  the  seK-respect  of  the 
profession   of  university  teaching.     And,   to 
come  back  to  the  main  point,  the  homely  ob- 
ligation of  fulfilling  in  a  reasonable  measure 
substantial  expectations  that  have  been  raised 
by  one's  own  declared  intentions  is   a  duty 
antecedent  even  to  the  high  pi^rposes  to  which 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  dedicated.— New 
York  Evening  Post  j 


SPECIAL   ARTICLES/ 
DIPYLIDIUM  CANINUM  IN  AN  AMERICAN  CHILD 

In  May,  1909,  Dr.  Luzerne  Coville,  of  Ith- 
aca, submitted  for  examination  egg  packets 
and  a  segment  of  a  parasitic  worm  which  had 
been  passed  by  a  boy  of  eleven  years.  The  seg- 
ment, which  had  lain  in  water  for  some  time, 
I  did  not  recognize,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
C.  W.  Stiles  for  the  suggestion  that  the  egg 
packets  probably  helonged  to  a  tapeworm  of 
the  genus  Dipylidium. 

A  short  time  later  another  segment,  reddish- 
brown  from  the  enclosed  mature  egg  packets, 
was  discharged  and  egg  masses  were  found  on 
toilet  paper,  appearing  to  casual  inspection 
like  blood  stains.  Careful  examination  proved 
them  to  be  of  the  double-pored  tapeworm  of 
the  dog,  Dipylidium  caninum.    The  standard 


vermifuges  were  administered  and  for  two 
days  the  stools  were  sieved  without  result.  It 
is  evident  that  but  a  single  worm  was  present 
and  that  it  was  discharged  before  the  some- 
what delayed  treatment  was  commenced. 

Dipylidium  caninum  (more  generally  known 
as  Taenia  canina  L.,  T,  cucumerina  Bl.  or  T, 
elliptica  Batsch)  is  the  commonest  tapeworm 
of  pet  dogs  and  cats.  At  Copenhagen,  Krabbe 
found  78  per  cent,  of  the  dogs  and  60  per 
cent,  of  the  cats  infested.  Ward,*  1895,  states 
that  it  has  been  found  in  one  fifth  to  four 
fifths  of  all  the  dogs  examined  by  various 
European  investigators  and  that  it  is  hardly 
less  common  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  I  have  found 
it  common  at  Ithaca,  though  I  have  not  made 
enough  examinations  to  justify  a  statement 
in  percentages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  accidentally  a 
parasite  of  man,  and  instances  of  its  occur- 
rence as  such  have  been  regarded  as  rare. 
First  reported  in  1751,  by  Dubois,'  a  student 
of  Linneus,  Zschokke,'  in  1903,  was  able  to 
bring  together  reports  of  thirty-four  cases. 
All  these  were  European,  and  Ward,*  1900, 
found  no  references  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
parasite  in  man  in  this  country.  However, 
Stales,'  1903,  reports  a  case  of  infestation  of 
a  child  sixteen  months  old,  at  Detroit. 
BlariQhard,'  1907,  in  an  exhaustive  review  of 
the  subject,  summarizes  sixty  cases,  of  which 

^  Ward;  H.  B.,  "  The  Parasitic  Worms  of  Man 
and  the  Domestic  Animals,"  Rept.  Nebr.  State 
Board  Agr.  for  1894,  pp.  225-348. 

*  Dubois,  G.,  "  Taenia."  Linncei  Amoenitatea 
academic<e,  Holmice,  1751,  II.,  p.  59.  (Cited  by 
Blanchard,  TraitS  de  zool.  m4d.,  I.,  p.  481,  1888.) 

'  Zschokke,  F.,  "  Ein  neuer  Fall  von  Dipylidium 
caninum  (L.)  beim  Menschen,"  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt., 
etc.,  I.  Abt.,  Originale,  XXXIV.,  pp.  42-43,  1903. 

*Ward,  H.  B.,  article  "  Cestoda,"  "Reference 
Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  II.,  pp.  779- 
794,  1900.  \ 

•  Stiles,  C.  W.,  "  A  Case  of  Infection  with  the 
Double-pored  Dog  Tapeworm  {Dipylidium  cani- 
num) in  an  American  Child,"  Amer.  Medicine, 
v.,  pp.  65-66,  1903. 

•Blanchard,  R.,  "Parasitisme  du  Dipylidium 
caninum  dans  Tesp^ce  humaine,  a  propos  d'un  cas 
nouveau,"  Archiv.  de  Parasit.,  XI.,  pp.  439-471. 
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the  only  American  is  the  case  reported  by 
Stiles,  ^^ince  Blanchard's  paper  appeared,  he 
has  reported  one  new  case  at  Paris,  while  one 
has  been  reported  by  Francaviglia  for  Italy, 
making  a  toial  of  sixty-two  reported  cases. 
While,  therefOTe,  Dipylidium  caninum  can 
hardly  be  regarofed  as  a  rare  parasite  of  man. 
Dr.  Coville's  casAis  worthy  of  record  as  oc- 
curring in  this  couVtry. 

From  the  view-pomt  of  the  student  of  the 
relation  of  insects  to  ilisease,  these  cases  are 
of  interest  because  the  \ntermediate  hosts  of 
this  tapeworm  are  the  do^louse,  Trichodectes 
canis,  and  the  flea,  Ctenocefihalus  cants.  In- 
festation can  not  take  plac^  directly  froi 
swallowing  the  eggs  of  the  parasite,  any  m<Jre 
than  in  the  case  of  other  typical  tapeworms, 
but  only  through  ingestion  of  the  In^ted  in- 
sect. The  dog  normally  becomes/inl^sted  by 
biting  the  flea  or  louse.  Maiymay  a^ident- 
ally  ingest  one  of  the  insects/^d  the  parasites 
are  able  to  complete  theij^^evelopment  inSfhe 
unusual  host. 

This  accounts  fo^the  fact  that  the  grea] 
majority  of  cases/reported  are  of  young  chil- 
dren, whose  a3sociation  with  dogs  and  cats 
is  more  intnnate,  and  who  are  likely  to  scru- 
tinize les^closely  articles  of  food  or  drink. 
From  Bianchard's  sununary,  it  appears  that 
abou^7  per  cent,  of  the  reported  cases  are  of 
children  under  three  years  of  age.  Six  are  of 
idults  and,  counting  Dr.  Coville's  case,  three 
are  of  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
twenty  years.  In  the  one  under  consideration, 
the  boy's  constant  playmate  was  a  bull  terrier 
which  was  afterwards  found  to  harbor  the 
Dipylidium,  Wm.  A.  Kiley 


ANTHROPOLOGY  AT  THE  BOSTON  MEETING, 
WITH  PROCEEDINGS  OF  SECTION  H 

As  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  the  American  An- 
thropological Association  and  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society  met  in  affiliation  with  Section  H  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  sessions  which  began  on  December 
27  and  lasted  till  noon  on  December  30  were  held 
in  the  Engineering  Building  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  attendance  was  bet- 
ter than  a  year  ago  and  a  number  of  important 
papers    were    presented.      Professor    William    H. 


Holmes  was  present  as  vice-president  of  Section  H 
and  president  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  while  Dr.  John^K.  Swanton  presided 
over  the  single  session  iny<marge  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society. 

CCTION   H 

Officers  for  the  Boston  meeting  were  nominated 
as  follows:  M^ber  of  the  council,  Professor 
Franz  Boas; /member  of  the  general  committee, 
Dr.  Charles/Peabody.  Sectional  offices  were  filled 
by  the  nc^ination  of  Professor  Roland  B.  Dixon, 
Cambri^e,  Mass.,  as  vice-president  for  the  ensu- 
ing v6ir;  and  Professor  Geo.  B.  Gordon,  member 
ol/che  sectional  committee  to  serve  five  years.  In 
iccordance  with  a  change  in  the  constitution  en- 
larging the  sectional  committee,  the  section  recom- 
mended to  the  council  that  the  American  Anthro- 
pological Association,  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society  and  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion be  designated  as  societies  suitable  for  affilia- 
tion with  Section  H. 

Addresses  and  Papers 

The  address  of  Professor  R.  S.  Woodworth,  re- 
tiring vice-president  of  Section  H,  entitled  "  Racial 
Differences  and  Mental  Traits,"  was  published  in 
Science  on  February  4.  It  was  followed  by  an 
*Mnportant  discussion  on  related  topics  such  as: 
bVain  weight  in  relation  to  race,  intelligence  and 
the^ner  structure  of  the  brain;  and  the  relative 
influences  of  heredity  and  environment,  in  which 
Professi(rs  H.  H.  Donaldson,  Frederic  Adams 
Woods,  Bw  E.  Southard,  Franz  Boas  and  J.  McK. 
Cattell  took  part.  The  address  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Swanton,  president  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society,  on  "  Some  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Study 
of  Myths,"  will  x^  published  in  the  Folk-Lore 
Journal. 

Most  of  the  pap€rsN;ead  at  the  joint  meeting 

«iL  itpmswiiLwi  111  Lilly  i^JwrTJ^TiuyLidLLs.   Thw 

are: 

Some    Fundamental    Characteristics    of    the    Ute 

Language:  Dr.  Edward  Sapib. 

The  Ute  language,  originally  spoken  in  much 
of  Colorado  and  Utah,  forms  the  easternmost 
dialect  of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  subgroup,  accord- 
ing to  Kroeber's  classification,  of  the  plateau 
branch  of  the  Shoshonean  linguistic  stock.  It  is 
itself  spoken  in  at  least  two  slightly  different 
dialects,  which  may  be  termed  Uintah  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  Ute.  The  phonetics  of  Ute  are  only  super- 
ficially easy,  actually  they  are  characterized  by 
many  subtleties.  The  consonantal  system  in  its 
original   form  can,   by   internal  evidence,  be  re- 
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duced  to  the  "intermediate"  stops  p,  t,  velar  q 
and  labialized  q'",  the  sibilant  c   (really  a  sound 
intermediate  between  s  and  c),  the  nasals  m,  n 
And  n  and  the  voiced  spirants  w  and  y;   in  Un- 
eompahgre  fi  seems  normally  replaced  by  nasal- 
ization   of    preceding    vowel.      These    consonants 
undergo    various    mechanical     changes.       Before 
vowels   which,   for  one   reason   or   another,   have 
:become  voiceless,  the  stops  become  aspirated  surds 
(pS  t'^,  q""  and  q'^^),  while  the  nasals  w  and  y 
lose  their  voice,  the  voiceless  n  often,  at  least  in 
Uncompahgre,  becoming  merely   nasalized  breath 
with   the   vocalic   timbre   of   the    reduced   vowel. 
Between  vowels  the  stops  become  voiced  continu- 
ants (bilabial  v,  trilled  tongue-tip  r,  velar  spirant 
-y  and  7^).     Lastly,  if  the  stops  are  preceded  by 
a  vowel  and  followed  by  a  voiceless  vowel,  they 
become  voiceless  continuants  (voiceless  bilabial  v, 
voiceless  r,  x  and  x'').     Thus,  an  etymologically 
original  intermediate  p  may  appear  in  four  pho- 
netically distinct  forms:  p,  pS  v  and  v;  the  voiced 
stops  (b,  d,  g,  g^)  may  also,  though  not  normally, 
be  heard  as  modifications  of  original  intermediate 
stops,  particularly  after  nasal  consonants.    To  be 
•carefully    distinguished    from   the    simple    conso- 
nants are  the  long  consonants  (pp,  tt,  qq,  qq"',  cc, 
mm  and  nn)    and  consonants  with  immediately 
following  or  simultaneous  glottal  affection   (such 
as  m«,  w%  tt«).     The  vowels  are  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  classify  satisfactorily.     As  etymolog- 
ically distinct  vowels  are  probably  to  be  consid- 
ered a,  u,  i,  weakly  rounded  o,  and  perhaps  ti  and 
I  (Sweet's  high-mixed-unrounded?).    The  influence 
-of  preceding  and  following  vowels  and  consonants, 
however,   gives   these  vowels   various   shades,   so 
that    actually   a    rather    considerable   number    of 
distinct  vowels  are  found    (thus  u  may  become 
close  or  open  o,   i  before  v  is  a  very   different 
vowel  from  i  before  7,  a  is  often  palatilized  to 
open  e,  and  so  on).    The  various  vowels,  in  turn, 
exercise   an    important   influence    on   neighboring 
consonants   (thus  i  palatalizes  preceding  q  to  k^^, 
voiceless  r  has  quite  different  timbres  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  reduced  vowel  following  it, 
and  so  on).     As  often  in  English,  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  between  slowly  pronounced  normal 
forms  and  allegro  forms.     Every  syllable,  in  its 
•original  form,  ends  in  a  vowel  or  glottal  catch; 
where  it  seems  to  end  in  a  consonant,  more  careful 
^analysis   shows  that  the  aspiration  following  it 
has  a  definite  vocalic  timbre.    Words  ending  in  a 
voiced  vowel  are  invariably  followed  by  a  glottal 
^atch  or  by  a  marked  aspiration. 

Nouns   are,   morphologically   speaking,   of    two 


types.    The  absolute  form  is  either  identical  with 
the    stem,    the    final    vowel    of    non-monosyllabic 
nouns   becoming    unvoiced     (thus    paS    "water," 
and   pun   q*^",   "pet   horse,"   from   stems  pa  and 
pui5qu-),  or  certain  suffixes  may  be  added  to  the 
stem  to  make    the  absolute  form.    These  suffixes 
are  -ttc    (from  -ttci)    and  -n-tc,  which  are  par- 
ticularly  common   with  nouns   denoting  animate 
beings,  though  often  found  also  with-  other  nouns, 
and  -v'  and  -m-p*=',  which  are  often  employed  to 
give  body-part   nouns  a  generalized   significance. 
In  first  members  of  compound  nouns,  which  may 
be  freely  formed,  these  suffixes  are  lost,  but  with 
possessive  pronouns   -ttci  is  kept,  while  -vi  and 
-mpi  are  lost.    Only  animate  nouns  regularly  have 
plurals.    Plurals  are  chiefly  of  three  types:  some 
nouns,   particularly   person  nouns,   have   redupli- 
cated plurals;   others  add  -to    (objective  wa)    to 
the    stem;    still    others   have   a   suffix   -m^     All 
nouns  with  possessive  suffixes  may  form  a  redupli- 
cated distributive  meaning  "  each  one's  — ."    The 
possessive  relation,  when  predicative,  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  genitive-objective   form   of  the 
independent   person   pronoun  preceding  the  noun 
(thus  nl»  nai  mo"^",  "it  is  my  hand,"  absolute 
mo«    '6    v'),    when    attributive,    by    suffixed    pro- 
nominal  elements    (thus   mo«0-n%   "my   hand*'). 
Eight   pronominal    suffixes   are   found:    first    sin- 
gular,   second   singular,   third    singular   animate, 
third    singular    or    plural    inanimate,    first    dual 
inclusive,    first    plural    inclusive,    first    dual    or 
plural  exclusive  and  third  plural  animate.     The 
genitive-objective   or   non-subjective    form   of   the 
noun  is  made  by  suffixing  -a,  less  commonly  -i, 
to  the  stem,  the  possessive  pronoun  suffixes  always 
following  the  objective  element;  as  the  objective 
-a  often  appears  as  a  voiceless  vowel,  or,  owing 
to  sentence  phonetics,  may  be  elided  altogether, 
the  deceptive  appearance  is  often  brought  about 
that    the    objective    differs    from    the    subjective 
merely  in  having  the  unreduced  form  of  the  stena 
(subj.  ptinq'^"  from  ptiSqu,  obj.  punqu"  or  punqu 
from   puSqtia).     A  well-developed   set   of   simple 
and  compound  postpositions  or  local  suffixes  define 
position  and  direction  with  considerable  nicety. 

Verb  stems  differ  for  singular  and  plural  sub- 
jects, often  also  for  singular  and  plural  objects, 
the  dual  always  following  the  singular  stem.  In 
some  cases  the  singular  and  plural  stems  are 
unrelated,  in  others  they  are  related,  but  differ 
in  some  more  or  less  irregular  respects,  in  still 
others  the  plural  has  a  reduplicated  form  of  the 
stem,  and  in  many  cases  the  plural  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  singular  by  the  use  of  a  suffix 
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-qqa  (or  -kk^  ft).  Reduplication  is  used  to  express 
not  only  plurality  of  subject  or  object,  but  also 
repeated  activity;  some  verb  stems  always  appear 
in  reduplicated  form.  The  pronominal  elements 
are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  possessive  suf- 
fixes; they  may  either  be  appended  to,  not  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with,  the  verb  as  suffixes,  the 
objective  elements  always  standing  nearer  the 
stem,  or  they  may  be  appended  as  enclitics  to  a 
noun  or  adverb  preceding  the  verb.  When  pro- 
nominal subject  and  object  are  both  expressed  as 
enclitics  they  may  either  appear  together  in  either 
of  the  ways  just  described,  or  the  subject  may  be 
attached  to  a  word  preceding  the  verb,  while  the 
object  is  suffixed  to  the  verb;  it  seems  that  only 
third  person  pronominal  enclitic  objects  can  be 
combined  with  following  enclitic  subjects.  Ute 
has  both  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  its  verbs,  the 
former  being  less  transparently  affixed  elements. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  prefixes  are  a  set  of 
elements  defining  body-part  instrumentality;  some 
of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  suffixes  are  aoristic 
activity,  futurity,  intention,  momentaneous  action, 
completion  and  others.  An  important  feature  of 
Ute  is  the  presence  of  numerous  compound  verbs, 
the  second  stem  generally  being  a  verb  of  going, 
standing,  sitting  or  lying.  Sometimes  these  sec- 
ond elements  of  compounds  have  quasiformal  sig- 
nificance (thus  "to  be  engaged  in  eating"  is 
expressed  by  "to  eat-sit"). 

On  a  Remarkable  Birch-hark  Fragment  found  in 
Iowa:  Mr.  Wareen  K.  Moobehead. 
Some  thirteen  years  ago  there  were  found  near 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  two  pieces  of  oak  wood  fitted  to- 
gether and  covered  with  gum  or  wax.  The  oak 
had  been  cut  with  stone  axes,  and  apparently  the 
wax  was  of  aboriginal  origin.  There  was  a  slight 
hollow  or  cavity  in  the  center  of  each  piece  of 
wood.  When  the  wood  was  fitted  together  this 
cavity  would  be  four  inches  square  and  an  inch 
thick.  Within  this  had  been  folded  and  placed 
a  strip  of  birch  bark  of  unknown  len*;th.  The 
workmen  in  digging  out  this  piece  of  wood  struck 
it  with  a  pick  and  broke  it  open.  There  was  a 
strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  and  half  of  the 
birch  bark  was  blown  away  and  lost.  The  other 
fragment  was  preserved  and  given  to  a  school 
teacher.  She  sent  the  specimen  to  Mr.  R.  S. 
Peabody,  founder  of  the  museum  at  Andover. 
The  author  is  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
find.  The  specimens  were  submitted  for  examina- 
tion and  comment,  the  latter  being  favorable  in 
respect  to  their  authenticity. 


The  Condition  of  the  0  jib  way  of  Northern  Min- 
nesota: Mr.  Wabben  K.  Moobehead. 
This  paper,  while  not  strictly  ethnological  in 
character,  is  based  upon  over  four  months*  resi- 
dence this  summer  with  these  Indians  at  White 
Earth,  Minn.,  for  the  Indian  Office,  Washington. 
The  Indians  have  abandoned  their  old-time  cus- 
toms and  taken  on  many  of  the  vices  of  the  whites. 
The  Mid-di-wi-win,  or  grand  medicine  society,  was 
not  as  of  old.  Day  Dodge,  a  man  of  eighty-two, 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Mid-di-wi-win  members 
of  the  old  school,  and  to  his  keeping  is  entrusted 
the  birch-bark  records.  He  has  agreed  to  trans- 
late these  and  present  them  to  the  museum  at 
Andover. 

These  Indians  have  been  cheated  out  of  fully 
90  per  cent,  of  the  11,000  allotments  of  pine 
timber  and  farm  lands  issued  to  them  by  the 
government  at  Washington.  They  now  live  in 
unsanitary  cabins,  are  crowded  together  and  have 
lost  much  of  their  tribal  life. 

The  Chronic  III  Health  of  Darwin:  Dr.  Robebt 

Hessleb. 

A  study  of  the  chronic  ill  health  of  Darwin 
after  the  manner  of  the  paleontologist,  the  data  in 
the  "  Life  and  Letters  "  and  "  More  Letters  "  be- 
ing studied  in  the  light  of  the  ill  health  of  a 
number  of  individuals  who  seem  to  have  similar 
ill  health.  It  is  largely  a  study  of  environmental 
influences  and  of  interpreting  symptoms,  not  of 
disease,  but  of  ill  health,  and  showing  on  what  the 
ill  health  depended.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
charts. 

Anthropology  in  the  Peale  Museum:  Mr.  Geo.  H. 

Peppeb. 

The  Peale  Museum  of  Philadelphia  was  an  in- 
stitution of  note  in  the  days  when  scientific  col- 
lecting was  in  its  infancy.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  known  that  it  contained  a  fair-sized  collec- 
tion  of  anthropolc^ical  material,  but  none  could 
say  how  much  or  what  the  character  of  the  speci- 
mens. 

Charles  Willson  Peale  was  the  founder  of  this 
interesting  institution  which  began  its  active 
career  in  1794.  The  general  history  and  a  mono- 
graph on  the  ornithological  specimens  have  been 
written,  but  no  record  of  the  anthropological  ma-* 
terial  is  known  to  exist.  In  the  archives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  an  accession 
book  was  found.  It  gives  the  accessions  from 
1805  to  1842  and  it  is  from  these  entries  that  the 
major  part  of  the  information  presented  in  this 
paper    was    obtained.     The   most   interesting   of 


meant  to  be  tha  basis  from  t^e  beginning, 
nothing  v^ould  hape  been  easier  than  to  say  so ; 
if  it  was  not,  th^  it  was  absolutely  honorable, 
right  and  proper  for  any  man  to  ^vail  himself 
of  the  retiring  iUowance  offered  lUm  without 
reference  to  an^^  question  of  disability.  If  an 
error  was  madelin  the  first  place,  rectify  it  by 
all  means ;  but  first  stand  by  the  coiisequences 
of  your  error,  |o  the  extent  demanded  by  the 
ordinary  standlirds  of  honorable  ccjnduct  be- 
tween man  ana  man.  An  absolute!^  essential 
requirement  on  a  properly  constituted  univer- 
sity pension  sj^Btem  is  that  it  shall  [not  place 
upon  the  pro&ssor  any  sense  of  ibligation 
other  than  wh|t  is  inevitable  and  iimerent  in 
such  a  system  ;|he  must  feel  that  he  Has  earned 
his  pension,  jiAt  as  he  has  earned  l|is  salary, 
by  his  past  serfices.  If  to  retire  un<|er  a  pen- 
sion is  to  meajji  to  retire  under  a  cjensorship, 
the  Carnegie  !l|oundation  may  conduce  to  the 
material  comf<|rt,  but  will  certainlj*  not  con- 
duce  to  the  dignity  or  the  self-respi^ct  of  the 
profession  of  Imiversity  teaching.  \  And,  to 
come  back  to  Aie  main  point,  the  homely  ob- 
ligation of  fulalling  in  a  reasonably  measure 
substantial  expectations  that  have  b^en  raised 
by  one's  own  4[6clared  intentions  Is  a  duty 
antecedent  even|to  the  high  purpose^  to  which 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  dedica^d. — New 
York  Evening  P.ost,  s 
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SPEpIAL   ARTICLES      | 
DIPYLIDIUM  CAMNUM  IN  AN  AMERICA|f  CHILD 

In  May,  1909,  |Dr.  Luzerne  Coville,  of  Ith- 
aca, submitted  tot  examination  ©^  packets 
and  a  segmentVfi  a  parasitic  worai  which  had 
been  passed  by  a^oy  of  eleven^earsi  The  seg- 
ment, which  had  min  in  wa^r  for  |ome  time, 
I  did  not  recognizfe^nd  Vam  indebted  to  Dr. 
C.  W.  Stiles  for  tJ^^uggestion  thit  the  egg 
packets  probably  b^o/lged  to  a  tajreworm  of 
the  genus  Dipylidii^,^.     -^ 

A  short  time  lato^  another  segment,  reddish- 
brown  from  the^^losed  mature  egg  packets, 
was  discharged  /ndf  egg  masses  were  found  on 
toilet  paper,  appearing  to  casual  inspection 
like  blood  stains.  /  Careful  examination  proved 
them  to  be  of  tli  double-pored  tapeworm  of 
the  dog,  Dipylidmm  caninum.    The  standard 


vermifuges  were  administered  and  for  two 
days  the  stools  were  sieted  without  result.  It 
is  evident  that  but  a  single  worm  was  present 
and  that  it  was  disckarged  before  the  some- 
what delayed  treatment  was  commenced. 

Dipylidium  caniium  (more  generally  known 
as  Tcenia  canina  E.,  T.  cucumerina  Bl.  or  T, 
elliptica  Batsch)  is  the  commonest  tapeworm 
of  pet  dogs  and  ciits.  At  Copenhagen,  Krabbe 
found  78  per  cent,  of  the  dogs  and  60  per 
cent,  of  the  cats  infested.  Ward,*  1895,  states 
that  it  has  been  found  in  one  fifth  to  four 
fifths  of  all  the  dogs  examined  by  various 
European  investigators  and  that  it  is  hardly 
less  common  at  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  I  have  found 
it  common  at  Ithaca,  though  I  have  not  made 
enough  examinations  to  justify  a  statement 
in  percentages.       | 

On  the  other  haiid,  it  is  only  accidentally  a 
parasite  of  man,  ^nd  instances  of  its  occur- 
rence as  such  hive  been  regarded  as  rare. 
First  reported  in  1751,  by  Dubois,'  a  student 
of  Linneus,  Zsch^kke,'  in  1903,  was  able  to 
bring  together  reports  of  thirty-four  cases. 
All  these  were  Eiiropean,  and  Ward,*  1900, 
found  no  references  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
parasite  in  man  in  this  country.  However, 
Stiles,'  1903,  reports  a  case  of  infestation  of 
a  child  sixteen  months  old,  at  Detroit. 
Blanchard,"  1907,  in  pi  exhaustive  review  of 
the  subject,  summarises  sixty  cases,  of  which 

^  Ward,  H.  B.,  "  Thei  Parasitic  Worms  of  Man 
and  the  Domestic  Animals,"  Kept.  Nebr.  State 
Board  Agr.  for  1894,  jpp.  225-348. 

2  Dubois,  G.,  "  Taenia."  Lhincei  Amoenitates 
academical,  Holmice,  1751,  II.,  p.  59.  (Cited  by 
Blanchard,  Trait4  de  zool.  m4d.,  I.,  p.  481,  1888.) 

"  Zschokke,  F.,  "  Ein  neuer  Fall  von  Dipylidium 
caninum  (L.)  beim  Menschen,"  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt., 
etc.,  I.  Abt.,  Originale,  XXXIV.,  pp.  42-43,  1903. 

*Ward,  H.  B.,  article  "  Cestoda,"  "Reference 
Handbook  of  the  Medii^l  Sciences,"  II.,  pp.  779- 
794,  1900.  / 

» Stiles,  C.  W.,  "  a'  Case  of  Infection  with  the 
Double-pored  Dog  Tapeworm  (Dipylidium  cani- 
num) in  an  American  Child,"  Amer.  Medicine, 
v.,  pp.  65-66,  1903. 

•  Blanchard,  R.,  "  Parasitisme  du  Dipylidium 
caninum  dans  I'esp^ce  humaine,  a  propos  d'un  cas 
nouveau,"  Archiv.  de  Parasit.,  XL,  pp.  439-471. 
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the  oniy  American  is  the  case  reported  by 
Stiles.  Si^ce  Blanchard^s  paper  appeared,  he 
has  reported  one  new  case  at  Paris,  while  one 
has  been  reported  by  Francaviglia  for  Italy, 
making  a  total  of  sixty-two  reported  cases. 
While,  therefore,  Dipylidium  caninum  can 
hardly  be  Regarded  as  a  rare  parasite  of  man, 
Dr.  CoviUe's  case  is  worthy  of  record  as  oc- 
curring iii  this  country.  ^ 

From  tjie  view-point  of  the  ^student  of  the 
relation  off  insects  to  disease,  these  cases  are 
of  intere^  because  the  intermf^diate  hosts  of 
this  tape\^orm  are  the  dog  lousfe,  Trichodectes 
canis,  an(J  the  flea,  Ctenocepha^us  cants.  In- 
festation jean  not  take  place  directly  from 
swallowii^  the  eggs  of  the  parasite,  any  more 
than  in  tie  case  of  other  typioal  tapeworms, 
but  only  ifehrough  ingestion  of  tBe  infested  in- 
sect. Thfe  dog  normally  becomes  infested  by 
biting  th^  flea  or  louse.  Man  fiaay  accident- 
ally ingest  one  of  the  insects  ana-  the  parasites 
are  able  \o  complete  their  devel(^ment  in  the 
unusual  ^ost.  I 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  th&t  the  great 
majority  (of  cases  reported  are  of  young  chil- 
dren, wKose  association  with  dogs  and  cats 
is  more  Jntimate,  and  who  are  lik|ly  to  scru- 
tinize l^s  closely  articles  of  foodf  or  drink. 
From  i^anchard's  summary,  it  appears  that 
about  Tt  per  cent,  of  the  reported  c^ses  are  of 
children  under  three  years  of  age.  pix  are  of 
adults  |nd,  counting  Dr.  Coville's  cfese,  three 
are  of  Children  between  the  ages  of  |nine  and 
twentyfc'ears.  In  the  one  under  consecration, 
the  boy's  constant  playmate  was  a  bull  terrier 
which /was   afterwards   found   to   haribor  the 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  AT  THE  BOSTON  MEETING, 
WITH  PROCEEDINGS  OF  SECTION  H 

As  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  the  American  An- 
thropological Association  and  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society  met  in  affiliation  with  Section  H  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  sessions  which  began  on  December 
27  and  lasted  till  noon  on  December  30  were  held 
in  the  Engineering  Building  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  attendance  was  bet- 
ter than  a  year  ago  and  a  number  of  important 
papers    were    presented.      Professor    William    H. 


Holmes  was  present  as  vice-president  of  Section  H 
and  president  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  while  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  presided 
over  the  single  session  in  charge  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society.     Ji 

Section  h 

Officers  for  the  Boston  meeting  were  nominated 
as  follows:  MembJBr  of  the  council.  Professor 
Franz  Boas;  memjber  of  the  general  committee, 
Dr.  Charles  Peabojy.  Sectional  offices  were  filled 
by  the  nomination  of  Professor  Roland  B.  Dixon, 
Cambridge,  Mass.^-  as  vice-president  for  the  ensu- 
ing year;  and  Pijibfessor  Geo.  B.  Gordon,  member 
of  the  sectional  (]^mmittee  to  serve  five  years.  In 
accordance  with  k,  change  in  the  constitution  en- 
larging the  sectional  committee,  the  section  recom- 
mended to  the  cj^uncil  that  the  American  Anthro- 
pological Association,  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society  and  thei  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion be  designallBd  as  societies  suitable  for  affilia- 
tion with  Sectiqaa  H. 


Addresses  and  Papers 

The  address  <|f  Professor  R.  S.  Woodworth,  re- 
tiring vice-presi lent  of  Section  H,  entitled  "  Racial 
Differences  and^Mental  Traits,"  was  published  in 
Science  on  Fel^uary  4.  It  was  followed  by  an 
important  discission  on  related  topics  such  as: 
brain  weight  inl  relation  to  race,  intelligence  and 
the  finer  structure  of  the  brain;  and  the  relative 
influences  of  heredity  and  environment,  in  which 
Professors  H.  Ih.  Donaldson,  Frederic  Adams 
Woods,  E.  E.  Southard,  Franz  Boas  and  J.  McK. 
Cattell  took  pa  -t.  The  address  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Swanton,  presi(  ent  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society,  on  "  So  ne  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Study 
of  Myths,y  will  be  published  in  the  Folk-Lore 
Journal, 

Most  of  the  papers  read  at  the  joint  meeting 

a£»: 

Some    Fundamental    Characteristics    of    the    Ute 

Language:  Dr.  Edwabd  Sapib. 

The  Ute  language,  originally  spoken  in  much 
of  Colorado  and  Utah,  forms  the  easternmost 
dialect  of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  subgroup,  accord- 
ing to  Kroeber's  classification,  of  the  plateau 
branch  of  the  Shoshonean  linguistic  stock.  It  is 
itself  spoken  in  at  least  two  slightly  different 
dialects,  which  may  be  termed  Uintah  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  Ute.  The  phonetics  of  Ute  are  only  super- 
ficially easy,  actually  they  are  characterized  by 
many  subtleties.  The  consonantal  system  in  its 
original   form   can,   by   internal  evidence,   be  re- 
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duced  io  the  "  intermediate  "  stops  p,  t,  velar  q 
and  labialized  q^,  the  sibilant  c   (really  a  sound 
intermediate  between  s  and  c),  the  nasals  m,  n 
and  n  and  the  voiced  spirants  w  and  y;   in  Un- 
compahgre  fi  seems  normally  replaced  by  nasal- 
ization   of    preceding    vowel.      These    consonants 
undergo    various    mechanical     changes.       Before 
vowels   which,   for  one   reason   or   another,   have 
become  voiceless,  the  stops  become  aspirated  surds 
(pS  t^  q*"  and  q'^'^),  while  the  nasals  w  and  y 
lose  their  voice,  the  voiceless  n  often,  at  least  in 
Uncompahgre,   becoming  merely  nasalized  breath 
with   the    vocalic   timbre   of   the    reduced   vowel. 
Between  vowels  the  stops  become  voiced  continu- 
ants (bilabial  v,  trilled  tongue-tip  r,  velar  spirant 
7  and  7^).     Lastly,  if  the  stops  are  preceded  by 
A  vowel  and  followed  by  a  voiceless  vowel,  they 
become  voiceless  continuants  (voiceless  bilabial  v, 
voiceless  r,  x  and  x^).     Thus,  an  etymologically 
original  intermediate  p  may  appear  in  four  pho- 
netically distinct  forms:  p,  p=,  v  and  v;  the  voiced 
stops  (b,  d,  g,  g^)  may  also,  though  not  normally, 
be  heard  as  modifications  of  original  intermediate 
Slops,  particularly  after  nasal  consonants.    To  be 
carefully    distinguished    from    the    simple    conso- 
nants are  the  long  consonants  (pp,  tt,  qq,  qq'^,  cc, 
mm   and  nn)    and  consonants  with   immediately 
following  or  simultaneous  glottal  affection   (such 
as  m*,  w*,  tt«).     The  vowels  are  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  classify  satisfactorily.     As  etymolog- 
ically distinct  vowels  are  probably  to  be  consid- 
ered a,  u,  i,  weakly  rounded  o,  and  perhaps  ti  and 
X  ( Sweet's  high-mixed-unrounded  ? ) .    The  influence 
of  preceding  and  following  vowels  and  consonants, 
however,   gives   these  vowels   various   shades,    so 
that   actually   a   rather   considerable   number    of 
distinct  vowels  are  found    (thus  u  may  become 
^lose  or  open  o,   i  before  v  is   a  very  different 
vowel  from  i  before  7,  a  is  often  palatilized  to 
open  e,  and  so  on).    The  various  vowels,  in  turn, 
exercise   an   important   influence   on   neighboring 
consonants   (thus  i  palatalizes  preceding  q  to  k^, 
voiceless  r  has  quite  different  timbres  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  reduced  vowel  following  it, 
and  so  on).     As  often  in  English,  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  between  slowly  pronounced  normal 
forms  and  allegro  forms.     Every  syllable,  in  its 
original  form,  ends  in  a  vowel  or  glottal  catch; 
where  it  seems  to  end  in  a  consonant,  more  careful 
analysis   shows  that  the  aspiration   following  it 
has  a  definite  vocalic  timbre.    Words  ending  in  a 
voiced  vowel  are  invariably  followed  by  a  glottal 
catch  or  by  a  marked  aspiration. 

Nouns   are,   morphologically   speaking,    of   two 


types.    The  absolute  form  is  either  identical  with 
the    stem,    the    final    vowel    of    non-monosyllabic 
nouns    becoming    unvoiced     (thus    pa'',    "water," 
and   pun  q'^",   "pet   horse,"   from   stems  pa  and 
puQqu-),  or  certain  suffixes  may  be  added  to  the 
stem  to  make    the  absolute  form.     These  suffixes 
are  -ttc    (from  -ttci)    and  -n-tc,  which  are  par- 
ticularly common  with   nouns   denoting  animate 
beings,  though  often  found  also  with  other  nouns, 
and  -v»  and  -m-p'^',  which  are  often  employed  to 
give  body-part  nouns  a  generalized   significance. 
In  first  members  of  compound  nouns,  which  may 
be  freely  formed,  these  suffixes  are  lost,  but  with 
possessive  pronouns  -ttci  is  kept,  while  -vi  and 
-mpi  are  lost.    Only  animate  nouns  regularly  have 
plurals.    Plurals  are  chiefly  of  three  types:  some 
nouns,   particularly   person  nouns,   have   redupli- 
cated plurals;   others  add  -w    (objective  wa)    to 
the    stem;    still    others    have    a    suffix    -m=.     All 
nouns  with  possessive  suffixes  may  form  a  redupli- 
cated distributive  meaning  "  each  one's  — ."    The 
possessive  relation,  when  predicative,  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  genitive-objective   form   of  the 
independent   person  pronoun  preceding  the  noun 
(thus  nl"  nai  m6'**=°,  "it  is  my  hand,"  absolute 
mo*    o'  v»),   when    attributive,    by    suffixed    pro- 
nominal  elements    (thus   m6«*6-nS   "my   hand"). 
Eight   pronominal    suffixes   are    found:    first   sin- 
gular,  second   singular,   third   singular   animate, 
third    singular    or    plural    inanimate,    first    dual 
inclusive,    first    plural    inclusive,    first    dual    or 
plural  exclusive  and  third  plural  animate.     The 
genitive-objective   or   non-subjective   form   of   the 
noun  is  made  by  suffixing  -a,  less  commonly  -i, 
to  the  stem,  the  possessive  pronoun  suffixes  always 
following  the  objective  element;  as  the  objective 
-a  often  appears  as  a  voiceless  vowel,  or,  owing 
to  sentence  phonetics,  may  be  elided  altogether, 
the  deceptive  appearance  is  often  brought  about 
that    the    objective    differs    from    the    subjective 
merely  in  having  the  unreduced  form  of  the  stem 
(subj.  ptifiq«="  from  ptifiqu,  obj.  punqu"  or  punqu 
from  pufiqtia).     A  well-developed   set   of   simple 
and  compound  postpositions  or  local  suffixes  define 
position  and  direction  with  considerable  nicety. 

Verb  stems  differ  for  singular  and  plural  sub- 
jects, often  also  for  singular  and  plural  objects, 
the  dual  always  following  the  singular  stem.  In 
some  cases  the  singular  and  plural  stems  are 
unrelated,  in  others  they  are  related,  but  differ 
in  some  more  or  less  irregular  respects,  in  still 
others  the  plural  has  a  reduplicated  form  of  the 
stem,  and  in  many  cases  the  plural  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  singular  by  the  use  of  a  suffix 
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-qqa  (or  -kk^  a).    Reduplication  is  used  to  express 
not  only  plurality  of  subject  or  object,  but  also 
repeated  activity;  some  verb  stems  always  appear 
in  reduplicated  form.     The  pronominal  elements 
are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  possessive  suf- 
fixes; they  may  either  be  appended  to,  not  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with,  the  verb  as  suffixes,  the 
objective   elements    always    standing   nearer    the 
stem,  or  they  may  be  appended  as  enclitics  to  a 
noun  or  adverb  preceding  the  verb.     When  pro- 
nominal subject  and  object  are  both  expressed  as 
enclitics  they  may  either  appear  together  in  either 
of  the  ways  just  described,  or  the  subject  may  be 
attached  to  a  word  preceding  the  verb,  while  the 
object  is  suffixed  to  the  verb;  it  seems  that  only 
third  person  pronominal  enclitic  objects  can  be 
combined  with   following  enclitic   subjects.     Ute 
has  both  prefixes  and   suffixes  in   its  verbs,  the 
former  being  less  transparently  affixed  elements. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  prefixes  are  a  set  of 
elements  defining  body-part  instrumentality;  some 
of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  suffixes  are  aoristic 
activity,  futurity,  intention,  momentaneous  action, 
completion  and  others.     An  important  feature  of 
Ute  is  the  presence  of  numerous  compound  verbs, 
the  second  stem  generally  being  a  verb  of  going, 
standing,  sitting  or  lying.     Sometimes  these  sec- 
ond elements  of  compounds  have  quasiformal  sig- 
nificance   (thus   "to   be   engaged   in   eating"    is 
expressed  by  "to  eat-sit"). 

On  a  Remarkable  Birch-hark  Fragment  found  in 
Iowa:  Mr.  Warren  K.  MooREnEAD. 
Some  thirteen  years  ago  there  were  found  near 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  two  pieces  of  oak  wood  fitted  to- 
gether and  covered  with  gum  or  wax.     The  oak 
had  been  cut  with  stone  axes,  and  apparently  the 
wax  was  of  aboriginal  origin.    There  was  a  slight 
hollow  or  cavity  in  the  center  of  each  piece  of 
wood.     When  the  wood  was  fitted  together  this 
cavity  would  be  four  inches  square  and  an  inch 
thick.     Within  this  had  been  folded  and  placed 
a  strip  of  birch  bark  of  unknown  length.     The 
workmen  in  digging  out  this  piece  of  wood  struck 
it  with  a  pick  and  broke  it  open.    There  was  a 
strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  and  half  of  the 
birch  bark  was  blown  away  and  lost.    The  other 
fragment  was  preserved   and  given   to   a  school 
teacher.     She   sent   the   specimen  to   Mr.   R.    S. 
Peabody,   founder   of    the    museum    at   Andover. 
The  author  is  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
find.    The  specimens  were  submitted  for  examina- 
tion and  comment,  the  latter  being  favorable  in 
respect  to  their  authenticity. 


The  Condition  of  the  0  jib  way  of  Northern  Min- 
nesota: Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead. 
This  paper,  while  not  strictly  ethnological  in 
character,  is  based  upon  over  four  months'  i»e8i- 
dence  this  summer  with  these  Indians  at  White 
Earth,  Minn.,  for  the  Indian  Office,  Washington. 
The  Indians  have  abandoned  their  old-time  cus- 
toms and  taken  on  many  of  the  vices  of  the  whites. 
The  Mid-di-wi-win,  or  grand  medicine  society,  was 
not  as  of  old.    Day  Dodge,  a  man  of  eighty-two, 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Mid-di-wi-win  members 
of  the  old  school,  and  to  his  keeping  is  entrusted 
the  birch-bark  records.    He  has  agreed  to  trans- 
late these  and  present  them  to  the  museum  at 
Andover. 

These  Indians  have  been  cheated  out  of  fully 
90  per  cent,  of  the  11,000  allotments  of  pine 
timber  and  farm  lands  issued  to  them  by  the 
government  at  Washington.  They  now  live  in 
unsanitary  cabins,  are  crowded  together  and  have 
lost  much  of  their  tribal  life. 
The  Chronic  III  Health  of  Darwin:  Dr.  Robert 
Hessler. 

A  study  of  the  chronic  ill  health  of  Darwin 
after  the  manner  of  the  paleontologist,  the  data  in 
the  "  Life  and  Letters  "  and  "  More  Letters  "  be- 
ing studied  in  the  light  of  the  ill  health  of  a 
number  of  individuals  who  seem  to  have  similar 
ill  health.  It  is  largely  a  study  of  environmental 
infiuences  and  of  interpreting  symptoms,  not  of 
disease,  but  of  ill  health,  and  showing  on  what  the 
ill  health  depended.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
charts. 
Anthropology  in  the  Peale  Museum:  Mr.  Geo.  H. 

Pepper. 

The  Peale  Museum  of  Philadelphia  was  an  in- 
stitution of  note  in  the  days  when  scientific  col- 
lecting was  in  its  infancy.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  known  that  it  contained  a  fair-sized  collec- 
tion of  anthropological  material,  but  none  could 
say  how  much  or  what  the  character  of  the  speci- 
mens. 

Charles  Willson  Peale  was  the  founder  of  this 
interesting  institution  which  began  its  active 
career  in  1794.  The  general  history  and  a  mono- 
graph on  the  ornithological  specimens  have  been 
written,  but  no  record  of  the  anthropological  ma- 
terial is  known  to  exist.  In  the  archives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  an  accession 
book  was  found.  It  gives  the  accessions  from 
1805  to  1842  and  it  is  from  these  entries  that  the 
major  part  of  the  information  presented  in  this 
paper   was    obtained.      The   most    interesting    of 
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Red  Moon 

An  Indian's  Turkish  Bath 

"  Red  Moon,"  shown  in  the  above  pic- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  noted  surviving 
war  chiefs  of  the  Ute  Indians.     Although 
over  70  years  of  age,'  he  is  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  as  muscular  and  active  as  most 
men  of  half  his  years.     He  is  said  to  have 
participated   in  the   Meeker   massacre   in 
Colorado,  and  also  in  a  number  of  other 
encounters    with     the     whites.     He     was 
photographed  standing  in  front  of  the  horse 
corral  near  his  cabin  on  Green  River  in 
Utah.     It  is  not  far  south  of  the  Wyoming 
border.     The  valley  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
filled  with  large  cottonwood  trees,  which 
extend  for  a  number  of  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.     It  was  much  sought  after  by 
both    Indians    and    whites    in    the    earlier 
days,  and  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
fight  for  possession.     On  one  occasion,   a 
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band  of  cowboys  who  had  made  their  way 
there  were  ordered  by  "  Red  Moon"  to 
leave.  The  cowboys  were  reluctant  to  do 
so  and  made  a  show  of  fight.  "  Red  Moon" 
promptly  jumped  on  a  log,  waved  his  hand, 
and  instantly  armed  Indians  appeared  on 
the  summit  of  every  knoll  and  from  behind 
all  the  cover  in  the  vicinity.  Resistance 
was  impossible,  as  the  cowboys  were  out- 
numbered twenty  to  one.  They  retreated, 
and  "  Red  Moon"  was  left  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  valley,  and  has  since  made 
it  his  home. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  bath  house 
constructed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Ute 
Reservation  in  northern  Utah.  A  large 
excavation  is  made  in  a  mound  or  sloping 
bank  and  the  top  is  covered  by  a  framework 
of  poles.  Over  this  is  piled  dirt  to  a 
thickness  of  several  feet.  An  entrance  is 
left  in  front.  A  number  of  stones  are 
heated  in  an  open  fire  nearby,  and  piled 
in  a  mound  in  the  interior.  The  entrance 
is  closed  with  blankets  in  such  a  way  as  to 
retain  all  the  heat.  The  prospective  bather 
then  removes  his  clothing  and  pours  cold 
water  on  the  hot  stones  until  a  dense  steam 
is  generated.  A  stay  of  several  hours  in 
the  heated,  moist  interior  produces  the 
same  effect  as  a  Turkish  bath  with  all  the 
appliances  of  civilization.  It  is  used  occa- 
sionally for  cleansing  purposes,  but  more 
often  as  a  medicinal  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  severe  colds  and  other  ills. 
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Red  Moon 

An  Indian's  Turkish  Bath 

**  Red  Moon,'*  shown  In  the  above  pic- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  noted  surviving 
war  chiefs  of  the  Ute  Indians.  Although 
over  70  years  of  age,*  he  is  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  as  muscular  and  active  as  most 
men  of  half  his  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
participated  in  tKe  Meeker  massacre  in 
Colorado,  and  also  in  a  number  of  other 
encounters  with  the  whites.  He  was 
photographed  standing  in  front  of  the  horse 
corral  near  his  cabin  on  Green  River  in 
Utah.  It  is  not  far  south  of  the  Wyoming 
border.  The  valley  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
fdled  with  large  Cottonwood  trees,  which 
extend  for  a  number  of  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  It  was  much  sought  after  by 
both  Indians  and  whites  in  the  earlier 
days,  and  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
fight  for  possession.     On  one  occasion,   a 
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band  of  cowboys  who  had  made  their  way 
there  were  ordered  by  "  Red  Moon"  to 
leave.  The  cowboys  were  reluctant  to  do 
so  and  made  a  show  of  fight.  "  Red  Moon" 
promptly  jumped  on  a  log,  waved  his  hand, 
and  instantly  armed  Indians  appeared  on 
the  summit  of  every  knoll  and  from  behind 
all  the  cover  in  the  vicinity.  Resistance 
was  impossible,  as  the  cowboys  were  out- 
numbered twenty  to  one.  They  retreated, 
and  "  Red  Moon"  was  left  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  valley,  and  has  since  made 
it  his  home. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  bath  house 
constructed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Ute 
Reservation  in  northern  Utah.  A  large 
excavation  is  made  in  a  mound  or  sloping 
bank  and  the  top  is  covered  by  a  framework 
of  poles.  Over  this  is  piled  dirt  to  a 
thickness  of  several  feet.  An  entrance  is 
left  in  front.  A  number  of  stones  are 
heated  in  an  open  fire  nearby,  and  piled 
in  a  mound  in  the  interior.  The  entrance 
is  closed  with  blankets  in  such  a  way  as  to 
retain  all  the  heat.  The  prospective  bather 
then  removes  his  clothing  and  pours  cold 
water  on  the  hot  stones  until  a  dense  steam 
is  generated.  A  stay  of  several  hours  in 
the  heated,  moist  interior  produces  the 
same  effect  as  a  Turkish  bath  with  all  the 
appHances  of  civiHzation.  It  is  used  occa- 
sionally for  cleansing  purposes,  but  more 
often  as  a  medicinal  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  severe  colds  and  other  ills. 
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A  primitive  steam  bath 
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Interesting  Westerners 


He  Interprets  Tribal  Traditions 

ECORDING  and  preserving 
the  songs  of  a  vanishing  people 
is  a  labor  of  love  and  a  self- 
imposed  duty  with  William  F. 
Hanson  of  Vernal,  Utah.  This 
Yuuiii,  uKJiii  in  the^sage-brush  surrounded 
by  Indian  tepees,  sixty-five  miles  from  a 
railroad,  early  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  Vt^j[p^iftf^s  whose  solemn,  even 
sullen,  faces  weie  cuillrilbnly  seen  near  Tiis 
home. 

Among  his  earliest  impressions  are 
memories  of  days  when,  a  very  young  child, 
he  lay  on  a  quilt  in  the  shade  where  his 
mother  had  left  him  while  she  and  his 
father  watched  the  Indians  in  their  two 
great  ceremonial  dances,  the  Sun  Dance 
and  the  Bear  Dance.  The  weird  chant 
of  Indian  songs  even  then  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  him  that  kept  him  quiet  for 
hours,  listening  to  the  guttural  notes  from 
the  throats  of  the  braves  who  provided 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

Young  Hanson's  father  was  a  violinist 
—in  those  days  termed  a  fiddler— as  well 
as  an  attorney  who  used  to  travel  for 
miles  on  horseback  or  in  a  buckboard  to 
furnish  music  for  country  dances  held  in 
outlying  settlements.  William  remem- 
bers many  of  these  trips,  for  frequently 
he  accompanied  his  father.  Almost  as 
soon  as  his  hands  could  span  the  keys  of 
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an  organ  or  piano  sufficiently  to  strike  a 
chord  he  became  his  father's  accompanist, 
a  full-fledged  member  of  the  two-piec^ 
family  orchestra.  .      \ 

Peter  Hanson,  the  father,  was  a  friend 
to  the  Indians.  He  liked  and  trusted  his 
dusky  neighbors  and  in  return  they  were 
loyal  to  him.  As  an  indication  of  this 
friendship  and  trust  which  later  was  to 
make  it  possible  for  his  son  to  work 
among  the  Indians,  William  tells  this 
story:  ! 


An  Indian  came  to  borrow  Peter 
Hanson's  rifle  to  use  on  a  deer  hunt. 
Rifles  were  precious  on  the  frontier  in 
those  days. 

"How  many  suns?"  Peter  Hanson 
asked. 

"Fourteen,"  the  Indian  said,  counting 
on  his  fingers. 

"All  right,  fourteen  suns,"  Peter  Han- 
son replied.  The  Indian  rode  away. 
Some  there  were  who  criticized  Hanson 
for  lending  the  gun. 

"That  buck'U  bring  it  back,'    he  would 

reply. 

The  fourteenth  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  no  Indian  had  appeared. 

"We  told  you  so,"  the  neighbors  said. 

"The  sun  isn't  down  yet,"  Peter  Han- 
son answered.  ^^ 

At  last,  distant  dust  warned  xxt  th 
approach  of  a  rider.  It  proved  to  be  th 
Indian,  his  eyes  red  for  want  of  sleefa.  an 
his  horse  about  to  drop  with  exhau 
but  he  bore  the  gun. 

"How  come  Injun  and  horse  so  tin 
Hanson  asked. 

"Deer  far  off,"  the  Indian  answe 
"Two  suns,  no  stop— bring  gun  bac 
fourteen  suns." 

As   William    grew    up    his    father 
tempted  to  turn  him  toward  law  but 
boy  had  a  restless  and  compelling  des 
to  strum  piano  keys.     As  a  result  he  1 
the  law  office   for  the   studio  where 
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,, ,  .        ,    ^e  the  smell  of  the  o«ge  was 

jupon  him,  the  blue  Uintahs  were  in  his 
Imind  and  the  melodies  of  the  Sun  Dance 
[m  his  ears.  Upon  returning  to  the  Uintah 
Icountry  where  the  blue  hills  capped  with 
Isnow  roll  up  like  crested  waves  against 
the  sky,  a  wish  to  write  the  Ute  songs  be- 
came an  obsession.  He  visited  the  tepees: 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  Sun  Dance 
ceremonies  and  participated  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  Bear  Dance.  The  Indians 
were  shy,  however.  Their  traditions 
they  kept  very  much  to  themselves. 

At   last   an  opportunity  came.     Mrs. 
Gertrude  Bonnin  and  her  husband,  full- 
I  blooded  and  educated  Indians,  came  to 
Vernal.     William    lost    no    time.     From 
Mrs.  Bonnin  he  secured  the  stories  and 
through  her  friendship  he  came  closer  to 
the  taciturn  Utes.     He  began  work  im- 
mediately upon  the   Sun   Dance  opera. 
Month  after  month  he  worked,  with  Mrs. 
Bonnin's  assistance,  recording  songs  and 
copying  dances.     At  last  the  piece  was 
finished.     Antone  Lund,  then  head  of  the 
department    of   music    of  the    Brigham 
Young    University,    offered    to    produce 
the  opera  in  Provo.     Hanson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonnin  and  a  group  of  full-blooded 
Ute  Indians  went  to  Provo  where  work 
upon  the  production  began.     In  a  short 
time  the  opera  was  ready  for  presentation. 
Old  Sioux,  an  Indian  who  participated  in 
the  Custer  massacre,  and  nearly  a  score 
of  Utes  were  in  the  performance.     Mrs. 
Bonnin  aided  in  the  costuming  and  danc- 
ing until  the  piece  became  more  than  an 
opera.     It  became  a  reproduction  of  a 
rapidly  disappearing  phase  of  American 
life.     The  opera  ran  eleven  nights. 

Hanson    returned   to   Vernal   and    his 
piano.     At  intervals  he  went  East  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  music.     Then  a 
hew  urge  came  into  his  life.     "The  Sun 
I  Dance,  after  all,"  he  reasoned,  "is  a  Sioux 
Idance  and  not  original  with  the  Utes.     I 
Imust  work  out  an  opera  on  the  theme  of 
|the  Ute  Bear  Dance."  By  means  of  a  dic- 
taphone he  gathered  Ute  songs;  studied 
their   dances    carefully   and    sought   out 
their  traditions.     Quinance,   one   of  the 
Jte  singers,  sang  all  of  his  songs  in  the 
lictaphone,    and     Ar-chu,   an    old   man 
.s^ith  a  keen  imagination  and  an  ability  to 
Impersonate,  told  and  acted  many  of  the 
Ite  traditions,  including  that  of  the  Bear 
Jance.     Gathering  his  many  acquisitions 
together,   Hanson  at  last  composed  the 
'^ear    Dance    opera,    which    contains    a 
•lajority  of  the  actual  Ute  tribal  songs 
ind  dances.     He  has  set  words  to  the 
songs,  as  the  Indians  sing  without  words, 
their  imagination  making  words  unneces- 
sary, and  has  orchestrated  them.    I  have 
listened   to  this    production,   have   seen 
Jtes  dance  to  music    made   by   sawing 
.lotched  sticks  over  the  bones  of  a  bear's 
front  leg  held  against  a  piece  of  tin. 

There  are  now  but  twelve  hundred  Utes 
and  most  of  these  are  of  a  new  generation 
that  hesitates  to  participate  in  tribal 
customs.  In  a  few  more  years  the  actual 
Bear  Dance,  as  seen  in  the  Uintah  country 
just  after  the  first  thunder  of  spring  has 
awakened  the  black  bear  from  his  long 
sleep,  will  be  unknown,  but  the  melodies 
Jind  the  dances  will  be  preserved  by  the, 
pvhite  man  who  is  custodian  of  them.  / 
Harrison  R.  Merril^ 
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ECORDING  and  preserving 
the  songs  of  a  vanishing  people 
is  a  labor  of  love  and  a  self- 
imposed  duty  with  William  F. 

Hanson  of  Vernal,  Utah.  This 

youth,  born  in  the  sage-brush  surrounded 
by  Indian  tepees,  sixty-five  miles  from  a 
railroad,  early  became  well  acquainted 
with  the^Ute  Indians  whose  solemn,  even 
sullen,  faces  were  commonly  seen  near  his 
home. 

Among  his  earliest  impressions  are 
memories  of  days  when,  a  very  young  child, 
he  lay  on  a  quilt  in'  the  shade  where  his 
mother  had  left  him  while  she  and  his 
father  watched  the  Indians  in  their  two 
great  ceremonial  dances,  the  Sun  Dance 
and  the  Bear  Dance.  The  weird  chant 
of  Indian  songs  even  then  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  him  that  kept  him  quiet  for 
hours,  listening  to  the  guttural  notes  from 
the  throats  of  the  braves  who  provided 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

Young  Hanson's  father  was  a  violinist 
— in  those  days  termed  a  fiddler — as  well 
as  an  attorney  who  used  to  travel  for 
miles  on  horseback  or  in  a  buckboard  to 
furnish  music  for  country  dances  held  in 
outlying  settlements.  William  remem- 
bers many  of  these  trips,  for  frequently 
he  accompanied  his  father.  Almost  as 
soon  as  his  hands  could  span  the  keys  of 
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an  organ  or  piano  sufficiently  to  strike  a 
chord  he  became  his  father's  accompanist, 
a  full-fledged  member  of  the  two-piece 
family  orchestra. 

Peter  Hanson,  the  father,  was  a  friend 
to  the  Indians.  He  liked  and  trusted  his 
dusky  neighbors  and  in  return  they  were 
loyal  to  him.  As  an  indication  of  this 
friendship  and  trust  which  later  was  to 
make  it  possible  for  his  son  to  work 
among  the  Indians,  William  tells  this 
story  : 


An  Indian  came  to  borrow  Peter 
Hanson's  rifle  to  use  on  a  deer  hunt. 
Rifles  were  precious  on  the  frontier  in 
those  days. 

"How  many  suns?"  Peter  Hanson 
asked. 

"Fourteen,"  the  Indian  said,  counting 
on  his  fingers. 

"All  right,  fourteen  suns,"  Peter  Han- 
son replied.  The  Indian  rode  away. 
Some  there  were  who  criticized  Hanson 
for  lending  the  gun. 

"That  buck'll  bring  it  back,"  he  would 
reply. 

The  fourteenth  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  no  Indian  had  appeared. 

"We  told  you  so,"  the  neighbors  said. 

"The  sun  isn't  down  yet,"  Peter  Han- 
son answered. 

At  last,  distant  dust  warned  of  the 
approach  of  a  rider.  It  proved  to  be  the 
Indian,  his  eyes  red  for  want  of  sleep  and 
his  horse  about  to  drop  with  exhaustion, 
but  he  bore  the  gun. 

"How  come  Injun  and  horse  so  tired?" 
Hanson  asked. 

"Deer  far  off,"  the  Indian  answered. 
"Two  suns,  no  stop — bring  gun  back — 
fourteen  suns." 

As  William  grew  up  his  father  at- 
tempted to  turn  him  toward  law  but  the 
boy  had  a  restless  and  compelling  desire 
to  strum  piano  keys.  As  a  result  he  left 
the  law  office  for  the   studio  where   he 


Introducing  Messrs.  Ar-chu^  ^uinance,  JVilliam  F.  Hanson^  fVallace  Jack  and  Wallace  Jack  Senior^  all  of  Utah.    Hanson  has 

produced  an  all-Indian-cast  operatic  spectacle^  ''The  Sun  DancCy*  and  has  completed  another  opfra^  ''The  Bear  Dance" 

the  former  presenting  a  Sioux  ceremonial y  the  latter  a  Ute  performance,  ^uinance  is  a  singer^  Ar-chu  a  dramatic  dancer 
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became  a  skilled  pianist.  He  went  East, 
but  all  the  time  the  smell  of  the  sage  was 
upon  him,  the  blue  Uintahs  were  in  his 
mind  and  the  melodies  of  the  Sun  Dance 
in  his  ears.  Upon  returnmg  to  the  Uintah 
couatry,  where  the  blue  hills  capped  with 
snow  roll  up  like  crested  waves  against 
the  sky,  a  wish  to  write  the  Ute  songs  be- 
came an  obsession.  He  visited  the  tepees; 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  Sun  Dance 
ceremonies  and  participated  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  Bear  Dance.  The  Indians 
were  shy,  however.  Their  traditions 
they  kept  very  much  to  themselves. 

At  last  an  opportunity  came.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Bonnin  and  her  husband,  full- 
blooded  and  educated  Indians,  came  to 
Vernal.  .  William  lost  no  time.  From 
Mrs.  Bonnin  he  secured  the  stories  and 
through  her  friendship  he  came  closer  to 
the  taciturn  Utes.  He  began  work  im- 
mediately upon  the  Sun  Dance  opera. 
Month  after  month  he  worked,  with  Mrs. 
Bonnin's  assistance,  recording  songs  and 
copying  dances.  At  last  the  piece  was 
finished.  Antone  Lund,  then  head  of  the 
department  of  music  of  the  Brigham 
Young  University,  oflFered  to  produce 
the  opera  in  Provo.  Hanson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonnin  and  a  group  of  full-blooded 
Ute  Indians  went  to  Provo  where  work 
upon  the  production  began.  In  a  short 
time  the  opera  was  ready  for  presentation. 
Old  Sioux,  an  Indian  who  participated  in 
the  Custer  massacre,  and  nearly  a  score 
of  Utes  were  in  the  performance.  Mrs. 
Bonnin  aided  in  the  costuming  and  danc- 
ing until  the  piece  became  more  than  an 
opera.  It  became  a  reproduction  of  a 
rapidly  disappearing  phase  of  American 
life.     The  opera  ran  eleven  nights. 

Hanson  returned  to  Vernal  and  his 
piapo.  At  intervals  he  went  East  to  keep 
abi'Jast  of  the  times  in  music.  Then  a 
new  urge  came  into  his  life.  "The  Sun 
Dance,  after  all,"  he  reasoned,  "is  a  Sioux 
dance  and  not  original  with  the  Utes.  I 
must  work  out  an  opera  on  the  theme  of 
the  Ute  Bear  Dance."  By  means  of  a  dic- 
taphone he  gathered  Ute  songs;  studied 
their  dances  carefully  and  sought  out 
their  traditions.  Quittance,  one  of  the 
Ute  singers,  sang  all  of  his  songs  in  the 
dictaphone,  and  Ar-chu,  an  old  man 
with  a  keen  imagination  and  an  ability  to 
impersonate,  told  and  acted  many  of  the 
Ute  traditions,  including  that  of  the  Bear 
Dance.  Gathering  his  many  acquisitions 
together,  Hanson  at  last  composed  the 
Bear  Dance  opera,  which  contains  a 
majority  of  the  actual  Ute  tribal  songs 
and  dances.  He  has  set  words  to  the 
songs,  as  the  Indians  sing  without  words, 
their  imagination  making  words  unneces- 
sary, and  has  orchestrated  them.  I  have 
listened  to  this  production,  have  seen 
Utes  dance  to  music  made  by  sawing 
notched  sticks  over  the  bones  of  a  bear's 
front  leg  held  against  a  piece  of  tin. 

There  are  now  but  twelve  hundred  Utes 
and  most  of  these  are  of  a  new  generation 
that  hesitates  to  participate  in  tribal 
customs.  In  a  few  more  years  the  actual 
Bear  Dance,  as  seen  in  the  Uintah  country 
just  after  the  first  thunder  of  spring  has 
awakened  the  black  bear  from  his  long 
sleep,  will  be  unknown,  but  the  melodies 
and  the  dances  will  be  preserved  by  the 
white  man  who  is  custodian  of  them. 
Harrison  R.  Merrill. 
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Below:   The  simple  satin  hat  with 
side  decoration  matched  to  that  on 
the  fur  is  very 
new  and  distinct- 
ly in  the  Fall  hat 
mode. 
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urled  featmrs  lend 
touch  to  tne  velour 
i  a  slightly \rakish 
'-face  brim  \  which 
certain  mood 
rrfection! 
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Befow:   Cer- 
tain tailored 

moments 

ftgure  in  this 

f  lever  hat  of 

"cut  felt  with 

its  odd  gold 

buckle,  so 

smart  for 

sport  or  street 


The  Parisian  dictators  of  fashion  give  their 

lie  approval  to  this  delightfully  artistic  hat  oj 

f  and  velvet,  worn  for  the  more  formal  occa- 

Who  wouldn't  fairly  scintillate  at  a  tea  while 

wearing  this  enviable  model} 
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Calendar  No.  294. 

S.  5038. 

[Report  Xo.  267.] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

February   6,   1908. 

Mr.  Teller  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

February  21,  1908. 

Reported  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  without  amendment. 


A  BILL 

For  the  relief  of  the  White  Eivcr  Utes,  the  Southern  Utes,  the 
Uncompahgre  Utes,  the  Taheguache,  Muache,  Capote, 
AVeeminuche,  Yainpa,  Grand  Puver,  and  Uinta  bands  of  Ute 
Indians,  known  also  as  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute 
Indians  of  Colorado. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  jurisdiction  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  conferred  upon 

4  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  detemine,  and  render  final 

5  judgment,  with  right  of  appeal  as  in  other  cases,  in  a  certain 

6  cause  entitled  "  The  White  Eiver  Utes,  the  Southern  Utes, 

7  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  the  Taheguache,  Muache,  Capote, 

8  Weeminuche,   Yampa,   Grand  I^iver,   and  Uinta   bands  of 

9  Ute  Indians,  known  also  as  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute 
10  Indians  of  Colorado,  against  the  United  States,"  being  Con- 
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gressional,  numbered  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  pending  in  said  court  by  reference  under  Senate  reso- 
lution  dated   December   eleventh,    nineteen   himdred   and 
three,  as  to  the  claims  and  rights  of  said  Indians  under  the 
a^eement  between  them  and  the  United  States,  ratified 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  fifteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  being  "An  Act  to  accept  and  ratify 
the  agreement  submitted  by  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute 
Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  said 
State  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,"  and  to  carry  out 
in  good  faith  the  said  agreement  with  said  Indians,  the 
court,  in  rendering  said  judgment  under  the  terms  of  said 
Act,  shall  include  therein  the  value  of  all  lands  which  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  and  set  apart  for 
public  uses,  including  forest  reserves,  under  existing  laws 
and  proclamations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
if  disposed  of  under  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  by  said  agreement,  and  the  couit  shaU 
set  off  against  any  sum  found  due  to  said  Confederated 
Bands  of  Ute  Indians  the  amount  paid  to  them  under  the 
fifth  section  of  said  Act  of  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  being  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  up  to   • 
the  date  of  rendition  of  final  judgment  in  this  cause,  and 
the  amount  of  money  set  apart  in  the  Treasury  and  held  as 


1  a  perpetual  trust  fund  for  said  Ute  IMians  to  produce  said 

2  annuity  at  four  per  centum  per  annum,  being  the  sum  of 

3  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  shall, 

4  upon  the  rendition  of  final  judgment  in  this  cause,  be  re- 

5  turned  to  the  Treasury,  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  said 

6  judgment  no  annuity  shaU  be  estimated  or  paid  therefrom, 

7  and  the  court  shall  also  set  off  against  the  amount  found  to 

8  be  due  said  Indians  any  other  sum  or  sums  that  are  properly 

9  chargeable  under  said  agi-eement:  said  action  shall  proceed 

10  under  its  present  title  and  pleadings  filed,  with  right  of 

11  amendment,  and  shaU  be  conducted  by  the  attorney  of 

12  record  now  appearing  in  said  cause  or  by  any  attorney  by 

13  him  specificaUy  authorized  to  appear,  and  the  Attomey- 

14  General  shall  continue  to  appear  and  represent  the  United 

15  States,  and  in  rendering  judgment  herein  the  court  shall  fix 

16  the  compensation  of  the  attorneys  on  behalf  of  plaintiffs, 

17  which  compensation  shaU  be  awarded  for  said  attorneys  who 

18  have  rendered  actual  services  in  conducting  the  said  cause, 

19  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  in  the  name  of  the  attorney  of 

20  record  in  said  cause,  or  any  attorney  by  him  specificaUy 

21  authorized,  and  shall  be  paid  to  him  from  the  proceeds  of 

22  said  judgment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any 

23  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 

24  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  from  the  funds  of  the 

25  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indians,  said  compensation  to 


\ 


1  be  distributed  bv  said  attornev  of  record  to  the  said  attorneys, 

2  and  the  balance  of  said  judgment  shall  be  held  in  the  Treas- 

3  ury  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  as  a  trust  fund,  and  the 

4  interest  thereon  shall  be  distributed  annually  to  them  in 

5  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  Act  of  June  fifteenth, 

6  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  said  cause  shall  be 

7  advanced  m  hearing  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  by  the 

8  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  the  same  shall  be 

9  appealed:  Provided,  That  after  final  judgment  rendered  in 

10  this  cause,  as  in  this  Act  authorized,  the  court  may  from 

11  time  to  time  further  consider  and  render  judgments  under 

12  the  terms  of  this  Act  for  the  value  of  any  lands  whereof 

13  disposition   shall   be   made   subsequent   to    June   thirtieth, 

14  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 
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A  BILL 

For  the  relief  of  the  White  Eiver  Utes,  the 
Southern  Utes,  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  the 
Tabeguache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche, 
Yampa,  Grand  River,  and  Uinta  bands  of 
Ute  Indians,  known  also  as  the  Confed- 
erated Bands  of  Ute  Indians  of  Colorado. 


By  Mr.  Teller. 


February  6,  1908. — Read  twice  and  referred  to  the 

CJommittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
February  21,  1908. — Reported  without  amendment. 
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LOHE  WOLP'S  LAST  WAR  TRItS  . 

Lone  Wolf,   a  Che'-erne  ,^  had   asked   the   proper   persons   to  inaJse  him 
a  thunder  how   (h^h  nuhk   a  ^vo?)  .  "     It  was  mde   on  the  head    of   the   Smoky 

Hill  River.  .  ;  f^J'^*^'^-*^^ ^ 

A  thunder  tow  is   an  anplement   of  riysterious   power^^mt  almoa;^ 

al^vays-bringfloodluck  tn_.^be_i..aa-.Mfe^.-■p<^«K»^-^^^^  ^* 

protects   its   Lsr  Vrom  the   pov;er   of  the   thunder^-^No  _  r:)an   v*io   ov^^d,  one  ^ 
v,as   ever  "been  struck  by  lightning.       The   thunder  how  Idoks   something   like 
a  com:non  how.   strung,  but  ,.  on  ^r^^' it  has  a  lance -head,,    and  ><is 
ornamented '-.vith   portions   of  various  birds  and  animals  v^.i^ch  fe^^^eire^ 
posse.. 'spiritual   power'.     To 'it  Kjay  be   tied  the   feathers   of  a' swift  hawk, 
to   ,.ive  dash  and   courage   in  attack  ;   the   feathers   of  a^'  owl,   so   that   one 
.:ay   go    silently    through    the  night;   soKie    portion  of  a  bear,    so   that   the 

owner  .nay  hive   power   to   cure  himself   if  he   should  be  wounded. 

^The   owijer   of  a  tliun- 

der  bow  carries     it  a'OO'ut  with  hirn  wherever  he   goes.      It    is   light  and    is 

carried   in  the  hollow  of  the   left  anri,    the   point   up.    ..^ifhe   owner  of  a 

thunder  "bov/  never  carries  a  "bow  and  arrowsl^wiile   he  has    the,  thunder  howv^/^^ 

Except  when   out   running   buffalo,   he   leaves  his   bow  and    arrows    in   the   camp. 

At   night    the   thunder  bov/  is  hung   up   on  a  bush   or   tree   or  is   placed   on 

something   to   keep   it    off  the   ground.        If   the  owner  wishes    to  hunt,   he 

inay  let   one   of  his    i^arty  carry   the    thunder  bow  in   the   saine  v/ay   that  he 

does.  The   \a^n  v/ho   ovms    one  of   these   bows   believes   that  he   cannot  be 

hit   by  bullet   or  arrow,   and    It    io   for   this   reasonfthat  he   carries   it  wher- 

■•  • 

ever    he     goes.        T.Htip    Wnl  f    rar^i^-ioH     aign     a.    £Min  ^     fhf^     bflTTff  1     ^  riH     c^^  f^n\r 


r-^Wf\,, 


When  a  inan  has  counted  coup  with  the  thunder  bow,  its  v/rapping 
is  painted  with  Indian  red^  paint,  but  untjl  he  has  counted  a  conp  with  it, 
it  is  left  vmpainted.   It  cost  ^  c'^P^t  ri^^"^  to  have  a  thunder  bow  made 
andv«^4iy  few  poopl.e  had  them.   The  more  ^  presents  the  thunder  bow  owner 
gave,  to  those  who  were  making  it^  the  better  it  was  made,  and  the  strong- 
.tta  power  • 


^idi 


]jg^>-^:?gTgn-->.CLUt   off,-   T'-  ''^"^      "^^^^      cmoll   ^V.n^  1.^   ^o^>.n'y^   -jt  \^     h^c^  >^^"»tl 


At   last   Lone  Wolf's    thunder   b^w  was    finished,    and   the   night 

m 

ITrter   it   was    ^.-^iven   to  "Hnm  '^e.  had   a  dream.       Kis    dreain   told   ^im  to   take 
six  men  wrth   iq^?^  on  a  war  i^arty   to   the   country   of  the   Utes   and   there  'to 
take    from  the   Tltes   rnany  horses.        Lone    -olf  kept   this   dream  to  himself , 
out  he   went   to  each  man   that  he   v/jshed   to  have   ro    v/ith  him,    to   tell  him 
what  he    i)urposea    and    that   in  a   few  days    -  as    soon  as   their  moccasins   could 
be  ma.de    -  he   intended   to    start   on   this    journey.       Wh.en   they  v/ent   on   foot 
to    take   horses,   they  always   took  many   pairs   of  moccasins,    for  moccasins 


soon  wear   out • 


\f 


w-oulo 


the   party.     He  was    -ne   of  the   youngest  men.     They  all  had  great 

in  Lone  Wolfs   success,   hecause  he  had   just  had  his   thunder  ho.v  made, 
and   this  was  certain  to  give   them  good   ^ ° ^^^ '^^ ^,^^^^^^^.^5^ 
t^them  wherever  they  might  go  .    ia^c.<>Hf-  ^^y^  ^  """^^^^ 

•    Not  very  long  after^hey  had  gone   into    the  mountains   they  caaie 
to   a  place  which   the  utes  had   just  left.     There  had  heen  eight  lodges   of 


It  was    in  the   middle   of   the  night   that  Lone  Wolf  and  his    party 
set   out   from  the- village,  andji^^.knew  of  i^./except  the  ^families   of 
^£j^.ho   weJ«i-^./ith  him.  /fT^ife^^rthat  these   trips_to   taJce 
norses   snuux.    u.  .^..    ..   ^   few  men   only.     If  too  many  went,  -^  did  not^^^^---^ 
-%^r^-.  -.  ,      some  might  wish  to   go   one   v/ay  and   some   to  go  another,   and   the*' 

s.     ^ ,w«b6.  .alw»y»-^:«irt-*hartr4  small  party  ];iad 

nn      nm-nii      If  the V   were   setting  out   to   fight 
ti-^e   best   chance   of  success.    -4)f   uoui-Bii    ii    tney    weic   dc^o     ^ 

and   kill   enemies,    the  parties  might  be^arger.  -  .  , 

^one  Wolf  was   a  brave  warrior  who  had  been   in  many  battles, 
but  ^S^r^  o^V^  part^^e   young  men,   without  much   experience  a*S^ 
going  after  horses.     Wolf  Pace,   v^o  died    only  a  few  yea;:s  a^.o,  ^as^th^ 
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Utes,   and   they  had  canned    tJfifti^o   for  a  long   time,   hunting   elk,   deer  , antel- 
ope and  bear.^^^^^pTabou-L  ^^outside   of   the   camp  v/ere   piles   of  bones   of 


different  kinds 


eveii   some   buffalo  bones^ttearer     The    trail 


of   the   people  v/ho  had  left   the   camp  was   tv/o  days  ^old 
the   Indians  by  looking   at' a   trail   could    tell   just  hi 


<P> 


v; 


.In   those  da"S  . 


~    After   tht^    trail  had  gone   a  little  waj/,    it   came-  to   a   stream 
and  v/ent    into   the  v/ater  and    did   not   cowrie    out    on  the    other   side.        Not  a 
s-iRgle-  track  v/as  to  be    seen.      Lone  Wolf  had   seen  jjte   trails   before    this, 
and  he    told   his    party  how  cunning   the   ijtes  v/ere   abo^.t  hiding   their   trails. 

I  v. 

He  t,old  one  of  his  men  to  ride  on  down  the  creek  and  to  look  ..or  a  trail  . 
on  the  other  side,  ^nd  said  that  he  would  go  up  the  stream  and  look  for 
Nthe  trail  there.  T^e  four  young  men  he  told  to  go  up  on  a  hill,  to  wait 
until  he  returned  from  his  scouting.  Lone  Wolf  went  a  long  way  up  tfie 
stream  before  he  found  the  place  where  the  trail  came  out  of  the  v/ater, 
IPhen  he  found  it,  he  Came  back  running;  and  the  other  scout  had  come  back 
just  before,  v/ithout  finding  the  trail.  The  Cheyennes  v/ere  carrying  v/ith 
them  some  dried  buffalo  meat  and  before  starting  they  ate  •  Since  the 
Utes  had  gone  so  far  up  the  stream  in  the  water  to  hide  their  tracks,  the 
Cheyennes  started  up  the  stream  to^  tlie  trail,  on  a  trot.  Lone  Wolf  went 

far  ahead  of  the  party,  and  told  the  others  to  follow  him  at  a  aistance, 
saying  that  if  he  saw  anything  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  that  they  must  do  the  same  thing,  and  cr'.ep  to  the  nearest  brush  to 
hide ,  .     ' 

The  Utes  mov/-ed  a  long  v/ay  before  they  camped  again,  and  the 
Cheyennes  did  not  overtake  them  that  night.  Early  next  morning  they  again 

started  on  the  trail.   Soon  it  began  to  snow,  and  Lone  Wolf  had  to  go 
fast  lAfore  the  trail*^  should  be  covered  -^^p- v/ith  snow.   They  .ere  nov/  close 

to  the  backbone  of  the  mountain.   That  night  they  stopped  and  built  a 
great  fire  of^  pine  v/ood.  Lone  Wolf  had  with  him  a  large  dog.  'Their  food 
had  given  out,  and  they  were  hungry  ^   ^^^^  y^^^   young  men  that  he  would 


-3- 
go   out  and    look  about  and   that  while  he   was   g   ne,   they  should  kill  his   dog 
and    roast    i..     Lone  Wolf  v/as   gone    for  a  long   time,    nearly'all   the  morn- 
ing,    hut   at   lengt-    he   cajne  hack  and    told    them  that  he   had  found   the  Tjte 
camp  and   had  seen   the   ponies   all  around    it.     Prom  a  hluff,   he  had    counted 
eight  lodges   of  iites,      "We   will   take  all    their  ponies",   Lone  Wolf  contin- 
ued.        "Then  they  will  have  nothing    to    ride   to   follow  us,   and   there  will 
he   nothing    for  us    to    fear.      I  have   chosen   the  way   to   go    to    the   camp.     We 


\ 
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eed  not  follow  the  tra-^'l.   I  know  where  the  camp  is,  and  just  hov;  to  get 


to   it. 


»phe   snow  v/as 


melting;    fast. 


Thi-y  started   to  go    to   the   jite   camp  and  went  ^slowly,   wishing   to 


•reach   it  a  little  while   "before   the    sun  went'  down,   so   that   they  might   look 
aioii'idf  and    locate    the  herds    of  horses,    and  could   thus   go  directly   to    the 
herds  without  s-i^arc^  ing   for  them  in   the   dark. 

When   they  had  come   to  a  high  hill,   Lone  Wolf  said   "This    is   our 
lookout   place".        On   the  hill    there   were  many   cedar   trees,   and   many  hig 
rocks   w?iich  v;ould   keiep   them  from  heing   seen  hy   the  ijtes    in   the   camp.        He 
took  the  members   of  his   party  up  on  the  hill    to  look  down   in   the   valley, 
where   the  caiip  was,    so    that   they  could  not  say  later  that  Lone  Wolf  had     ^ 
not  been  willing   to  have   them  see   the   camp  and   the  horses.    -        From  this 
hill    they  could   see   only   the   tops   of   the   lodges,-  aid   the   smoke   rising,   and 

the  horses   feeding   down  below  and   beyond    the   camp.        Wolf  Pace   said  that 
it  was   a   pleasant   view  that  they  had    from  the   top  of  this  high  hil-1* 

After  they  had  gone   back   from  the   top  of  the  hill   where   they 
had   been   looking,    they  began   to   stretch  and    soften   their  rawhide   ropeB , 
pulling   them  back  and    forth   around      trees  and   rocks,    so    that   they   should 
be   pliable  and   could  be   easily   thrown   an   the  horses.*   Lone  Wolf  advised 
them  to    tie  about    their  waists   the   small,    short,    twisted  hair  ropes   that' 
they  used   for  bridles.     These  were   light   and   o^iWnion^'  to   put    in  a  horse ^3 
mouth,   and   would    untie  more   easily -and    quickly   than  a   rawhide   rope>   after 
it  had  1)6001716  wet   in   the  horse's  mouth.     At   this   place   too,    they  put   on 


new  moccasins,   and  hung   up   on   the   trees   their  rotes,  and  anything   that 
was  heavy.  They  left  here   two   guns   that  they  had.     They  wished   to   go 

as  light,  and    to  "be  as    free,  as   possible. 

Since   there  were  six  of   them,   Lone  Wolf  advised   them. to  go   in 
pairs,  for  in  this   rough  mountain  country,   two  persons   could   drive   the 
horses  more  easily  and    quickly  than  one.     Another  thinL:  he    said   to    them  vac 
this:      "»^,    If  you  meet,   do  not  speak,   hut  whistle   to   each  i^ther."    '      If 
any  man  should  come   out   from  the  Ute  camp  and  meet   some   one,  he  v/ould   he 
sure   to   speak  and  to  ask  "Wlio  are  you?",   as  was   the  custom  of  all   Indians,  . 

if  they  saw  an;/one  among  their  herds.      If   the   person  did  not   reply,    it 
was   known  that  some   stranger  had  come   to   take  horses.     Men  who  v/ent 
off  to   take  :orses  whistled   to   one  another,   and   this  ^--as  always   understood. 
Lone  Wolf  said  also,    "Bo  jiot  wait  for  one   another  -.ii*^  you  come   upon  a 
herd  of  1  orses,    hut   drive   them  away  as   soon  as  you  can.  While  doing 

this  make   no  noise,   hut  take   them  hack   to   where  we  left   our  things,   and 
wait  there   for   the   others   of  the   party^\j^it   until  all  have  got   there,    so 
that  we   can  all   star^   together ." '        He  did  not   wish   to    leave  anyone  behind 
him,    for   the  leader'psf  responsible   for   the  members   of  his   party,   and   if 
he    lost  anyone   or  even  left  him  behind,   all   the  people   in  the  gamp  would 

talk  >about   it  when  he   reached  home. 

While   they  were  at  work  on   their  ropes,   Lone  Wolf  continued  to 
talk  to  and  advise   them.       He   said,    "We   shall   do  well   to  v/ait  until  all 
the  utes   are   sleeping,   and   by. that   tiiiie    the  moon  will  be  up.       We   should 

ft 

not  leave  behind  us  any  horses,  so  that  they  may  foll^ow  us,  or  rr>ay  go   , 
and  tell  their  friends,  if  any  Utes  are  camped  near  here.  We  must  try 
to  take  all  their  horses.*  \.M^d±6   they  would  -du  au  La  tm  n.-^ircm.  , 

Lone  Wolf  encouraged  them,  and  said,  "Now  what  you  are  going  to 
do  is  a  verv  creditable  thing.  There  are  few  things  more  honorable  than 
to  take  horses  .rom  our-enemies,  and  all  the  families  and  sw  ethearts  of 
you  yoimg  men  will  he,  glad  to  see  you  coming  back, driving  before  you  the 


-5- 
horses   of  our  enemies".       When  Lone  Wolf  talked   to    thetii  like   this    it   gave 
them  courage;   and    they  needed   that,    for  some   of   the  young  men^wl^e  ¥»jL*3r>) 
lonely  and   frightened  iQ  be    in   this   strange   country,    far   from  their  home, 
and   with   high  mountains  all    ah  out    them.  /  Jhey   felt   sure   that  Lone  Wolf 
knev/  hovf  all   things   should  he   done,   for  hefore  this  he  had  heen   on  many 

■  • 

to    take  horeej   from  the   enemy;   and    ti-iey   felt   f^^  they  could 

trust  him;  -  -  _ 

When  the  moon  was  up,  and  the  time  came  to  go  down  into  the  - 
camp,  they  went  down  the  hill  toward  the  camp  and  p  ssed  around  it, /not 
going  through  it,  lest  the  dogs  should  "bark  at  them.     Snow  was  lying 

•  on  the  ground  only  in  a  few^places..  / 

^- 
When  t'-^ey  had'  come  near  to  where  the  horses  were,  they  separ- 

r  •  • 

ated,  going  hy  twos.  Wolf  Pace  and  his  friend  went   dov/n  toward  v/here  they 

saw  something  moving,  and  when^they  got  close  to  the  animals  they  stood 
still  for  a. time,  so  that  the  "horses  should  not'  l^e  friglrrUned  and  run 
away  from  them.  While  they  were  there,  someone  came  down  from  a  hluff 
and  whistled,  so  that  they  felt  sure  that  it  was  one  of  their  party,  and 
they  Whistled  hack  again.   It  was  Lone  Wolf.  He  directed  them  to  drive 
the  horses  they  had  on  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  come  together. 
Lone  Wolf  said  he  had  found  only  eight  horses  and  was  looking,  for.  more. 
While  W  If  Pace  and  his  friend  were  driving  these  horses  away,  they  saw 
another  man  riding  toward  them.  ^  The  man  whistled,  so  they  knew  it  was 
one  of  their  party.   This  was  Island.  He  was  the  one .who  had  gone  with 
Lone  Wolf.  When  he  rode  up',  he  told  them  that  his  herd  was  just  over  the 
hill,  ahd  that  he  v/as  now  looking  for  more  horses,  ^iws  he  did  not  have  so. 

f 

many  as  he  wished.  Wolf  Pace  said  to  him,  «l  do  not  think^  that  there 
are  ary  more  horses.  Lone  Wolf  is  out  looking  for  more,  and  if  there 
are  any  more  he  will   get    them."      , While   they  were    talking   there,    the 


other   two   young   laen  also   4-^p-^¥«^  up.     They  did   n'ot  have  many  horses,   hut 
had   hroi;ight  along  all   that   they  had    found.      TTow   they  all   started    for  the 


-f^- 


plac«  wliere    they  were   to  meet,    to  ^-ralt  there   for     Lone  Wolf,     :Sach  pair 
of  men  a^^r^ed   "betweeii   themsel-ves   that   they  v/oulo    divide   up   the   'orsea 

in   th':    morning,    on   the   road,    so    that   each  man  would   recognize  his   horses. 

« 

It  was  the  custom  to  divide  the  horses  "before  going  into  the  village.,  and 

into 


if  an;/ thing  e^rcmi^  happe; 


any  one  of  the  party  before  he  reached  the 


village,  his  family  would  then  receive  what  he  had  taken.   Sometimes  an. 

older  man  would  jjs no i'o3;y.  take  away  horsds  from  a  young  man,  hut  when  this 

was  done,  the  "brother,  or  uncle,or  'father  of  the  young  man  whose  horses 

had  heen  taken  would  take  these  horses  hack  again  after  the  party  reached 

home,  and  sometimes  -they  had  q-uaiTels  over  th£s^>H>t.«^^''*^. 

A  short  time  after  these  young  men  h^-d  reached  the  meeting 

place.  Lone  Wolf  came  up  with  ahout  fifteen  head  of  horses.   It  is  said 

few 
that  the  ntes  do  not  have  very  many  horses,  and^of  those  they  have 

are  good,  isost   of  these  horses  had  sore  hacks,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  iites  travel  in  such  a  rough  country.'  Lone  Wolf  said  i.o 
the  others,  "I  glweSSTwe  have  taken  all  their  horses,  hut  none  the  less  we 
must  travel  fast.'  There  may  he  another  ute  camp  near'^Lee ,  and  they  may 
follow  us.  Now  I  will  ride  ahead  and  pick  out  the  easiest  trail,  and  you 
young  men  can  follov/  me  with  the  horses,  and  keep  them  up."   It  waei 
ahoiit  mid^iight  when,  they  started,  and  they  could  see  that  they  had  nearly 
100  hi-^ad  of  horses^  When  daylight  came  they  were  still  in  the  mountain 
country  -  still  in  the  enemy's  land.  Lone  Wolf  urged  them  to  drive  the 
herd^  fast.    They  had  to  go  through^  some  very  had  places  with  their 
horses,  hut  the  jite  horses,  which  live  al.^ays  in  the  mountains,  are  used 
to  roads  of  this  kind.  When  they  came  to  narrow  paths  the  horses  would 
fall  in  line,  one  hehind  another,  as  they  had  heen  accustomed  to  travel. 
Toward  evening  they  got  out  into  the  open  country. 

Again  Lone  Wolf  said,  "Now  let  ns  push  on  with  the  horses,  and 


make  them  go  as  fast  as  v/e  can". 


w  - 
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After' they  had  gone  out  some  distance  on  the  prairie,  L©ne  Wolf 
pointed  out  to  the  young  men  the  direction  to  go,  anl  said  that  he  would 
stay  hehind  and  'vatch  to  s  e  if  the  Utes  were  following  them.  If  they 
were  coming,  he  v/ould  see  the  dust  rising  from  where  they  v^re  riding. 
Lone  Wolf  stopped  in  the  hills  and  looked  hack  over  the  v/ay  they  had  come.  ^ 
After  a  time  when  he  saw  nothing,  he  got  en  his  horse  and  rode  -wp- again, 

# 

and  overtook  the  young  mi^n,  and  then  after  a  time  stopped  oncfe  more  to 
let 'them  get  ahead.  He  told  them  that  they  must  push  hard  all  that  day, 
and  at  night  they  could  stop  for  a-^  time.    By  this  time  all  were  tired; 
und  beginning  to  he  sore  from  riding  harehack.  They  came  to  some  v/ater 
and  let  the  horses  drink  all  they  wanted,  and  then  they  drove  tliem  on  to 
another  place,  and  stopped  for  a  little  while  to  let  the  horses  graze. 
HeanWiile  Lone  Wolf  was  behind^ watching  the  way  they  had  come.  They  v/ere 
now  in  the  open  country  and  could  see  all  about  them.  At  simdovm,  after 
catering -the  horses  again,  and  themselves  drinking  all  the  water  they 
could  h'ld,  they  started  om  <*gal'u.   Late  in  the  night  they  came  to  a 
hollow  place,  and  stopped  there  for  the  night. 


Lone  Wolf  said  to  them,  "Now,  before  you  lie  dpwn^  Jet  each  one 

catch  up  the  best  horse  he.  has  ,  and  tie  him  up"  \^o   that  in  case' 

of  an  alarm  tt^^^.  could  jump  on  the  horse  and  ride  off.  h^  started  the 

K 
herd  in  the  direcjbion  they  ere  going,  and  then  left  them  alone,  feeding* 

l^e  said  that  the  horses  were  tired  and  would  not  wander  far. 

Lone  Wolf  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  clicl  not  seem  to  get  tired 

or  to  get  sleepy.  He  said  to  his  men,  "Lie  down  now  and  sleep  well. 

As  soon  as  the  mornin-  star  rises,  I  will  wake  3^ou."   As  soon  as  the 


young  men  la 3^  down 
nothing  more. 


they 


went-  to   sleep  and   knew 


Island  was   something  like  Lone  Wolf.     Whey^they   stopped    that^ 
night  he  was  as   fresh  as   ever,   and  had   the   best  horses   and  more   of   them 
than.anyane   in   the    p^rty. 
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As  soon  as  the  morning  star  had  risen ,^  Lone  Volf  called  to  them, 

N. 

"(Jet  up  now,   and  we  will   start",      jsland  had  hen  up  for  sometime  arid 
had  the  horses  all  Oii'iien   together   in  a  hunch  ready  to    start •     He   said, 
"We  have  all    the  horses   that  we  "brought  here ,     Not  one   is  missing".     Lone 
Wolf  and   Island  had  heen  walking  around   them  all   through   the  night,   while" 
the  other  men  were   sleeping.       As    they  were  ahout  to   start,   Lone  Wolf  said 

"We  will  go   slowly  now,   for  we  are  out  of  danger.       As   soon  as  we       - 
get  a  little   further  away",   I  v/ill  kill   an  antelope." 

When  a  person  is   tired  out  he  does  not  feel   like   eating,     ^^ey 
did   not    feel  hungry,   yet   it  was   two   days  and   two  nights   since   they  had  eat 

en  anything-.     Antelope  were  ^n— ii  jlon-fey  all  over  t>^e   prairie,  and   just 


'  "before   they  came   to  a  stopping  place,   Lone  Wolf  killed  ofne.        They  ate 
everything' there  was   inside   of  the   antelope  without  cooking   it,   liver, 
kidneys,    tripe  and   fat,   and  when  they  Oajne   to  where   there  was   some  water, 
they  stopped  and  "built  a  fine   of  huffalo  chips  and  had  all   tiiii.iiiiil   they 
could  eat.     Ht^ie  J^hey   re^nained  until   sundown,   and  after  it  got  dark  went 
on  to  another  place   to   stop  for  the   night.     There  was  ift^iif  no  more  danger ^^-€<r^ 
They  were   now  out 'of   the  xjte  country  and   in   their  own. 

Next  morning  they  set   out    toward  the  Arkansas  River,-  wh.re   they    . 
expected  to   find  the  Cheyenne  village jjf,    for  when   they-  started  out   tn 
this   trip  the  Cheyennes  were  movj||(ing   tov/ard  the  Arkansas.  < 

It   took  them  five  days   to   reach  the  Qheyenne  camp  with   the 
horses   they  had   taken..  When   they  came   in  sight   of  the   camp,  and  Lone 
Wolf  saw  it,  he  mounted  his  "best  nte  hor^e  and  rode  ahead  of  his   party 
and   fired   ^^^the  short   gun   that  he   carried,    e^  ^  to   let   the   camp   xnow 
that   they  had   done  something.       All   the   people   ran   out  of  the  lodges  to 
meet   them,  and  when  they  saw  Lone  Wolf  carrying  his   thunder  how  they  knew^ 

the   party.  -  "^^  v 

-*      •  »    ■    -  • 

While  the  men  in  this  war  party  were  on  the  road  hack,  they 

had  given  away  almost  all  their  horses  to  their  relatives  and  friends. 


r9- 


Lone  Wolf  had   talked    to    them  ahout  **\   and  had   said   that   it    ;vas  greatly 
to  a  man's   cred.it   to  give   to    relations   and  friends  horses   that  had  he- 

r- 

longed  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  still  more  creditahle  to  give  them  to-  a 
man  whose  daughter  one  wished  to  marry. 

tiNow  is  the  tiJne  to  marry  a  wife",  he  said,  ^*if  any  young  men. 
in  this  party  wish  to  take  a^  wife."  They  all  declared  that  at  this  time 
they  did  not  care  to  get  married.  .  • 

"That  is  gdod",  said.  Lone  Wolf.   "The  longer  you  remain  single 
the  hetter  it  will  he,   I  have  no  wife,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  marry 

ea  jit  ill  h'ubiJ    tJil^iMi, 
^^ _^  ^  _  war  trip 


for  some,  time   yet."       T^n^  wni  r  gpyp  nwpy  ^'^''    th 

4^  VKen  Lone  Wolf  got  back  f  romTSiis 
ilnth  hio  h-rnfn    -  the  first  trip  he'  had  wiade  with  this    thunder  bow  -  he 
presented  a  horse  to   each  of  his   thunder  bow  maicers.  It  was  a.gre    ' 

rredtt   to   the  makers   that  Lone  Wolf  had  had  such  good  luck,  vv 


a,t^  vJUL  TU.  K.*^wu^  TOr*^  'i^Tfi^^**^ 


iMWi^ 


•wvut- 


•^^  "/rtyvSTLi,  Xl/C  Chy^-tJinrCf  'L^A 


1^' 


m:. 


told  his   party -that  as   soon  as  he   reached   the -village,   he   intended   to 
start  back  again  aga.inst   the  Utes,and   that   if  any  of  them  wanted  to  go 

ft 

with  him"  they  might  do  so,       ^ 

Lone  Wolf  was  the  chief  of  the  Pox  Soldiers,  He  had  loeen  in 
^"camp  only  a  few  days,  when  he  close  six  young  men  from  tYf^e   Fox  Soldier 
hand  to  go  with  him  to  war.   This  made  seven  persons  in  his  party,  n  d 
he  told  them  to  make,  ready  to  start  hefore  long.  Some  old  men  heard  that 
he  intended  to  go  hack  again,  and  told  him  he  must  he  careful.  It  was 
too  soon  for  "him  to  go  again,  Just  after  he  had  had  such  good  liick;  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  wait  until  Spring.  One  of  them  said  to  him, 
"If  you  go  now,  the  luck  will  turn  against  you.  Jhis  has  alvra-ys  happened, 
even  if  the  returning  war  party  had  brought  back  many  scalps.  If  iiie 
same  party  has  started  again  at  once,  someone  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
killed  on  the  next  trip." 
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to  take  with  them,  for  in  the  mountains  it  v/as  hard  to  get  anything  to 


in  the  Ute  country, 
an  old  v/arrior,  att* 


eat,  and  it  v/ould  not  do  to  fire  guns  v/hile 
Lone  W  If  agreed  to  thi^  ,  for  Long  Back  was 
had  -been  out  on  the  v/arpath  many  times  lSi»l^i>€,  and  .vas  a  good  adviser • 

Tv;o  days  after  leaving  the  village ,  they  came  to  a  place  where 
there  were  plenty  of  animals.  They  had  three  guns  in  the  party,  and  they 
stopped  here  and  hunted  and  killed  some  fat  6ov/s ,  and  cut  up  and  dried 
plenty  of  meat,  and  killed  also  some  antelope,  and  half  dreesed  the  hides, 

to  make  sacks  in  which  to  carry  the  buffalo  meat.  Por  three  or  four 
days  they  stopped  here,  and  then  packed  their  'dried  meat  in  their  antel- 
ope hide  sacks,  and  started  for  the  Ute  country.  Lone  Wolf  said  he  knew 
a  place,  which  the'  Cheyennes  call  Open  park,  an ;  that  this  was  a  great 
hunting  place  for  the  Utes .  It  was  here  that  he  was  going. 
several  days  they  reached  the  mountains,  artd  here  they  hegan  to  look  out 
for  people  who  were  their  enemies.  These  were  the  ntes,  the  Pueblos, 

and  the  Mountain  Apaches.  .  ^     .   ^ 

Now,  when  they  v/ere  in  camp,  they  made  very  little  fire,  for 
pine  or  cedar  inakes  mudi  smoke,  and  this  smoke  might  he  seen  by  enemies. 

one  day  mio  of  faeiynamed  Eawk^  was  sent  on  ahead^  as  scout, 
and  presently  he  came  running  to  the  camp,  and  said  that  he^  heard  two 
shots  fired  up  the  streaan,  not  very  far  off.  -When  fiS^s-sa*^  this,,  t^y 
started.   Long  Back  and  Lone  Wolf  advised  them  to  take  evervtirmfr 


After 


alonL  with  them.      If   they  did    not  find  a  camp  of  the   enemy,    they  would 
go   on   further,    and  would   not  come   back  this  way.     The   young  men  hurried 
up   the   creek,  walking  very   fast,  and  had   not   gone  very  far  when   they  came 
upon  a  pony   track,   and    this   track  they  followed  right  up  to   the   cam;dng 
place    from  which   the  Utes  had  just  gone  away.      They  had  moved   that  morn- 
ing.      Th6re,were   five  loages   of   them,   and  the   camp  showed  that   they  had     , 
stopped  here   only  one   day.        The    trail  was  lrery    fresh. 


Old  men   talked  about    this    in   the   village,   "but  Lone   ;Volf  had 
made   up  his  mind  to   go  and  he    did   go.        He   starteo    in   the-day   time.     He  alone 


knev;  the   young  men  he  had   selected   to   go 
village   separately. 


The  young  men  left   the 


The    second   leader   of  this   war  party,   after  Lone  Wolf,    told   Lone 


Wolf   that"  they   ought  ^to^  stop  ^soinewhere  and    k;.ll   hujTfalo ,   and^  dry  ^the-  meat 


CO  yA- 


Ley 

4. 


to    stop   somewnere   ana    k^xx    uuiiclj-u,    <^i^^  ^'-^j    ^'^^    ui^cxo 


Die  two   leaders 
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,;ere   nov/  a^ead 


,s 


i/fNS#ooii»topped  and    told   their 
men  u^i}    blicv   alieuW^leave    their  loads,  here   on   the   limTos   of   the      trees, 
at   s-oiii^  little   distance    from  the   trail.     The  youn^  men  went   into   the 
timher,   and  hung   up  v/hat   they  wanted  to   leave .  ^  The   leaders   advised  each 
one    to    take   along   an   extra   pair   of  moccasins    in  case    they    should   get   lost 
from  one   another,    for    in   this    rougl'   country    it   v;as    easy   to   get   lost. 
Meantime  Lone  Wolf  had  uncovered  his    thunder  "bow,    for   it  v/as    the   custom  to 
uncover  a   thunder  how  hefore  goin-_^    into  hattle.' 

While  Lo  ,e  Wolf  was  unccyering  his   thunoer  l.ow,    the  other,  young 

.     '  A      P..  >.«ttle     and  when  all  were  ready,  Lone  Wolf  and 

men  were  getting   ready   lor  Toattle,  ana  wnen 
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Long  Back  said,  "Since  there  are  only  five  lodges  of  these  utes,  we  may 
as  v/ell  attack  them  as  soon  as  we  find  the  camp."    Those  young  men  who 
had  -bows  and  arrows  strun^i  their  hows  and  pulled  on  the  strings  to  see 

that; they  were  all  right,  and  would  not  hreak.  They  took  from  the   . 

quivers'  four  or  five  arrows  and  hegan  to  string  them,  and  to  smooth  out 

the  feathers  and  to  fix  the  arrow  points. 

After  hanging  up  their  things- they  went  f  orv/ard  at  a  tro^t. 

» 

Before  they  had  gone  very  far,   they  heard  not   far  ahead  the 
■barking   of  u  dog.     T   ey  r&n  to  a  hill  just  ahead  of  them  to   take  a  look. 
They  crept  up  the  hill,  and  lay   there  at  the  top  to  look  around  and  see 
^at  was   the  hest  place  from  which  to  charge  on  the  camp.       While   they 
were  looking,  a  shot  was   fired  at   them  from  heliind,    and  a  Ute   rode  hy 
them,   shouting   to   the  cairip.     Long  Back  shot  at   the  Ute  as  he    rode  hy,  hut 
,  missed  him,   and   the  cheyennes  all  charged  on  the   camp.  They  could  see 

the  women  and  children  run   into   the   timber,  which   olothad   the  hills  hack 

of  the   camp. 

Lone  Wolf  was  ahead,  and  Long  Back  called  out  to  him  to  he  care^ 

ful  as  til  ere  were  u'tes  ahead,  hehind  the  trees,  hut  Lone  Wolf  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him.  Just  tlien,  a  Ute  standing  hehind  a  tree  fired  and  shot 
Lone  Wolf  in  the  hreast,  and  he  fell.   In  his  riglit  hand  Lone  W  If  held 

his  short  gun,  and  in  his  left  his  thunder  how. 

/'  ■  '  '      '  • 

After  firing  the  shot,  the  Ute  ran  i^to  the  tijaber,  and  anoth- 


er Ute  on  horseback  drove  away  all  the  horses.  Lone  Wolf  died  at  once. 
His  party  carried  his  body  to  the.  strea^n  nearby  and  placed  it  on  the 
rocks,  and  leaving  it  there  started  for  home.     It  had  turned  out 
just  as  the  old  men  in  the  village  had  said.  -  Their  leader  had  been  kill 

t 

ed.      -The   thunder  bow  was  left  with  Lone  Wolf's  tody,    for  when   the   ovmer 

use    the   bov;  and 


of  a  thunder  bow  is  killed,   or  dies,   no.  one.  else  iriay 

it   is   always     left  with  the   owner.     The  wrapping  of  the   thunder  bow  was 

left  hanging  where  Lone  Wolf  had   placed   it.  '  — 


\ 
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Lonc  Back  aiid  his   men   returned    to  v/here   they  had  left   their 


loads,  and    took   tlieir  jnocoasins  and    enough  meat    to    carry  them   back  home. 
They    travelled    nic^ht  and    day   to    reach    the   vifla^ge,    and   v/ere   three   days    in 
getting  home.     Everyone   mourned    for  Lone   Wolf,    for  h^  'came    of  a  good 
faiiiily,    and   v/as   v/ell    thought    of,         ".  •  '   ' 

The    Pox  Soldier  S-ciety  held  a   council.  In   old    times   when 

anj/one  v/as   killed    uy   enemies    it   was   the   custom  for  the    soldier  "band   to 
v/hich  he   belonged    to   go    to.   the   place  v/here  his    oody  was   left,    taking 


lankets    to   v/raj)  ahout  him. 


The   Pox  Soldiers    started    to    the   place  v/here   Lone  Wolf»s   hody 

had   'btien    'eft.     Long   B^ick   led    the    party.        It  v;as   now  late -in   the   season 

in    the  .mountains 
and/the  v/eather  was'  beginning   to   "be   cold..        When   they   reached   the   place 

where  Lone  Wolf's   hod^r  lay,    it  was   almost   ni^,ht .     The  'next  morning    they 

carried    the   hody    to   a  good    place,   wra^jped   the   "blankets   a"bout   it,    and  left 

it   there;      They  went   to   the   ute   camp,    and   there    found    the   lodges    standing 

just   as    the  Utes   had   left   them.        They  had   not   come   back  even   to   get   their 

saddles.      They  i.ust  have  h-^en  a  long  way   from  the   main  Ute   village,    or 

they  would   have    returned    to  get    their   things.     Wliat    they  left   tfe-wpe   show- 


ed    that   they  v;ere  a  hunting   party.      The    lodges  were  Yevy   small,    and    there 
.    was    nothing    in    them  "but    the    saodles,   and    a   few   sheep   skin^    to    sleep   on,. 

After   they  had- seen  all   this,    the   leaders    of   th^e   Fox  Soldiers 
said,    "Now  v/e  have   seen   our   friend,    and   have   dressed  him  in  good   clofiing, 
and   wrapped  him  up  well.      It    is   useless    to   go   further,    for  the  Utes 
have  had    the   alariii,   and  liave   gone,  off  to    their  hiding    places,   and   are'  on 

e  watch.     We   v/ill   i^ov/  start    for  home,    and   next   sumiijer  v/ill   get   up  a 
large   war   party  and   come   hack* here    for  revenge. 


r^ 


-  1854-1855   -  yrUi^v  ^enty  five  c^^ieyennTs   le"d"'l3 


Te  ¥olf .      nd  Lean  Bear,   went  down   the  Arkansas  River  as    f/-r  as  tn.. 
^        ?awnee  Pork  anTtbi«  nortli   to   the  Smoky  liiTf  River ."1   .Hew  Dog  uent  aom 
the   Smoky. Hill   R^  ^/er  t';  see  w-at  he   could   discover.    Everywhere,    as   far 

as  he   could     see   there  wer«  bui'.al*,    ^   in   one   place^he   saw  "buffalo 
*   ,  moving.       He  had   no   field  glasses  hut   co-Id    see   something  coin,.:  to-./ard 

/^^'^^'^thT' river   ■\^    U-C    timuor.    ^' 

\ad  seen  and   Lv  an  Bear  came   ouf  from  his  ;7ar  lodge  and    told    the   young      • 

men  to   saddle   up 'fe^t  what  ITew  Dog  had   seen    should    be   cried   out    throu^ 

''  '  -        jCjJ^i  j 

and   set  out  hut   it  was  ^£.44*4*©- nearCsun- 


,.^.j_mi,or.     *^-When  he   returned   to    the   caiiip  he    told   what  he 


the  camp. 


They  all   sa 


down, when   they,  started  for  the   place  and   hy   the   ^i^^;^^-^^^"^^   '^^^ 
it  was -^ery  dark  and- late_at  nighJl   so    they  stopped   f  os-^flie-ftit?!** . 

Next  morning  at  daylight  someone  went  a  little  way  down  the 
river  and  there  found  a  fire^  still  burning  .  Pawnees  tha^t. -night  had 
stopped   there  with  u,  herd'  of  ponies   that  they  had'  ta^en  from  the  Arapaiioes 

on  crooked   Creek  south  of  the  Arkansas  River.     T^e   cheyennes   took  the 
-trail' which   led  north.      After  a  w.^1*  ,  hov;ever,    they  lost    the    tgH^^- 
cause  buffalo  were  all  over  the   country  and  had  run  over   it  and   a^trj^w^     ,     y 
it  out  The  Chevennes   determined   to  go   on   north  to   the   next   river,  -«i4  , 

there,    on   the   sandbars,    they  could  s.e^vhere   the  Pawnees  hud   crossea. 
^3hen  they  reached   the   river  it  was   n  arly  night.     Some  wanted   to  go  down 
the  river  and   some   up.  ■     As   they  cauLdnot  decide  what   to   do  ^ohey  stopped 


!■*-■ 


for  the   night   on   this    stream,   which    the   cheyennes  call   Cedar  River   - 
the   Saline  River. 

^icw  inorning   some  b«4   started   down    the   rjLver  and   some   up,    to 
look   for   the    trail   of  the   pavmees.     Little  Y/olf  went  with  the    party^which^ 
rode   dovm   the   stream,   and   Lean  Bear  v/ent   up   the   stream.    1%X   dayl^lght '  they 
went    to   the  hills,   and    the    older  men  dismounted  and  sat   down   in  a  circle 
to   smoke.        The  wind  v/as   hlowing  from  the   south  and   they  sat  with   their 
hacks    to   the    south.  The   young  me^    who   did   not   smoke   sat   on   their 


horses  lerning  for./ard. 


Presently  those  who  were  sitting  o«  their 


horses  heard,  someone  sin^^lng.   The  sound  came  from  the  river  and  the 
south.   The  young  men  told  those  who  were  smoking  that  someone  was  sing 
ing,  ^nd  all  ;:3topped  to  listen.   The  older  men  said  "That  Is  not -K 


Chey  riW 


'*--'"»   "B^ar   '5ai 


0^0^^^. 


QJli 


>M  i/f^f 


fy(r4t 


i' 


f'K*^^' 


.TiCu^ 


ft^ 


t  ^ 


L 
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sat  there. 


i^ 


Those  who  v/ere   on  horsehack  could   see   fui^ther  thai     t:  ose   on 
the   ground   and    presently   they   said   that  ^n   Indian  was   coming ,  lead  ing  a 
horse.     He  was /still   singing  ,^  coming   close:^.  He     ;as   singing  a  pawnee 

song  of  thanksgiving  .^  They  sing  this-song  when  horses  are  given  them, 
as  presents.  To  this  day  v/hen  anyone  gives  them  presents  of  horses  the 
Qieyennes  and   Arapahoes   sin,,    this    song. 

This  Pav/nee,   when  he   saw  horses   standing   there  v;ithout   riders, 
must  have   thought   that'  he  was   overtaking  his   party,      ^he  cheyennes  who 


\<  t'^-. 


were  on  horsehack  were  leaning  forward,  on  their  horses)^  js^    it  may  have 

looked  to  him  as  if  these  were  all  loose  horses,.   -When  the  pawnee  got 

close  .he  saw  t':at  he  was  walking  up  to  his  enemies.  He  had  some  huffalo 

meat  on   the  horse  he  was  leading,  so  he  jumped  off  the  one  he  was  riding, 

threw  the  meat  from  the  one  he  was  leading  and  mounted  it.   It  was  a 

spotted  horse.   They  «t>  that  if  he  had  stayed  on  the  horse  he  v/as  riding 

he  might  have  gotten  dway,  for  that  was  a  fast  Arapahoe  horse,  which  the 

man  had  taken  from  the  Arapahoes  on  Crooked  Greek.   The  Pav/nee  "started 

back  the  way  he  had  come,  to.  get  to  the  river,  where  there  was  much 

■  ■*•  ■ 
hrush  and  s^onflov/er  weeds.   The  cheyennes  followed  him. 

Wlien  he  crosoOd  the  stream  he  left  his  horse  and  ran  on  foot  so 

that  he  ml  ht  hide,  and  the  Cheyennes  could  not  find  him..  They  hunted  for 


him  in  every  dirvct.ion. 


Three  of  them,  Gentle  Horse,  Sand  Hill  and 


Crazy  Wolf^'  followed  up,  a  little  strea.i  to  its  head.   Sand  Hill  had 

left  them  and  had  started  to  look  in  another  creek.   ThenCrazy  V/clf  shout- 

ed  out  "There  he  Is  ^  in  the  weeds".    Gentle  Horse  said  to  Crazy  V/olf, 
"You  are  young  and  have  never  counted  a  coup;  rush  on  the  Pav/nee  and 
touch  him".     The  enemy,  was  still  hidden  in  the  weeds.   Crazy  V/olf 
charged  on  the  pav/nee ,  hut  hefore  lie  got  near  him,  turned  and  ran  hack, 
(^^entle  Horse  said  to  him,  "You  must  not  act  in  that  v/ay  -  like  a  cov;ard." 


Gentle  Horse  went  up  alongside  of  Crazy  V/olf  and  said  to  him,  "Charge  o 


n 


*-^ 


on  this   s 


^Saline  River. 

morning  some  IMA  8td.rted  d 
/ook  for.tbe  trail  of  the  pawneea*     Little  Wo 


toA€  doum  the  stream,  and  Lean  Beat'  went  «^ 

.3.  and  the  pldM*  aeii 


went   to 


m^M 


-^ 


^^^.^'iitS 


'-^■^.?.>- 


i-.--,!*-^.'^..^^ 


4;h08e  on 


Ms  coming, leading  a 


'TUaZJB^L. 


{>.-v^«K^,, 


r?^*j 


taMii 


,  .1, 


((2^^ 


fit)  i-itL  (TKrYl^ .  J^^M^  %/U/jf 


i^ikliiP" 


«M '■-^'-  y  - 


.uvrti;*,.. 


iiy^the  I^^      aiHl 


,lo^ 


,e;*     Grasy,;^a; 
tuaS^dr^and^  Win 
ffc  in  that  way  -  like  a  co^ 
de  of  Craay  Wolf  and  said   to  him,   "Charge  on 
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hii'.  again".  By  t':-'is   tiiiie   the  Pa.vnvse  vras    or.  his   feet  with  "bov;  and 

arrows    in  his  hand,   and.   this   tiirie   a-iai";   Craay  Wolf  turned    off,    and   did 

not   c^   near   to    the  Pawnee. 

Now  Sand  Hill' v;as   seen    comi^ig   up   on  his   Llack  horse,  .which  was 


one   of   the    fastest  horses    in   the   Cheyenne    trihe . 


Sand  Hill   c  unted 


the    first    coup   on  the   Pav/nee,    then   Crazy  V/olf^and   Gentle  Horse    the    third 

couo.     He  also    shot  him  v/i th  a  gun.      '    Gentle  Ttorse    took  the    scalp,' and 
^     wk^  Lean  Bear ,  calrie" up  gave    it    to-hlm,    for   it   was   the   custom  to   give   a 
scalp   to  ^feo«^  who   carried   the    pipe. 

Wiien  the    shot    solmded,   all   the    other  Cheyennes   came  running 

.to    this    place.        After  a   time    they  all   rode   up  on  a  hill   to   look   for 
other   enemies,   when   on  another  hill    they   saw   Indians    running   toward   the 
stream.        Lean  Bear   cried   out,    "They  have    found   the   Pav/hees",    and  all 
started-  for  that   creek.      Lean   Ber.r  cautioned   the   youn^;;   men,    saying   to 
them,    "Go    slov/ly,'   -/e    v/i  11   get    there    in   time."        \men   the:^   r^de   up   they 
saw.  three- men  sitting,  against  a   hank  and   some   medicine  men  singing  — 

'l^efore   them^        These   three  had  heen  ¥70-i.mded  hy  Pawnees.        The   fight  had 
heen  going    on   since   early    in   the   morning,'   but   as    bhe   wind  v;as   hlowing 
the    other  way  ,•  Lean  Bear  and   his    party  could   not  hear   the    shots.      Lean   . 
Bear  cried   out,    telling   his  men    to   dismount   ani    fight   on.  foot.  The 

pawnees   were    in   the    stream  hed  and  hidden  among'  the   dogwoods,    so   that 
the   Che3^ennes   could   not    see    them.  ^ 

Lean  Bear  was    an   old^hrave  man  and  had  counted  more   coups    than 
any   of   the   c^eyer.nes  .     Vi/hen  he   saw  his   men  wounded  he   growle;   like   a 
hear  and   cried   c^^t    -^^    +hem  to   be   hrave   and   to    fight  carefully,   as  he  had 


fought    in  many  hattles. 


B^ause   of  the  hrush  at    the   forks   of   the 


stream  v/here   the'y  were  hiding,,  the   Cheyennes   could  not   see   the  pawnees 
and   could   not    tell   how  many  there  were   in  this    party.-      Two   pavmees  were 
shootin-?   fro;n  the   f  or ics  ^and^froin  another   place    farther  up   the   stream - 


y< 


two  4«^  PavmTes  were  shootinel   Lean  Bear  and  Little  V/olf  told  those 
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of  their  men  who  had  guns  to  fire  at  these  tv;o  places.   So  they  kept 
loading  their  g-ns  and  firinc  together  at  these  places.  After  they  had 
fired  many  shots  at  the  e  points  , the  fire  froiri  the  pav/nees  ceased.  The 
Cheyennes  heganto  draw  in  closer,  but  there  were  no  -nore  shots  from  the 

Pawnees.     ■  ■         < 

Eagle  leather  -  ^^^^  son^of  that  Bull  who  had  lost  the  medicine 
arrov/s  when  the  pawnees  captured  them  -  mounted  his  horse  and  said  he 
intended  to  ride  into  the  hrush -where  the  pavmees  were,  and  everyone 
made  ready  to  j-unip  into  the  hushes  as  soon  as  Eagle  peather  rode  in.  All 
the  others  were  on  foot,  since  they  could  run  in  Letter  afoot.  •  As  soon 
as  Eagle  feather  rode  into  the  hrush  they  allv^.iooped  and  ran  in  after  . 
him.  They  heard  a  shot.  Eagle  P'^'ather  had  ridden  , on  i«.  a  wounded  Pawnee 
who  had  a  gun  in  his  hancj,  and,  as  Eagle  feather  struck  him  with  the 
hov/string  lance  he 'v/as  carrying,  the- 'pawnee  raised  his  gun  and  shot 
Eagle  leather  ^detween  the  eyes.    Cheyennes  on  foot  were  coiuing  behind 
Eagle  peat^  er  and  they  shot  the  Pavmee."^  At  the  forks  of  the  stream 
Lean  Bear  rushed  inlV  his  son  following  .close  behind  him.   He  saw  a  aead 
Pawnee  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  and  told  his  son  to  count 
coup  on  him.    Man  Ahove  and 'some  other  3^oung  men  rushed  for^mrd  to 
-  count  coup.   Little  V/olf  picked  up  the  Pawnee's  gun.   Under  the  ma?^. 
'Lean. Bear  saw  something,  and  pulled  it  out.   It  was  wrapped  up  in  cloth 
and  smelled  like  medicine  roots.   He  carried  it  out  and  opened  it.   It 
was  an  eagle  stuffed  with  all  kinds  of  Paw:  e  medicine  tied  up  i-.  diff- 
erent -ieces  of  huckskin; 

-•       The  Pawnees  call  this  eagle  a  storm  eagle.  V/lien  the  pavmees 
used  to  go  out  on  the  warpath  to  take  horses^  they  took  t^:is,  eagle  with 
them"  to  cause  a  storm  to  come  up  v/hen  they  were  taking  horses,  so  that 
their  trail  would  he  v/ashed  out  and  could  not  he  found.    The  Cheyennes 
I  ^^srf-   that:  this  J^  true,  for -v/hen  Lean  Bear  opened  this  eag^e  aiter  tne 
fight  a  hig  storm  cairie  up.  «^They  counted  nine  dead,  pawnees  and  fo  nd 
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and   counted   ten  "buffalo   relies   so   they   say  one   must  have   escaped, 


te .        Th-ey   say   that  a  v;arrior 


"1  ; 
i 


Pawnees  aeclare  .^tliat  he  ,4ii^  _nojL4;- 

used    to   carry   only  a   single   "bui'falo   rohe  if'/ith  l»ir*^,    since   two  would   be 
too  heavy  a  load    to   carry  on  foot.  .  ' 

When   the   party  came    in  with   these   scalps,    they  did  not  mourn 
for  Eagle  i'eather,'  because  he  v/as   killed  while   counting   coup  on  his 
enemlEk.  They  brought   the    scalps    in   to  Bent»s   i'ort,    on   the   Arxansas 

River,  v;here    the  tig  village   of  cheyennes  was   camped. 


>i 


t 


4  T'c^-  hlfL  tL  ?^-t>^^^*/' 


(Thiif 


4r€riTr^    Crc...j    Head 


unicf  /a-w^/Xa^ 


.-as   born   in  1845)^.  /^  i^  y^.t.^  yc^^  /^tr^^^. 


ici-j   T--:,irkcn-r;:a-5rvn-e^^^W^ 


/ 


}>..  l*^'", 


V    £.^«."i. 


\* 


Mjr 


<UKO 


"After  wo  had   gone    poiise    distance   froa   the   'junp   an   old 
mail  haranj..ued,   caUing  o;i'.   f^'    tan  raan  'Vho   had    the  fastbst   horsss 

""ML/I    'iK^-**£A~-  ^     ,  ,  T  T      J 

itt   go    ahead  durine   th';  ni  tJ-it .     I   was  one   of   thor,s    calltd. 
tiu4t-U^»»--«ir"Ttame--wafl  »ri*y   Httwit.     The'  best  hors$3   v.'cre    selected, 
-.     SO    thr:t  if.vTe   found    th3  Puwiiccj    c-:aii.p  ^^s   cciaa    charge   v/ithout    waitin^i 
for   thd  o....^.      W.      -re    tolo    to    do    this.      T,,^    ttn    -.^n  r:e..t 


>.Cl. 


K 


••The   next   rio rn i}it:,.  a-rter 


.yi 


su.i  was  ■V3ll   up'' a  place 
^aas-sfcaia«i  Wiiere    the  Pa-ffneas   had   killed  a     buffaloy'     ^   The   raen- 
foi:Lowad    thd  Pawnaa    trail.    ,  We  had  alrbudy  iJassed    the^^^^^im^- 
canip.'^tihcut   kno-.»ini,  it    .£ui   nc^^Yurned  anrj  followed   tho  Pawnaes 
.north-  up   ths    crsak.     When  ^vs  had   ^ne   soiik    distanca   we   oarne    to    a 
place  whers   thd  Pa.wnaas   had   bean   ca;:rpad   hut   '.73   li^lievsd    that    during 
th«  ni^ht    thay   had    t-xved    ciinip    ;md    the   trail   Isd    south.      We   h.-.d 
follow^r^  "th 3  Pawnees   up   S'yallov/ 'Craak  iu'id    the  Pa'^vnecs   ^vho   had    •■c^^n 
caiq>ed    th^-re  had   :ooy6d   o  var  on  Turki^y  Crsek,    ^vTero   t?w    cii.-p    no^ 
was.      It  was  not    quits  noon  wh^.V  r/^   .....yi-    .f^Pawnaas.  c.:.a3iut    :  ;- . .  a.o 
ann    alout   the    same   tijue    wa    saw  the  Pavme^a    cuuip. 
•..Or ii;^  Hawk,   Wuhk-.)i-<ai-uc ; 
t   ■'  Turkey   Oraek,   Solomon  River, 


.  -1- 


r 


V^A^^  and  I    v.,-c;    .0    clGsa   totiether    that   neither   could    use  his 

,    '    ^v    horses  ibji'i^  the  ir*  d  Idas   tOi^ethsr.'  Ho-,v,   T.vo 

amis    •lain    tnt  tio*"'"'      ^    -       ^^ux-i^^    i. -v  ^ 

Childr-ju   c-uuu   .^,.    -^osa   t-,.    .1.5   on   th;i   u.:.*i'    oii 
tr /in^     to    liirike      thti  Pa^viiat.    c.  t -^   ..--x-i    ^vx 


Touoaiafi  Cloud   roda    up    ami    c«..ll 

•Got    ../.^.    froin  ^^;ert.  «nu    jjivs   Gi'uy  Hi,,k  room  «o    that  ha      Jiay 

uo    3onathlng.    •     Tvo   Childraa   turned   hi«    horse   *.v^    -nd  I   turn.a    . 

..y   hors.   *^^y   rror>    th.  Pawn.u  ...J  ^«   soon   ^s    <:har.    ...   r..^.  Tuuching 

Cloud   d^.sh.u   in   betva«n   thePH>mee   and  ina   and   shot    the  P*.m^3 

.,th   hi«    «ix-.hooter.      After    th.  P.^n^e   fell   off  his  horse'l    a.ah.d 

in  frcnt   of  Tcchin^   Ciouu  <^-....    .^^-^i^t    .,io;hurse,    than  \..et    it 


1 


/l.-- 


go    agHi.a.-?ne  othar  P..vne.^^s   ridin.,     4^*    -t    a.d- toward  the 
P;.wnaa    cMiap    and    I    rodu   .fUr   him.    bat    ;^.   otnar   C..,.naos  w.re,  clcsa 

4      T    «    -    (■  V-  ■    .    ^  .■     .1.-  P<inii5"'-'    I   liort^u   B.rt,ue,oi    Bc*i\ 
c^ll    out,    'Kill    T.,"^   V.UX.',      H..   K.3i.t    ca^UinE  thia  .u.-,    .....     .ve 

...  -to    .vno=u  ..    wa.    ....Kin.  ^uld    not   ..t  ^    ^^j^l^t^i^^^ 
y        k  .'.-...<-.   ii>iri    tnBn  ^ii;^-^***  turn   uii    ^^i.   ^^Tsmrr:^   tilt. 

hiia  and   Kt;-uck_  ra.ii  .«x^:i  «  .L«ncfc^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

*    ^'^i.-^^illi^i^L*!     01,]  Man,,   Ma-ha-'is, 
Hiien    the -Pa^mee   di  3iiicunt.ed«-ih6   Saaaaa..:imif\. ,      j-u   »«.xi,, 


C/      ^  U-:*j. 


Pw.writ; 


rtrm^   heforo   ao 


jijitiih^-^  rusii^  tO'^'«u;d  iho   Pawned,    but 
^::::^ii:a^^^^  -^e.     ^^len  mt.  P^wn^^  a^    ju.4)ed  off   hi« 

hor.6   he   nl:f.llei)    do  .m  and   n-ca    ...  n.a   ov.r   t.o   or    three   times, 


.JU     *.'! 


bttt  hi'-held  on  to   his   boiv.     As     he  fc^itio.-   hx-s   i»o«    ..u    .  ..o ..     ^^^^^^^^ 
Jrow   to    tho   spring  to    shoot  at   aa  ^out   he  was^  a  littlaalow.     ^^ 

I    countt-d    wia    rirst   coup^  Ola 


norso   s./."0*  .aua  -uia  rud-a  ovar  him^^ 


./When   wa    Sf^.'^v   thi55    we    stopped  a:rJ    Tfat  ched    fcj'   a    tiiiie  and  th^^ 
all   iucuntc)d^     The    oldast   .n.'iii   cT   the    i^arty   wa«   culled   Tvio    C   iiuren. 
Ho   told   tha  others    to      fall   i:i   lino   witn    a  hrc<:i.ij    front    aid 


fife      '•.'Cu-LCl     *  l<.io     ''ifd  l-L 


tiMi;  lA 


jMrnyBw* 


C  ciii:p^ 


ui    uiic;    lj,.i^   <4,.KL    twll    V.  ij.n   ^7^,Ht  to    do  .      We 
'"^'*  cii  cJ  \...-ls   i.o  as   to   2^<j'^:, 


„J 


^^  t'     ■-        v> 


i^i-t^i    We    rodk.    ;it    u   trot,'T,.c    Children    ^ell    in    tht>    Ifcad,    * 


He   hcdci    bciid   to   -£    t.h.A  he   di  d  no  t '  jIs  h  us    to     n^^  a  char^^e    until 
he   ordered   it,      Ho    -l  ;..lri    ai^'*^-   "^^^  si£,nal   i-;;;u-tt4HH^--4ri^ .      J-  st   l^w- 


fore   Tfs   reachc^d 


ci.     ^v  O  X I X  u 


i.^cu      ho  Pav/nee    ciiinp.  a  .^un   n^i^w  lue   .culled 

the 


out,    '•Your    saddle     in   slipnlnR   back   an  o   cinch'  i?;   uiidar    th^   horde's 
belly;      it  >my   turn.     You  rrill   do   well   to    ^i.  t  off  anr    ti^htan  it    • 
I    did    :so,and    this    l;jft   xuc;    far   bt^hind.     flr-r-i  ^   i;ic anted   and    rode   en, 
but    befort^   I   ji.id  ov;br  taken   th  v;>  iJcU'ty    the  loadar   ^ave   the   sif^nal 

to    chart^e. 

••Wl^tai  ^a-  reached    the    top   of    the    hill      wd    saw   ijiiuodiatdly 
bc^fore   UwS    t.vo  Pa^neoft^  i.ho    seeriied    to    h^b    tryin^s   ^^^    ':^ill   a   7/u^uiUbG 
buffalo    COIT,      When  thsy    saw  us    the  Pa^-mees   rode    a'./^y   fro..:  thw    cow 


an  0 


-»- 


:]i  e  C.\ 


s    ^' 


01.1.-^^1    ^o    ch^ii^i^s   on    th<:;m   in?^tsad  of   wuiting 


until    they  h«id   conio    close,    to    tho  .g*.v^p 


I    ii.u.a    ..■ouu    i'.i.u-i.a^,    iicj'd    -.4^ id    -^'•^-  -u' 


-J  O;^  f  ( >-e-d--r»'   0  ^^e.  r  t  a:c€n/  Two 
Children,    who    in   turn  had   cil.ijost    ov^rtaken^  thc>   last  of   th  •.  Pa-.n-i<;tiS. 
I   ^.ccisedTwo  Children   and    called   o-ftryints  to    encourei^fe   hiia  not 
to    tuen   fronT^:i^n,    but   Tv/6    Childrtin   seoned   air c^ld  of    t:.c;  Pawnuo   .uiid 
turned^.-^roni'fritm.      When   I    sa^  this   I   thou£,ht   that  this    r/as   .ny 
chance    to    kill   an   ene'U^'  and   count    a  c.£_up ,    and   I    called   out    to   Tr/o 
Children,    ^'Look  oJt,.  do    not    ^jO    tec    close   to    him,   he    :iict.y   kill   you*. 
When   tho  Pawnae   turning,,    rusht;c^    .it  T'-vo    C'.i:.,c;n    uu    f  i  i,;  t    hiiu^his 


face    wa.s   ;.jrned    from  "me.      I    .'3  shed   in  hetTf.en   the  two    a;ia   tr 


]e 


Ji«|^    II  .-.4 .  O.         .     ,   >  ' 


J  i      ^i<it    Ti  k^  O  «.'  J  iLt     ML i 


B^-.^v^*'    Bcmi"   .^.jj    '^iiird,      A 


s    Lnd   i^,utcir    c«tia6  jip 


th-.   P^rni^o   Shot    .iS^..lm  T/ith   aji    irro«r.      The   itrrow  hit   Badger   Bear 

^lou:    th.   :;ic;dl3  of   the    waist,    struck   a   oru«d  "ravr-hidu    b.-lt   itna 


K 


cC  .t.    Ua; 


^        •w'  Oiii 


uxiiu  onti   arai.      Tho   Ciiuy^an^s   tnouBhlTt  hat ' Badger   Be^r  had 


ii  bad    ivouud,    hut   he  'rraa  hot    soratchta.      T;us    ioo^  iUace   a'cout 
twenty-.riva  y.rds   fro.,  t no   ^d^^e  of   taa  Paimue   caflft.  ."^n   th«    ca«j) 
La^    saw  th.  Pu...i9^s  «aix»4^and   caar^ini,  out,    so    .4^,    cua   u.  t 
stop    ;.o   .cill     ,^^   ia;;t  P^.u^o .      Tuo  Cr;6-y^nhes  .nhe^leU 'am    .v«nt 
ack  o;i    the    tr*il    that   tn  oj  h^d    co.:ie.    uy;.      They,  p^s,ed  ,.r  h«   first 


.  V 


P.Kl 


It/tj         «tU'.i  ?! 


*    '*<    J  i,    W  -     ^    i 


^A>y....t;.'w    ^..io   cuffilo    laft  Iiili;sd«      There    trvo 


of    Uid    Choyciina   horses   ^iitvt^    uu:.      Tu  ..^ 


^C  o      u w  o 


k  ^iio    iiitn  on   behind  And 


/^■-^.'C- 


I    Look    uiid   oinyr.  .     ,  , 

..Th(;.  ^n_  ui-cL    I   look   up     -•t-^.t^-^^.  £iO  i  ri'xt,u{;c;nc;d   ^id 
oee>^    .0    c^j.l^L;i=,-c.oio   ,*wti%-^ni^   for   help.      Finally  -no    o^xic^d.  iXi6 


by    ii^;:.o^    Greiy   H,.vva^  ^iu    I    lurnou   ^a./  xouu    u«iCii    .u    niiii.      A:^    I    ax 


u 


so  r  c«.x±ou 


Jo 


•J. 


un    ..d.ix  ...  xnb'.      Ti;j    i-ia^i   4'-VH»   "i^    was    told  and   ii:.<,n  he    strudc    tho 
ground-  the  Pa;ra»ds   hogan   to   yull   .iid  luade   the  ^ills  ring.     A.ter 
i.ao  iiian   /lAi   jjaipad   u..    behind   me   th «  Panria-^:j  *rt^^   up- a.-iu   ».bre- 
on  both   siu>;s  of   Lh«-.fi**^::i^u*^  and  bahind4^-«N      The  other   Cheybnnos 
had   run  off  and  left   te^.     H^j   i,orse   iras  a  t,ooa  on.   *m  s.u.i   uo^,^ 
to    gi..in  c.i   tneiu.      W«   kept   on  and  '  ar*-l*»t  |  the  loading  Cnsy^nne    »>ho 
hita  m  tones   m  his/^.-.^^^  be  tan   to    litiht    t  luit  anu   frrow   tncm  on 
th'^   ground   a;ia    .t   last   hd   sat    th^^^aS^on   fire.     Whtn   tht  Pawnees 
sa^.    the    fire    rise    th.^    a.i.i    wrned    th  oir    :...^...  ^...^.....,.    oacK,    iur     • 
ti/^V    ausi;ect«a    Lnau   i;us   r,*3    *  signul    to   otner   Cnei^-annes    to    come    up. 
As    the   Cueyaiinas    went  ^    thsy   expected   as    th ay|' to , j) a d  each   ridfc©/ 
to   see    the  rest  of    their  party   mhoxa  taey   hiiA  left   the  night    before. 


\ 


At    lentth  arter    i-iiet/h-d    o^ne    -iax'.^   «   iOiifc  ai:-ita.ic--    t:.w    did    .133 
thera.     When  the  others   s*w  e'l^ht  horses   coiniui-    tlicy  thouj^.t    th*. 


^h^  people   had    b-een  killed  but    they    fomv!    i^at    two   were   riding 

-double. 

"When  the^:  passed   tno    li-'^t  T^Awhee      t^id   h^dbeen   sc*lpbu 


«>MM.<M»* 


I 


■  \    I 


^  V 


/ 


Two   men   v/ho  Lelonged   to    the  Clai^  0  ivn  nia  nah   set   out   irom  t 
Cheyenne   village    on    the  Arkansas  River,    to  hunt   Ijuffalo.      The^  pla-  e    that 


%/    t    < 


r 


the^x   lei't    is   wh^t   t'-e   (>}'ie venn es  cai±ea   the   Sa*  d   Hil'L  Timber^;?  on  the   soutla. 

/V       • 

side    CI    the   river.         .   0n  znt  Aricansas 


LiL. 


ft » < 


uffalo    vvere    scarce.        Soon 


after   this    the   village  v/as   moved   to   the   Ciir^inaron  River. 

Wliite  Horse  had    stolen  Walking   Co3{Ote's   wife,   and    in  a"  ^uarrel 
over   this   had  "been   killed x^y  Walking   Coyote,    on  the   South   Platte  River. 
Since   that  had   happened    the  iiiedicine  arrows  had   not  heen   renewed^,    for 

no   one  had    promised    to    renew   them,   and    they  coulo    not   he   renewed  unless 

•  /.        , 
someone  made    this    pledge.  The   Gheyennes   talked   ahout   this   and    said 

that    it  ""^^^Ttt-^iJ^^^^^^m^   that   tlie  iuiialo  had    left   the   Cheyenne  hunt- 

-~jji£;   e-roUnds,   and    that    the  village  v/ould   have   to  rubve   to   some    other   place  ^ 

Vx  f  inc   "buffalo.  T3ie  arrov;s  are   the   great-  medicine   of  the  Cheyehnes . 

They  will   not   sp.  a.i  of   them  to     another,     trihe  ,   nor  to  a  white  man.      To 

do   that    is  a  jjreat   sin.  After  any  ^Cheyenne -had  bv-en  killed  by  a 


'4<J^ 


memoer   oi 


^feT^rihe,    the   protective    i-^^iilLM^^^^  of  the  arrows   v/as   lost 


un- 


il  thev  had  been  renewed.   Therefore ,  theVvillage  could  not  go  to  war 


until  the  arrows  had  been  renewed.  This,  v/as  one  of  the  firm  articles  of 

ffti^^»_l»f-th^-e'-:-e:'nrrw&8 .    After  a  murder  within  the  tribe,  the  points  of 

the  arrows  are  ■Qftkfee^*>»i=*«p-e«-  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  man  who  has 

Av     -  . 

' b.en  killed .  ^         : 

When  these   two   Gheyennes  had    left    the  cainp^they    started    for 

fhe   Girmmron  River,    Decause   the    villcige  was   £Oin^    to   move    thither,    but 

when  the   villace   reached, the    river,    these   two   men  had   not   c  aae   into   it. 

The   Gheyennes   began    to    feel   uneasy  about  them,   and   s'o    the  head   men   of  the 

village   took  a  pipe   to  Walks   Out  and  asxed  hi^-i  to   call    up   the   spirits  and 

*     ijoSi^  what  had   become   of  these   tw*  men.       Walks   Out  accepted   the   pipe 

and    did   as  he   was  asked,    i^d    the    spirits    said   tlbat   the^e    two   men  had  heen 

killed,  and   that    if   some   :^^ounL   men  would   go   up   the   Cimiaron  River   they 
would    find    them   there.  "  • 

The  next  morning   sevei-al   parties   started   out  to  look  for  the 

\ 


bodies.     Those  who  v/ere  ahead   found   a  pl£ice  where   some  Mexicans  had  been 
campfceLfor  some   time,  hunting  buffalo.      In  looking  arouna  here  near   the 
camp  ground,    they  saw  under  the  bank  a  place  where   the   earth  had  been 
dug   up-.where  something  had   been  buried.        Some   young   men   got   down. on 
;:heir  knees  and    began-  to   dig   there,  and   they  had   not   dug   far    •■hen   they 
found   the   two   bodies.  The  men  had  been  Killed  by   the  Mexican  hunters. 

* 

When   the   news  was   broughtback  to   the   village   there  was  much  talk 
as   to  what   shoulo  be  done,   but   the   people  agreed   thut  war  ««*t    ::.ot    be- 
nade  against  the  "Mexicans   until   after  the  arrows  had  bee^^    renewed;    that 
this,  was   a  bad   time    to  go    to   war  with  any   one. 

On  the   Cimaron  River  they  found    plenty  of  buffalo.^     This  was. 
Kiowa  countr-',   and  the.  people   said   that   -IkJ.u    ..'...a   thi    vi^f^'-^■m   that   the 
buffalo  had   not   left.        This   •.-/as    in  the  autuian.     The   village  moved   down 
to  what    is   known  as    "Willow  Grove".  ''"^^*W    dieyennes   d«c-l4r«-^^^-5^^ 
is    t^e  head  waters    of  the  Cimmron    River.      From  this    place -<ifi«a-./a.er 
runs    inV$  the   stream.       Above   t^iis    #«c*  there   is   no  wat( 


I 


;     ( 


*     1 

account   the  whites   call^/   it   the   Dry  Cimiiiaron. 


One  day  v/hile   they  were   camped   at   this   pl:^ce  ,    some 


men  wh) 

were  outside  tailed  out  that  a  person  was  coming  on  fo  t^crying.   Thd  mea 
went  out  oS  the.  lodges,  and  when  they  heard  the  mourning  they  said, 
"Perhaps  someone  is  going  to  renew  the  arrows."    The  man  who  was  com- 
ing wore  a  buffalo  robe,  painted  red  with  Indian  paint,  and  in  his  hand 
carried  a  pipe.  He  came  walking  toward  Wali<s  Out's  lodge,  for  at  this  . 
time  Walks  Out  was  the  keeper  of  the  medicine  arrov^  .   Walks  Out  '.vas 
related  to  the  -Kiov-as  and  was  now.  on  his  way  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The 
Scabby  Band  were  great  friends  to  the  Kiov/as,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reas- 
ons why  they  moved  to  the  Kiowas's  country  to  visit  them,  and  also  to  hunt 
buffalo.-  in  those  days  the  Coi.anches' roamed  on  the  Washita  and  on  the 
head  of  the  Sweet  Water,  while  the  Kiowas  and  Apaches  ranged  on  Wolf  Creek 

and  on  the  South  Canadian  River. 


>. 
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The  man  v/hr-  had   come   to    renew   the  arrows  was   named   Chief  Coming 
up,   and  he  had   come   irom  the   South   Hatte  v;ith   the    pipe;   ^he   Dog   Soldiers 

*  and    the  Bov/  String   Soldiers  v/ere   campj ng   together  at   the  pl^ce  he-had 

#  c;onie-*P©in.        Chief  Coming  Up  ''oelonged   to    the   Bov/   String   Society.        The 


t%r 


memhers   of  these    tv/o    societies  had   promised  to   collect  among    themselves 

horses   and    other  things    to   give    to  Walks   Out,    if  he  woiold   move  hack  to 

the   Arkansas  River  helow  Bent's    old   Port. where    there  was   plenty   of   timbey^O 


also  4he   "buffalo  were   said   to  have  moved    tov/ard    the   Arkansas  River. 


y.'^y 


V/hen   the  ai'rows  were   to   "be   renewed   the  keeper  of  the  arrows  was* 

them,    th^*^*^'''-^'*^ 


al  7ays    well   paid,    and   when   an^''   one    pledged  himself   to    renew 

society   to   v/hich  he    celonged   contrilDuted    to  help  pay   the  arrow  keeper. 


Tlie  head   men   of   the    societ^^  used   to   get    together   tht:;   horses    for  the  man 
who  had   made    the    pledge^  and    then   the  rnan   did   as  he   v/ished   with  the   ponies 
and    the    things   that   v;ere   given  him.        In   the    renewal   o/the  arrows  iiiany 
medicine   men  had    to   he   paid-,      Tl^ese  men  were  what  we  would   call- instfruct- 
*c>rs.      The   keeper  of   the   arrov.s   was    3?eally^  the    principal   man   in   the   cere- 
mony,    hut,   hesides  ,    they  had    four  men   to    put   feathers    on  the^  arrows   and 
each   flWf?    of   these   must   he   paid.  Th:.   hest  arrow  niakers  were   chosen 


for^this  v;ork.     Most  mert   did    not    like    to    do    it,    for  if  while    they  were 
working    they  hroke  a   sinew  or  a   feather- this   \ms   thought    to    mean  had 
fortune    for   the   v/hole   trihe .      Th£g^wrapping   the  arrows   with    sinew,   v/hether 
In  putting   on   the    feather^  :or   putting,  on- the    flint   points,    i^   eonsidered- 
the    part   of   the   v/or^:   in  v/hich  most   care  must  he   used. 

After  Chief  Coming  Up  had   stood   for  m^m^  time    in   front    of  the 
arr-'v;  lodge,    crying   and    praying,   he  "went   in  with    the    pipe    in-his  hand 
and    placed   it    on   the   groind   before  Walks   Out.-    Walks   Out    then   left    the 
lodge   and    called  all    the  head   men    -f   the   village    to   come    to  his   lodge. 

When  these   men  had   all    entered  and    seated    themselves,   Walks   Out  took   the 

pipe,   held    it   toward    the  arrows,    and    said,    "Take    pity   on   this   man  as  he 
has   come  a  long   distance   to   give   to   you  new  hlankets,    to   cleanse   the 
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hlood   from  off  vbu  and    to    put   new  feathers    on  you." 

After  walks   Out  had   spoken   thus,   he    pointed   the   pipe  north, 
south,    e«r*4  and  ^fe4*t,   and    then   looked   to    the    sxy  and   then   to    the   ground 
and    then  he   took  a  puff.      Chief  Coming   Up  v;as   next    to  V.im.     Walks   Out 
passed  the   pipe    to    tnis   man  and    then   it   went  around   to    the   others.     After 
all  had    smoked,    and    CMef  Coming   Up  had    eaten,   he   told    them  what   the   Dog 
Soldiers  and    the  Bo:v   String   Soldiers  had   said   they  would   do..       Wher.^the 
head  men   of  the   village   thus   smoked,    they  pledged    themselves   to   move  hack 

to   the  Arkansas  River. 

-  "'  •  '  . 

In   olden   times   a  man  who  had   promised    to    renew  the   arrows   used 


It  was   the  custom  for   them  to    take  "\ 


J]\ 


to   go   from  place   to   place    on  foot. 

the   pipe   to  everv   camp,    no  matter  how   far  they  .had    to   go^   and  If  ^thc^/  j       / 

missed   one,   had   luck*  would    come' to    tliat  camp^    ^fheir   relations   used    to  -^ 

imke    small   lodges,    such  as   chiloren   play  with,    to   represent   these  men 

and    their  lodges'.        They  made   t-^rSTfi  ajid^         them  up  \^iere   the  mftji's   lodges 

helonged    in   the   circle.      One    of   these  mftn  v;ho  carried   the    pipe    Irom  place 


'»:* 


^i       \J(t^,^ 


f\ 


to;  place,    nev^r   remained    lang    in   one   camp.     He  v/aB   siipposed   to    be   con- 
stantly  going   from  one   camp  to   another.        So,    on   the   night  after  he  had 
reached    this   village    on  the   Cirnmaron,   Chief  ConinG  Up  set   out   i^-.   the  ," 
night 'for  another' cajnp .     Walks  ' Out  had    told  him  that  they  would  move   "oack 
to   where   they  had   come    from  as   soon  as    ttieir  women  could    pa^ckjipthe   dried 
meat  and   hides.     They   told  him  ala'out   tv/o    of   their  -men  i-eing-  killed    hy 
the  Mexicans,  and   they  kept   talking  ahout  what   they  should   do  after  the 
arr-ws, again  had   heen  made   pure.      This   would   cleanse  all   the    evil-  from 
the  Y/hole   trihe,    and'  would    put  .new  life   into   everybody.       As    it  was   nov/, 
the  whole   trihe   seemed   to   smell  hadly.  Tlie   huffaloes   smelled    them  and 

got   out    of   their  way.  '  ^         - 

The   arrows   may  he 'renewed  at  any  time   of  the    year,    winter, 
summer,    spring_^  or  autumn,   ^/t   takes   four  days),  ^After  all  have  m.oved    into 
the   circle, ^fo    renew'the  arrows.        After   they  have   heen    renewed,    the 


/ 
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arrows  are   tied    to  a  long   stake, two   of  them  v/ith  the   points   directed 

downward,    and   two   of  them  with  the  'points  directed   upv/ard  •     KwgcaaaBi  Jbhis 

stalce    in    the   ground    in   front   of   the  arrow  lodge,   vAich  stands   in   the 

mjddle   of   the   circle,,  and    there   the  men  and   "boys  may  look  at   them  and 

pray   to   them.      p.'FoT  the   lodge   in  which  the  arrows    are   to   "be   renewed   they 

choose   the   largest   lodge   in   the   village.        The   Soldier  Bands   that  are 

the 

helping   to   renew  the   arrows  go   through   the   village   and  choose /one   that 

> 
is   to   be   used.      They   go    to   the  .woman who   owns    it  and    tell. her  that   they 

want   the   lodge   to   use    In   the   centre   of  the.  circle.     She   is  glad    to  hava. 

her  I'^dge   used   for  the-  renewing,  of  the  arrows,    for  this   will  give  her 

family  long    life,   and   will   make    them  ail    fortunate,   swrid-  wiil-ktj^ep-m^?^ 

sde-kneaa  .        The   women  take   down   the   lodge  and   poles.        Then   each  man 

"belonging   to   the  Society  takes   one   lodge   pole  and   drags   it   to  where   the 

lodge   is   to  he   put  and  several  take  hold   of  the  lodge  and  drafe   it  over 

the   ground    to   where   it   is   to    stand.      I  have  seen  women  put   up   this   lodgej 

The   old  women  who -do   thie  are   those   thitt    on   the   occasion   of  renewing   the 

arrows  have   '^o^den  given  a^/>/ay  "by  their  husoandsi  or  other  male    relations. 


But^^  this   does   not   take   place   every  time    the  arrows   are   renewed.     Women 
are   not  allowed   to   look  at   or  see   the   arrows.     IT^r^einscts^  are  allov/ed   to 


The   next  day  after  renewing    the   arrows   they  move   tp 
While   renewing   the    arrows  a   stick  is   put  down  for 


see    them. 

another   place, 

each   operation      -  v/hen^they    take  a  feather   off,    or    take   a  sinew  off  one 

of  them,  A  party  of  old  men  sit  around  to  watch  and  see  that  no  mistakes 
are  made,  and  if  a  mistake  should  he  made  they,  correct  it  at  once.  These 
old   men  are   paid   to   do   this     atching,  J-l^i^tfe   seen  J;he   counting   sticksctrtc^ 

left   on   the   ground   where   the  work  of- renewing  has  heen  done.v  They  say 


1^1 


*  there  are  400  of  these  sticks^  each  ^vte   as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil. and 

^ahout  one  foot 'long.   These  are,  prepared  anew  each  time  the  arrov/s  ^ar^ 
renewed,  * 

'The  nh'e3^enne3  moved  hack  helov;  Bent's  fort  and  renewed  the 
arrows.    After  t'^ey  had  been  renewed,  the  people  held  a  council  about 
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the   two   Cheyennes   that  had  teeti  killed  tj'   the  Eexicans,     Most   of   the   lead- 

ing  men  v^re  opposed  to  coing  to  mr  with  the  Mexicans.  They  said  that 
living  with  the  Mexicans  v/as  a  strong  meoicine  inan ,  v;ho  had  the  pov/er  and 
the   will    to/kari-n  to  any   ^^%%^^L^  who -«l*^.  injurJ^><f  his    people.     The  Mexicans 

used   to   come  ainong   the  Imdians  and   talk   to    thein  aho  ut  Christ.        The 

Indians   helieved  v/hat    they    said,    and    understood   that  Christ  v;as   still 

living   v/ith   the  Mexicans.  This   L^elief  was   confirmed  '^V /^-^  ^^ct   that 

Xi3Cv\X \sju^  jyt^vx.  A-  f  r-v- w  »^  /r7>7t/u 

once   after   the  Kiowas  and  Apaches  had  'h^i^n  daw^i  ■.  a  ft  uth  against   the 

more    than   one  half   of  them  had  died   of  the   smallpox. 


Mexicans 


Nov;  after  this  talk,  'a  war  party  v/as  made  up  and  Black  JKettle, 
Wolf  Chief,  Prog  and  Feathered  Shin  started  for  the  south  with  a  v/ar  party 

of  fifteen  men  and  two  v/omen.    Black  Kettle  and  Prpg  each  took  his 
wife  with  him.   The  party  did  not  intend  to  go  to  New  Mexico,  hut 
v;ent  on  further  south  and  made  raids'  in  the  southern  parts  of  Mexico. 
Down  there  they  took  many  horses  and  much  other  plunder.  At  lengtli 
they  came  hack  to?;ard  their  homes  with  their  plunder  and  were  traveling 
hetv/een  the  South  , Canadian  River  and  the  Ciminaron,  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains"  when  those  in  the  lead  saw  a  man  on  foot  leading  a  horae, 
looking  jmmr   the -ground  where'  people  had  heen  hunting  huffalo,  as  if 

*  '  ~  •  * 

searching  for  something.  They  thought  he  must  have  lost  something  and 
was  looking  'for  i t .   ^ 

Red  Moon,  nov;^dead,  v;as  with  this  war  party,  and  was  18  or  19 


T-jmljb^SiJi,  another  young  man, 


years  old 

to  get   on  their  horses  and  go    to    s^ee  who   this   man  v/as.     When,  they  had 


come   close    to  him  the  irjan  sav/   them  and  mounted  his  horse  and   rode   off   fast. 

Red  Moon  and  Timher   ran  after  him.     The   others  v;ith   their  herdsf  were 

coming    on  "behind,   not   thinking    that    they  were   running   into   danger.      The 
man    they  were   chasing   rode-away  and   disappeared   over  a   bluff,  and    when 


Red  Moon  and   Timber  came    to    the    edge  of   the  h 


ill,4righ 


t   under  the   bluff, 


I 
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Hh^^'mam   a  tig  cajnp.   The  inan  they  had  "been  chasing  gave  the  alarm.  Red 
Moon  and  Timber  ^;;ere  on  Sv/ift  horses  and  went  "back  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  maxle  sfgns  to  the  others  to  run^  Instead  of  dropping  their  herds  of 
horses  and  rjding  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  the  Cheyennes  took  every- 
thing with  them,  and  it  v/as  not  lon^;  before"  the  TItes  and  the  Mountain 
Apaches  began  to  overtake  them.    Tlaose  men  who  had  fast  horses  stayed 
behind  to,,  fight.  .        '  ' 

Soon  the  Utes  and  Apaches  ran  right  in  among  the  Cheyennes. 


There  were  many  of  them. 


After  the  xjtes  and  the  Aj^aches  overtook 


them,  the  saddle  cipch  of  Little-Sage  Woman,  Black  Kettle's  wife,  broke 


and  she  fell  off  her  horse  and  the  saddXe  with  her. 


The  men  fought 


hard  to  rescue  her.  Black  Kettle  caught  her  horse  but  she.  coul<J  not 
mr.unt  again.  There  were  too  many  Utes  for  them  to  fight  n»^.   They  got" 
all  around  the  cheyennes,  who  had  to  get  away  to  save  themselves  from  be- 
ing killed,  and  Little  Sage  Woman  was  captured.    In  trying  to  save  her, 
Black  Kettle  and  Red  Moon  were  wounded,  and  Feathered  Shin  v/as  killed. 

Next  Frog's  v;ife,  Red  Eye  Woman,  v/as  captured,  and.  her  husband  killed  in  "* 

■»   ■ 
trying  to  save  her.   Wolf  Chief  was  aia-tir  killed  here,  while  trying  to  save 

Red  Eye  Woman.   After  capturing  Jier,  the  ijtes  and  Apaches  gave  up  the 

•   •  - 

fight.      They  had    done    enough--capturing   two  persons  and  killing   three 

men,    and   besides    this   get:ing   everything   that   the  Cheyennes  had.  The 

•    .         v;ho 
Cheyisnnes/escaped  had    onlv   the  horses   that   they   rode.' 

Fo   trace   of   these   two   v/omen  w^s   ever   found.  William  Bent, 

a,nd  Kit   Carson,    tried    to    find    ou     what   became    of  them.        The  Chevennes* 

hired  Mexicans    to  go  and   hunt    them  up,    bii^t'^thejr  could  learn  nothing   about 

them.        The   Mexicans    thought    that   they  ha^'   been  captured  ''oy    the   Southern 

Apaches,   who  roamed   by  themselves,   and  wer;e  at  war  with  everyone,    but   it 

^seems   likely  that   these   two  v/omen  must  hav^  been  killed  after  being   taken 


s 


to  the  camp,  or  else  they  would  have  been  he,ard  from.  Cld  people  all 
say  that  Little  Sage  Woman  was  one  of  the  handsomest  women  amonr:  the 
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Cheyennes.      If  they  did  Icill  her  the;^  must  have  done   so   "because -she 
fought   with   them.  If  captives    fi^ht  ^iid   refuse   to   go,   all   Indians 

kill    them.      They   say   that   if  a   prisolner    Js   dissatisfied,   he   will .  eet  away 

■  \ 

,     anyhow,    and   they  mi   ht  as  well   kill  Inim  as    to   he  hothered    //itl?   him. 


"v 


\. 


V 


/ 


»^ 


'} 


/_  /  ttr-t-v^        /[^ 


■t. 


5-t4- 


^^ 


/ 


^I^'f 


In  the  year  1858  twenty-two  Arapahoes  and  a  Mexican  started 


.to  walk  to  find  the  Ute  camp  and  (we  re^,aJl/ killed,  except  the  Mex- 
ican.  This  made  the  Arapahoes  feel  "badly  and  they  wanted  yengeance; 
so  the-jbrought  the  pipe  to  Lean  Bear  who  was  a  leading  warrior  among 
the  C^eyennea.  lean  Bear  accepted  the  pipe  and  smoked  and  aaksd  some 
of  ?ii»  friends  to  join  him  in  going  with  the  Arapahoes  to  war.   Still 
not  many  Cheyennes  went  on  this  party.  One  of  those  who  went  was 
Direa  Backward,  a  Cheyenne  who  could  understand  the^wolres  when  they 
howled. 


^yk^iiU.d0:^  ^/^ 


.^  «^- 


TwQ  nights -^ont  froalthe  «i^/^the  coyotes  came  close  to 
the  camp  of  the  war  party  and  barked,  and  when  Dires  Backwards^ 
heard  the  c«yotes  barking  he  said  to  them,  "ha-ho"*,  "thank  you.** 


te  -party  and  was  in  the  same  war  lodge 


with  Dives  -packward;  and  when  he  heard  him  speak  to  the  c«yotes  he 
filled  a  pipe  and  passed  it  to  Dires  ^ackward  and  said  to  him, "Friend 
tell  me  what  the  cdyotes  said  to  ycu."  Dires  Backward  took  the  pipe 
and  smoked  and  when  he  had  smoked  he  dAnjJrBA  Burnt  All  Over  and 
said,  "This  cOyote  says  ,  ^^he   spirits  have  taken  pity  on  you  ;  they 
have  given  you  seven  lodges  of  Utes  and  some  prisoners,  and  besides 
that,  many  horses.' 

After  hearing  him  speak,  Lean  Bear  went  >f|lside  -^  the  lodge 
and  cried  out,  to  the  other  members  of  the  party,  "I  have  a  good 
thing  to  tell  you;  listen  to  me  ,  my  friendsX  f^his/ayote  that 
you  have  just  heard  barking  says  that  the  spirits  have  taken  pity  on 
us  and  have  given  us  seven  lodges  of  the  Utes  ,  some  horses  and  some 
prisoners .'^'^Dives  T^ackward  has  just  told  me  of  this." 

When  the  Arapahoe ^chiefs  and  the  Cheyennes  heard  this,  some 
of  them  came  into  the  war  lodge  to  hear  better  what  .was  being  sai^, 
for  this  was  good  news.  While  they  all  sat  there  smoking,  the  c»y- 


^ 


f 


u  • 


otes  barked  again,  this  time  closer  than  before.  Then  Dives  Back- 
ward said,  "This  coyote  tells  me  that  we  should  go  straight  to  the 
two  mountains  right  on  the  other  side  of  these  mountains,  and  after  ^ 
we  have  passed  them  4s- whw^  we  shall  find  our  enemies."  All  the 
Cheyennes  who  were  with  this  party  4«M  the  same  story.  They  say 
that  it  came  out  just  as  Dives  Backward  had  told  them.  Before  the^ 
reached  the  two  mountains,  they  sent  out  scouts  ahead  to  f4iw  tM* 
/camp /and  ^^^l^isVlkothe^^  £t)*  ^   The  Utes  were  camp- 

ing  p^rgltt-  close  *ii  a  high  bluff.  During  the  night  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyennes  drove  all  the  Ute  horses  away  from  the  camp  ,  and  long 
before  morning  they  crept  up  eJLese  to  the  qsIb^  and  waited  until  day- 
light,  when  th.ey  charged  tho  oamp  and  took  the  Utes  wholly  by  sur- 
prise.  The  camp  was  close  to  the  thick  timber  with  willows  and  logs^ 
and  they  all  ran  into  this  place  to  fight  and  hide.  A  single  Ute 
ran  for  the  bluff.  Lean  Bear  counted  the  first  coup  on  him,  Two  Lan^ce 
the  second,  and  Burnt  All  Over  the  third.   Then  Lean  Bear  and  his 
party  ran  back  to  where  the  men,  women  and  children  had  rWn  to#  A 
great  crowd  of  Arapathoes  and  Cheyefines  had  surrounded  this  place. 
Many  of  them  were  on  foot,  for  the  Utes  had  gxins  and  were  shooting 
at  their  enemies  from  behind  the  logs.   Lean  Bear  got  off  his  horse 
and  walked  toward  tfee  place  where  he  heard  some  children  crying.  As 
he  advanced,  right  in  front  of  him  a  Ute  woman  with  a  boy  on  her 
back  jumped  up  from  behind  a  big  log.  Lean  Bear  motioned  her  to  coms 
to  him  and  she  started,  and  just  then  a  Ute  jumped  up  with  a  gun  in 

his  hand,  full  cocked.   The  Ute  woman  was  walking  toward  Lean 

♦ 

Bear  and  was  bstweon  the  Ute  ar\d  Lean  Bear,  so  that  the  Ute  could 
not  shoot  ^  at  Lean  Bear  for  fear  of  hitting  the  woman  and  her  boy. 
While  the  Ute  was  trying  to  shoot  Lean  Bear,  an  Arapahoe  shot  this 
Ute.  Lean  Bear  took  the  woman  by  the  arm  and  led  her  away  from 
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3 

from  the  cover,  and  in  this  way  he  captured  Isoth^^  these  prisoners 
They  were  Yellow  Nose  and  his  mother.   Yellow  Nose  was  four  years 
old  at  the  time.  The  father  of  Yellow  Nose  was  not  killed.  He  had 
gone  out  from  the  c€^np  yery  early  to  look  for  his  horses  and  that 
is  how  he  got  away.'^  luck  skin  Charlie  •^rs'^that  he  was  the  only 
of  the  party  who  was  not  killed.    He  died  some  years  after- 

>se  is  still  livihg. 


wards.  The  mother  of  y*H®^  S"®' 


She  ran  away 


and  went  "back  to  the  Utes,  leaving  her  son  behind  her.  She  was  with 
the  Cheyennes  one  year  and  then  ran  off.  The  first  time  she  ran 
away,  thc^Arapahoos  Torought  her  iDaokr  X^war  partv  of  the  A^CSPSJ^^^V 


C't^t>*>'\Jl>^0 


found  her  in  the  mountains  with  the  Mexicans  and  recognized  hei>^ 
By  this  time  Lean  Bear  had  told  her  'that/^Si^m?v^el^she  wanted  to/go 

home  to  let  him  know  and  he  would  send  her  to  her^lw^e.  Hfhen  she. 
? 

ran  of f  i'ifcsecond  time, 


r/ 


Ad,    "Do  net  follow  liei  ,   let  her 


..gg^jShe  weft*/ down  to   the  creek  to   scrape   the  hair  off  a  deer  skin; 


A 


\   hut  the  women  of  Lean  Baar^a  lodge  knew  that  she  was  going  to  r\m 
off.  ^  Yellow  Nose  was  then  six  years  old  and  his  mother  told  Lean 
Bear's  wife  to  take  care  of  him.'   Lean  Bear  took  Yellow  nose  for  his 
son,  and  the  mother  knew  that  he  would  he  well  taken  care  of  .^  In 
ia63  I  saw  lieii  at  the  Ute  Agency  f   a»  asked  »hiCTiow  her  hoy  was  get- 


ting along. 


<C 


Dives  Backward  was  locked  upon  hy  the  CheyenkdB  as  tSae- 
person  who  understood  the  little  wolves.  After  Yellow  Nose  and  his 
mother  had  been  captured,  another  war  party  of  Cheyennes,  all  on  foot 
(started\ again) for  the  Ute  country.    Most  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Jox  Soldiers,  to  which  society  Dives  jackward  also  belonged.  They 


-4- 


L 


asked  -him  to  go 


'/ 


with  them. 


barked  near  where  they  had  camped  one  night.  Dives  Backward,  when 
he  haerd  this  c0yotC^b ark,  hung[his  head l^ownj and  said  nothing.  Then 
Two  Buttes  filled  his  war  pipe  and  handed  it  to  Dives  Backward,  and 
said  to  him,  •'Friend,  tell  us  what  the  c#yote  said.**  Dives  ^ackward 
anoked  and  after  he  got  through  smoking  with  the  others,  he  said, 

,*I  feel  badly,  but  o£  -oourso  I  must  tell  you  what  the  cayote  has 

« 

said*"     .  ••Hs  said  to  us,    t  oiook  out«for  someone  of  th«afe  party  will 
surely  be  killed   ,    if  you  do  not  change  your  course   and  go  in  another 

he  way  in  which  you  are  going  and  the  place  which  you 
are  heading  4wr  are  bad.»'"         Two  Buttes  went  ta^^  the  lodge  and 


cried  out  what  Dives  B^clcfrard  had  said.^       Sun  Maker,   mother  Jox 
Soldier,   also  came^  out  aigtAag-out,   ••What/ is  the  use  of  us  starting  on 
J^  war  party     if  we  are  going  to  be  frightened  at  every  thing  we  hear 

* 

or  see.  I  believe  that  we  should  go  on.'^ 


The  next  morning,  Tj%)  Buttes  and  forty  of  the  party  about 
to  go  back  to  their  homes.   Dives  Backward  was  with  this  party. 
About  twenty  men,  anong  them  Sun  Maker,  stayed  where  they  were.  They 
were  getting  ready  to  go  on  toward  the  ^n^vx^f .       During  the  day  they 
kept  talking  about  going  back  also'.  •  They  started  to  go  home  in 


another  direction. 


the  leadex'  u-f  this  party i  Before 


they  stopped  for  the  night,  they  all  rested  on  a  hi  11^ smoking.  A 
.certain  young  man  named  Short  Bocfe^ ,  who  was  a  good  shot,  was  told  by 
Sun  Maker,  to  go  and  kill  an  antelope  and  after  he  had  done  this  he 
/  could  overtake  them  ,  as  they  would  walk  slowly.  He  told  Um  not 


-f- 


-s- 


to  bring  with  him  &  large  load  of  meat,  but  to  just  bring  the  ri'ot, 

J     J 
aa  thty  wr*  light  and  would  be  a  small  load.  Short  Body  said  t« 

•  the  others,  "Do  not  wait  for  me,  aa  I  shall  go  over  and  dig  aome 

yellow  and  white  clay  to  take  home  with  me.    Near  hei^  there  was 

a  place  where  they  wtsJisd  to  dig  this  paint.  Short  B«dy  said  he 

thought  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  kill  any  antelope  ,  so 

they  all  started  for  home  and  Short  Body  went  his  way.   Sun  Haksr 

and  his  p»rty  walked  all  night  to  get  to  the  eamp.    They  said  that 

Short  Body  would  »oom  s«*home,  but  two  days  passed  and  Short  Bod^r 


had  not  coma  into  camp.  Spotted  Poathers  and  Bull  Tslling  Talss 

alsobeen  to  this  place  ,  digging  for  clay,  Tiut  had  not  seen  Shorts 

.  /v  ^ , — ., -— _— _ — ^\ 

Ste^  reached  the  canqp  the  next  day  after  Sim  Maker  and  hi^ 

ahead  of  Sun  Maker 


Body 

party  v^lfiro^     and  his  party  got  in  just 

and  his  party.  '  '   .. 

Spotted  Feathers  and  Bull  Telling  Tales  said  that  during 

\   clayj!  nmethini 


tha5^sounded  like  a  shot  but  they  could  not  tell  the  direction  from 

which  it  came.    On  the  third  day  a  party  of  iMdiailB'  went  back  to 

see  what  had  become  of  Short  Body.  They  first  went  to  the  place  where 

he  Is'ft  Sun  Maker's  party,  and  then  mbx\X^~^^   dirootien  of  the 

K 
place  where  they  dig  this  clay.   As  the  party  travelled  on  they  saw 

in  the  distance  wolres  and  c«yotes  irifts  seemed  to  be  dragging  some-  - 

/v 

thing  about  over  the  ground.  The|  Cheyenne s  all  started  for  this 
place,  on  the  run,  and  when  they  got  there  they  found  the  bones  of 
Short  Body  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  tracks  showed  that  ha 
had  walked  toward  a  hollow  in  the  prair4s,when  he  was  shot  from  1   : 
there  "by  the  Utes. 


:.>*1 


G 


Ar.^   this  ravine,  and  one.  of  the  riders 
Several  horse-tracks  came  down  this  ravine, 


him  when  kille^ 


^.  to  t..  hUX..  TH.  t.ao..  .aa.  .y  tH,  .oc.«.n.  ..r.  t.o.,  or^ 
Ut...   Th,  Vt..  .ot  ..^  t.  .cal,  S.,«  Boay.  and  too.  ,.er.  tMn« 

th^T,.  left  on  the  ground.  Short  Body 
he  had,  so  that  there  was  noth^ngJ^ftjn_x__^__^ 

had  (a_gun_and_bO]5^_andj^ 


ana    ijvwF   ^**^ sL^y 

' ~  ,     T.U»«  that  BIT.,  .aolcward  could  ours  Kvy 

The  Choy.imo.  declared  that  kit..  , 

on.  that  might  ».  t>itt.n  hy  a  «*i  wo 

.,uld  doctor  th.  porion  i».diat.ly  a'^^^^^^itt"'-  ' 

^.  t>«t  >!«.  Baccara.  .h.n  ^  ^^pT^  *•  ^^-"»  ^ 

.„.       B.«ral  perT^n.-^  UTini  ^&i^^r.i.  do  thl»  i»^ 


.ornlng.  at  th.  tlm.  and  Ju.t  aft.r  h.  was  «und.d. 

Shok  Uan  ,t  thoY""".  •*'  \*''  ^^"  ""^  " 

though  th,  iJfg.  *y  *>>•  C"V  •  '"  ""^*°  ^°^  "* 


^iW 


"been 
^eeding  frW 


the  Nlungs  • 


.  < 


/ 


May  23d,  1917. 
(Gheyennes ,  1896.) 


ROPE  EABRimS*  AEROf-POINT. 


jC- 


Av^war  party  started  from  the  Mis  sour  i  River,   against   the 


^ 


Crows.        This   was  long,    long  ago.        All   were   on  foot.      ^n^-this  war- 
party   there  were  about  thirty  men.      They  had  waHte-4ii«ii  a  dog,    on 
which   they  packed  their  moccasins.      They  went  north  along   the   foot   of' 
the  mountains,    toward  the  Crow  country.  , 

The  leader   of . the  party  Was  Rope  Earrings,   an  oldish  man^ 
of  forty  or  fifty  years.      Tied  to  his    scalplock  he  always  wore   one 
of   the   old-time  flint  arrow-points.      Perhaps  iift.-^JaA<i  "bewi   told  itt--a 
dreajn  to    ^^'ear   this;   or  the  point  may  have  come  down  to  him  from  gC 


long 


ago 


They  travelled  on  without   seeing  any  enemies  until   they 


^    came   to   the  head  of   the  Rosebud  River.     There  they  eampeA-««4  stopped 

■  % 

all  night. 

«•  - ' " 

At   daylight  next  morning   the  leader  sent  one  of  his   young 

men    to  go  up  on  a  high  hill   not  far  off  to  see  vAiether  he   could   die- 

>»- 

cover    anyonei      The  young  man  went  up  on  the  hill,    and  saw,    a  long  way 
off,   a  man  coming  toward  him.        Ee  watched  ^^  to   see  which  waythe  Wut^-i- 
would  CO,   and  at  last   the   stranger  had  come  near  ejw^gli  so   that  the 
young  man   could  see   that  he  was  an  enemy.      The  young  man  was  just 
about  to  s^^dowr.   to  the  camp   to   tell    the  leader  that   an  enemy  was 
coming,   when   the  dog,    which  was  loose>^  and  had  been  out  on  the  prair- 
ie,  ran  toward  the  stranger  "and  began  to  bark   at  him.      The  young  man 
called   down  to  those   in  camp,    ••Hurry  this   way;   the  dog  has  barked  at 
an   enemy,   and  he   is  ixinning  away**.  Just  where  the  dog  had  barked 

at  him,  the  Crow  had  dropped  his  blanket  and  had  run  off  as  fast  as 
he  could  go.  He  ran  for  the  hills,  and  all  the  Gheyennes  ran  after 
bim. 
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yn  A  -<^  ^  i<-» 


Rope  Earrings,  who  wore   the    stone  arrow-point ,  passed  all 
the  0 1 her^ Cheyenne* ,  and  got   a  long  way  ahead  of   them,  but   the   enemy  t^,^<^ 
was  a  swift   ruxm^r ,  and   the  Cheyennes  began  to   grow  tired,   and  kept 
dropping  back,   far  behind. 

They  followed  the   enemy  for  a  long  time,    and  at  last  Rope 
Earrings,    though  he  was  getting  olooe-  to    tJie  Crow,  was  verj^  tired, 
and  stopped.      He  untied  the   arrow-point  from  his  head,   fimd-placed  it 
on  the   palm  of  his   outstretched  hand,   and   then   shut  his  fingers   on 
it.        Then  he  held  his  hand  up   to   the   sky  and  sang  a  song,    and  motion- 

ed  wi  th  his  hand  toward  the  Crow.      IhAo  ho    did  four   times,   and   the 
fourth  time  he  threw  the   arrow-point   at   the  Crow,    and  the  Crow  f ell  ^^^^""^^"^ 
to   the  ground  on  liis  face. 

By  this   time  many  of  the  Cheyennes  had.  overtaken  Rope  Ear- 
rings, and  they  charged  on  the  Crow,    came  up  with  him,   shot  him  and 
scalped  him.      Then  the   old  man  began  to  look  for  his  arrow-point, 
and  found  it.      It  had  gone   into    the  Crow  at  his  backbone,  ,   and  had 
passed   in  between  two   of   the  joints,    and  broken  his  back. 

From  here    uhey  went  back  to   their  home,   leaving  the  arrow- 
point   in  the  Crow's  body. 

i^J^  long   time   after   that,   a  war  party  went  ^o   the  Crows,   and 
one  of    the  young  men  who  was   OH-fe-  ahead  as   a  scout  happened  to  be  one 
of  those  who  had  been  with  the  party  when  the   Crow  was  killed  by 
Rope  Earrings.  This  party  passed  close   to    iJae  place  irtiere   that 

enemy  had  been  killed,    and  the  young  man  determined  to  go   to   the 
place   and   see   if   the  bones,  were   there,   and   if  he   could  find  the  arrow- 


%L4>^  * 


^   tuJL 


point.  When  he  get  ^there  he  found  the  white,  bleached  bones  lying 
on  the  prairie.    The  backbone  still  held  together,  and  when  he 
looked  at  it  he  saw  the  arrow-point  still  sticking  in  the  joint. 
He  took  the  point  home  and  gave  it  to  Rope  Earrings. 


WHERE  FEDICIHE  SKAKR  WAS  PICTURED 


The  killing  in  the  year  1838  of  a  war  party  of  five 
Cheyennes  led  by  Medicine  Snake  gave  the  name  to  a  place  on  the 
Solomon  River,  in  Kansas,  i*iich  the  Cheyennes  still  call  ••Where 
Medicine  Snake  was  Pictured." 

Some  tirre  after  the  fight  hetv/een  the  Cheyennes  and 


c  t  > 


Medicine  Snake,  the  father 


e.  the  father^     j) » 


Pawnees  on  Driven  River 

of  old  Whirlwind,  with  four  other  men,  set  out  in  winter  to  look 
for  the  Pawnee  camp.   They  wished  to  take  horses  from  the  Pa\vnee8c9 
and  went  toward  the  Oelemon  RAyery   This  party  of  five  was  not 

again  heard  from.   Fo  one  knew  what  had  "become  of  them.        

_        ^   he  Cheyennes  pg^^tieed- 


%^^t^lCRi  of    dlvinftt-i  Qp  Jb3t^^wfl»4-fth    «rnwft.>Tnan    y?ho    pOSSeSSed      UnUSUal 

spiritual     power  askj6ii  the  spirits   -   tJxe  unseen  forces  -   for  infor- 
mation  as   to  events   of  i«4iich  nothing  was  known.      The  man  ikio  was 
to  communicate  with  the  spirits  was  tied  hand  and  foot,    so   that  he 
could  not  move,   was   placed  in  a  little  shelter  by  himself,    the  ^ 
fire  was   put   out  and  the  advent  of    the  spirits  awai ted.      This  was 


n 


done   now. 


When  Medicine  Snake's  party  did  not  return  the  chiefs 
Carried  a  pipe  to  Elk  River,  who  was  then  keeper  of  the  medicine 
'         arrows,  to  ask  him  to  call  up  the  spirits  and  inquire  what  had  he- 
u         come  of  the  missing  mai.  .  As  the  chiefs  approached  the  arrow 

keeper •s  lodge  they  cried  and  mourned  as  was  the  custom.   They 
walked  in  a  row,  the  one  who  carried  the  pipe  walking  in  the  middle. 
Elk  River  accepted  the  pipe,  thus  assenting  to  the  request. 

That  night,  the  chief^  tied  Elk  River  with  a  howstring, 
{i)Jl^oUJ^    tying  "^VTf^   toes  and  fingers  ^^ogether,  and  placed  him  inside  the 
^Ii^^y^/^   sp4«*^  lodge,  which  was  made  of  rawhide,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 

a  "big  lodge.   lying  on  the  ground  a  little  way  from  the  spiiPAJ^  lodge 


was  a  hone  whistle.   This  "b^g lodge  was  full  of  pe 

gathered  outside  .a£=ii,  for  many^^ad      to  hear  what  the  spirits 

should  say.   Whatever  they  might  tell  in  this  lodge  would  be  true 

— "» 
for  (the  rredicine^  arrows  yVere  (jigjiging  in  the  lodge)to  hear  what  was 

said. 

When  all  was  ready  the   fire  was   put  out,    and   as   soon 
as   it  became  dark  the  bone  whistle  began  to  sound.     When  the  whistle 
stopped  sounding,   one   of   the  spirits   called  by  the  medicine  men, 
Sun  Flower,  came  down  from  the   top  of  the  lodge.      Perhaps  he  came 
through  the  smoke  hole.      He  first  spoke  while  he  was  up  where  the 
lodge  poles  were   tied  together,   and  said  he  was  coming  down  to 
learn  what  they  wished.      They  could  hear  him  coming  down.     When 
he   touched  the  ground  it    sliook.      The  chief  who  Wek  the  pipe  to 
Elk  River  was  standing  below.     He  asked   the  spirit ,5im  Flower , 
to  take  pity  on   the  chiefs /-««- one   of   their  fellow  chiefs  was'' missing 
with-hio   party-,    aid   they  wished  to  Cind  out  a^out  him  and  his   party/, 
•fe6?  their  relations  were  uneasy  about    them,  /as- they  had  now  been 
gone  one  winter.    (Sun  PloweiJ  vihe   spiriUtold  them  plainly  that 
these  men  had  been  killed  long  ago  by  the  Pawnees   on  one   of  the 
streams  that  run  into  the  So^-omon  River.      The  chiefs  were  all  very 
sad,    and  mourned  and  cried  wS^the  ir  dead. 

Some  little   time  after   this,    a  small  war  party  of  Sioux 
who  were   looking  for  Pawnees   came  into    the  village,    and  told  the 
Chevennes    that   on   their  journey*   they  had  come  to   an  old  Pawnee 
camp  ground  on  the  Solomon  River,   and  bad  seen  there  on  a  big  white 


log  pictures  made  in  charcoal,  showing  that  the  Pawnees  had  killed 
five  persons,  aid  there  was  a  finger  drawn  pointing  down  the  river. 
The  Sioux  did  not  go  down  the  river  to  see  wimt  had  happened.   The 
Cheyennes  said  that  they  "believed  that  this  was  the  party  of  Med- 
icine Snake.  Standing  On  The  Hill  made  up  a  party  to  go  and  see 
where  these  people  had  teenjcilled^^^^^^y  thought  that  now  they 
would  find  only  bones/ (jis  the  wolven  f"'^  ^"Yftt.f"  "^^^^   ^<^^v  m^^. 
The  war  party  of  Sioux  told  them  just  where  to  go,  and  described 
the  old  camping  ground  .where  the  Pawnees  had  beai  camped  for  a  long 
time,  and  where  the  log  was  that  had  the  drawing  on  it. 

Standing  Oh  The  Hill  and  his  party  started  for 


»wi.the  Solomon  River.   They  were  several  days  on  the  way  before  they 


found  the  place,  for  in  those  days' ;if^was  a  strange  country  to  the 

A, 
Cheyennes,  and  they  were  On  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds.  They 


found  the  big  white  log,  and  saw.j 


what  the  Sioux  had  told  th 


v*?*"*  ■» 


The  drawing  showed  that  five  people  had  been  killed. 
The  foot  trackTsh^d  that  the  five  persons  Iriad  come  close  to  the 
Pawnee  camp,  and   then  the  foot  tracks  turned  back.      This  was  well 
drawn  on  the  log.     Whoever  made  these  drawings   took  pains   to  make 

them  easy  to  be   understood. 

A  Pawnee  man  and  his  wife  who  had  been  getting  wood  had 
seen  these  people.      In  the  drawing  the  man  had  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
and  a  womeji  had  wood  in  her  arms,  and  they  were  running  back  to  the 
car' p.     Pawnee  tracks  showed  that  they  had  come  back,    aid  then 
many  tracks  going  out  were  shown.      There  were  horse   tracks  and  foot 


tracks*  Medicine  Snake *8  party  had  gone  dovm  the  river,  and  then 
run  up  a  small  creek  where  the  Pawnees  overtook  them,  and  here 
they  made  a  stand  and  fought*  The  Pawnees  had  taken  pains  to  mark 
with  small  piles  of  stones  the  places  where  they  had  killed  these 
men,  who  had  made  their  stand  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  "bluff.  Med- 
icine Snake  must  have  charged  the  Pawnees  as  they  came  up  to  it  , 
for  one  pile  of  stones  had  been  set  up,  and  foot  tracks  marked  by 

> 

small  stones  showed  where  the  man  had  come  toward  the  Pawnees* 

The  Cheyennes  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  Medicine  Snake,  but  they 

think  it  must  have  been  he,  for  he  was  a  brave  man. 

It  was  the  custom  that  the  leader  of  a 
« 

war  party  should  fight  for  his  men  in  case  they  got  into  great  dan- 
ger* He  was  looked  upon  as  the  one  who  should  die  first*  Among     s 
the  Iiftdiargi  it  is  commoi^nly  said  that  a  leader  nust  fight  for  and 
defend  his  men*  He  may  say  to  his  enemies,  •TWien  you  have  killed 
me  then  you  can  kill  my  men*" 

Standing  On  The  Hill  could  find  only  a  few  scattered 
bones*  These  few  they  gathered  up  and  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and 
placed  in  a  hole*   The  place  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Cheyennes, 
"Where  Medicine  Snake  is  Pictured",  because  the  Pawnees  made  pictures 
of  him  and  his  party* 

Soon  after  this  a  Pawnee  girl  was  captured  by  Young  Whirl- 
wind* She  told  the  Cheyennes  that  Medicine  Snake  and  his  party  had 
come  up  close  to  the  camp  while  it  was  snowing,  so  that  they  did  not 
seev  the  camp,  until  they  suddenly  came  on  a  Pawnee  and  his  wife. 

# 

This  man,  she  was  told,  had  killed  one  Pawnee,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  that  they  had  burned  him*  I 

\ 
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Wolf  Road  waited  until   the   party  had  disappeared  over 
the  farthest  hill   and  then,   seeing  nothing,   he  ran  on   and  at  length 
overtook  his   people.      They  ran  all    that   night,   slept   a  little    in 
the  morning    and   then  ran  on  until   late   that   night,    li^en  they  rested 
for  a  short   time. 

When  they  reached   the  Arkansas  River  they  met   a  war 
party  going   south  and  talked  with   their  friends  ooAic   tim^ , learning 
that    the  main  camp  was  nearby,    on   the  north  side   of   the  river,     -Per* 
jjinia  t  Imr    Th'r-r  dSanotepegJii  about  what    they  had  done,  but   at 
length  Standing   on  the  Hill    drew  out   the   scalp   and  said,    "Friends, 
here   is  what   we  have   done.      If  you  will  come  back    with  us,  we  will 
have  a  dance."     As  he  said   this  Wolf  Road  snatched  the   scalp   out   of 

«     -  -  - 

his  hand   and   ran   toward  the  main  camp,   and   the  others   of   the   party 
ran  after  him.      No  one  could  overtake  him  for  he  was   the   f ftgt»frti 
of   all.      He  ran  about   the  circle    singing,    and  then  going  to   the 
lodge  vrtiere   the  medicine   arrows  were  kept,  he  hung  the   scalp   on   it 
as  an  offering. 


/^i 
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SHOSHONE'  AND  BMNOCK  INDIMS 

Charles  A.   Geyer^  a  German  botanist,  in  a  scientific 
treatise  on  the  •Vegetation  and  General  Character  of  the 
Missouri  and  Oregon  Territories,  made  during  a  botanical 
journey  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  across  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Pacific,  during  the 
years  1843  and  1844*  (published  in  Hooker •s  London 
Journal  of  Botany  1845-46) ,  writes  as  follows  in  regard 
to  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians*—  . 

"The  desert  region  about  the  great  Salt  Lake  is 
the  Sierra  de  los  Grallos  of  the  New  Mexicans,  or 
Grasshopper  Desert;  containing  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Shoshonies  ,  Bannak  and  -Eutaw  Indians ,  tribes 
ever  on  the  move  ana  in  the  saddle,  amongst  whom  are 
somie  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world,  esj)ecially  the 
fam.ous  Shoshonies  or  Snake  Indians  and  the-Eutaws.  The 
BannaJcs,  a  /  related  tribe  to  the  Shoshonies.  however, 
have  almost  nothing  of  the  skilful  horsemanship  of 
their  cousins;  but  live  the  most  wretched  life  of  any 
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Those  individuals  who  would  enjoy  seeing  true  and  . 
well- finished  sketches  of  scenes  and  scenery  of  the 
life  and  country  of  this  remarkable  tribe  of  Indians, 
I  recommend  to  apply  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  Wm*  D. 
Stewart  at  Murthly  Uastle,  Scotland;  who  has,  at  enor- 
mous expense,  enriched  his  collection  of  paintings  by 
a  great  number  of  sketches,  taken  on  the  spot,  partly 
by  himself  and  partly  by  able  artists,  during  his  ra«» 
peated  visits  and  long  stay  among  the  Shoshonies,  They 
are  as  true  as  nature  itself* 


*  Geyer:  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians 


Indians  in  the  West.  They  are  generally  designated 
^Root^dig^ers*  and  are  very  well  described  by 
Captain  Bonneville.  Oftentimes,  when  they  can  get 
neither  game  nor  roots  to  live  on,  they  eat  grass- 
hoppers; a  species  of  Gryllus  >  ver}^  large  and  fat, 
of  everj''  shade  of  brown  and  black,  wherewith  these 
deserts  abound.  For  this  purpose  they  are  caught 
in  large  quantities,  boiled  alive  without  ceremony 
and  eaten  like  craw- fish.  It  is  said  that  the  soup 
of  them  is  very  sweet  and  a  favourite  drink; 
even  gentlemen  of  the  Hon.  Hudson  Bay  Company ,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  live  on  it,  spoke  to  the  same 
effect.  In  case  of  scarcity  of  such  grasshoppers, 
the  Bannak s  make  soup  of  a  large  species  of  ants, 
which  abounds  towards  the  uppermost  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  further  south  in  the  Sierra  de 

los  Mimbras,  Upper  California  and  Texas."— Charles 
A.  Geyer,  Notes  on  the  Vegetation  and  General  Char- 
acter of  the  Missouri  and  Oregon  Territories.   In 
Hoofcen's  London  Journal  of  Botany,  Vol.  5^  pp.  29-30, 


SNAKE  INDIANS 

Mentioned  by  Lt.  John  Mullan  as  having 
camped  on  "Medicine  Lodge  Creek"  during  certain 
seasons  while  hunting  buffalo. 


Lt.  John  Mullan,  33d.  Cong.  1st.  Sess., 
H.Bx.  Doc.  129,  326,  1855. 


SHOSHONKS 


Rncarnpraent  of  WashakieVs  tribe  in  Deer  Lodge 
Valley,   Montana,   iip.  1856.     About  6000  Indians  in 


cainp.     Scalp  dances. 

Winter  at  Jefferson  River,  Montana, 

Buckskin., suit.  mi;skrat  skin  iiat, 
mocc^asins  to  the  knees 

Sweat  baths 


25^27 
37 

36^37 

82-83 


Burial  customs;  mourning. 

Crow  war  costume) 

Entrails  of  sa^ehen  used  as  cure  for 
bloodpoisonmg 


91--92. 

98 

112 


E.  N.  Wilson:  Among  the  Shashones,  1910. 
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SOSHOIIEES 

In  a  latter  dated  at  St.  Louis,   Feb.  7,  1841, 
Father  De  Smet  writes: 

"The  Soshonees,  or  Root-diggers,  appeared  in 
great  nuiiibars  at  the  ccmnon  rendezvous,  where  the 
deputations  from  all  the  tribes  assemble  every  year,  to 
exchange  tlie  products  of  their  rude  industry.     They 
inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  Oregon,   in  the  vicinity 
of  Calif  oraia-     Their  pop'olation,  consisting  of  about 
lo,000  souls,   is  divided  into  several  parties,   scattered 
up  and  down  in  the  most  uncultivated  quarter  of  the  West. 
They  are  called  Snakes,  because  in  their  ind:^8nca  they 
are  reduced,  like  such  reptiles,  to  burrow  in  the  earth 
and  live  upon  roots*     They  would  have  no  other  food  if   . 
some  hunting  parties  did  not  occasionally  pass  beyond 
the  moim tains  in  pursuit  of  the  "buffalo,  while  a  part  of 
the  tribe  proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  SaL'non  River, 
to  make  provision  for  the  winter,  at  the  season  when  the 
fish  come  up  from  the  sea.** 

—  P.  J*  De  Smet:  Letters  and  Sketches  with  a  Narrative 
of  a  Year*s  Residence  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.     M,  1843. 


^eSHONE  CHIEF. 


In  Mb  introduction!  to  Plaims-  of  the  Great  West,  tf 
Richard  i.Dodge,  William  llacfanore  states  that  he  was  acqnain 
ted  with  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  several  of  the  most 
important  Indian  tribesr,  among  them.    "Washakie,   the  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  Sho shone e." 

Dodge:  Plains  of  the  Great  West,  p.XIII,Intro- 
ductioniEby  Blackrnore,  dated  Oct.  5, 1876.]     1677. 


WSHOMS  CHIEF. 


in:  his  iatrcducUun  to  Pla.in«  of  t}\s  C-rsitL  Wast-»  b^f 
Richard  I.tloAg*,  Williad  Biackiucrd  slates  that  he  v/aB  acci»miiv 
t3d  with  some  of  ths  principal  chiefs  of  several  c-f  the  moat 
iiupcrt&^t  ImroJi  tribeu,  ainong  them    "Waahakis ,   the  princi- 
pal chiof  or  thu  Shoshonso."  ' 

Dcogc:  Plaintj  of  the  Great  West,  p.lIlI,In:rro- 

ductionCby  Blaijkiftore,  dated  Oct.5,lti76.]     1677. 
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BELLIGBBANT  3H03H0N3S  IN  BEAB  RIVER  REGION  OF  ^WYOMING, 
SB  IDAHO  AND  NB  UTAH,  1849. 


ii^HlO   *)•    MB 


?  IJ  /fl 


Ills  party 

h<r;d  creased  ;t/^    left  lifm^s  i'ork  cf  Berr  idvort  rr>d  i^ftor 

trr.v^nutvj  <-  n  r»lnv;  to^l  ?  r:i  very  re  la^J^i  ccuntry,  doccon- 
ded  tc   i.e;  r  Tivor,   flo^virif-  thr^uph  a  fertilf^  ?nd  delif;ht- 
ful  Vhllny.     derTy^     ''A  v  ill;  go  of  3nfekef?t  or  Jho?ho-    £?? 
noe!?     cnrG  dcrvn  cut  of  thf>  ncuntfin??  c  nci  oorped  clof^o 
by  U9,  c»>fter  vie  turrnd  in  l?'pt  ?urht,     Hocn  ofter,  the 
mule?,  now  usually  qui^t  ^ncuf7h,|gt8rpeded    %ith  f?  ^ild    [98 
ru^h  8nd  f^tojpel  at  tho  foot  of  /,  hi^h     inDcceaf!ible 
bluff,  5?e7f^ri:l  nile?  di5?tert.     Of  course   .ve  were  up  nil 
ninht,  not  irnc'i/^inf!  whether  the  Irdir.ns  or  only  the 
velvet,  c^n;'^ed  the  atirpele.     The  fcrror  ^>rcfcsr  to  be 
friendly,  l)ut  our  men  fire  surpiciou^     nfl  kf^ep  them  out 
of  cfr.>,    vLiiii  rM.\:e£   t^em  inclinod  tc  bo  .^u^rrGlf^cre, 
end  as    le  hbve  ^^ionty  of  hot  tempers  emong  ourselves , 
r^everal  .jlterc;  ticn^  h'T^e  occurred,  ffpi  been  frirly 
pftcl/ed  upi^^^^l^  No  atteck  lapt  nifht,  but  e  e^urlly 
tl^i?'   thi?  ncrninf^.     Jufit  ff^  the  tnin  rolled  out  cftrr 
dryii;^ht,  one  of  the  ffuard  5?hot  \fh©t  he  took  for  e 
wolf  p'Ttly  ccroerled  in  the  brush,  but  vt\i&   tun:ed 
cut  tc  be  B  I'hoshcnee  dog.     Out  rurhed  the  ln«Ut"np» 
fomiif^  in  battlo  ^rrey  es  they  ^dvfinced.     ♦e  htd 
jur?t  tine  tc  run  the  wfigons  into  ccrnl,  .vhor  15(> 
of  t!  e  iniiins  ;vcrn  ir  line,  btwlinp  for  veripemice 


bt  the  top  of  thoir  voicen,  vdth  bo-s  bent  rid  arrows 
(irotjn  tc  t'p  hend.     V,e  hid  thcxit  ?'lxty  rifle?'  in  line, 
rerdy  nnd  extremely  7»illing,  but  tv;o  c-hiefp  tdv-rced 
urorwGd,  with  hrnds  held  up,  nrd  nercti^tior.n  were 
ccTinonced  ;vhlch  ro^ultoi  in  cur  pfiying  en  eld  bknkot  " 
for  the  doR,  they  ?  greninn  to  move  cfi   firet,  {<rd  not 
follow  us.     We  mrdn  e  few  nilop,  but  pcrinc  nt  ny  sm?:!! 
pr.rties  of  I'-dians    ratchinp,  frcr  the  hills.  irA  findirp, 
8  gcod  dofrn?ivo  popition,  ercnnped  errly."— Autobio- 
grhghy  of  Iseoo  Jones  Vaatar,  Vol,  I,  pp.i>7-98,  ihila- 
del;hiu,  It  14. 


bid>  p.lQl^.)'<?n~Tuly  HO,  hie  journcl  stiitof:  "^ 
"We  purcJii^ped  todoy  fron  pcno  Jhoshcnoes  a  lot  of 
finely  drnsped  dcor  skins  for  t  n  oqufil  nianber  of 
chj^rres  of  aoMer  wnd  lead,  and  ell  honds  fcre  busy 
tonifht  Piakinfj  trcuaern  tc  roplf-ce  our  old  rags.' 


\ 
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BRILGIR  AMD  THE  CKAKE  imUUS 

Percival  G.  Lowe,   in  a  bpok^on  Ma  emerierices  as  a 
,  di^oon  in  the  U.S.Anny  1849-lSO.ncludes  ah  account  of  the 
grand  council  of  Indiana  called  by  the  Indian . Lepartment 
/    near  Fort  Laramie  in  1851 ,  in  v.rhich  he  writes  as:  follows 
of  Bridger  and  'ihe  Snake  Indiana.— 

ft 

"About  noon,  one  bright  day,  a  long  line  of  dust  was 
seen  from  our  Ccoiip,  looking  west,  towards  Laramie  Peak, 
Soon  a  long  line  of  Indians  cane  moving  slowly  down  in  bat- 
tle array,  arms  ready  for  use  and  e^ery  man  apparently  ex- 
pectant, the  women  and  children  and  baggage  bringiiTg  up  the 
rear  ..well  guarded.  It  turned  out  thait  Major  Bridger,  the 
interpreter,  ha.d  reported  to  headquarters  the  approach  of 
the  Snakes  .  and  he  had  been  directed  to  lead  them  down  near 

•  ... 

to  our  caiiip.  All  the  /  head  men  of  the  Sioux  and  Chevennes 
had  given  assurance  that  they  should  not  be  nolested,  so  down 
they  came  movin;  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  the  chief  alone 
a  short  diatance  in  advance.  They  were  dressed  in  their  best, 
riding,  fine  war  horses ,  and  iXiade  a  grandly  savage  .appearance. 
In  the  absence  of  Major  Chilton  dovm  at  the  post,  seeing  all 
this  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Snakes .  Lieutenant  Kttstinga 
had  'boots  and  saddles'  sounded  ao  as  to  be  ready  whatever 
happened.  Just  below  us  was  a  large  Sioi^s,  cainp ,.  and  the  - 

t 

people  were  shovdng  great  interest  and  soxiie  eiciteir-ent  at 
the  approach  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  a  few  Si^uawa- 
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howled  in  anguish  for  lost  friends  who  had  died,  in  battle     [80] 
with  these  sejne  cautiously  movin*^^:  Vvarriors.  Tnen   the  Snakes 
.reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking^:  the  ber^utiful 
Lciramie,  less  than  a  mile  away,  and  the  chief  conr'enced  the 
descent,  a  Sioyiy  sprang  upon  his  horse,  bow  and  arrows  in 

hand,  and  rushed  towards- him.  A  Frenchman,  an  interpret tr, 
had  been  watching  this  Sioux,  expecting  trouble,  and  he,  too, 

miOunted  his  horse  and  was  instantly  in  pursuit.  The  Snake 

column  stopped  and  set  up  a  wild  shout  of  defiance,  the 

chief  moved  a  few  steps  farther  and  raised  his  giin  ready  to 

fire  just  as  the  intrepid  Frenchman  reached  the  reckless 

Sioux,  pulled  himi  from  his  horse,  disarmed  and  stood  over 

him.  Then  ensued  a  harangue  betvi/een  interpreters  and  chiefs* 

The  wild  Sioux,  who  sought  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Snake 

chief  who  had  killed  his  father  some  ti&e  before,  was  led 

back  to  c^uiip  while  the  Snakes  held  their  ground.  The  position 

was  a  good/^ne;  every  man  had  a  good  gun,  plenty  of  amrrunition,  [81] 

besides  bows  and  arrows  •  Not  one  out  of  a  hundred  Sioux  had 

guns,  and  the  Snakes,  though  not  one  to  five  of  the  Sioux, 

would  have  defended  themselves  successfully,  and  the  battle 

would  have  been  the  most  bloody  ever  knovdT  amongst  the  wild 

tribes.  They  hid  come  prepared  for  treachery,  and  with  their 

splendid  equipments  felt  full  confidence  in  their  ability  to 

cope  with  ariy  band  upon  the  plains.  Having  Cjuickly  mounted 
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the  troop,  Hastings  took  a  position  where  he  could  overlook  the 

actions  of  the  tribe. 

Here  I  met  Eridger  the  first  time.  He  spoke  in  behalf  of  ^ 
the  Snakes  .  and  told  Lieutenant  Hastings  what  he  already  knew, 
that  the  Snakes  had  been  asai^ied  a  position  neur  his  troop 
and  asked  where  they  could  corrip  without  interfering  with  the 
dragoons.  Hastings  told  him  that  I  knew  the  ground  all  about 
there,  and  turning  to  me  said:  'Corporal  Lowe  show  Captain  Bridger 
the  limits  of  our  cainp-  and  give  him  all  the  assistance  you  can.  • 
That  order  was  license  for  me  to  stay  on  Bridger's  staff  until 
a  ca£ip  was  rriade.  Then  and  there  Lowe  became  a  Snake,  and  the 
other- tribes  ^ere   not  in  it. 

I  galloped  off  v/ith  the  great  mountaineer,  whose  fort  I  had 
seen  dotted  on  my  atilas  at  school  a  few  years  before .  I  showed 
him  the  finest  camp  imaginable,  and  he  was  pleased.  I  asked 
him  'if  he  had  any  objections  to  ny  "staying  with  him  until  the 
camp  was  formed.   'No,  young  man,  these  are  the  finest  Indians 
on  earthi  stay  with  me  and  I'll  show  'urn  to  you.'  Soon  the 
column  was  in  motion,  and  they  went  into  can:p  in  their  own 
peculiar  way.  Every  prominent  point  was  dotted  by  a  sentinel , 
quietly  wrapped  in  iiis  blanket /gun  ready  for  use.  Bridger 
said:  'Well,  you  seen  that  fool  Sioui  make  the  run,  didn't  you?' 

'Yes  sir.'   'Well,  ,'  referring  to  the  brave  interpreter, 

whom  he  knew  well,  'saved  that  fellow  from  hell;  my   chief 
would  'er  killed  him  quick,  and  then  the  fool  Sioux  would  'er 
got  their  backs  up,  anci  there  wouldn't  have  been  room  to  camp 
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•round  here  for  dead  Sioux-     You  dragoons  acted  nice,  but  you         [82] 
wouldn't  have  had  no  show  if  the  fight  had  comrnenced-no  m^aking 
peace  then.     And  I  tell  you  anbther  thing:  the  SJo]S.^^-in't  goinA 
to  try  it  again.     They  see  how  the  Snakes  are  amed.     I  got 
them  guns  for  'urn,  and  they  are  good  ones.     It'll  be  a  proud 
day  for  the  Snekes  if  any  of  those  prairie  tribes  pitch  into 
•urn,  and  they  are  not  a  bit  afraid.     Uncle  S.r.  told  'urn  to  come 
down  here  and  they'd  be  safe,  but  they  ain't  t^in'  his  word  for 
it  altogether.     They'll  neve^  be  caught  napping  and  they're  pre- 
pared to  travel  anywhere.     Awful  brave  fellows,  these  Snakes i  got 
the  nerve;  honest,  too;  can  t^ke  their  word  for  anything;   trust 
•em  anywhere;  they  live  all  about  m.e .  and  I  know  all  of  them./ 

I  returned  to  the  dragoon  cmp,  in  a  couple  of  hours  just  as  . 
Major  Chilton,  with  the  Indian  commissioner,  Colonel  Mitchell, 
and  som.e  others  oum  in,  and  I  was  sent  back  with  Colonel  Mitcnel'S 
conpliments  to  resjaest  Captain  Bridger.  as  he  was  then  cUled,  to 
come  over.     I  delivered  the  message,  and  returned  with  Bridger, 
who  spent  som.e  hours  with  the  Commissioner's  party.     Somehow,  I 
had  conceived  a  great  liking  for  and  felt  great  confidence  in 
Bridger.     The  acquaintance  had  been  short,  but  he  impressed  m.e 
as  a  master  in  his:line.  and  when  I  related  to  Sergeant  Hooper 
and  others  what  he  had  said  to  me,  all  seerr;ed  to/partake  of  the 
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same  feeling,  and  whatever  anxiety  ras  stirred  up  by  the  incidents 
of  the  day  quieted  down  .  •".  ...  The  ..ttitude  of  the  Snakes,  the 
cool  deliberate  action  of  the  chief,  the  staunch  firmness  of  his 
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warriors  and  the  quiet  demeanor  of  v^omen  and  children,  who 
were  perfectly  self-possessed— not  a  single  outer/  from  that 
vast  parads  save  the  one  cry  of  defiance  that  went  up  sponr 
taneously  as  the  chief  raised  his  gun  to  take  aim  at  the 
Sioux.     The  scene  v/as  impressive,  as  showing  ^the  faith  thiat 
band  of  warriors  had  in  each  other;  the  entire  confidence  of 
their  families  in  them;   the  self-relia.nce  all  through-" 


Percival  G,  Lowe,  Five  Years  a  Dragoon,  pp.   79-83,   1906. 


TiSRRITORY  A'-J  BOUKDMH  ^3  OF  SHO-aHO-NIiSa  (P'CLUDIKG  S-!0-oH0-C0B3). 

Fort  Briager,  on  Black's  Fork  of 
Gre^n  or  Colorado  idv^r,  /oi^ist 
22.   1^49. 

Anon     th--\ihQ-aho-nlQ8  there  are  only  two  bande.   properly 
8?oaki^&     T^^  ^Tircirl  or  better  por^-i-^r  -.r-'  c-liea  Sho  eho  niea, 
(or  Snakea)  who    'r-  rich  enou^^  to  o-m  hoTSQ-i.     The  othera,  •  the    • 
« Sho.aho.coP3.    (or  Walk-^ra)  are  thoae  ^o  cannot  or  do  not  oah  horsea. 
Th9  princlpl  chiefs  of  thn  .^o>aho.nj^.u  ar*?  Jnm,   (a^o'^t  '^S  yeara 
old)  30  c'lUu  ^rTT  M  wound  i'^  hi 3  f-ico  or  ch'^ek    'r^n  a  ball.    t,h"t 
diafisir-^  hH;  liaKiB,    (Cut-h-xir)  ■ffnsMkick.    (Gourd  Hatble)   ^/ith 
Thorn  I  hav-  hid  ^*^  irLarview;    -^nd  i^sjisM.    (Big  mn). 

Of   uha  Sho-aho-co-a,    Auffltnaipei  i      tha  mo^t  xiot-3vi.     Bouh  banaa 
nunber,    proba,  ly,   over  1,000  looge«  of  four  persons  each.     Of  the 
relativ'>  p^rtiw  of  "ach  band,   no  a:fir^it«  aeo^  can  be  tjiven;    for 
ao  ao^n  n.;  a  Sho-aho-nie  bocomes  too  poor  or  doea  not  own  a  horse, 


he  ii  "t  once  c-dled  -  Sho-sho-coe;  but  1  .  aoin  a5  a  Sho.uho.coe 


can  or  does  own  a  hors^  he  is  a^^iin  a  riain^^  Irai-^n.    -ma  inhere foro 

a  Sho-sho-nie. 

'fheir  l^ngaa^^i-e,    wlLh  th-  crception  ofsoioe  ^Jat^ig  differenced, 

is  a'^id  bo  be  thit  ^f  ohe  Comanch.^  tribe.     Xlt^i  r  clni-Q  of  boundary 
ia   to  th-  f5-3t,  fro'3   ihe  Hed  Butt^^a,   on  the  norih  fork  of  "iie  PlatLe, 
to  Ita  he-id  in  the  Park,  (deciya^e. )  or  Buffalo  Bull  Pen.    in  the 
Rocky  nountalns;    00   th'?  aoaah.    Mcroas  the  mountains  over  t)  the 
Yom.pa.pa,    till  it  'inters  Green  or  Colorado  river,   and  thon  acroaa 
to   the  Back -Bone,   or  ridg'^  of  mount  una  called  the  Bear  tUver  moun- 
tains,   runnin.-  n-^riy  uue  we^t  towards  th-;  Salt  Lati??,    ao  aa  to 
take  in  raoat  of  ohe  Salt  Lake;    ana  thence  on   uo   t,he  Sinica  of  ..ary's 
or  -fu'nboL.fa  riv  ir;    thonce  north  to  the  fisheries  on  th"  onake 
river  in  Ore^pn,   -ma  thence  aouth  (t.hoir  northern  boundary)  to   the 
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Red  Buttes,    including  the  aourcea  of  Green  river  —  a  territory 
probably  300  lailaa  s-^uare,  moot  of  which  ha.i  too  hith^oievatxon 
ever  to  bfl  useful    T>r  i;„l   Ivat.ior.  of  any  soru     In    ;iout  of  'J^iedo 
mou'^tdns  <ir>a  valloya  it  freoze^  ever>'  night  in   the  yoxr,    anu  io  in 
suaraer  quite  warn  at  noon  and  to  hilf.pajt  threo  p.:a.     Nothin^  wh  t- 
ever  will  i^xoa  r.f  ^rain  or  vegetaoles,    but    .he  moat  luxurioua  -nd 
nutritioua  j^^jraaaea  grow  with  tho  greateat  luxuriance,    and  th.  v-alieyo 
nre  th.-ri cheat  meadotra.     The  pirt  of  th"  Salt  Lake  va,ll«y  included 
in   thio  boundM.17,    the  Cache   valley,    50  by  ijQ  ailos,   anu  part  of  the 
valley  near  and  beyond  Fort  Hall,    down  dnase  river,    c^a  b'^  cultivated 
find  -.vith  f-ood  reaulta;  but  t-ua  forii  a  v  ry  am -11  part  of  thia 
country,     ^ow  the.-je  people  are  to  live  or  ever  exist   Tor  ^^ry  ^e-t 

m 

length  of  time,   I  cinnot  by  any  rae  .na  determine.     Their  support 
haa  heretofore  been  mostly  ^r'm<5  T-'^d  certain  roota,    f/hic':,    in  i,heir 
native  stvto,   ctr'  rmk  poison",  (c '11'^  J  S'h'?  tobacco  root,)  hut  whon 
put  in  T  holo  in  the  ground  and  a  large  fire  burnt  DV^r  thoa,   bocone 
wholeaone  diet.     Tho  Momon  aettl-!!aent  in  th  ^  Salt  Lake  valley  haa 
not  only  greatly  uiminiahed  their  formerly  vory  (O*^  t  resource     of 
obtaining  fiah  out  of  the  Utah  l^ke  ana  ita  aourcea,   which  to  them 
waa  an  important  reaource,   but  their  aottl'^nent,    vri  Ji   th-  gre-.t 
emigration   there  and  to  California,   haa  alreaoy  na-irly  driven  awny 
all   the  gavxe,    and  will,  unqueationably,    aoon  deprive  thea  aino-t 
entirely  of  the  only  chancoa  th?y  have  for  fooo.      iliia  will   In  a 
few  yonra  proauce  a  roault  not  only  alaaatroua  to   "ihe.!,   but  auat 
inevitably  er.f^sge  the  aymp'thiea  of  the  nation.     How  thia  io  to  bo 
avoided  ia  a  question  of  iiiuch  difficulty,   but  it  ia  nev-rohCleaa 
th«  -no re  imper  tive  on  th'*  govornaent  not  inly  to  diocu -a  but  to 
put  in  practice  aome  mode  of  relief  for  th ^ae  unfortAin^-t"^  peopl-J, 
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the  outsiue  barriers  or  enclosintj  mountaina  of  wboee  whole  country 
are  mt  only  covered  in   their  const-  nt  ijij^t  with  perpetual  anow, 
hu^.  in  whiao  lodxpg  evarv  nit^Vit   in  tl>e,v»nr  ice  ii  xiiad^    over  water 
left  in  a  basin,    of  ne'ir^  aev^n-eig^ilhj  of   -n  inc'-  in   ihickneas. 
Etcept  in   three  an-'ll  pi  "ces  -ilro  ay  mm^d.  33  eTceytionj,  and  t«o 
others,    tV-  Salt  Laka  voUey  ani  Snak^  riv3r  are  air'^ady  taken  from 
thetn  by  th  '  whitoa,   and  there  is  bat  little  doubt  th-  .QafiVja  valley 
will  3oon  b^  BO  occupied,—  LetterCf  ran  John  Wilaon  in  H.H.  Slat 
Congreus,   lat  Jeaa. ,   lilx.   Doc.   17,   pp.   184-135,   1850. 
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Shoshone  and  Bannack  Agency, 

Wyoming  Territory,  September  17,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  relative  to  the  progress 
of  the  service  at  this  agency. 

The  Shoshone  Indians  have,  since  my  last  report,  deliberately  resolved  in  council  to 
settle  down  on  their  reservation  and  cease  their  migratory  habits.  The  number  at 
that  time  on  the  reservation  was  791  men,  women,  and  children,  numbering  126  lodges. 
Nearly  all  of  the  families  wanted  implements,  seed,  and  land  to  commence  farming  last 
spring.  There  was  about  200  acres  of  land  broke  in  a  field  of  320  acres,  all  of  which 
they  plowed  over  with  their  ponies,  assisted  with  the  Government  work-cattle,  and 
sowed  with  wheat,  or  planted  with  potatoes  and  garden-vegetables.  Though  pretty 
well  prepared  for  a  small  beginning,  I  had  not  anticipated  so  many  new  farmers 
requiring  more  plows,  harness,  and  other  implements,  than  I  was  able  to  supply.  All 
worked,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  with  great  good  humor  and  perseverance. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  employ  additional  white  men  to  assist  in  instructing  them, 
irrigating  their  crops,  &c. 

Each  family  worked  a  piece  of  ground  separately.  It  is  believed  they  will  cultivate 
a  large  amount  of  land  next  year,  and  a  new  field  of  about  300  acres  has  been  fenced  in 
this  summer  by  the  eqaploy^s,  and  a  frame  building  20  X  40  feet  is  being  erected  to 
store  Indian  grain  and  protect  farming  implements.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
crop  raised  by  the  Indians  this  year  will  be  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  carrots,  beets,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  felt  in  schools,  though  some  difficulties  still  to  overcome ;  •ut^ 
superstition  and  want  of  parental  authority  are  perhaps  the  greatest.    The  teacher  is 
laboring  with  commendable  zeal,  and  about  forty  boys  have  been  instructed  during 
the  past  year.    Those  that  attended  with  some  degree  of  regularity  have  advanced 

rapidly. 

Houses  for  the  Indians  to  live  in  would  not  only  conduce  to  more  regular  attendance 
at  school,  but  would  have  a  civilizing  influence  over  them  in  many  ways.  They  speak 
of  houses  and  cattle  as  their  greatest  want  not  yet  provided  for.  They  have  been  com- 
fortably subsisted  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  dealt  to  them  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem, by  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  get  their  exact  rations,  and  the  tally- 
paper  of  each  issue,  giving  the  number  of  Indians  and  the  amount  issued,  is  filed 

away  for  reference. 

Treaty  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Government  have  in  the  last  three  years  been 
strictly  complied  with  at  this  agency  ;  perhaps  the  only  exception  is  the  continued  and 
persistent  effort  of  white  men  to  crowd  upon  the  reservation,  the  bad  result  of  which 
may  be  severely  felt  at  some  future  time. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Indians  has  very  much  improved.  Instead  of  the 
dirty,  squalid,  sickly  people  they  once  were,  they  are  now  becoming  much  more  tidy 
in  their  dress  and  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  habits  ;  they  are  cheerful  and  healthy, 
and  say  that  there  are  about  two  births  for  one  death  in  the  tribe,  whereas  they  were 
heretofore  rapidly  decreasing. 

Neighboring  tribes  of  Indians  have  sent  runners  to  this  agency  to  see  if  it  was  true 
that  the  Shoshones  had  settled  quietly  down  on  their  reservation  and  commenced 
farming.  The  Crow  Nation  has  sent,  congratulating  the  Shoshones  on  the  favorable 
-change  in  their  affairs.  Shoshones  who  left  the  tribe  long  ago,  and  other  Shoshones, 
mixed  bloods,  numbering  46  lodges  and  216  souls,  have  lately  come  into  the  agency, 
and  ask  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  stay  and  learn  to  farm ;  and  it  is  reported 
among  the  Indians  that  many  more  desire  to  come,. and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
here  in  due  time. 

Many  difficulties  have  to  be  met  and  overcome,  yet  there  is  no  reason  known  to  me 
why  tliese  Indians  shall  not  be  self-subsisting  in  a  very  few  years,  and  a  secure  foun- 
<lation  laid  for  civilization.  • 

I  am,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
•  '        -^        ^  •^'•^  JAMES  IRWIN, 

United  States  Special  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  Edw^vrd  P.  Smith, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  I).  C. 


K. 


sound  of  the  "  labor-bell "  gives  a  view  of  the  hurrying  Poncas  at  the  superintendent's 
office  where  each  worker  must  be  at  roll-call  to  get  his  mark,  and  allotment  for  labor, 
or  return  disconsolate,  with  a  half  day's  loss  and  a  short  notch  on  his  own  record. 
Respectfuily  submitted.  :        eHARLES  P.  BIRKETT, 

\  United  States  Indian  AyeM,  Poncas. 

Hon.  Edw.  V.  Smith,  .^    , .     .       r.  ^ 

Conunissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


34. 
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Red  Cloud  Agency,  WasiIini^ton  Territory, 

\  August  1^,1^^. 

Sir-  In  compliance  ^irith  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  rep6rt  of  the  Indians  at  the  Red  Cloud.^geucy  the  past  year  : 

At  the  old  agency  on  th^  Platte  farming  was  not  commenced,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
time  of  their  removal  to  the  new  place  that  was  selecti)^  last  season  for  their  home. 
The  removal  of  these  Siouif  away  from  the  Platte  could'  not  be  effected  last  season 
owingTo  the. opposition  of  ^ed  Cloud  and  his  particular  friends,  the  "Bad  laces.'> 
Red  Cloud  proved  recreant  to  his  promises  made  to  tUe  Government  by  opposing  the 
removal  and  all  the  chiefs  that  favored  it. 

The  aeencv  was  removed  the.  first  of  this  month,  after  much  trouble  with  these  same 
«  Bad  Faoes."  It  is  now  located  on  White  River,  about  eighty  miles  east  of  north,  in 
a  very  pretty  valley  with  good  w^ter  and  all  the  farming  land  they  will  require  for  the 


ble  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  friends  living  in  adjacent  Territories,  and  is 
now  as  good  an  interpreter  as  can  be  found  simong  the  Indians.  The  school  will  com- 
mence again  the  15th  of  September  with  renewed  vigor,  and  we  hope  to  have  many 
new  scholars  to  look  after.  The  schools  vt\\\  be  divided ;  the  one  at  Kamiah  for  the 
girls  and  the  one  at  Lapwai  for  the  boys,  wbich  will  prevent  some  trouble  we  have  had 
heretofore  by  keeping  the  two  sexes  together. 

IMPJtOVEK^ENTS. 

There  has  not  been  the  amount  of  building  among  the  Indians  I  hoped  for  this  season. 
As  soon  as  our  mill  is  repaired  I  believe  the  Indians  will  bring  along  their  logs,  and  we 
may  yet  be  able  to  do  something  in  getting  out  lumber  and  building  for  them  this  season. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  I  have  paused  to  be  df ected  at  Lapwai  one  church  and  one 
hospital  and  dispensary,  and  at  Kamiah  one  chul-ph  and  one  boarding  and  lodging 
house  for  the  school,  all  of  which  make  a  great  impi^ovement  to  the  Government  build- 

^" In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  an  estimjite  forwarded  some  time  ago,  and 
which  now  accompanies  this  ret)ort,  for  buildings  for  employes.  We  need  two  new 
buildings  at  Lapwai  and  two  ^t  Kamiah.  I  have  six  el^ploy^s  at  Kamiah  outside  the 
school,  and  only  two  very  uncomfortable  and  small  log-houses  for  them  to  hve  in. 
Here  at  the  agency  there  are  but  three  buildings  that  are  fit  to  be  occupied  as  dwell- 
intrs.  the  balance  are  continually  needing  repairs.  United.States  inspector  of  Indian 
affairs,  E.  C.  Kemble,  said  they  ^ught  to  be  condemned,  and  said  he  would  recommend 
that  the  new  buildings  be  allowed.  The  repairing  of  the  Lapwai  mills  will  be  com- 
menced next  week  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

INDIANS  LIVING  OUTSIDE  THE  RESERVE. 

The  Department  catinot  too  soon  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  those  living  outside 
the  reserve.  It  should  be  decided  who  are  to  come  on  the  reserve  attd  occupy  tlie  suit- 
able lands  that  can  be  found,  so  far  as  such  lands  will  go,  allowing  each  head  ot  the 
family  twenty  acres,  and  the  remainder  allowed  to  take  the  same  amount  ot  land  in 
the  localities  decided  upon,  and  the  same  attached  or  considered  a  part  of  this  reserve, 
that  protection  may  be  theirs,  and  prevent  settlers  from  crowding  the  Indians  off  or 
interfering  with  their  rights  as  now  is  the  case.  The  treaty  of  1863,  as  also  the  treaty 
of  1868  provides  for  the  locating  of  all  the  Indians,  and  it  should  be  done  at  as  early 
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FIELD  AND  STREAM 


In  addition  to  these  miniature  snow- 
scapes  there  are  the  Uchens  and  tree- 
mosses  to  study,  the  ever-changing  ice- 
scenes  to  admire,  the  air  and  sky  and 
clouds  to  fill  one  with  exaltation— in  fine, 
a  wealth  of  beauty  and  grandeur  such  as 
only  the  open  wilds  of  nature  present  in 
those  sterner  moods  of  snow  and  frost 


which  renovate  the  world  and  make-  it 

new. 

A  wealth  of  happy  memories  and  asso- 
ciations; brisk,  tinghng  health;  wolf-like 
appetite;  sound,  untroubled  sleep— such 
are  but  a  few  of  the  manifold  blessings 
which  descend  upon  the  hardy  and  en- 
thusiastic devotee  of  the  snowshoe. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  WYOMING  INDIAN 

Prognostications  of  the  Outcome  of  the  Opening  for  Settlement  Next  June  of  the 

Shoshone  Reservation 

By  FRANK  DUNHAM,  M.  D. 


PROBABLY  "Jim''  Bridger,  who  laid 
out  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  across  Wyoming,  could  have 
found  a  more  barren,  desolate  strip  of 
country — ^but  it  would  not  have  been  in 
Wyoming. 

Ever  since  the  Union  Pacific  sent  its 
first  passenger  train  gingerly  feeling  its 
way  over  the  new  rails  across  Wyoming, 
the  many  trans-continental  passengers 
have  written  to  friends  at  home  telling 


ARAPAHOE  MAIDENS  IN    HOLIDAY  ATTIRE 


of  the  bleak,  desolate,  wind-swept  coun- 
try, of  the  rock,  the  sand  and  the  alkali; 
of  the  stimted  sage  brush,  the  grease 
wood  and  the  cactus,  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms  denounced  Wyoming  as  a  land 
wholly  unfit  for  human  habitation.  This 
has  done  more  to  retard  in  Wyoming 
agricultural  and  industrial  development 
than  any  other  factor. 

The  lust  for  gold  has  played  a  double 
role  in  the  development  of  Wyoming; 
at  first  retarding  it  and  later  aiding  it. 
This  seeming  paradoxical  statement  is 
explained  in  this  manner:  Gold,  both 
placer  and  lode  formation,  is  found  in  or 
near  the  mountain  ranges.      Hence  the 
attention  of  the  first  settlers',  the  miners 
and  prospectors,  was  confined  to  the 
rough  country.    At  this  time  they  reUed 
for  supphes  wholly  upon  goods  shipped 
from  the  East  and  packed  into  their 
camps  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and 
treasure.    Soon  the  less  fortunate  gold 
diggers  turned  their  energies  toward  cul- 
tivating the  fertile  valleys.    In  this  they 
were  singularly  fortunate  and  succeeded 
in  raising  many  grains  and  vegetables  to 
supply  the  mining  camps.      Thencefor- 
ward Wyoming  was  known  not  only  for 
her  gold. 

When  the  bison  were  almost  exter- 
minated the  cattlemen  began  to  graze 
their  herds  upon  the  rich  grasses  which 
flourished  so  abundantly  in  the  valleys 
and  upon  the  seemingly  limitless  plains. 
Later  came  the  sheep  herders,  to  war 


„ 


*    *    ranges  of  mountains  ramify  it  here  and   there 


with  the  cattle  men  for  the  right  to  graze 
their  herds  on  the  old-time  buffalo  ranges. 
At  last  homeseekers  are  finding  their 
way  thither  and  are  making  for  them- 
selves fine  homes  and  surrounding  them- 
selves with  many  comforts  and  luxuries 
that  would  gladden  the  heart  and  brighten 
the  eye  of  the  Pullman  passenger  as  the 
Overland  Limited  speeds  on  its  way 
among  the  rocks,  the  sage  brush  and  the 
hcrmed  toads.  But  he  sees  them  not- 
many  miles  it  is  on  either  side  of  the 


railway  e'er  the  landscape  brightens  and 
the  cozy  farms  with  comfortable  houses 
and  green  fields  smile  a  welcome. 

If  railroad  building  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  Wyoming  forty  years 
ago,  the  same  enterprise  is  to-day  causmg 
her  to  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Railroad  construction,  without  which 
no  country,  however  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  can  prosper,  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  central  Wyommg. 
It  IS  tl:^^  Iq^  of  tMa   portion  of  Wy- 
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PAY  DAY  AT  THE  GOVERNMENT  DITCH   CAMP,  SHOSHONE  RESERVATION 


oming  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  the 
state   at  large.    And   this   it   will   ac- 
complish.   Aheady  the  North-Westem 
railway   is    constructing   a    line    from 
Casper,  Wyo.,  its  present  terminus,  to 
the  Shoshone  Indian  reservation,   and 
on   to    Lander.    Two    other   lines    are 
completing  arrangements  to  enter  this 
wonderful  country  early  in  1906.    Tak- 
ing cognizance  of   all  this  and  of    the 
stir  that  the  opening  of  the  reservation 
will  cause,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  the 
visitor  to  Fremont,  Big  Horn  or  Natrona 
coimty  next   spring   will   find    himself 
caught  up  on  a  flood-tide  of  activities. 
By  an  act  of  congress,  passed  during 
the  last  session  (1904-5)  the  Shoshone 
Indian  reservation  is  to  be  opened  for 
settlement  June   15,   1906.     The  Sho- 
shone   reservation    is  ^^situated  in    the 


northwestern    portion  of  Wyoming,  in 
the   Wind  Biver  country  of    Fremont 
county.    AU  that  portion  lying  north 
of  the  river  is  to  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment,   with    the    exception    of    a    few 
scattered  homesteads,   which  were   oc- 
cupied  by   the    Indians   prior   to    the 
passing  of  the  Mondell  bill.     Wyoming  ; 
can  boast  of  miUions  of  acres  of  fine 
agricultural  lands  lying  among  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  high  tablelands  and  in  the  ' 
many  river  valleys— but  none  equals, 
in  many  ways,  that  portion  which  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indians  have 
so   long    called   their   home.    The   red  ; 
men  have  never  been  accused  of  being  ; 
judges  of  agricultural  lands,  and  it  was  i 
not  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  \ 
soil  that  they  chose  this  garden  spot  * 
at  the  cuhnination  of  the  treaty  with  the  ' 
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eovemment  many  years  ago.  It  waa 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  favored 
region  was  an  ideal  hunting  ground 
that  they  chose  it  in  preference  to  aU 
other  then  unoccupied  ground.  Count- 
less herds  of  buffdo  then  roamed  over 
this  coimtry,  to  say  nothing  of  elk, 
deer,  and  antelope.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  central  Wyoming,  at  that  time, 
supported    more  buffalo   than   all    the 


The  mountains  surrounding  these  val- 
leys are  clothed  in  a  mass  of  timber 
only  waiting  the  mills,  when  they  will 
do  their  part  toward  enriching  the 
citizens  and  the  conunonwealth.  But 
not  all  of  the  fine  timber  land  of  Wyo- 
ming is  to  be  cut  over.  The  government 
wisely  has  created  forest  reserves  suf- 
ficient to  conserve  the  water  at  the 
source  of  all  the  streams  in  order  to 
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horses  and  cattle  that  now  graze  there 
will  total.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  prove  to  any  Doubting  Thomas  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  its  adaptability 
as  a  farming  coimtry. 

The  portion  of  the  reservation  to  be 
thrown  open  comprises  in  round  numbers 
1,500,000  acres.  Not  all  of  this  is  farm- 
ing land.  Not  all  is  grazing  land— 
several  ranges  of  mountains  ramify  it 
here  and  there.  But  among  the  moim- 
tains  are  many  thousands  of  acres 
awaiting  only  the  irrigation  ditch  and 
the  tickle  of  the  plow  to  bring  forth 
most  bountiful  crops. 


furnish  irrigation  for  all  when  this  vast 
reservation  shall  have  been  transformed 
mto  thousands  of  prosperous  farms, 
with  cities  and  hamlets  aplenty. 

What  of  the  Indian?  Is  he  again 
to  be  banished  to  the  wilderness?  Oh, 
no  I  The  red  man  is  being  taken  care  of 
in  a  manner  that  should  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  his  most  ardent  admirer. 
He  is  being  taught  to  be  self-support- 
mg,  and  is  receiving  his  allotment  of 
farming  land  "under  ditch."  The  gov-  . 
emment  is  spending  hundreds  of  thous-  ' 
ands  of  dollars  in  irrigation  for  the 
benefit    of    the    Indian.    Furthermore, 


the  Indian  is  doing  this  work,  and  he  is 
being  paid  for  it,  too.  The  past  season 
a  ditch  was  constructed  near  the  agency, 
sixteen  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  twenty- 
six  feet  wide  at  the  top,  five  feet  deep 
and*  fifteen  miles  long,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  ir- 
rigates a  large  "bench"  between  Little 
Wind  river  and  St.  Stephen's  Mission. 
Other  irrigation  ditches  and  flumes  to  the 


younger  ones  are  getting  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  the  older  ones  are  taking  an  interest 
in  farming  as  it  is  taught  them  at  the 
agency ;  and  all  are  listening  to  the  teach- 
ings of  that  most  excellent  adviser.  Major 
N.  E.  Wadsworth,  the  present  agent,  a 
man  of  rare  tact  and  ability,  and  who 
has  done  and  is  doing  more  to  prepare  the 
Indians  for  this  change  than  any  other 
agent  since  the  service  of  Captain  Ray. 
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extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 

are  in  progress.  .       , 

When  the  Indians  have  their  allot- 
ments approved  by  the  government  they 
will  become  citizens,  with  all  the  pnv- 
ileges  and  penalties.  How  they  will  em- 
ploy this  great  gift  remains  to  be  seen 
Wisely,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  The  influx  of 
industry  will  augur  well  for  the  value  of 
their  lands,  and  assuredly  they  shall  have 
inspiration  to  improve  them. 

in  anticipation  of  this  change  m  their 
life  the  Indians  are,  as  a  nfle,  endeavoring 
to  prepare  themselves  and  their  children 
for  the  altered  conditions.    Man}  of  the 


I  was  present  last  July  at  the  sun 
dance,  on  the  Shoshone  agency,  one  of 
those  startling  religious  ceremomes  that 
have  persisted  from  savage  times  Major 
Wadsworth  informed  me  that  it  would 
be  the  last.  The  Indians  had  consented 
to    let    the  sun  dance  become  only  a 

"^IS^^ing  how  loath  the  human  animal, 
red  or  white,  has  always  been  to  abandon 
long-estabhshed  ceremomes,  feasts,  fasts, 
and  the  hke,  it  is  evident  to  my  mmd  that 
in  Wyoming  we  are  about  to  witness  the 
exit  of  the  Indian  and  the  entrance  of  the 
citizen. 


TXe  COUNCIL 


LODGE 


A  strange  coincidence  it  was,  that  on  De- 
cember 8,  when  there  were  assembled  in  the 

committee  room  in  the  lion 
TO  SAVE  house  in  the  New  York  Zoo- 

THE  BISON      logical  park,  some  fifteen  or 

sixteen  persons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  society  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  bison,  and  as 
the  chairman  pro  tern,  closed  his  appeal  for  the 
saving  to  posterity  of  the  monarch  of  the 
plains,  old  *'  Sultan,  "  a  noble  represen- 
tative king  of  the  jungle,  roared  a  window- 
rattling  amen. 

The  chairman  pro  tern,  was'  none  other  than 
Wm.  T.  Homaday,  director  of  the  zoo, 
and  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  zoology  and  the  preservation  of 
American  game  animals  and  birds.  In  his  re- 
marks he  pointed  out,  among  other  things,  that 
the  danger  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  bison 
reposed  in  the  fact  that  the  buffalo  do  not 
thrive  within  the  necessarily  narrow  confines  of 
a  zoological  park  and  that  none  of  the  bu£falo 
herds  kept  by  private  parties  is  safe  from  dis- 
integration in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
person  who  has  fostered  it.  Mr.  Homaday 
did  not  offer  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pure- 
blooded  bison  would  not  thrive  and  multiply 
if  given  a  natural  range  and  permitted  to 
live  a  semi-wild  life,  nor  yet  did  he  resort 
to  the  clap-trap  of  the  visionaries  who  are 
not  aware  that  the  day  of  the  wild  buffalo 
is  past;  he  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  the 
preservation  of  the  American  bison  lies  with 
the  federal  government,  and  back  of  the 
government  the  people.  Concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  nation  in 
demanding  that  the  government  provide 
and  maintain  suitable  ranges  and  stock  them 
with  bison  purchased  from  the  sources  avail- 
able, would  insure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race  of  bison,  Mr.  Homaday  said,  and  the 
best  energies  of  the  society,  when  it  became 
properly  organized  and  financed,  should  be 
directed  toward  arousing  popular  interest 
the  coimtry  over. 

The  name  selected  was  the  American  Bison 
Society,  and  the  offioeis  elected  were  as  fol- 


lows: Honorary  president,  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  president.  William  T.  Homaday; 
vice-presidents.  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Minot,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  A.  A.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America;  treasurer, 
Edmond  Seymour,  of  New  York;  secretary, 
Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  of  Meriden,  N.  H.  An 
advisory  board  was  chosen,  including  the 
following:  Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Prof.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University;  Prof.  Morton  J.  Elrod,  of  the 
University  of  Montana;  Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas;  Prof.  John  J. 
Gerould,  of  Dartmouth  College;  William 
Lyman  Underwood,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Ernest  Thomp- 
son-Seton.  It  was  decided  that  the  dues 
should  be  five  dollars  a  year  for  active  mem- 
bers and  one  dollar  for  ajBsociate  members; 
life  membership  one  himdred  dollars. 

Mr.  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  the  secretary, 
and  to  whose  perseverance  and  zeal  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society  is  due,  was  delegated 
to  represent  the  society  in  visiting  Washington 
to  confer  with  President  Roosevelt,  the 
President  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  to  obtain  such  information  and  aid 
as  might  be  had  from  Secretary  Wilson  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  and  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  of  the  biological  survey. 

It  but  remains  for  Field  and  Stream  to 
maintain  that,  in  this  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  the  bison,  we  look  to  Con- 
gressman John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  and  Con- 
gressman George  Shiras,  3d,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  influence  legislation  in  the  present  congress, 
looking  to  prompt  and  decisive  action  in  pro- 
viding proper  buffalo  ranges  and  stocking 
them  with  the  best  animals  obtainable. 
No  two  members  of  congress  are  more  familiai 
with  game  protective  sentiment  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Shiras,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
is  a  thorough  sportsman.  Mr.  Lacey  is  not  a 
sportsman,  yet  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of 
turning  the  tide  of  game  destruction  in 
America.  He  long  ago  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
the  bison,  when  he  secured  an  appropriation 
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BoAiiD  OF  Indian  Commissioners, 

Fittshiirgh,  October  22, 1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  my  report  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Shoshone  Indians,  the  articles  of  convention  for  the 
cession  of  a  part  of  their  reservation,  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
and  correspondence  connected  therewith. 

The  serious  illness  of  a  member  of  my  family,  requiring  all  my  atten- 
tion since  my  return,  has  prevented  the  preparation  of  the  report  at  an 
earlier  day. 
Hoping  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  will  meet  your  approval, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  R.  BEUNOT. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Pittsburgh,  October  18,  1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  Louor  to  state  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Department  telegram  of  the  10th  ultimo,  and  in  accordance  with  a  let- 
ter of  instructions  from  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  therein  mentioned  and  sub- 
sequently received,  I  held  a  council,  and  entered  into  a  convention  with 
the  Shoshone  Indians  of  Wyoming  Territory,  for  the  relinquishment  of 
apart  of  their  reservation  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  1,  1872,  and  make  the  following  report : 

I  left  Bryan  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  accompanied  by  Thomas  K.  Cree,  esq.,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  arriving  at  South  Pass  City  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  reached  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  agency,  in 
Little  Wind  Eiver  Valley,  on  the  14th.  The  road  to  South  Pass  City 
crosses  Green  Eiver,  Big  Sandy,  Dry  Sandy,  and  Pacific  Springs,  pass- 
ing through  a  country  of  sandy  or  gravely  plains,  destitute  of  water 
save  at  the  streams  named,  chiefly  covered  with  sage-brush,  and  totally 
worthless  for  either  cultivation  or  grazing.  South  Pass  City  is  in  the 
Sweetwater  mining  district,  on  the  south  end  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Moun- 
tains, and  about  8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Four  miles  far- 
ther into  the  mountains  is  Atlantic  City,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  far- 
ther is  Camp  Stambaugh,  a  two-company  post  just  within  the  limits  of 
the  Shoshone  reservation ;  and  one  and  a  half  miles  farther  is  Miners' 
Delight.  The  population  of  the  three  towns  is  now  probably  less  than 
one  hundred  each.  The  best  gold  mines  of  the  district  are  said  to  be 
located  on  the  reservation,  and  a  quartz-mill  is  in  operation  at  Miners' 
Delight.  There  are  also  some  placer  mines  worked  in  the  town  and  vi- 
cinity. From  Camp  Stambaugh  to  the  agency  the  road  descends  rap- 
idly through  a  country  extremely  rough  and  mountainous,  the  only  tillar- 
ble  land  being  in  the  Popo-Agie  Valleys,  the  one  fourteen,  and  the  other 
twenty  miles  from  the  agency.  The  distance  from  Camp  Stambaugh 
to  the  agency  is  fifty-four  miles. 

There  were  no  Indians  at  the  agency,  but  a  runner  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  agent.  Dr.  James  Irwin,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  my  tele- 
gram. On  the  16th  he  returned  with  the  information  that  he  found  the 
Indians  encamped  on  Green  Eiver  ;  that  they  were  now  on  the  way  to 
the  reservation,  and  expected  to  arrive  on  the  21st  instant.  The  run- 
ner was  immediately  sent  back  with  a  message  to  Wash-a-kie  to  hasten 
his  movements,  and  a  note  (A)  to  ColonelJamesA.Brisbin,in  command 
of  Camp  Stambaugh,  requesting  his  co-operation  to  facilitate  their  pass- 
age through  the  towns. 

The  interval  until  the  21st  was  occupied  in  visiting  Wind  Eiver  Val- 
ley, some  forty  miles  north  of  the  agency. 

Eeturning  on  the  21st,  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Brisbin  (B)  in- 
forming me  that  the  Indians  were  encamped  near  Atlantic  City,  and  re- 
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questing  in  behalf  of  Wasli-ti-kie  and  the  citizens  that  the  council  should 
be  held  at  Camp  Starabaugh.  Deeming  it  inexpedient  to  comply  with 
this  request,  I  addressed  a  note  (C)  to  Colonel  Brisbin  to  that  effect,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Wash-a-kie,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Agent 
Irwin  requesting  him  to  come  at  once  with  his  people  to  the  agency. 

The  Indians  started  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  "mes- 
sage, audit  afterward  appeared  that  the  delay  had  been  caused  by  the 
advice  of  citizens. 

The  Indians  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  ou  the  2Gth  a  council  was  con- 
vened. 

The  Bannocks  having  no  rights  in  the  reservation  under  the  treaty 
of  18G8,  and  being  at  the  time  at  the  Fort  Hall  reservation,  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  them,  had  not  been  invited  to  the  council. 

Washakie,  the  chief,  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  ability,  and 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  people,  and  all  the  principal  men  of  the 
»Shoshones,  Avere  present. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  negotiation  was  read  to  them, 
and  carefully  reduced  to  simple  language  and  explained  to  them. 

In  reply,  they  claimed  that  the  land  desired  by  the  Government  was 
good  land,  and  of  some  use  to  them  ;  that  the  land  offered  in  exchange 
was  worthless;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  that  it  was  claimed  bj^,  and 
subject  to  incursions  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Crows  ; 
would  be  worthless  to  the  Shoshones,  and,  for  the  reasons  given,  they 
declined  to  make  the  proposed  exchange.  Their  statements  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  land  were  confirmed  by  such  information  as  I 
could  get  from  other  sources,  and  in  view  of  this  and  the  additional  fact 
that  the  treaty  of  1868  had  already  given  them  the  right  to  hunt  on  the 
unoccupied  lands  north  of  their  reservation,  I  could  not  fault  them  for 
their  decision. 

The  Shoshones,  although  they  declined  to  make  the  exchange,  were 
willing  to  sell  the  land  desired  by  the  Government,  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  own  cattle,  and  further  negotiation  resulted  in  a  contract  for  the 
cession  of  the  southern  part  of  their  reservation,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  Government. 

The  contract  in  writing  was  carefully  explained,  and  fully  understood 
by  them,  and  was  signed  in  the  usual  Indian  manner,  by  a  majority  of 
the  adult  male  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  line  of  division  named  is  as  far  north  as  it  could  properly  be 
4)laced,  having  regard  to  thelocation  of  the  agency  and  buildings.  There 
are  eight  white  settlers  immediately  about  the  agency,  who  expect  to 
remove,  and  who  should  receive  compensation  for  their  improvements. 

The  Shoshone  reservation  was  established  under  the  peace  commission 
treaty  made  at  Fort  Bridger,  J  uly  3, 1808.  The  southern  boundary-line 
is  defined  as  "running  along  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Sweet- 
water and  Popo-Agie  Kivers.'^  The  Sweetwater  flows  into  the  Platte, 
and  the  Popo-Agie  flows  northward  to  the  Big  Horn  Elver. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  the  Sweetwater  mining  district  had  been  dis- 
covered. Miners'  Delight,  then  a  prosperous  town,  was  ou  the  reserva. 
tion,  and  settlers  were  already  in  the  valley  of  the  Popo-Agie.  I  am 
informed  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Pea€e  Commission  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  to  include  any  of  these  settlements  on  the  reservation. 
The  nustake  arose  from  the  inaccuracy  of  a  map  in  their  possession, 
which  represented  the  small  streams— Beaver  Creek,  Twin  Creek,  and 
( /Ottonwood— which  rise  in  the  mining  district  as  being  tributaries  of 
the  Sweetwater. 


The  fact  of  their  location  previous  to  the  treaty  removes  from  many 
of  the  settlers  the  stigma  which  should  attach  to  those  who,  contrary 
to  law,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  become  trespassers 
upon  a  reservation.  On  the  other  hand,  their  continuance  then*  is 
justly  regarded  by  the  Shoshones  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Shoshone  reservation  is  mountainous 
and  barren.,  The  valley  of  Little  Wind  Eiver,  in  which  the  agency  is 
situated,  contains,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  from  six  to  ten  sections 
of  fertile  land,  susceptible  of  easy  irrigation  and  cultivation.  Its  great 
defect  is  the  total  absence  of  wood,  the  supplies  of  which  must  be 
derived  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  at  distances  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles.  In  the  valley  of  Big  Wind  Kiver,  some  thirty  miles  fur- 
ther north,  there  is  a  larger  body  of  equally  desirable  lalid  on  the  reser- 
vation, with  an  abundance  of  timber,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
agency  was  not  established  at  that  point.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Wind  Kiver  Valleys,  the  reservation  consists  of  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  barren  hill-sides  and  table  lands,  well-named  by  the  early  trappers 
and  hunters  the  "  Mauvaise  Terres."  There  is  enough  good  land  in  the 
valley  for  all  the  Indians  to  cultivate,  and  for  their  herds. 

The  portion  of  the  reservation  ceded  is  supposed  to  include  the  mines 
and  all  the  gold-bearing  district.  It  also  includes  the  valleys  of  the 
two  Popo-Agies,  Cottonwood  Creek,  Eed  Caiion,  and  Beaver  Creek  to 
the  line.  In  regard  to  Beaver  Creek  I  have  no  information,  but  have 
estimated  the  other  valleys  to  contain  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  sec- 
tions of  tillable  land.  The  mountainsides  facing  them,  and  some  of 
the  table  lands  have  good  grazing,  but  the  remainder  is  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  Popo-Agie  Valleys,  like  Wind  Eiver,  are 
of  a  low  altitude,  sheltered  from  the  west  by  the  Wind  Eiver  Mount- 
tains  and  almost  free  from  winter  snows.  This  makes  them  of  great 
value  to  the  mining  district,  which  is  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  is  rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the  deep  snows  in 
winter.  The  mining-camps  had  no  other  source  of  agricultural  supplies 
nearer  than  one  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  land  ceded  is  about  700,000 
acres.  In  regard  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  large  body  of  land,  I 
respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  considerations : 

Acting  upon  my  experience  of  the  general  habit  of  Indians,  the  Sho- 
shones were  offered  a  sum  on  the  basis  of  further  negotiation,  and  which 
I  supposed  would  have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  In- 
dians. When  the  terms  first  offered  were  promptly  accepted,  I  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  make  an  addition  it  seems  eminently  proper  to  solicit 
from  Congress.  The  appropriation  of  an  additional  sum  of  $10,000,  to 
be  expended  in  the  erection  of  houses,  for  such  of  the  Indians  as  are 
willing  to  make  permanent  settlement  in  them  and  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
would  be  just. 

The  Shoshones  are  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  houses  to  live 
in,  and  they  have  been  under  the  impression  that  houses  were  promised 
them  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Bridger.  They  are  among  the  best  disposed 
of  all  the  uncivilized  Indians,  and  until  lately  among  the  most  neglected ; 
and  have  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  win  the  kindly  feelings  of  all 
the  whites  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  are  just  now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  position  to  accept  the  influence  of  a  better  civilization 
than  that  which  has  chiefly  exhibited  jto  them  its  vices ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  continuance  of  the  humane  efforts  now 
being  made  on  the  reservation  for  their  improvement  will  be  rewarded 
by  success. 
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I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  articles  of  convention  with  the 
Shoshones,  ceding  a  portion  of  their  reservation  to  the  United  States, 
the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  correspondence  referred  to  in.  this 

report.  ,    ,.     .  \ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser^vant,^  ^   ^^^^^^ 

Commissioner, 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A. 

Shoshone  and  Bannaok  Agency, 

September  16, 1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  learn  from  Mr.  McAdams,  the  messenger  who  was  sent 
to  Washakie,  that  the  Indians  will  probably  reach  South  Pass  to-mor- 
row on  their  way  to  the  agency.  I  understand  that  they  usually  delay 
a  day  or  two  in  passing  through  the  towns ;  and  as  it  is  important  lor 
me  to  get  through  with  my  interview  with  them  as  soon  as  possible,  1 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  can  be  induced  to  come  through  without 

stopping. 

I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  take  such  measures  as,  m  your 
judgment,  seem  best,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  delay  in  passing 
through  the  towns  near  your  post,  and  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  get- 
ting whisky,  should  there  be  any  evil-disposed  persons  there  inclined 

to  supply  them. 

very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servM.^,^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

Commissioner, 

Colonel  J.  S.  Brisbin, 

Commanding  Fort  Stamhaugh,  Wyoming  Territory, 


B. 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces, 
Cam])  Stamhaugh,  Wyoming  Territory,  September  19, 1872. 

Sir  •  On  receipt  of  your  communication  I  sent  the  courier  at  once  to 
Washakie,  who  was  then  at  South  Pass,  to  tell  him  to  come  on  to 
this  point  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  come  in  and  see  me  as 
soon  as  he  arrived.  The  Indians,  about  one  thousand  strong,  came  in 
last  evening  and  encamped  near  the  parade-ground.  Wash-a-kie  is 
with  them,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet.  Early  this  morning  he  sent 
over  Korkok  to  tell  me  he  wished  I  would  write  you,  and  say  he 
prefers  and  desires  to  make  the  treaty  with  you  at  this  point,  and  to  ask 
you  and  Dr.  Irwin  to  come  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Washakie  also  de- 
sires Captain  Torrey,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  commanding  at  Camp  Brown, 
to  be  present  and  sit  in  the  treaty  council. 

The  Indians  are  traveling  very  slowly  with  their  sick,  and  will  not 
reach  their  agency  for  some  ten  days  or  more,  perhaps  not  before  the  28th 
or  20  th  of  September.  To  avoid  delay,  I  advise  you  to  grant  the  request 
of  Wash-a-kie,  and  hold  your  council  with  him  and  his  chiefs  at  this 


<       \ 
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point.  Even  if  held  here,  it  will  be  on  the  reservation,  as  the  line  di- 
vides this  post.  As  you  perhaps  know,  the  town  of  Miners^  Delight  is 
built  on  the  reservation,  and  these  people  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
have  the  treaty  made  here,  as  are  all  the  citizens  who  wish  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings. 

If  you  conclude  to  "  powwow  "  here,  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  I  will  have  a  place  prepared  in  the  open  air  just  across  the  line. 

The  Indians  are  very  quiet  and  behaving  well.  Yesterday  it  was  re- 
ported some  Indians  were  drunk  on  the  post  reservation^  and  some  at 
South  Pass.  I  at  once  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  South  Pass,  and 
later  in  the  day  went  over  myself  with  a  staff'  officer.  We  found  no 
Indians,  all  having  cleared  out  to  their  camp.  There  are  some  white 
men  with  the  Indians  who  buy  liquor  by  the  bottle  and  give  it  to  them. 
I  notified  these  men  yesterday  to  clear  out,  and  as  the  Indians  are  now 
camped  on  the  military  reservation,  if  I  find  them  about  the  camps  I 
will  arrest  them  and  confine  them  in  the  guard-house. 

I  am  informed  that  Wash-a-kie  and  his  tribe  are  willing  to  treat  for 
the  Popo-Agie  Valleys,  and  have  them  open  to  white  settlers;  and,  from 
what  I  hear,  feel  confident  your  mission  will  be  entirely  successful. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  S.  BKISBIN, 

Commanding, 

Felix  R.  Brunot, 

Indian  Commissioner, 


C. 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency, 

September  21,  1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  I  did  not  expect  the  Indians  to  arrive  until  the  last  of 
this  week,  I  concluded  to  occupy  the  interval  in  visiting  the  upper  part 
of  the  reservation,  and  consequently  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the 
19th  instant  until  my  return  this  morning.  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
not  to  find  them  here  on  my  return,  and  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  Washakie's  request  to  meet  them  in  council  where  they  now  are. 

Although  the  delay  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience  to  me  person- 
ally, yet  I  deem  the  proposed  council  to  be  of  so  great  importance,  both 
to  the  Indians  and  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  that  I  am  willing  to 
remain  a  reasonable  time  longer  to  accomplish  the  object  of  my  mission. 
Please  say  to  Wash-a-kie  that  I  will  wait  here  for  him  and  his  people, 
provided  they  start  at  once  and  use  reasonable  diligence  in  coming. 

I  will  be  very  glad  if  your  arrangements  will  permit  you  to  come  and 
attend  the  council.    I  hope  you  will  come,  and  bring  Mrs.  Brisbin  with 

In  regard  to  the  wish  of  the  citizens  to  be  present  at  the  council,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  pleasant  to  have  many  of  them ;  but  there  are  others 
whose  presence  would  be  very  undesirable,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  best  that  white  men  other  than  those  in  authority  should  not  be  here. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  when  we  meet  to  explain  to  you  the  reason 
why  I  am  obliged  to  decline  meeting  the  Indians  anywhere  but  at  the 

agency, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  E.  BRUNOT. 

Colonel  James  S.  Brisbin, 

Commander^  &c.,  &c. 
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COINCIL  Willi  THE  SHOSHONE  INDIANS. 

Uiulei'  tlie  provisions  of  au  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  authorize  the 
Tresidcnt  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians,  for  the  relinquishment  of 
a  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Wyoming,"  a  council  with  them  was 
convened  at  the  Wind  River  agency  September  26,  1872,  Hon.  Felix 
11.  Brunot,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  (accom- 
panied by  Thomas  K.  Cree,  secretary  of  the  board,)  representing  the 
United  States,  and  Wash-a-kie,  chief  the  Shoshones,  the  sub-chiefs, 
head-men,  and  people  of  the  Shoshones.  The  Bannocks  were  not  repre- 
sented, as  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  Wind  River  reservation  is  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  Shoshones,  and  Fort  Hall  reservation,  Idaho, 
has  been  allotted  to  the  Bannocks. 

There  were  present,  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  council,  Hon.  Felix  R. 
Brunot,  chairman,  and  Thomas  K.  Cree,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners;  Dr.  James  Irwin,  Indian  agent;  James  I.  Patton,  teacher; 
Lieutenant  J.  B.  Guthrie,  United  States  Army;  Messrs.  Evans,  Boyd, 
Williams,  and  other  settlers,  and  Wash-a-kie,  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  ' 
with  the  sub-cliiefs  and  head-men  of  the  tribe.  The  interpreters  were 
:^orkok,  the  regular  United  States  interpreter,  William  Reese  anil  M. 
Mc Adams,  special  interpreters. 

In  opening  the  council  IMr.  Brunot  said  :  When  we  have  a  council  in 
AVashington,  we  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  hears  everything  that  is 
said ;  that  God  sees  into  our  hearts  and  knows  all  that  we  think  and  all 
that  we  do.  We  ask  Him  to  make  us  do  everything  right,  to  make  our 
hearts  right,  and  OTir  tongues  straight.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Great 
Spirit  to  guide  us  in  this  council.  Mr.  Brunot  then  led  iu  prayer;  the 
Indians  all  reverently  standing. 

Mr.  Brunot  then  said:  The  President  has  sent  me  here  to  see  you, 
and  to  learn  all  about  you ;  to  look  at  your  reservations,  and  see  what 
kind  of  land  there  is ;  to  see  if  it  is  good  for  you,  and  to  ask  how  you 
like  it ;  to  see  your  agent  and  all  the  people  who  are  about  you ;  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  how  they  are  doing,  that  I  may  tell  him  when  I 
go  back,  i  want  to  hear  everything  you  have  to  say  yourselves  about 
your  own  affairs.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  not  right  I  want  you  to 
tell  me,  and  whatever  you  wish  to  tell  I  want  to  hear.  Anything  you 
would  like  the  President  to  know  about  your  affairs  tell  it  to  me,  and 
Mr.  Cree  will  write  it  down,  and  the  President  can  see  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  he  heard  it  with  his  own  ears. 
He  wants  to  know  about  your  farms  here;  how  many  Indians  live  on 
farms;  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could  tell  him  that  the  chief  and  other 
Indians  are  farming.  The  President  and  many  other  good  friends  of 
the  Indians  see  how  things  are  going  all  over  the  country.  The  white 
men  are  growing  more  numerous  and  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  are 
growing  smaller.  The  cattle  of  the  white  men  are  increasing,  while  the 
cattle  of  the  Indians  (buffalo  and  game)  are  growing  scarcer.  They  know 
that  when  the  buffalo  are  gone  the  Indians  should  have  some  other  way 
to  subsist  themselves,  and  they  are  anxious  to  see  the  Indians  getting 
some  other  way  to  live.  If  the  white  men  had  grown  up  without  learn- 
.  ing  to  farm  they  would  be  like  the  Indians ;  they  would  not  know  how 
to  read  and  write.  Wash-a-kie  understands  all  these  things  as  well  as  I 
do.  Perhaps  some  of  the  others  do  not  understand  them  as  well ;  for 
that  reason  I  am  saying  these  things,  although  he  knows  them.  We 
take  the  small  children  and  send  them  to  school;  we  have  many  school- 
houses  so  that  all  the  children  can  go.    They  learn  but  little  at  first,  but 
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learn  more  and  more,  and  when  they  are  grown  up  they  know  a  great 
deal.  It  is  too  late  for  men  who  are  grown  up  to  learn.  Ihat  is  \\n> 
the  Presulent  and  the  Indians'  friends  are  anxious  to  have  a  school,  so 
that  the  children  will  begin  to  learn.  Then  when  the  game  is  gone  the 
children  will  know  enough  to  live  like  white  men.  But  I  did  not  mean 
to  talk  much  about  this  now  ;  I  do  not  want  to  talk  much  this  atter- 
noon.  I  want  to  hear  what  Wash-a-kie  and  others  wish  to  say.  I  want 
vou  to  speak  whatever  is  in  your  hearts. 
^  Wash-a-kie.  I  have  nothing  to  say.    We  want  you  to  tell  us  what. >ou 

came  here  to  say.  ^.^  fi.^ 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  came  to  hear  your  words  and  to  carry  them  to  tne 
Great  Father.  But  there  is  another  matter  of  business  about  the  reser- 
vation that  I  will  talk  about  to-morrow.  Have  you  nothing  you  wish  to 
say  about  the  agency,  the  buildings,  or  the  farms '? 

Wash-a-kie.  I  would  like  to  have  houses  here ;  I  do  not  like  to  li\  e  in 
lodges ;  I  am  afraid  of  the  Sioux.  They  come  here  and  hunt  for  scalps 
in  this  valley.    I  would  like  to  have  houses.    We  would  like  to  talk 

about  the  laud.  ,     ,      ,  -n  _-.k      mi,^ 

Mr.  Brunot.  We  will  talk  about  the  land  now  if  you  wish,  ihe 
President  has  heard  for  a  good  while  that  there  are  miners  on  the  res- 
ervation, and  Congress  has  heard  about  it  also.  They  heard  some  ot 
these  miners  were  here  before  the  reservation  was  set  apart,  and  that 
there  were  also  some  people  living  on  the  farming-land  belore  the  reser- 
vation was  marked  out.  So  they  passed  a  law  to  send  a  man  to  see 
Wash-a-kie  and  the  Indians,  to  see  what  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
settle  all  these  troubles.  They  pass  this  law  to  try  and  settle  the 
whole  question,  so  that  there  would  never  be  any  more  trouble  about  it. 

I  will  read  the  law. 
Mr.  Brunot  then  read  the  act  of  Congress,  as  lollows : 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  TJnited  States  to  »*^?«ti«t«  J^-^yi^^J;,^.;;;;!;*^^/ 
of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  relinciiushment  of  a  poition  ot  then  iesci-v.i 

tion  in  Wyoming  TeiTitory.  ,  „     .        /.    < 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  JReprescntatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  ass  Jj^led,  That  t lie  President  of  the  United  States  ^.^^.^^^f  ^^^f^,^,  ^,  ^^^y: 
authorized  to  neo-otiate  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribes  of  Indians  toi  the  it 
UncmTslment  ot'that  portion  of  tlie.  reservation  of  said  tribes  in  Wyoming  Territory 
Si  ssUuated  south  of  the  central  dividing  ridge  between  the  Big  Popo-Agie  and 
nttle  Witil  Kh4^^^^  south  of  the  forty-thfrd  parallel,  and  to-.cedc  to  said  tribes 
lanS^M^^^^^^^  adjacent  to  their  present  reservation,  equal  in  erea  to  any 

and   bV  IhercXl    and  it  shall  be  the  diity  of  the  President  to  ^'P^^t  "  M;ro^^^^ 
iZTm^T  this  act  of  Congress  for  approval  or  rejection  -Providi'd  This  authoi  it  j  shall 
not  continue  beyond  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
Approved  June  1,  lt^72.       ^ 

The  act  was  reduced  to  simple  language,  translated,  and  carefully  ex- 

nlained  to  the  Indians.  ,  .^      ,  , 

Toop-SE-PO-woT.  I  did  not  know  tbfere  were  any  whites  here  when 

^'^  Mr"  Brunot!  I  have  been  sent  here  to  tell  you  about  this  land,  and 
to  mke  a  bargain  with  you  lor  it.  It  all  depends  on  the  Indians. 
Yo^  must  do lult  what  you  think  best,  it  is  your  land,  and  you  have  a 
ri^  It  to  do  what  vou  please  about  it.  I  desire  that  whatever  is  done  shall 
be  fbr  Your  good,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  about  the  matter  veiy, 
strongly  in  vour  hearts,  and  will  not  do  what  you  will  be  sorry  for.  It 
vou  fhink  it  is  best  to  settle  all  this  trouble  by  making  a  bargain 
about  this  land,  I  want  you  to  do  it.  I  want  you  to  do  it  from  your  own 
heartl  am  '"ot  to  regard  what  other  people  say.  Sometimes  one  man 
advises  a  thing  because  he  wants  it  his  own  way;  another  man  tor  the 
sa. ue  reifsou  arivises  some  other  way.    If  you  listen  to  d.fterent  people 
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you  Will  not  know  wbat  to  do.  I  think  Wash-akie  is  wise,  and  that  he 
IZ  what  is  best.  I  think  he  has  considered  t^e  matter  a  great  dea^, 
and  I  think  the  other  men  have  been  thinking  of  it.  You  can  see  tnat 
white  men  have  mines  on  the  reservation.  You  know  that  you  cannot 
eat  the  rocks  or  the  gold,  and  that  the  If  ^lans  cannot  dig  it  out ;  and 
if  YOU  can  get  rid  of  trouble  by  cutting  it  ott  you  know  that  it  is  best 
to  do  so.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  President,  (the  Indian  Department.) 
The  following  portions  of  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Attairs  were  then  read  and  explained  to  them : 

In  niiranance  of  the  authority  conferred  hy  tlio  foregoing  act,  it  is  the  rtesiro  of  the 
De^a^hnent  ttot  you  visit  the1,geney  of  said  tribes,  a-l  -n-ne  them  m  eouned  at 
the  earliest  dav  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  cttect,  it  possible,  rue 
changes  contenmlated  hy  sa  d  act  of  Congress.  The  provisions  and  object  ot  said  act 
&d  he  careXy  exphdned  to  them,  iS  order  that  they  may  liave  a  clear  and  com- 
preliensive  understanding  of  the  same. 

Mr  Brunot.  I  have  read  the  law  to  you  and  have  explaioed  it,  and 
I  think  you  understand  what  is  meant  now.  I  am  ready  to  hear  any- 
thing you  have  to  say  about  it.  i      ,.      i   +1  . 

To  M.  McAdams,  interpreter:  Do  you  think  they  understand  the 

^  M*.  McAdams.  I  think  they  do,  but  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  to  be  paid  anything  for  the  exchange. 

Mr  Brunot.  The  design  of  the  act  was  to  make  an  even  exchange. 
The  Department  thinks  it  is  a  fair  exchange.  If  the  Indians  do  not 
think  it  lair  it  is  for  them  to  say  so.  .      ,     .       . 

Wash-A-kie.  In  that  valley  (proposed  to  be  ceded)  there  is  plentv  ot 
ffrass,  berries,  prairie  squirrel,  and  fish— plenty  of  everything  ol 
good  land.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I  have  two  hearts 
about  it.  This  land  is  good;  that  in  the  north  is  poor,  and  I  think  it 
belongs  to  the  Crows.  When  you  were  at  the  Crows,  did  the  Crow 
chief  tell  you  to  trade  this  land  oft?  ,      .  ..     t^ 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  did  not  say  anything  to  the  Crows  about  it.  It  was 
none  of  their  business.    The  land  does  not  belong  to  them. 

Wash-A-kie.  The  Shoshones  think  it  belongs  to  the  Crows. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  will  show  Wash-a  kie  by  the  map  that  it  does  not  be- 

lon 2:  to  the  Crows.  ,     ^.  ^ 

Wasii-a-kie.  That  laud  belongs  to  the  Crows,  the  Sioux,  and  every- 
body If  we  went  there,  then  the  Sioux  might  come  m  and  scalp  us.  1 
do  not  want  that  land.  If  the  whites  want  to  buy  this  laud  it  is  all 
riffht ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  trade  it  for  land  anywhere. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  any  of  the  other  chiefs  wish  to  say  anything?    I 
Avant'to  hear  any  one  who  has  anything  to  say. 
Wasii-a-kie.  Whatever  I  say  they  all  say ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  all  ot 

Mr!  Brunot.  I  would  like  Wash-a-kie  to  tell  them  if  they  have  any- 
thing to  say,  to  speak. 

MrMcADAMS.  Washakie  has  told  them  to  speak  if  they  have  any- 
thing to  say.  ,        ,       ,    ,     ^  -IT         ^^ 

TooP-SE-PO-woT.    We  do  not  want  that  hind,  but  we  are  willing  to 

sell  our  land.  ,      ,       ..         x.  ^i     /^  i 

Mr.  Brunot  explained  by  the  map  the  location  of  the  Crow,  and 
Shoshone,  and  Bannock  reservations,  and  the  location  of  the  agency. 

Mr  Brunot.  I  went  to  see  the  country  above  Bull  Lake;  you  have 
much  good  land  there ;  plenty  of  beavers  and  plenty  of  fish.  That 
land  belongs  to  you.  I  have  told  you  what  the  President  wants,  and 
you  have  told  me  what  you  think  about  it.     I  will  tell  what  you 
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have  said  to  the  Bresident.    You  said  you  would  sell  the  land  ou  which 

*^M^S?N0?^  Do  you  know  how  much  cattle  you  want  for  the  land  ! 

WisSr  m  ^N?U  trade  oiir  land  for  cattle.    It  would  be  goodtomilk 

thrcows  and  drink  the  milk.    I  don't  know  how  many  cattle,  but  I 

%l  t ™oi'Ti^^^^      we  were  to  make  a  bargain  about  cattle,  what 
would  you  do  with  them? 

WisHA     We  would  corral  them,  and  milk  them. 

WASH  l-KiE  If  we  get  the  cattle,  we  would  keep  them  here  and  heid 

'^Mr  BKuTo?  T/yoS  cattle  would  some  of  you  stay  here  all  the 

*'wf"itA.Kl!  minever  we  move  up  Wind  Kver  we  wwld  have  ^o 
take  them  with  us.  We  would  like  to  have  cattle.  The  Utes  and  all 
the  othrindians  have  cattle;  we  are  poor  and  have  none. 

I»s!ice  with  the  Slioshones,  and  it  tbej  do  »'•'  !"*':"  P*'''^'' 

indl..,.,  the  l>re.id6nt  will  iiot  ■'"■^•.  1*«"  "Jf.'Sler  Elver  Mount- 

^"•s^  irrnriio^r  rn,sr ",  nf.sr. .»««« --d 

-S;..  S;^.  r.tSuS?if  "»';>  Wd  inaian,  fe- 
'»wS..Kr 'irnS'j!;::.'«Sre»t  .et.nnd  urn  .»tU 
"&"»"' "'So.  »P,.»e  tbe  P,e.lde,>.  .»ld  »g™e  to  give  j.n 

-^„S"«rrJi'i!'r,tt^:?s  asu ...  bi. 

''°r  bKmt.  Yon  w.ntto  ^11  the  tint  on  whi.h  oldC.mp  Bro.n  -.as 
'°Sl,JS;  Tti"^  M^r-U^tS^rA' Vht  Ulna  or  »»nt,>. 
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be  a  mile  or  two  ou  each  side  of  the  river,  but  all  outside  of  it  is  bad 
land  till  you  get  to  Owl  Creek.    That  is  good  for  farming,  but  I  think 

water  is  scarce.  ,     -x    i.         u 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  President  has  only  given  me  authority  to  exchange 
lands,  but  as  you  have  said  you  will  not  agree  to  exchange,  I  will  tell 
that  to  the  President,  and  as  you  say  you  are  willing  to  sell  this  land  lor 
cattle,  we  will  try  what  bargains  we  can  make.  If  we  can  agree  on 
some  exchange  of  your  lands  for  cattle,  I  will  tell  it  to  the  1  resident, 
and  ask  him  to  give  you  cattle  for  the  land.  But  I  do  not  know  what 
the  President  will  do ;  whatever  he  does  will  be  all  right.  But  it  a 
bargain  is  made  between  AVash-a-kie  and  me,  I  will  ask  the  President  to 
make  that  bargain  good.  But  I  do. not  know  what  he  will  do.  I  waiit 
Wash-a-kie  and  the  chiefs  to  talk  about  it  to-night,  and  tell  me  in  the 
morning  what  you  think  about  it.  You  will  tell  me  how  many  cattle 
you  think  you  ought  to  have  for  your  land,  and  I  will  tell  you  Avhether  1 
think  it  right  or  not.    If  we  do  not  agree  we  will  have  to  talk  more 

about  it.  ^       .       , . 

M.  Mc Adam^^.   I  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  give  them 

an  estimate,  that  thev  might  consider  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  an  estimate ;  I  do  not  want 
them  to  make  a  bad  bargain  ;  I  want  to  do  what  is  right;  I  want  Wash- 
a-kie  to  tell  me  just  where  the  line  is  to  Avhich  you  are  willing  to  sell. 

Wasii-A-kie.    If  you  Avant  to  buy  it,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 

the  line.  , 

Mr.  Brunot.  Suppose  you  give  the  President  that  laud,  and  the 
President  gives  you  live  tlioiisand  dollars'  Avorth  of  cattle  every  year 

for  five  years  ?  .  .  „ 

AVash-A-kie,  (after  a  consultation  with  his  people.)  That  is  satislac- 

tory :  we  will  take  that. 
Mr.  Brunot.  I  want  all  these  men  to  say  the  same  thing,  it  they 

think  it  is  right. 
Wash-a-kie,  (after  consulting  them.)  That  is  right;  they  all  say  the 

same. 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  reason  I  ask  all  to  say  it  is,  that  your  treaty  says 
you  cannot  sell  any  land  unless  more  than  half  the  men  of  your  tribe 
sign  the  paper.  I  want  everything  to  be  done  according  to  the  treaty. 
I  will  get  a  paper  ready  to-morrow,  and  I  want  more  than  half  the 
men  to  come  and  put  their  names  to  it. 

I  want  to  sav  to  the  settlers  in  the  valley,  that  it  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  land  is  now  ceded  to  the  Government.  This  mat- 
ter must  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  does  not  amount  to  anything 
unless  Congress  agrees  to  it.  I  say  this  lest  the  report  might  go  out 
that  this  agreement  was  made,  and  whites  from  the  towns  and  other 
places  might  come  and  settle  on  it.  I  want  it  understood  that  it  w^ill 
be  the  duty  of  the  agent  now,  as  much  as  ever  before,  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  keep  settlers  oif  that  part  of  the  reservation. 

I  do  not  want  the  Indians  to  think  that  this  is  a  bargain  until  it  is 
ratified  by  CongTCSS.  We  will  put  this  on  a  paper  and  I  will  sign  it, 
and  as  many  of  the  chiefs  and  men  as  Wash-a-kie  will  bring  will  sign 
it.  Then  I  will  take  the  paper  to  the  President  and  will  tell  him  I 
think  it  is  all  right  and  I  hope  he  will  approve  of  it.  If  the  President 
and  Congress  approve  of  it,  it  is  all  right.  If  they  do  not,  you  must 
not  blame  me,  for  I  am  trying  to  do  what  I  think  is  best  for  you. 

Wash-a-kie.  If  they  agree  to  it,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Brunot.  AVe  will  meet  to-morrow  at  the  same  time  we  did  to-day. 
Would  AVash-a-kie  like  to  say  anything  more?    I  want  to  make  you  a 
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present  of  some  coffee  and  sugar  this  evening,  if  I  can  get  it  at  the 
trader's    AVould  you  like  it  better  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning  ; 

Wash-a-kie.  I  would  like  it  this  evening.  How  do  you  like  our 
agent  ?    He  suits  us ;  he  gives  the  little  ones  blankets  as  Avell  as  the 

big  ones.  ^   ^  j.  j.     j.  ^^    ^ 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  like  the  agent  very  much,  and  I  want  to  talk  to 
Wash-a-kie  privately  about  the  agent  and  other  matters. 

Wash-a-kie.  When  ?    In  the  morning  i 

This  conversation  was  held  after  the  council,  and  is  rei)orted  in 
another  connection,  and  entirely  confirmed  AA^ash-a-kie's  expressions 
of  the  friendly  relation  existing  between  the  agent  and  the  Indians. 

Doctor  Irwin.  I  want  to  say  to  all  the  Indians,  I  came  here  to  try  and 
do  you  good,  and  if  I  cannot  do  you  any  good,  I  do  not  wish  to  stay 
here.  If  we  all  try  to  do  right,  the  Great  Spirit  will  help  us  and  all 
will  do  well. 

The  council  here  adjourned. 


second  bay. 


Fridav,  Se2)tcmber  27,  1872. 

Council  convened  at  2  p.  m. 

Mr.  Brunot.  AVe  will  now  begin  the  council.  A\  e  began  the  council 
yesterday  by  asking  the  help  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  we  will  do  the  same 
to-day. 

Mr.  Cree  then  led  in  prayer.  '  i  r      •  i  t         n 

Mr.  Brunot.  Yesterday  we  made  an  agreement,  and  I  said  l  ^vouia 
put  it  on  a  paper  for  us  to  sign  to-day.  I  have  doue  so,  and  I  will  read 
the  paper  so  that  you  will  know  what  it  says  ;  and  if  it  is  all  right,  we 
will  put  our  names  to  it.  I  will  read  this  so  that  the  white  people  can 
understand  it,  and  afterward  we  will  have  it  explained  to  the  Indians. 

The  articles  of  agreement  were  then  read.  They  were  explained  tully, 
section  by  section,  the. boundary  being  illustrated  by  maps,  streams, 

and  locariandmarks.  ^   '     .        ..  ,  ^    ,„.i 

Mr.  Brunot,  (reading  the  first  section.)    Is  this  article  correct,  ana 

does  it  cut  off'  what  you  wish  to  sell  I 

Wash-a-kie.  Yes.  ......     n  ,  •  ^^ 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  want  AVash  a-kie  to  explain  it  tally  to  all  his  pt'ople. 
AVash-A-kie,  (to  his  people  after  explaining  the  boundary.)    Do  you 

all  understand  it?  . 

(To  Mr.  Brunot.)  They  all  understand  it  and  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  any  one  has  any  questions  he  Avishes  to  ask,  1  will 

answer  them.  ,  .    ,      ,    ^.  n  i.     i       ^« 

AVash-A-kie.  Can  we  move  through  this  land  after  we  sell  it,  when  we 

want  to  go  to  Utah  1?    I  would  like  to  have  a  road  through  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  white  people  in  the  States  have  no  right  to  put 
down  a  man's  fence  and  go  through  his  fields,  unless  he  tells  them  they 
can  do  so ;  but  every  white  man  has  a  right  to  go  along  the  road.  It 
the  Indians  sell  this  land,  they  have  no  right  to  take  down  a  man  s  fence, 
but  they  can  go  along  the  road.    Is  that  right  1  ,        ^u         i 

Toop-se-po-wot.  If  there  is  any  road,  it  is  good  to  go  along  the  road. 

Wash-a-kie.  If  the  whites  settle  there  hi  numbers  we  will  be  tiiends. 

Mr  Brunot,  (to  Lieutenant  Guthrie,  Doctor  Irwin,  Mr.  Patton,  and 
the  white  people.)  Are  you  all  satisfied  that  the  I^^i^ns  fully  under- 
stand the  proposed  boundary  ?  (Each  answered  that  he  thought  the.> 
1  •  J  \ 

^Mr.  Brunot.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  some  of  the  money,  in- 
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• 

stead  of  all  being  spent  for  cattle,  should  be  expended  in  building-  houses. 
If  you  would  rather  have  $5,000  go  to  build  houses  nextr  summer,  I 
have  no  objections.  If  you  get  the  houses  you  will  only  get  cattle  four 
years.    (A  full  discussion  of  the  proposition  followed.) 

Wash-a-kie.  We  will  give  $5,000  for  building  houses,  if  the  white 
people  build  them  for  the  Indians  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Beunot.  Will  you  have  the  cattle  for  four  years,  and  one  year  in 
houses  ? 

Wash-a-kie.  We  would  rather  have  the  cattle  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  want  you  to  settle  about  the  houses.  I  do  not  think 
you  quite  understand  it.  If  you  decide  to  have  the  houses  next  year 
you  will  get  $5,000  in  cattle  and  $5,000  in  houses,  and  $5,000  for  three 
years  thereafter. 

Wash-a-kie.  When  the  first  treaty  was  made,  houses  were  promised 
for  the  Indians,  but  none  have  been  built. 

Mr.  Brunot.  There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  about  that,  and  I  think 
the  Indians  ought  to  have  houses.  I  want  to  tell  the  Indians  that 
Wash-a-kie  did  not  say  anything  about  the  $500  per  year  that  are  to  be 
paid  to  him ;  but  I  thought  it  was  right  he  should  have  it,  and  I  put  it 
in  the  agreement.  I  want  to  know  (to  the  Indians)  if  you  think  it  is 
right  f  (There  was  a  general  expression  of  approbation  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  and  they  replied,  '^  We  think  it  is  all  right.") 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  will  take  this  paper  to  Washington  and  show  it  to  the 
President,  and  if  he  thinks  it  is  right,  it  is  a  bargain.  If  he  thinks  it 
is  not  right,  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  You  understand  that 
this  is  not  what  the  President  told  me  to^  do.  He  told  me  to  exchange 
the  land ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  all  right.  The  President  will  not  have 
his  chiefs  together  for  a  good  while,  and  x^erhaps  you  will  not  hear 
about  it  till  the  leaves  come  again ;  but  Doctor  Irwin  will  tell  you  as  soon 
as  he  knows  about  it.  We  will  send  word  to  him  what  the  President 
will  do.  This  paper  is  ready  for  us  to  put  our  names  to.  I  will  sign  it 
first,  and  then  Wash-a-kie  and  the  others.  We  will  not  have  time  to  talk 
more  to-night ;  but  I  want  to  talk  to  all  of  you  again.  I  will  send  you 
word  when  I  want  you  to  come  and  meet  me. 

Doctor  Irwin,  (to  Mr.  Brunot.)  Are  you  willing  I  should  make  a  state- 
ment about  the  houses  f 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  am  willing  that  you,  as  their  agent,  should  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  it.  (To  Wash-a-kie.)  Doctor  Irwin  wishes  to  make 
a  statement  about  the  houses,  and  if  you  wish  to  change  the  agreement 
I  am  willing  you  should  do  so. 

Doctor  Irwin.  The  Shoshones  have  always  said  they  wanted  houses 
before  they  could  settle  down  and  go  to  farming. 

Wash-a-kie.  I  told  you  long  ago  that  we  wanted  houses,  and  the 
treaty  promised  them. 

Doctor  Irwin.  I  want  to  make  houses,  but  I  cannot  unless  I  have 
money  to  do  so  ;  and  the  Great  Father  has  not  given  me  any  money  for 
that  purpose.    The  treaty  does  not  promise  any. 

Wash-a-kie.    Let  us  sign  the  treaty  now,  as  it  is  getting  late. 

The  treaty  was  then  signed  by  Mr.  Brunot  and  each  Indian  present. 


third  day. 

Saturday,  September  28, 1872. 

Preliminary  to  the  opei^ing  of  the  council  a  number  of  Indians  signed 
the  treaty. 
Council  assembled  at  3  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Brunot.    I  am  going  to  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
Mr.  Brunot  then  led  in  prayer. 

Mr  Brunot.    I  told  you  yesterday  that  t^he  Great  Father  had  seen 
me  here  to  do  two  things:  one  was  about  the  business  concerning  your 
lands ;  that  we  have  finished.    The  other  was  to  tell  you  what  the  Great 
Father  wants  you  to  do.    Now,  we  have  met  to-day  so  that  1  can  tell 
YOU  these  things,  and  that  you  may  tell  me  what  you  think,  so  that  I 
can  take  your  words  back  to  the  Great  Father,  and  he  will  know  your 
hearts  iust  as  if  he  were  here.    The  President,  by  the  treaty,  made  a 
reservation  for  the  Shoshones.    In  that  treaty  he  promised  to  do  some 
thintjs,  and  in  the  same  treaty  the  Shoshones  promised  to  do  some  things. 
One  thing  the  Great  Father  promised,  the  people  he  sent  here  did  not 
do     He  promised  to  keep  white  people  off  the  reservation.    It  was  not 
the  Great  Father's  fault  that  they  were  not  kept  oft'.    He  sent  men  to  do 
it     It  is  iust  as  if  Wash-a-kie  were  to  send  one  of  his  men  away  oil  to 
tell  his  words  to  others,  and  he  did  not  do  it.    If  he  came  back  and  told 
Wash-a-kie  that  he  had  told  his  words,  Wash-a-kie  would  not  know  any 
better   •  So  it  was  with  the  men  the  Great  Father  sent.    So  the  Indians 
promised  to  do  some  things  in  the  treaty,  and  they  did  not  do  them. 
Some  things  you  did  do.    You  promised  to  keep  peace  with  the  wlutes, 
and  1  think  you  have  done  so.    But  some  things  you  promised  you  did 
not  do.    This  is  the  treaty.    (Beading  it.)    One  thing  you  promised  is 
this-  you  agree  when  the  agency-house  and  other  buildings  are  erected, 
that  YOU  will  make  the  reservation  your  home ;  that  you  will  not  live 
permanently  anywhere  else.    You  said  you  wanted  the  children  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  and  you  wanted  them  to  learn  how  white  people  make 
wheat  and  potatoes  grow.    The  Indians  have  not  yet  done  these  things. 
Some  things  the  Great  Father  said  in  the  treaty  he  would  do  have  not 
been  done,  and  some  things  the  Indians  said  they  would  do  have  not 
been  done.    When  the  snow  melts  on  the  mountains  it  is  all  gone ;  you 
never  seethe  same  snow  again;  when  the  leaves  are  gone  in  the  fall,  you 
never  see  the  same  leaves  any  more.    So  it  is  with  these  things  that  we 
have  not  done :  they  are  all  gone;  they  are  away  behind  us ;  let  us  leave 
them  there  and  forget  about  them.    But  we  want  to  begin  again  right 
here  and  all  that  is  before  us  we  can  see  and  do.    The  Great  Father  has 
sent  an  agent  here  to  do  everything  he  promised  in  the  treaty.    He  ex- 
Dects  Doctor  Irwin  always  to  do  what  the  treaty  says.    Kow  what  ought 
the  Indians  to  do  for  their  part  ?    Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  try  and 
do  what  the  Great  Father  wants  you  to?    What  do  you  say  h  Is  not 
thatijood!    (The  Indians  expressed  their  approbation.)    \ou  seethe 
larjre  Indian  field.    Dr.  Irwin  planted  wheat  and  potatoes  m  it.    He  did 
that  to  show  you  that  things  would  grow  there,  and  to  show  you  how  he 
makes  them  grow.    Suppose  an  Indian  looks  at  that  and  thinks  Doctor 
Irwin  will  make  a  larger  field  next  year.    That  is  a  mistake.     It  is  to 
show  the  Indians  how  they  can  do  it,  and  to  get  them  to  plant  in  that 
field  next  vear.    You  think  you  cannot  do  that ;  that  you  do  not  know 
how     Suppose  a  man  sees  a  buftalo  running ;  he  folds  his  arms  and  says 
it  ffoes  so  fast  I  cannot  catch  it,  and  sits  down ;  he  will  starve;  but  sup- 
DOse  he  says  I  am  gohig  to  catch  it,  and  goes  after  it  and  catches  it;  he 
has  i^lenty  to  eat.    So  it  is  with  that  field  ;  if  you  sit  down  and  say  I 
don't  know  how  to  work  it,  things  in  it  will  not  grow ;  summer  is  gone 
and  nothing  is  raised  on  it.    But  if  you  say  to  Doctor  Irwin  I  will  try, 
this  vear  vou  will  have  some  potatoes,  and  next  year  you  wdl  have  more- 
The  Great  Father  wantsyou  to  try.    Your  hands  will  get  a  little  sore 
at  first,  but  soon  they  will  get  hard,  and  when  the  things  grow  you 
have  them  for  yourself,  and  find  them  good. 
2s 
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I  want  to  tell  about  some  other  Indians,  the  Nez  Terces,  Umatillas, 
Cayuses,  Yakimas,  Kliquitats,  Flatheads,  and  some  others,  whom  I 
have  seen  with  my  OAvn  eyes.  At  first  they  said  it  is  no  use  to  work, 
hut  they  tried,  and  now  they  have  many  houses  and  fields  around  them, 
and  things  growing.  They  Lave  cows;  they  do  not  eat  the  cows  and 
calves,  but  they  let  them  mcrease,  and  now  they  have  tAvice  as  many 
cows  as  the  Shoshones  have  ponies.    The  Great  Father  wants  you  to 

start  in  that  road.  _        ^    .^ 

AVash-a-kie.    I  think  we  can  learn  if  the  whites  do  it,  and  then  show 

us  how^ :  the  Indians  can  soon  learn. 

Mr.  BiiUNOT.  The  treaty  said  the  Great  Father  will  send  an  agent,  a 
farmer,  and  others  to  teach  you.  The  farmer  is  to  teach  the  Indians 
how  to  farm.  The  blacksmith  will  do  work  that  Indians  cannot  do,  but 
I  would  like  the  Indians  to  send  somebody  there  to  learn  how  to  do 
that  kind  of  work ;  and  so  you  should  learn  to  do  everything  that  is 
done  here.  There  is  a  teacher  here  to  teach  the  children.  If  you  do 
not  take  yoiu'  gun  to  the  blacksmith  he  cannot  mend  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  use  in  having  a  blacksmith.  If  you  do  not  send  the  chil- 
dren to  tlie  teacher  he  cannot  teach  them.  Wash-a-kie  says  he  is  going 
to  have  his  boys  learn,  and  I  hope  many  of  you  will  send  your  boys  and 
girls.  They  have  to  begin  to  learn  or  they  will  not  know  anything.  If 
they  learn,  after  a  while  you  will  not  need  an  agent,  or  any  one  to  tell  the 
Great  Father  what  you  wish ;  you  can  tell  him  yourselves.  Two  years 
ago  the  man  who  sat  by  the  Great  Father,  and  who  sent  everything  to 
all  the  Indians,  was  an  Indian  himself.  Some  of  these  boys,  if  they  go 
to  school  and  learn,  may  some  day  stand  by  the  Great  Father.  1  think 
you  are  tired,  and  Doctor  Irwin  wants  to  give  you  some  beef,  and  I  will 
talk  but  a  few  words  mpre.    I  want  you  to  think  about  these  things. 

There  are  some  white  people  who  have  farms  on  the  reservation. 
Most  of  these  men  came  here  when  they  thought  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  Great  Father.  These  people  will  have  to  go  away  ;  they  cannot  go 
aw  ay  now,  but  next  year  they  will  go  away.  While  they  stay  here,  they 
have  the  things  they  planted,  and  their  fences.  They  worked  for  them, 
and  they  are  theirs.  It  will  not  be  long  until  the  Great  Father  will 
pay  them  for  these  things,  and  they  will  go  somewhere  else  ;  but  while 
they  are  here  the  Indians  must  not  disturb  their  fields  or  fences. 

Washakie,  (and  many  Indians.)  That  is  good  talk.  Sometimes 
an  old  woman  pulls  down  a  pole  from  a  fence,  and  we  cannot  help  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  You  will  show  that  you  think  it  is  good  talk  by  doing 
what  you  can  to  protect  them.  Doctor  Irwin  wants  me  to  talk  about 
another  thing.    In  this  treaty  it  talks  about  building  houses;  I  want 

to  read  it. 

Wasii-a-kie.    The  old  treaty  is  not  good  now. 

Mr.  Britnot.  It  is  all  good  still.  It  says  the  Great  Father  must 
build  a  house  for  the  agent,  miller,  blacksmith,  and  other  employes. 

Wash-A-kie.  I  heard  that  long  ago,  but  never  saw  them  until  this 
summer.    There  is  no  gunsmith  here. 

Mr.  Brunot.  It  shows  the  President  is  doing  all  he  promised.  But 
it  does  not  say  anything  about  building  houses  for  Indians;  I  am  sorry 

for  that. 
Wash-A-kie.    For  years  I  have  asked  to  have  houses  built  for  the 

Indians. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Doctor  Irwin  is  very  anxipus  to  build  houses  for  you, 
but  he  has  no  money  to  build  them  with.  'This  old  treaty  is  good,  and 
stands  lust  as  it  was  before,  exce])t  in  regard  to  the  piece  we  cut  oft'  from 
the  reservation.    In  all  time  to  come  we  want  both  the  whites  and  the 
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Indians  to  do  what  is  in  the  treaty.  That  is  all  I  will  say  now.  To-mor- 
row afternoon,  if  you  are  at  home  in  your  village,  I  would  like  to  see 
you  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  and*  may  be  i  will  talk  a  little  to  you 
then. 

Wash-A-kie.    That  is  good. 

Mr.  Brunot.    If  any  of  you  wish  to  talk  to  me,  I  will  listen. 

AVash-a-kie.    It  is  very  little  we  Indians  know  to  talk  about. 

The  council  then  adjourned. 

THOMAS  K.  CREE, 

Secretary. 


ARTICLES  OF  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  SHOSHON^E  INDIANS. 

Articles  of  a  convention  made  and  concluded  at  the  Shoshone  and  Ban- 
nock Indian  agency,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  by  and  between  Felix  R.  Brunot,  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  men  of  the  eastern 
band  of  Shoshone  Indians,  constituting  a  majority  of  all  adult  male 
Indians  of  said  band  or  tribe  of  Indians,  and  duly  authorized  to  act  in 
the  premises,  witnesseth : 

That  whereas  by  article  11  of  a  treaty  with  the  Shoshone  (eastern 
band)  and  Bannock  tribes  of  Indians,  made  the  3d  day  of  July,  1868, 
at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah  Territory,  a  reservation  was  set  apart  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  said  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  following  words :  "The 
United  States  further  agrees  that  the  following  district  of  country,  to 
wit,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Owl  Creek  and  running  due  south 
to  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Sweetwater  and  the  Popo- Agie 
Rivers ;  thence  along  the  crest  of  said  divide  and  the  summit  of  Wind 
River  Mountains  to  the  longitude  of  north  fork  of  Wind  River;  thence 
due  north  to  the  mouth  of  said  north  fork,  and  up  its  channel  to  a 
point  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  head- 
waters of  Owl  Creek,  and  along  middle  of  channel  of  Owl  Creek  to 
place  of  beginning,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is,  set  apart  for  the  absolute 
and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  herein 

named." 

And  whereas,  previous  to  and  since  the  date  of  said  treaty,  mines 
have  been  discovered,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  made  im- 
provements within  the  limits  of  said  reservation,  and  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable for  the  settlement  of  all  difficulty  between  the  parties,  arising 
in  consequence  of  said  occupancy,  to  change  the  southern  limit  of  said 

1.  The  Shoshone  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  (eastern  band)  hereby  cede 
to  the  United  States  of  America  that  portion  of  their  reservation  in 
Wyoming  Territory  which  is  situated  south  of  a  line  beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  reserva- 
tion, due  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Popo- Agie,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Popo-Agie,  and  running  from  said  point  west  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Popo-Agie  to  the  north  fork  and  up  the  north  fork  to  the  mouth 
of  the  caiion;  thence  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation. 

2.  The  United  States  agree  to  pay  to  the  Shoshone  (eastern)  band  or 
tribe  the  sum  of  $25,000,  said  sum  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  said  Indians^  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz :  On  or  before  the  10th  day  of  August  of  each  year,  for 
the  term  of  five  years  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  $5,000 
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shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock-cattle,  and  said  cattle  de- 
livered  to  the  Shoshones  on  their  reservation.  ^    ^^    ^  .^  .  ^.  ^      « 

The  salary  of  $500  per  annum -shall  be  paid  by  the  United  btates,  tor 
the  term  of  five  years,  to  Washakie,  chief  of  the  Shoshones. 

3  Within  the  term  of  six  months,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  alter 
ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States  shall  cause  the  south- 
ern  line  of  the  Shoshone  reservation,  as  herein  designated,  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  marked  at  suitable  points  on  the  ground,  and  until  said  line 
has  been  so  surveyed  and  marked,  the  United  States  binds  itself  not  to 
permit  the  intrusion  of  any  white  persons  upon  any  of  the  agricultural 
or  other  lands  within  the  limit  of  the  district  proposed  to  be  ceded. 

4  This  convention  or  agreement  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  ot 
the  President,  and  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  Congress  of  the  United 

^^'^^^^'  FELIX  E.  BRUNOT, 

Commissioner. 

Witnesses: 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Guthrie, 

Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry. 
Thomas  K.  Oree,  Secretary. 

Wash-a-kie,  • 

Nor-kok, 

Wanny-pite,  (Fox,) 

Bazeel, 

Wear-an-go, 

Toop-se-po-wots,  (Dirty-back,) 

Do-se-pan-a-do-po, 

To-ash-na, 

Te-ar-ax-a,  (Sweating-horse,) 

Te-ne-an-do-ka,  ( Horse's-grandfather,) 

Beaver  Charley, 

E-o-ta, 

Ti-and-a-bo-a,  (Hole-in-the-ground-balf-cov- 

ered,) 
Co-at-sat-sa, 
Co-na-gat, 

To-wo-ya-ge,  (Eabbit-crying,) 
To-whait,  (Grab-you-and-throw-you-down,) 

Ha-ba, 

Te-ne-gat-ze,  (Bone-pounder,) 

Wisha, 

Ona-do-shic,  (Top-knot-rooster,) 

To-nam-be,  (Blackfoot,) 

Wo-wim-bootz,  (Wagon,) 

O-a-ta, 

M-o-con-to-co, 

To-gun-ta, 

Sic-can-a-wit-se,    (Holding-down-with-medi- 

cine-stiek,) 
A-te-wan,  (Holds-his-bow-in-his-hand,) 
Ko-kie,  (Pack-on-his-back,) 
Tar-ash, 

Sa-re-ca,  (Lots-of-dogs, ) 
Ah-wan,  (Hollow-horn,) 
Ka-te-wino-ga,  (Deaf,) 
To-na-nook,  (Boring-a-hole,) 
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To-wai, 

Hog-joe,  (A  bird,) 

To-e-na-wa-ka, 

Targe, 

Ko-na-ya,  (Washakie's  son,) 

Pe-a-in-ca,  (Big-red,) 

Pan-te-mu-co, 

To-an-e-bush, 

Poo-ap,  (Bob,) 

Sho-sho-nee,  (Snake,) 

Ho-vez,  (Lay  down,) 

Po-ne-wa-na,  (Stand-and-look,) 

Hi-bun-do-sa,  (Crow-eye,) 

Henry, 

John, 

Moon-in  ha-ve,  (Lying-over-his-horse,) 

Ta-pa,  (Throw-a-rock,) 

K-at-tue,  (In-the-middle-of-lodgeJ 

We-don-ga,  (Greasy-crow,) 

An-gua-at-sa, 

Pan-guin-so-ma,  (Fish-bone,) 

Ne-ne-manbe, 

John  Sinclair, 

Pan-gin-no-na,  (Humpty-fish,) 

Ha-na-ur, 

I^a-se-wick, 

Pe-a-tu-ga, 

We-te-se-gat-se, 

Paw-ho-te-nat-se, 

Paw-in-gap, 

E-shi-u-no, 

Min-dat-se, 

To-shi-a, 

To-yo-gat-sa, 

Pe-a-ro-na, 

We-don-ba, 

Oua-se-te, 

Wo-wan-a-ge, 

Bow-an, 

O-am-bis-se, 

Pa-ga-nit-se, 

Ko-ro-ko,  (Neck-tie,) 

A-go-nar-a-kok,  (Cut  tongue,) 

A-ree, 

Kan-a-ra, 

We-a-wickle,  (Put-his-finger-in-a-crack,) 

Ko-gush,  (Little-pig,) 
Ta-kit, 
Wo-to-pa, 
Ha-we-joe, 
.Yo-wa-se-go, 
A-do-na, 
Wood-se-wo-sa, 
Mo-rum-ya, 
Aoa-de-wo-un, 
A-do-run, 
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To-no-was-lie, 

Tash-lie, 

Pa-liou-te, 

Ta-we, 

Wat-se-ke, 

Ka-de-niu-ge, 

Po-qai-e-wit-ta, 

Wir-se-a, 

Ko-ra-Tsit-se,  (Buck-antelope,) 

Ta-wa-sbap, 

Nag-a-roma,  (Robe-over-liis-head,) 

So-na-zigua,  (Touch-the-grass,) 

We-mo-rats, 

Co-a-tzu, 

Pe-c-gonatz, 

Pe-ma, 

To-cutsy,  (Ram,) 

AVe-am,  (Drag-it,) 

Mi-be-sip, 

Pe-ri-gob-us,  . 

Ho-a-gua,  (Been-out-scoutmg-and-commg- 

back,) 
Ta-gua-  sua,  (Black-shirt,) 
Pe-z-rata, 

B-sba-bitza,  (Red-paint,) 
So-ha-wanot,  (Butt-of-a-cotton- wood-tree,) 

John, 

To-taw,  (Black-teeth,) 

AYar-as-huga, 

Sho-a-paw-bo,  (Emigrant-road,) 

Attest : 

I^  ORKOK,  United  States  Biterpreter. 
M.  McAdAMS,  Interpreter. 
Willia:m:  Rees,  Interpreter, 

Witnesses : 

Thomas  K.  Cree,  Secretary. 

JA3IES  Irwin,  Agent.  7-  ^    ^ 

J.  B.  Guthrie,  Lieutenant  Thirteentli  United  States  Infantry. 

James  K.  Moore,  Indian  Trader. 
Darius  Williams. 
Frank  Trumbull. 
JA3IES  Irving  Patton. 
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visit  to  SHOSHONE  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WIND  RIVER. 

Left  Denver  Tuesdav,  September  10 ;  arrived  at  South  Pass  Thurs- 
day, September  12.  Found  the  citizens  of  South  Pass  much  excited 
over  a  reported  raid  of  some  three  hundred  Cheyenne  and  Arapauo 
warriors. '  They  were,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  said  to  be  engagea 
Avith  the  forces  at  Camp  Stambaugh,  under  Lieutenant  Robinson,  ana 
tbat  he  had  sent  into  the  post  for  re-enforcements;  that  all  the  availa- 
ble men  at  the  post  and  a  howitzer  had  been  sent  him. 
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Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Pass,  who  had  just  come  in  from  a  scout,  with  a 
party  of  citizens  on  the  Powder  Kiver  country  road,  reported  that  his 
party  liad  met  four  Indians,  and  had  driven  them  into  the  cavalry,  but 
all  had  escaped.  Some  citizens  reported  having  seen,  with  the  Indians, 
the  horses  of  two  missing  white  men,  both  of  whom  they  said  were 
surely  killed. 

Friday  morning,  September  13,  left  at  8  o'clock  for  Wind  Eiver  agency, 
fifty  miles  distant.  Stopped  at  Camp  Stambaugh,  six  miles  from  South 
Pass,  to  call  upon  General  Brisbin,  in  command  of  the  post.  While  at 
Camp  Stambaugh,  we  learned  that  seven  cavalrymen,  when  scouting 
near  the  post  on  the  day  before,  encountered  Indians  (as  they  supi)osed) 
in  a  valley,  four  miles  distant,  and  opened  fire  upon  them,  which  was 
vigorously  returned.  After  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  the  enemy 
*^  changed  their  base"  to  an  opposite  hill-top,  and  displayed  themselv^es, 
eleven  in  number.  A  soldier  w  as  dispatched  to  Stambaugh  for  re-en- 
forcements, but,  fortunately^,  before  the  re-enforcements  and  the  cannon 
arrived,  it  was  discovered  that  the  supposed  Indians  were  a  party  of 
eleven  citizens,  in  search  of  the  two  missing  men,  who  had  also  taken 
the  soldiers  for  Indians.  This  event  gave  rise  to  the  alarm  at  South 
Pass  City,  and  to  the  extravagant  statement  Avhich  greeted  us  there.  A 
detachment  of  fifty  cavalrymen  had  been  sent  on  a  scout  after  the  mur- 
derers of  Heenan,  but  had  returned  unsuccessful.  The  only  Indians 
they  had  seen  were  the  four  (the  same  reported  by  Mr.  Smith)  Avho  had 
been  surroimded  by  the  company,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  through 
their  lines  unhurt.  They  passed  within  thirty  to  fifty  yards  of  the  sol- 
diers, and,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  ofiicers,  '*  More  than  a 
peck  of  bullets  "  had  been  fired  at  them. 

In  regard  to  the  parties  making  these  raids.  General  Brisbin  states 
that  there  are  marks  of  many  boots,  as  well  as  moccasins  j  sliowing 
that  among  the  raiders  were  white  men  and  Mexicans.  He  says 
that  he  is  convinced  that  all  these  raids  on  the  Shoshones  and  whites  are 
made  from  a  camp  of  ^''dog  soldiers,"  composed  of  Arapahoes  and  a  fcAv 
Cheyennes  and  whites  and  Mexicans,  who  have  a  village  separate  from 
the  other  Indians  of  these  tribes,  and  who  are  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  chiefs. 

A  large  number  of  Mexicans  who  came  into  the  country  as  teamsters 
had  joined  these  Indians ;  and  some  white  men,  well  known  in  the  country, 
were  known  to  be  with  them.  At  Miners'  Delight  found  the  "  two  miss- 
ing citizens,"  who  had  returned  with  their  horses,  having  seen  no 
Indians.  Called  upon  the  family  of  Heenan,  the  man  who  had  been 
killed. 

From  all  the  informatien  we  could  gather  concerning  the  raid  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  Indians,  if  any, 
and  that  they  were  renegades,  whose  object  was  horse-stealing.  Nine 
horses  were  said  to  have  been  stolen,  and  one  man  was  killed,  probably 
to  get  possession  of  his  team.  The  raiding  jiiarty  escaped  safely,  spend- 
ing some  forty-eight  hours  in  the  region  of  Wind  Eiver  Valley,  and  no 
further  effort  was  made  to  discover  who  they  were  or  where  they  went. 

Arrived  at  the  agency  on  Saturday  evening.  Found  none  of  the  lu- 
dians  were  in.  Doctor  Irwin  had  sent  word  for  them  to  come.  Waited 
for  them  some  ten  days,  which  time  was  spent  in  examining  into  the 
affairs  of  the  agency,  and  visiting  different  parts  of  the  reservation. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indian  reservation,  situated  in  Wyoming, 
embraces  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  but  is  very  mountainous. 
Much  of  the  land  is  high  plains  and  rolling  land,  (called  bad  land,)  that 
lies  so  high  above  the  level  of  the  few  water-courses,  that  it  will  never 
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be  fit  for  cultivation,  atul  much  of  it  is  unfit  for  grazing  purposes.  There 
are  several  well-watered  valleys  sufticient  to  provide  farms  for  the  In- 
dians when  they  wish  them.  Much  of  the  la"hd,  more  particularly  to 
the  east  and  north,  is  not  occupied  by  the  Indians  even  for  huntingpur- 
poses,  on  ac(!Ount  of  its  being  open  to  the  incursions  of  hostile  Oheyennes 
and  Arapahoes,  except  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  snow  on  the 
mountains,  bounding  it  to  the  east,  prevents  their  getting  to  it.  At  any 
other  season  of  the  year  both  whites  and  Indians  consider  any  part  of 
the  reservation  dangerous,  and  in  moving  about  they  always  go  armed, 
and  usually  only  in  parties  large  enough  for  protection. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  hostile  bands  of  Arapahoes, 
and  white  and  Mexican  allies,  to  come  into  the  valleys  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  many  of  the  Indians  (and  whites)  have  been  killed,  and  many 
horses  carried  a\Cay.  By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  the  Indians  are 
guaranteed  protection;  this  has  never  been  afforded  them,  and,  for  their 
own  protection,  each  spring  the  Shoshones  have  moved  down  into  Utah 
and  over  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Green  River.  At  these  points 
they  come  into  contact  with  many  of  the  worst  class  of  white  men,  by 
whom  they  are  supplied  with  whisky,  and  the  result  of  each  trip  is 
demoralizing. 

The  reservation,  although  called  that  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Indians,  is  only  intended  for  the  Shoshones.  They  occupy  it  to  the 
number  of  about  one  thousand.  The  annuity  goods  for  the  Bannocks, 
who  are  assigned  to  Fort  Hall  (Idaho)  reservation,  are  sent  here  for 
distribution.  Until  the  present  season  no  eftbrt  has  been  made  to  induce 
the  Shoshones  to  farm  or  settle  down  to  the  pursuits  of  civilization.  The 
danger  of  remaining  on  the  reservation,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  part 
of  their  subsistence,  and  their  incursions  south,  with  other  causes,  have 
effectually  prevented  anything  being  accomplished.  Means  have  been 
provided  assuring  their  subsistence  at  least  during  the  winter,  and  some 
three  hundred  acres  have  been  fenced  and  broken,  with  the  intention  of 
inducing  as  many  Indians  as  are  willing  to  begin  farming.  The  urgent 
need  is  houses  for  such  as  are  willing  to  abandon  their  wandering  life, 
and  the  Indians  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  by  the  for- 
mer treaty  (Bridger)  they  w^ere  to  have  houses  built  for  them,  and  they 
say  the  former  agents  promised  to  build  them  for  them. 

The  agency  buildings  are  badly  located,  being  several  miles  from  any 
wood  for  fuel,  or  timber  for  building  purposes,  and  as  the  Indians  pos- 
sess no  means  of  carrying  wood  except  on  their  j)onies,  this  is  a  serious 
objection.  The  buildings,  seven  in  number,  (as  provided  by  the  treaty,) 
and  in  addition  a  block-house,  school-house,  warehouse,  and  mill,  are 
comfortable,  and  are  pleasantly  located.  The  farm  has  produced  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  and  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  The  em- 
ployes consist  of  the  agent,  physician,  teacher,  farmer,  carpenter,  black- 
smith, engineer,  miUer,  two  interpreters,  and  three  laborers.  These 
employes  are  paid  by  the  year,  although  for  about  six  months  in  the 
year  all  the  Indians  are  aw  ay.  The  physician  employed  is  the  regular 
army  surgeon  at  Camp  Brown.  Tw  o  interpreters  are  employed  at  $500 
per  year  each,  representing  difterent  tribes,  (Shoshone  and  Bannack,) 
yet  both  tribes  speak  the  Shoshone  dialect. 

The  flour-mill,  saw^-mill,  and  shingle-machine  have  just  been  finished, 
and  are  ready  for  operation. 

The  school,  owing  to  various  causes,  has  so  far  been  a  failure,  and  none 
of  the  Indians  have  received  any  benefit  from  it. 

In  the  issue  of  provisions  (which  we  saw)  Doctor  Irwin's  system  was 
the  best  we  have  seen  anywhere.    An  accurate  census  of  each  te^e  (one 
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hundred  and  eighteen  in  number)  was  taken,  and  a  record  kept  in  the 
books  of  the  office.  Each  texye  was  numbered,  and  a  metal  check,  with 
a  corresponding  number,  was  given  its  inmates.  This  check  was  pre- 
sented each  issue- day,  and  its  number  called  for  the  issue  of  rations 
corresponding  in  amount  with  the  number  occupying  the  tepe.  The 
census  taken  showed  the  number  of  men  and  boys  over  six  years,  330 ; 
women  and  girls  over  six  years,  336 ;  children  under  six,  130 ;  total  896. 
The  amount  of  issue  for  ten  days  was  6,516  pounds  of  flour,  and  about 
an  equal  amount  of  beef.  The  issue  of  the  beef  was  not  so  systematic. 
The  beeves  w  ere  killed  and  then  given  to  the  Indians  to  divide  as  they 
saw  proper. 

After  the  council  with  the  Indians  Mr.  Brunot  had  a  conversation  with 
Washakie,  the  chief. 

CONVERSATION  WITH  WASH-A-KEE. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Did  you  like  the  agent  when  he  first  came  here  1 

Wash-a-kie.  I  liked  him ;  he  gave  blankets  to  all. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Did  any  one  tell  you  the  agent  was  not  good  ? 

Wash-a-kie.  Many  whites  told  me  he  w  as  bad ;  once  in  a  while  one 
would  tell  me  he  was  good.  All  the  Indians  liked  him ;  he  does  not  tell 
lies ;  he  is  slow  about  things,  and  I  hke  him  for  that.  Some  whites  tried 
to  drive  him  away ;  they  sent  letters  to  Washington  saying  he  w^as  not 
good.    They  lied  about  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Men  told  me  Wash-a-kie  did  not  like  the  agent. 

Wash-a-kie.  They  bed ;  I  never  said  so. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  think  the  agent  is  a  good  man. 

Wash-a-kie.  He  has  a  good  heart. 

Mr.  Brunot.  He  has  a  straight  tongue.  When  you  want  anything 
go  to  the  agent  and  he  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  hope  you  will  help  the 
agent  to  do  what  he  wants;  it  is  for  your  good;  you  must  not  mind  the 
lies  you  hear  outside.  The  agent  w  ants  you  to  send  your  children  here 
to  school;  it  is  not  to  do  the  agent  good,  but  the  children  good.  The 
President  and  all  the  Mends  of  the  Indians  want  that.  There  are  many 
men  who  do  not  want  the  Indians'  land  or  goods ;  they  want  to  do  the 
Indians  good.  Many  bad  white  men  do  not  like  the  Indians ;  these 
people  say  they  are  only  fit  to  be  killed,  l^ow,  the  President  is  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  Indians ;  the  Indians  ought  to  try  and  help  their 
friends.  When  we  try  and  help  the  Indians,  you  ought  to  help  us  by 
trying  to  do  well.  When  you  do  not  listen  to  your  friends  then  you 
help  the  men  who  are  working  against  you.  When  the  President  has 
sent  an  agent  whom  he  thinks  a  good  man,  you  must  always  listen  to 
him.  You  told  me  you  had  three  Bannocks  here;  do  you  want  the 
other  Bannocks  to  come  and  stay  on  the  reservation  ? 

Wash-a-kie.  Ko  ;  I  do  not  want  them  here.  Some  of  them  are  mean, 
and  I  do  not  want  them  here. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Have  any  of  the  Shoshones  been  in  Utah,  below  Salt 
Lake,  this  spring  or  summer? 

Wash-a-kie.  A  few  of  the  Shoshones  were  in  Cash  Valley  this  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  any  of  them  go  down  to  the  Ute  reservation  ? 

Wash-a  KiE.  No ;  they  do  not  any  of  them  go  there. 

Mr.  Brunot.  After  this  talk  is  over  are  you  going  to  stay  here  this 
fall  ? 

Mr.  Mc Apa:ms.  They  will  do  whatever  is  asked  of  them ;  if  they  are 
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provided  for  tliey  will  stay  here,  or  if  they  are  told  to  they  will  go  off 
and  hunt. 

Wash-a-kie.  We  will  go  out  this  fall  5  we  want  to  get  some  buffalo 
meat  and  robes,  and  then  we  will  come  back  and  stay  all  winter. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Wonld  Washakie  and  his  people  want  to  have  fields 
and  stay  here  next  spring  ? 

Wash-a-kie.  I  don't  know  about  that ;  I  am  going  aw  ay  for  awhile 
this  fall  to  hnnt. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  you  want  your  people  to  learn  to  farm  ? 

Wash-a-kie.  I  would  like  to  have  houses ;  some  of  the  people  migbt 
stay  J  if  they  have  no  houses  they  have  to  move  around ;  we  are  afraid 
of  the  Sioux  ;  they  may  come  and  kill  some  of  my  boys. 

Wash-a-kie  said  that  a  party  of  eight  of  his  men  took  the  trail  of  the 
party  w  ho  killed  Heenan  and  followed  it  to  the  Sw^eetwater,  being  gone 
three  days.  He  said,  I  think  Heenan  w  as  killed  by  Indians,  and  that 
there  were  fifty  or  sixty  Indians  in  the  party.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  done  by  Arrapaho,  Cheyenne,  or  Sioux.  That  Friday,  chief  of 
the  Arrapahoes,  pretends  to  be  very  friendly  with  the  whites ;  he  goes  to 
Fort  Fetterman  and  is  the  friend  of  the  whites  until  he  gets  enough  of 
powder  and  lead  to  do  a  year,  and  then  he  goes  and  gives  it  to  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  and  they  kill  the  Shoshones  and  the  w^hites  with  it.  He  lives 
in  the  Pow^der  Eiver  country,  and  there  is  where  these  Indians  w^ho  raid  on 
this  region  come  from.  Medicine-man  stays  with  Friday  all  tlie  time. 
Mr.  McAdams  found  a  hair  lariat  near  where  Heenan  w^as  killed  that 
was  like  the  Arrapahoes  make.  Heenan  was  not  scalped,  perhaps  because 
his  hair  w  as  cut  short.  The  reason  the  Arrapahoes  come  in  every  year 
is,  may  be,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Black  Bear,  who  w  as  killed  w  ith  his 
son  and  mother-in-law,  by  the  whites,  near  the  village  of  Atlanta. 

Having  visited  several  sections  of  the  reservation  before  arranging 
for  the  ceding  of  a  portion  of  it,  Mr.  Brunot  was  satisfied  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  farming  land  was  still  left  to  provide  each  of  the  In- 
dians with  a  good  farm. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  action  of  Congress  looking  to  the  purchase 
of  a  portion  of  the  Shoshone  reservation,  and  the  probable  removal  of 
settlers  from  the  remaining  portion  of  it.  Commissioner  Brunot  met  the 
settlers,  and  they  made  the  following  statements  in  regard  to  their 
claims : 


statements  of  settlers  on  SHOSHONE  RESERVATION. 


The  following  are  those  having  claims  on  the  reservation : 

Thomas  Cosgrove,  John  L.  Parker,  Darius  Williams,  William  Evans, 
William  Boyd,  James  Eogers,  Tilford  Kutch,  and  U.  P.  Davidson. 
(The  last  two  claimants  had  been  previously  ordered  off  the  reservation.) 

William  Evans.  I  have  a  claim  on  the  reservation.  I  came  May  18, 
1868.  I  did  not  build  a- cabin  on  my  claim  until  the  next  season.  I 
helped  to  build  a  cabin  on  the  reservation,  but  not  on  my  own  claim. 
Kutch,  Davidson,  Parker,  and  myself  came  on  at  the  same  time ;  and  for 
protection  we  built  one  cabin,  and  all  lived  in  it.  We  were  tlie  first  men 
who  came  into  the  valley  to  live.  Hav^e  made  iraproveihents  from  time 
to  time  ever^ince.  I  have  fifty  acres  under  fence,  thirty-six  to  forty 
acres  broken.  I  have  a  house — no  barn,  only  temporary  poles,  which 
are  covered  every  winter  with  straw.  I  have  been  afraid  to  make  im- 
provements since  it  was  made  a  reservation.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
what  my  imx>rovements  are  worth.    They  would  have  cost  considerable 
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money  at  the  time  I  built,  as  labor  was  high  and  scarce,  as  well  as  ma- 
terial. It  was  made  a  reservation  the  same  summer  we  came  in.  We 
heard  it  in  August,  but  were  not  certain  about  it.  The  treaty  was  not 
ratified  until  January  or  February  following.  I  had  only  a  little  garden. 
It  would  cost  for  breaking  land  now  about  six  dollars  per  acre.  I  cannot 
say  how  much  it  would  cost  to  get  out  poles  and  make  a  fence.  At  the 
time  it  was  done,  it  would  have  cost  much  more  than  it  would  now.  I 
think  the  fencing  would  cost  now  five  hundred  dollars.  Have  paid 
as  high  as  eight  dollars  per  acre  for  breaking  sod.  At  other  times  had 
it  done  for  six  dollars. 

John  L.  Parker.  I  came  into  the  valley  May  IG,  1808,  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Evans  did.  I  put  up  improvements  the  same  season.  Did  it 
in  the  fall.  I  built  a  cabin  and  lis  ed  in  it.  It  had  a  cellar.  I  had  no 
land  inclosed.  I  built  a  house  and  dug  a  well.  I  was  not  able  to  plow 
my  land,  or  haul  poles,  for  want  of  a  team,  so  I  went  with  Mr.  Evans. 
I  was  going  to  break  some  land  last  fall,  but  Dr.  Irwin  advised  me 
not  to. 

Dr.  Irwin.  When  I  came  here  I  found  Mr.  Parker  with  a  good  house 
and  well.  I  found  him  ready  to  break  some  land.  I  told  him  I  would 
take  possession  of  his  land,  and  inclose  it  in  the  agency  farm;  but  it 
w^ould  not  interfere  with  his  claim.  He  would  stand  the  same  as  other 
settlers. 

Mr.  McAdams.  I  have  no  claim.    I  live  in  Mr.  Cosgrove's  house. 

Thomas  Cosgrove.  I  came  here  in  August,  1809.  I  bought  my 
place  from  Mr.  Eodwell,  who  came  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1808.  Have 
made  some  improvements  since.  Have  broken  twenty-five  acres  of  land. 
Have  forty  acres  under  fence.  Have  a  fence  made  of  pine  poles.  It  is 
not  as  good  as  the  doctor's  fence.  I  have  about  a  thousand  poles  or 
more,  and  probably  two  thousand  posts.  There  are  three  posts  to  a 
panel.  I  have  a  sod  (adobe)  house, tibout  eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  with 
poles  and  dirt  roof.  I  was  living  in  a  log-house  in  1809.  Indians  came 
in  and  killed  my  partner  and  run  off  our  stock.  I  built  a  sod-house 
then  for  better  protection. 

Darius  Williams.  I  have  been  coming  and  going  on  the  reservation 
since  the  fall  of  1808.  I  bought  my  place  from  Mr.  Sprague,  who  came 
in  June,  1808.  Bought  it  in  May,  1809.  I  have  a  stone-house,  twelve 
by  sixteen  feet.  Have  about  twenty-five  acres  broken.  I  have  had 
pretty  near  all  my  land  inclosed  at  one  time — almost  seventy  acres. 
The  Indians  burned  up  almost  one  hundred  rods  of  fence,  and  I  had  to 
cut  it  down.  I  have  almost  thirty  acres  inclosed  now.  It  is  a  spiked 
fence,  like  the  doctor's  fence.  I  threw  out  part  of  my  land  that  was 
broken,  because  I  could  not  get  posts  to  fence  it  after  the  Indians  burned 
my  fence.  I  am  sure  the  Indians  burned  it.  They  were  camped  on  my 
ground.  Kutch  told  the  Indians  where  his  fence  ended,  and  that  they 
could  burn  the  rest  if  they  wished.  Wash-a-kie  ordered  them  to  quit 
burning  the  fence,  but  they  continued  to  do  so.  I  notified  Mr.  Steven- 
son, as  Dr.  Irwin  was  absent.  The  Indians  were  told  it  was  their 
ground  and  their  fence,  and  they  had  a  right  to  do  what  they  pleased 
with  it.  They  were  told  to  burn  it.  I  never  blamed  the  Indians  for  it 
as  much  as  I  blamed  Kutch  and  Davidson,  who  told  them  to  burn  it. 

WiLLAM  Boyd.  I  came  here  in  September,  1870.  I  bought  the  place. 
It  was  improved  almost  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Evans's.  It  was  improved 
by  Mr.  Doty.  He  built  the  house.  Mr.  Marshall  bought  from  Mr.  Doty, 
and  I  bought  from  Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  a  quit-claim  deed.  There  was 
a  stone-house,  20  by  17,  8-feet  wall,  with  a  cellar  and  a  log  building,  16 
by  15,  and  20  acres  of  land  under  fence.    I  have  put  up  one  log-house 
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since,  and  have  GO  acres  under  fence  now.  There  were  but  20  acres  when 
ia^ffi      '  ^^  '''''^^  '''''^^'  cultivation.    Have  a  good  weU 

Mr.  Bkunot.  I  do  not  know  what  course  will  be  taken  in  regard  to 
settlers.  If  I  were  settled  on  the  reservation  I  would  not  make  anv 
more  improvements  until  some  decision  was  come  to  about  it. 

T...  l^^l"^  K  ^^™vl^^,^"^^^  ^  ^'^^  ^  ^^^^<^  to  hold  the  land  when  I 
bought  It,  because  I  had  a  Shoshone  wife;  but  I  have  learned  since  ttat 
I  have  no  more  right  to  hold  it  than  any  other  citizen.    I  will  be  sat^s- 

ft  JATA^  'TT^^  ""^^^  ^  expended;  or  if  I  cannot,  I  want  to  know 
It,  and  get  out,  if  I  have  to  go.  I  bought  the  place  because  it  was  im- 
proved,  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  hold  it. 

T  .^';.^^^^^^;.  ^  think  the  question  ought  to  be  settled  promptly,  and 
L  ALh  ^^ri^^"^  the  Government  could  settle  it,  except  by  requiring 
the  settlers  to  leave.  I  would  be  sorry  to  do  anything  that  would  pre- 
vent  the  settlers  from  getting  pay  for  all  their  improvements.  I  th^nk 
you  ought  to  be  paid  for  them.  It  is  my  duty,  ai  an  Indian  commas 
sioner,  to  look  into  this  affair ;  but  I  have  no  authority  to  act. 

William  Bom  We  would  be  better  satisfied  if  we  knew  whether  we 
were  to  get  anything  or  not.  vvueiuei  we 

Thomas  Cosgrove.  I  did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be  an  Indian 
reservation  when  I  came  here;  and  I  purchased  my  place  from  Mr.  Ei)d 

^nlh.!^flTitu^^^^\Y^T^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^i^  out  for  these  Indi- 
ans, Dut  that  they  would  not  live  here. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  compensation 

be  mk\   ^"^P^^^®^^^^®-    ^^^se  who  came  here  in  good  faith  ought  to 

William  Boyd.  I  thought  as  my  wife  was  a  Shoshone  I  had  a  ri^ht 
to  live  on  the  reservation;  but  I  found  I  had  not.  But  I  do  not  want 
the  Government  to  support  my  wffe,  and  if  I  am  not  entitled  to  anv- 
thing  I  want  to  know  it. 

Doctor  Irwin.  General  Augur,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  said  to  half- 
breeds  and  men  who  were  married  to  Indian  women,  '^You  ouo-ht  to 
move  on  to  the  reservation,  and  show  these  Indians  how  to  farm.^* 

Mr.  McAdams.  I  heard  General  Augur  tell  that  to  Jack  Kobinson 
at  Bridger,  and  there  were  plenty  others  who  had  Indian  families 
heard  it. 

William  Boyd.  I  came  in  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Kutch  and  Davidson's  claims  are  beside  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.   What  are  they  worth? 

Darius  WrLLiA:MS.  Kutch  has  about  30  acres,  and  Davidson  not  so 
much. 

Doctor  Irwin.  How  many  days'  work  would  it  take  to  make  the  ditch 
to  Kutch's  place? 

William  Evans.  All  that  were  here  at  that  time  helped  to  make  that 
ditch.  It  was  a  ditch  that  belonged  to  all  of  us,  and  irrigated  all  our 
gardens.  Ten  to  twelve  of  us  worked,  off  and  on,  for  two  weeks 
making  it,  probably,  fifty  or  sixty  days'  w^ork  all  told  on  the  dam  and 
ditch.  With  a  plow  and  oxen  it  would  not  take  long  to  do  it:  but  it 
was  made  with  the  pick  and  shovel. 

Jno.  L.  Parker.  We  worked  off  and  on  at  it.  Eight  or  ten  men 
worked  about  five  days  each.    Did  not  work  very  hard  at  it 

Thomas  Cosgrove.    I  did  not  work  at  it. 

William  Evans.  It  would  carry  about  1,000  inches  of  water  if  it  run 
very  full.    It  will  not  carry  that  much  now.    It  was  2  feet  on  the  bot- 
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tom  and  3  feet  on  the  top,  and  about  1^  to  2  feet  deep.    It  ought  to  carry 

about  1,000  inches.    It  is  about  a  half  mile  long. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  Kutch's 
place  ? 

William  Boyd.  His  place  and  mine  are  of  about  the  same  value. 
My  place  cost  me  $1,060,  buying  the  improvements  and  counting  what 
1  put  on  since.    They  are  both  of  about  the  same  value. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Would  you  consider  Kutch's  place  has  as  manv  im- 
provements on  it  as  William  Boyd's? 

Darius  Williams.  I  would  not  think  it  was  as  wxll  improved.  The 
leuce  was  put  up  last  spring,  and  did  not  amount  to  much. 
v^3'^^.^^  Cosgrove.  I  think  last  spring,  when  he  left,  there  was  very 
little  difference  between  them ;  if  anything,  Mr.  Bovd's  was  the  best. 
Un  Davidson's  place  the  buildings  are  better ;  but  there  is  not  so  much 
land  broken.  Davidson's  stable  is  the  largest  building  in  the  valle3\ 
outside  the  agency.  It  was  built  for  a  house,  but  never  finished.  I 
traded  the  house  to  him  for  a  horse.  It  was  much  less  than  it  was 
worth.  I  bought  it  from  Mr.  Eodwell;  but  it  was  badly  located,  and  I 
sold  it.  I  do  not  think  he  has  as  much  land  broken  by  10  or  12  acres  as 
Kutch  has,  or  as  much  under  fence. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Would  you  give  $800  for  Davidson's  improvements,  if 
you  thought  the  title  w  as  good  ?  I  mean  for  the  improvements  without 
the  land. 

Thomas  Cosgrove.  I  think  it  is  worth  $800  to  $1,000  for  the  work 
that  has  been  done.    I  would  give  $800  for  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  All  the  settlers  in  the  valley  are  here,  except  Mr.  Eod- 
gers ;  where  is  he  ? 

Doctor  Irwin.  Mr.  Kodgers  was  out  cutting  hay  and  could  not  be 
gotten. 

Thomas  Cosgrove.  Last  spring  I-  bought  a  place  because  it  was  im- 
proved, and  thought  if  it  was  right  I  could  put  in  those  improvements 
and  be  paid  for  them.  I  bought  it  from  Mr.  Espy.  He  came  in  the 
winter  of  1869.  I  thought  if  I  was  removed  I  would  get  the  value  of 
the  work  done.    I  did  not  buy  it  to  speculate. 

Mr.  Brunot.  How  many  men  are  livmg  in  Popo-Agie  Yalley  ? 

C.  C.  Williams.  Seven :  John  Carnes,  Jacob  Fry,  John  Barnum, 
Ernest  Honicher,  John  Nott,  Henry  Lovell,  C.  C.  Williams,  and  Mrs.  S. 
L.  Kichardson. 

Mr.  Brunot.  How  many  on  the  Little  Popo-Agie  ? 

C.  C.  Williams.  Four  on  the  Little  Popo-Agie,  and  one  on  the  Ked 
Canyon.  John  Murphy,  Martin  Honicher,  Joseph  Farris,  Edward 
Young,  and  a  German  man  with  Young,  on  the  Little  Popo-Agie,  and 
Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Tweed  in  the  Ked  Canyon. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  that  is  all  that  are  there. 

Left  Wind  Eiver  Yalley  agency  September  30,  arriving  at  South  Pass 
on  the  evening  of  October  1.  Stopped  in  Miner's  Delight,  (Hamilton 
City.)  Made  further  inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  killing  of 
Heenan  ;  also  as  to  the  report  current  in  the  valley  that  the  Indians  had 
shot  Johnny  Atkin's  horse  from  under  him,  on  Saturday.  Learned  that 
the  horse  was  shot  by  two  white  men  in  day-light,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  (Atkins)  thought,  of  robbery.  The  most  trivial  circumstances,  and 
all  the  misdeeds  of  whites,  are  attributed  to  hostile  Indians,  although 
there  are  probably  none  within  a  hundred  miles ;  and  thus  a  feverish 
state  of  excitement  is  kept  up. 

In  answer  to  the  queries  of  persons  in  all  of  these  towns,  as  to  what 
was  the  prospect  at  the  reservation,  Mr.  Brunot  explained  the  provisions 
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of  the  articles  of  convention,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  part  in 
which,  while  the  settlers  now  in  the  valley  are  permitted  to  remain,  the 
Government  binds  itself  not  to  permit  any  more  to  go  upon  the  reser- 
vation until  after  Congress  has  ratified  the  articles  of  convention. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  stock  in  this  section  could  be 
driven  on  the  reservation  to  winter,  Mr.  Brunot  said  that  he  did  not 
wish  in  anything  to  interfere  with  the  details  of  agency  matters,  or  with 
anything  that  came  under  the  supervision  of  Doctor  Irwin  as  agent, 
and  that  while  it  was  certain  he  (Doctor  Irwin)  would  not  permit  large 
herds  of  stock  to  be  driven  in  from  other  places  to  be  wintered  on  the 
reservation,  yet  he  (Mr.  Brunot)  thought  it  probable  that  if  the  milch- 
cows,  oxen,  and  work -horses  now  in  the  neighborhood  were  driven  in, 
and  an^angements  made  with  parties  now  there  to  winter  it,  that  Doctor 
Irwin  would  not  object.  Mr.  Brunot  said  he  knew  that  Doctor  Irwin 
would  not  let  herders  or  other  new  men  go  upon  the  reservation,  pending 
the  action  of  Congress. 

Arrived  at  South  Pass  on  Tuesday  evening.  On  Wednesday  morning 
left  for  Corinne,  arriving  Thursday  evening,  October  3.  Leaving  the 
same  evening,  arrived  at  Pittsburgh  October  7,  1872. 

FELIX  E.  BEUNOT, 
Commissioner, 

TnoiMAS  K.  Cree,  Secretary, 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0¥  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fehruary  !^,  IJMir). 

Mr.  Wak'KEN  introduced  the  follow  in<jf  ])ill;  wliich  was  read  twice  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


A  BILL 


To  ratify  and  amend  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  residing  on 
the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  and  to  make  appropriations  for  carrying  the 
f     same  into  effect. 

Whereas  James  McLaughlin,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  did 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
make  and  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  belonging  on  the  Shoshone  or 
Wind  River  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which 
said  agreement  is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows : 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  on  thi^  twenty- 
first  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  by  and  l)etw  een 
James  McLaughlin,  United  States  Indian  Inspector,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
tribes  of  Indians  belonging  on  the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  witnesseth  : 

AuTiOLK  I.  The  said  Indians  belonging  on  (he  Shoshone 
or  Wind  River  Keservatiun,  Wyoming,  for  the  consideration 
hereinal'ter  iiaiiuMl,  do  hereby  cede,  grant,  and  relinquish  to 
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the  United  States,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  which  they 
may  have  to  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the  said  reserva- 
tion, except  the  lands  within  and  bounded  by  the  following 
described  lines:  Beginning  in  the  midchannel  of  the  Big 
Wind  Biver  at  a  point  where  said  stream  crosses  the  western 
boiuhhiry  of  the  said  reservation;  thence  in  a  southeasterly 
(lirection  following  the  midchannel  of  the  P)ig  Wind  Biver 
to  its  conjunction  with  the  Little  Wind  or  Big  Popo-Agie 
Biver,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  township  one  south, 
range  four  east;  thence  up  the  midchannel  of  the  said  Big 
Popo-Agie  Biver  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  said  Big  Popo-Agie  Biver;  thence  up 
the  midchannel  of  said  North  Fork  of  the  Big  Popo-Agie  Biver 
to  its  intersection  with  the  southern  boundary  of  the  said 
reservation,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  twenty-one, 
township  two  south,  range  one  west;  thence  due  west  along 
the  said  southern  boundary  of  the  said  reservation  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  same ;  thence  north  along  the  w^est- 
ern  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning: 
Provided,  That  any  individual  Indian,  a  member  of  the  Sho- 
shone or  Arapahoe  tribes,  who  has,  under  existing  laws  or 
treaty  stipulations,  selected  a  tract  of  land  within  the  portion 
of  said  reservation  hereby  ceded,  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
the  same  allotted  and  confirmed  to  him  or  her,  and  any  Indian 
who  has  made  or  received  an  allotment  of  land  within  the 
ceded  territory  shall  have  the  right  to  surrender  such  allot- 
ment  and  select  other  lands  within  the  diminished  reserve  in 
lieu  thereof  at  any  time  before  the  lands  hereby  ceded  shall 
be  opened  for  entry. 

AimciiE  11.  In  consideration  of  the  lands  ceded,  granted, 
relinquished,  and  conveyed  by  Article  I  of  this  agreement,  the 
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United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  dispose  of  the  same  as 
hereinafter  provided  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead, 
town-site,  coal,  and  mineral  land  laws,  or  by  sale  for  cash  as 
hereinafter  provided  at  the  following  prices  per  acre:  All 
lands  entered  under  the  homestead  law  within  two  years  after 
the  same  shall  be  opened  for  entry  shall  be  i)aid  for  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  after  the  expiration  of  , 
this  period,  two  years,  all  lands  entered  under  the  homestead 
law,  within  three  years  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre ;  that  all  homestead 
entrymen  who  shall  make  entry  of  the  lands  herein  ceded, 
within  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  same  to  entry, shall  pay 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  the  land  embraced  in  tluMr 
entry,  and  for  all  of  the  said  lands  thereafter  (Mitered  under 
the  homestead  law,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  shall  be  paid;  payment  in  all  cases  to  be  made 
as  follows :  Fifty  cents  per  acre  at  the  time  of  making  entry 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  each  year  thereafter  until  the 
price  per  acre  hereinbefore  provided  shall  have  been  fully 
paid;  that  lands  entered  under  the  town-site,  coal  and  mineral 
land  laws"  shall  be  paid  for  in  an  amount  and  manner  as  pro- 
vided by  said  laws;  and  in  case  any  entrymen  fails  to  make 
the  payments  herein  provided  for  or  any  of  them,  within  the 
time  stated,  all  rights  of  the  said  entryman  to  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  his  or  her  entry  shall  at  once  cease  and  any  payments 
therebefore  made  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  entry  shall  be 
forfeited  and  canceled,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  in  his  discretion,  and  for  good  cause,  excuse  for  not 
exceeding    six    months,   the    said   failure,    application    for 
which   must  be   made   by   the   settler   on   or    before    the 
date  of  the  payment  which  would  bring  him  or  her  in  de- 
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fault,  and  all  lands  except  mineral  and  coal  lands  herein 
ceded,  remaining  undisposed  of  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  opening  of  said  lands  to  entry,  shall  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  at  not  less  than  one  dollar  per 
acre  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  any  lands  remaining 
unsold  eight  years  after  the  said  lands  shall  have  been 
opened  to  entry  may  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash 
without  regard  to  the  above  minimum  hmit  of  price ;  that 
lands  disposed  of  under  the  town-site,  coal,  and  mineral  land 
laws  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  prices  provided  for  by  law,  and 
the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  the  said  Indians  the  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  sales  of  said  lands,  and  also  to  pay 
the  said  Indians  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre  for  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  or  an  equivalent 
of  two  sections  in  each  township  of  the  ceded  lands,  the 
amounts  so  realized  to  be  paid  to  and  expended  for  said  In- 
dians in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Aeticle  III.  It  is  further  agreed  that  of  the  ftmount  to 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  as  stipulated  in  article 
II  of  this  agreement,  the  snm  of  eighty-five  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  devoted  to  making  a  per  capita  payment  to  the  said 
Indians  of  fifty  dollars  each  in  cash  within  sixty  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  ceded  lands  to  settlement,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  such  sum  shall  be  available,  which  per  capita  pay- 
ment shall  be  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  sections  sixteen 
and  thirty-six  or  an  equivalent  of  two  sections  in  each  town- 
ship within  the  ceded  territory,  and  which  sections  are  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre :  And  provided  further,  That  upon 
the  completion  of  the  said  fifty  dollars  per  capita  payment, 


any  balance  remaining  in  the  said  fund  of  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars,  shall  at  once  become  available  and  shall  be  devoted 
to  surveying,  platting,  making  of  maps,  payment  of  the  fees, 
and  the  performance  of  such  acts  as  are  required  by  the 
statutes  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  securing  water  rights 
from  said  State  for  the  irrigation  of  such  lands  as  shall  remain 
the  property  of  said  Indians,  whether  located  within  the  terri- 
tory intended  to  be  ceded  by  this  agreement  or  within  the 
diminished  reserve. 

Article  IV.  It  is  further  agreed  that  of  the  moneys  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  said  lands  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  ma}?^  be  neces- 
sary, shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  construction  and  extension  of  an  irriga- 
tion system  within  the  diminished  reservation  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  lands  of  the  said  Indians:  Provided,  That  in  the  eni- 
ployment  of  persons  for  the  construction,  enlargement,  repair 
and  management  of  such  irrigation  system,  members  of  the 
said  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  shall  be  employed  where- 
ever  practicable. 

Article  V.  It  is  agreed  that  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  ceded  lands  shall 
be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  the  purchase  of  live  stock  for  issue  to  said  Indians, 
to  be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  among  the  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation. 

Article  VI.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  said 
ceded  lands  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  school  fund,  the  principal 
and  interest  on  which  at  four  per  centum  per  annum  shall  be 
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expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  maintenance  of  schools 
on  the  diminished  reservation,  which  schools  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Article  VII.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  the  moneys 
received  in  payment  for  the  lands  hereby  ceded  and  relin- 
quished, not  set  aside  as  required  for  the  various  specific 
purposes  and  uses  herein  provided  for,  shall  constitute  a 
general  welfare  and  improvement  fund,  the  interest  on 
which  at  four  per  centum  per  annum  shall  l)e  annually 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Indians ;  the  same  to  be  expended 
for  such  purposes  and  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as 
the  Indians  in  council  may  decide  upon  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  approve:  Provided,  however,  That  a  reason- 
able amount  of  the  principal  of  said  fund  may  also  be 
expended  each  year  for  the  erection,  repair  and  maintenance 
of  bridges  needed  on  the  reservation,  in  the  subsistence  of 
indigent  and  infirm  persons  belonging  on  the  reservation,  or 
for  such  other  purposes  for  the  comfort,  benefit,  improvement, 
or  education  of  said  Indians  as  the  Indians  in  council  may 
direct  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approve.  And  it  is 
further  agreed  that  an  accounting  shall  be  made  to  said  In- 
dians in  the  month  of  July  in  each  year  until  the  lands  are 
fully  paid  for,  and  the  funds  hereinbefore  referred  to  shall, 
for  the  period  of  ten  years  after  the  opening  of  the  lands 
herein  ceded  to  settlement,  be  used  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  herein  provided,  and  the  future  disposition  of  the 
balance  of  said  funds  remaining  on  hand  shall  then  be  the 
subject  of  iurther  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  said  Indians. 


Aeticle  VIII.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  proceeds 
received  from  the  sales  of  said  lands,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  paid  to  the  Indians  belonging  on  the 
Shoshone  or  Wind  lliver  Ileservation,  or  expended  on  their 
account  only  as  provided  in  this  agreement. 

Airncjjo  IX.  It  is  understood  that  nothing  in  this  aaTee- 
merit  contained  shall  in  any  manner  bind  the  United  States 
to  purchase  any  portion  of  the  land  herein  described,  except 
sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  or  the  equivalent  in  each  town- 
ship or  to  dispose  of  said  land  except  as  provided  herein,  or 
to  guarantee  to  find  purchasers  for  said  land  or  any  portion 
thereof,  it  being  the  understanding  that  the  United  States 
shall  act  as  trustee  for  said  Indians  to  dispose  of  said  lands 
and  to  expend  for  said  Indians  and  pay  over  to  them  the  pro- 
ceeds received  from  the  sale  thereof  only  as  received,  as 
herein  provided. 

Aeticle  X.  It  is  further  understood  that  nothing  in  this 
agreement  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  said  Indians  of 
the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyoming,  of  any 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  existing  treaties 
or  agreements,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement. 

Aeticle  XI.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  when  signed  by  U.  S.  Indian  Inspector  James  Mc- 
Laughlin and  by  a  majority  of  the  male  adult  Indians  parties 
hereto,  and  when  accepted  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  James  McLaughlin,  U.  S. 


8 

Indian  Inspector,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
male  adult  Indians  belonffinij  on  the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation,  Wyoming,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  at  the  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  this  twenty-first 
day  of  April,  A.  D.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

James  MoLAUGHLm,     [seal.] 
U.  S.  Indian  Inspector. 


No. 

Name. 

Age. 

48 

48 

Mark. 

Tribe. 

1 
2 

George  Terry 

Myron  Hunt 

(And  280  more  In- 
dian signatures.) 

X 

Shoshone  (Seal). 
«       (Seal). 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
agreement  was  fully  explained  by  us  in  open  council  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo- 
ming; that  it  was  fully  understood  by  them  before  signing,  and 
that  the  agreement  was  duly  executed  and  signed  by  282  of 

said  Indians. 

Charles  Lahoe, 

Shoshone  Interpreter. 
Michael  Mansoi^, 
Arapahoe  Interpreter. 
Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming, 

April  22,  1904. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  witnessed 
the  signatures  of  James  McLaughlin,  U.  S.  Indian  Inspector, 
and  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  (282)  Indians  of  the 


i 


1 


Shoshone   or  Wind  River   Reservation,   Wyoming,  to  the 
foregoing  agreement. 

John  Roberts, 
Missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church  on  the  Reservation. 
John  S.  Churchv^ard, 
Assistant  Clerk,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. 
Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming, 

April  22nd,  1904. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  total  number  of  male  adult 
Indians,  over  eighteen  (18)  years  of  age,  belonging  on  the 
Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyoming,  is  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  (484),  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  (282)  have  signed  the  foregoing  agreement. 

H.  E.  Wadsworth, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming, 

April  22nd,  1904. 
Therefore 

lie  it  enacted  />//  the  Senate  a)i(l  Hon.se  of  liepresenta- 


2  tives  of  the  (hitted  States  of  A  nierlca  in  ConffVe-ss  a.s.seni/j/ed, 

3  That  the  said  agreement  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted, 

4  ratified,  and  confirmed,  except  as  to  Articles  II,  III,  and  IX, 

5  which  are  amended  and  modified  as  follows,  and  as  amended 

6  and  modified  are  accepted,  ratified  and  confirmed: 

7  Article  II.  In  consideration  of  the  lands  ceded,  granted, 

8  rehnquished,  and  conveyed  by  Article  I  of  this  agreement, 

9  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  dispose  of  the  same, 

10  as  hereinafter  provided,  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead, 

S.  7043 2 


10 


11 


1 

2 
3 

4 

D 

6 
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town-site,  coal  and  mineral  land  laws,  or  by  sale  for  cash,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  at  the  following  prices  per  acre:  All 
lands  entered  under  the  homestead  law  within  two  years 
after  the  same  shall  be  opened  for  entry  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  after  the  expi- 
ration  of  this  period,  two  years,  all  lands  entered  under  the 
homestead  law  within  three  years  therefrom  shall  be  paid 

8  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre; 

9  that  all  homestead  entrymen  who  shall  make  entry  of  the 
10    lands  herein  ceded  within  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the 

same  to  entry  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre 
for  the  land  embraced  in  their  entry,  and  for  all  of  the  said 
lands  thereafter  entered  under  the  honaestead  law  the  sura  of 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  shall  be  paid ;  pay- 
15     raent  in  all  cases  to  be  made  as  follows:  Fifty  cents  per  acre 
at  the  time  of  making  entry  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre 
each  year  thereafter  until  the  price  per  acre  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided shall  have  been  fully  paid ;  that  lands  entered  under  the 
town-site,  coal  and  mineral  land  laws  shall  be  paid  for  in  an 
amount  and  manner  as  provided  by  said  laws ;  and  in  case  any 
entryman  fails  to  make  the  payments  herein  provided  for,  or 
any  of  them,  within  the  time  stated,  all  rights  of  the  said 
entryman  to  the  lands  covered  by  his  or  her  entry  shall 
at  once  cease  and   any  payments  therebefore  made  shall 
25     be  forfeited  and   the  entry  shall  be  held   for  cancellation 
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12 
13 
14 


one 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


4 
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and  canceled,  and  all  lands,  except  mhieral  and  coal  lands 
herein   ceded,   remaining  undisposed  of  at  the   expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  opening  of  said  lands  to  entry  shall  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  at  not  less  than  one  dollar 
per  acre,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided,  That  any  lands  remain- 
ing unsold  eight  years  after  the  said  lands  shall  have  been 
opened  to  entry  may  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash 
without  regard  to  the  above  minimum  fimit  of  price ;  that 
lands  disposed  of  under  the  town-site,  coal  and  mineral  land 
laws  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  prices  provided  for  by  law,  and 
the  United  Bates  agrees  to  pay  the  said  Indians  the  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sales  of  said  lands,  the  amount  so  reahzed 

14  to  be  paid  to  and  expended  for  said  Indians  in  the  manner 

15  hereinafter  provided. 
Aetiole  III.  It  is  further  agreed  that  of  the  amount  to 

17  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  as  stipulated  in  Article 

18  II  of  this  agreement,  the  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  dollars 

19  shall  be  devoted  to  making  a  per  capita  payment  to  the  said 

20  Indians  of  fifty  dollars  each  in  cash  within  sixty  days  after 

21  the  opening  of  the  ceded  lands  to  settlement,  or  as  soon  there- 

22  after  as  such  sum  shall  be  available:  And  provided  further, 

23  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  said  fifty  dollars  per  capita 

24  payment  any  balance  remaining  in  the  said  fund  of  eighty- 

25  five  thousand  dollars  shall  at  once  become  available  and  shall 
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16 


12 

1  be  devoted  to  surveying,  platting,  making  of  maps,  payment 

2  of  the  fees,  and  the  performance  of  such  acts  as  are  required 

3  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  securing  water 

4  rights  from  said  State  for  the  irrigation  of  such  lands  as  shall 

5  remain  the  property  of  said  Indians,  whether  located  within 

6  the  territory  intended  to  be  ceded  by  this  agreement  or  within 

7  the  diminished  reserve: 


<«     • 


8 


17 


Aeticle  IX.  It  is  understood  that  nothing  in  this  agree- 


9  ment  contained  shall  in  any  manner  bind  the  United  States  to 

10  purchase  any  portion  of  the  lands  herein  described  or  to  dis- 

11  pose  of  said  lands  except  as  provided  herein,  or  to  guarantee 

12  to  find  purchasers  for  said  lands  or  any  portion  thereof,  it 

13  beuig  the  understanding  that  the  United  States  shall  act  as 

14  trustee  for  said  Indians  to  dispose  of  said  lands  and  to  expend 

15  for  said  Indians  and  pay  over  to  them  the  proceeds  received 

1 6  from  the  sale  thereof  only  as  received,  as  herein  provided. 


Sec.  2.  That  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  under 


18  the  said  a^eement  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  provisions 

19  of  the  homestead,  town-site,  coal  and  mineral  land  laws  of 

20  the  United  States  and  shall  be  opened  to  settlement  and  entry 

21  by  proclamation  of  the   President  of  the  United   States  on 

22  June  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  which  proclamation 

23  shall  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  these  lands  may  be  set- 

24  tied  upon,  occupied,  and  entered  by  persons  entitled  to  make 

25  entry  thereof,  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  upon, 


I        ( 


13 

1  occupy,  and  enter  said  lands  except  as  prescribed  in  said  proc- 

2  lamation  until  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  time 

3  when  the  same  are  opened  to  settlement  and  entry,  and  the 

4  rights  of  honorably  discharged  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of 

5  the  late  civil  and  of  the  Spanish  wars,  as  defined  and  de- 

6  scribed  in  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty- 

7  three  hundred  and  five  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United 

8  States  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  first,  nineteen  hun- 

9  dred  and  one,  shall  not  be  abridged. 
All  homestead  entry  men  who  shall  make  entry  of  the 


10 


1 1  lands  herein  ceded  within  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the 

12  same  to  entry  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for 

13  the  land  embraced  in  their  entry,  and  for  all  of  the  said  lands 

14  thereafter  entered  under  the  homestead  law  the  sum  of  one 

15  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  shall  be  paid,  payment 

16  in  all  cases  to  be  made  as  follows :     Fifty  cents  per  acre  at  the 

17  time  of  making  entry  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  each 

18  year  thereafter  until  the  price  per  acre  hereinbefore  provided 

19  shall  have  been  fully  paid.     Upon  all  entries  the  usual  fees 

20  and  commissions  shall  be  paid  as  provided  for  in  homestead 

21  entries  on  lands  the  price  of  which  is  one  dollar  and  twenty- 

22  five  cents  per  acre.     Lands  entered  under  the  town-site,  coal, 

« 

23  and  mineral  land  laws  shall  be  paid  for  in  amount  and  manner 

24  as  provided  by  said  laws.     Notice  of  location  of  all  mineral 

25  entries  shall  be  filed  in  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  in 


15 


14 


1  which    the   lands    covered    hy   the   location   are  situated, 

2  and  unless  entry  and  payment  shall  be  made  within  three 

3  years  from  the  date  of  location  all  rights  thereunder  shall 

4  cease;  and  in  case  any  entryman  fails  to  make  the  payments 

5  herein  provided  for,  or  any  of  them,  within  the  time  stated, 

6  all  rights  of  the  said  entryman  to  the  lands  covered  by  his  or 

7  her  entry  shall  cease,  and  any  payments  therebefore  made 

8  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  entry  shall  be  held  for  cancellation 

9  and  canceled;  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  home- 

10  stead  settlers  from   commuting  their  entries  under  section 

11  twenty-three  hundred  and  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 

12  the  United  States  by  paying  for  the  land  entered  the  price 

13  fixed  herein;  that  all  lands,  except  mineral  and  coal  lands, 
herein  ceded  remaining  undisposed  of  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  opening  of  said  lands  to  entry  shall  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  cash  at  not  less  than  one  dollar  per 
acre  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
tary of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  any  lands  remaining 
unsold  eight  years  after  the  said  lands  shall  have  been  opened 
to  entry  may  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  without 
regard  to  the  above  minimum  limit  of  price. 

% 

Sec.  3.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 

money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  othei-wise 

appropriated,  the   sum  of  eighty-five   thousand   dollars  to 

25     make  the  per  capita  payment  provided  in  article  three  of  the 
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1  agreement  herein  ratified,  the  same  to  be  reimbursed  from 

2  the  first  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  herein 

3  ceded  and  relinquished.    And  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand 

4  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 

5  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

6  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  same  to  be  reimbursed 

7  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  for  the  survey  and 

8  field  and  office  examination  of  the  unsurveyed  portion  of  the 

9  ceded  lands,  and  the  survey  and  marking  of  the  outboundaries 

10  of  the  diminished  reservation,  where  the  same  is  not  a  natural 

11  water  boundary;  and  the  sura  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 

12  lars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 

13  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  same  to 

14  be  reimbursed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  to 

15  be  used  in  the  construction  and  extension  of  an  irrigation 

16  system  on  the  diminished  reserve,  as  provided  in,  article  four 

17  of  the  agreement. 


^Ik^ 
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A  BILL 

To  ratify  and  amend  an  agreement  with  the 
Indians  residing  on  the  Shoshone  or  Wmd 
River  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  to  make  appropriations  for 
carr3nng  the  same  into  ett'ect. 


Bv  Mr.  WAit'REN. 


February  2,  1905.-Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Indian  Affaire. 
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52d  Congress,  i    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.     (  Ex.  J)oo. 

„ i   No.  70. 


1st  Session 


SS,  ) 


SHOSHONE  AND  ARAPAHO  INDIANS  OF  THE  SHOSHONE 

OR  WIND  RIVER  RESERVATION. 


MESSAGE 


FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TllANSMITTING 


A  commumcatton  from  the  Secretary  oftlic  Interior  suhmittinq  the  aaree- 
ment  entered  into  between  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Indians  of  the 
Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Beservation,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  the 
tommtssion  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891. 


jAis^UARY  11,  1892. -Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  connnnnica- 
tion  of  the  4th  instant,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  submitting 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Shoshone  and  Araiiaho  Indians 
of  the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Wyominff 
and  the  Commission  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  af)- 
propriation  act  of  March  3,  1891,  for  the  cession  and  relinquishment  of 
a  portion  of  their  said  reservation. 

xi  Tiyr  ^  Benj.  Harrison. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  11, 1892. 


f>., 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  4,  1892, 
The  President  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  articles  of  agreement  made  and 
entered  into  by  and  between  the  Commission  aj^pointed  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  ot 
March  3,  1891,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with 
any  Indians  for  the  surrender  of  portions  of  tlieir  respective  reserva- 
tions, and  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  occupying  the  Shoshone  or 
Wind  River  Reservation,  in  tlie  State  of  Wyoming,  and  also  copies  of 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  accompanving  said  agreement 

The  accompanying  report  of  Deceuiber  5, 1891 ,  from  tlieCommissioner 
•  ot  Indian  Atiairs  contains  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  his  re- 


^  SHOSHONE  AND  ARAPAHO  INDIANS. 

'narks  tliereon  and  liis  reeoninieudations  for  necessary  changes  and 
niodilications.  *' 

I  have  also  to  submit  lierewith  copy  of  a  communication  from  the 
honorable  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  this  Department,  to  whom 
the  papers  were  referred,  and  wlio  after  a  careful  examination  expresses 
theopniion  that  the  objections  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  agreement  as 
signed  ouglit  to  be  sustained. 

The  honorable  Assistant  Attorney- General  has  prepared  a  draft  of  a 
clause  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  ceded  lands,  which  appears  as 
section  o  ot  the  bill  herewith  inclosed .  ?  i'l'  « 

Concurring  in  the  views  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  honorable 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  and  deeming  it  proper  that  said  agree- 
ment should  be  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President,  and  with  his 
approval,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  this  matter  be  presented 
lor  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  that  body 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
'  John  W.  JS^oble, 

Secretary, 

Department  of  the  Inteeioe, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  December  5, 1891. 
Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  duplicate  copies  of 
an  agreement  entered  into  at  Fort  Washakie,  in  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming on  tlie  2d  day  of  October,  1891,  by  and  betxveen  a  commission 
appointed  under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  clause  contained  in  the  Indian 
ai)pr„pr,ation  act  approved  March  3, 1891  (26  Stat.,  1009),  to  negotiate 
with  any  Indiaus  for  the  surrender  of  portions  of  their  respective  res- 
ervations, and  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  tribes  of  Indians  occupying 
the  Shoshone  or  Wind  Kiver  Reservation  in  the  said  State 
1^   i«o?  *'''»'l«nnt  duplicate  copies  of  a  minority  report,  dated  October 
15,  1891,  by  J.  D.  Woodruff,  esq.,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  forward- 
ing the  said  agreement,  and  a  majority  report,  dated  October  20, 1891 
made  by  Messrs.  Joseph  II.  Brigham  and  Charles  H.  Merillat,  mem- 
Ders  thereof.  '  ""'"' 

The  clause  of  the  said  act  authorizing  the  negotiations  with  the  In- 
dians referred  to  is  as  follows : 

I Jfof"*)' '"  !5*  Sewetary  of  the  lutetior,  in  his  discretion,  to  neffotiate  with  anv 
Indians  for  the  surrender  of  portions  of  their  respective  reservations  aZair??/ 
mcnt  thns  negotiated  being  subjeet  to  8nbsequentratificatSrbyCono-'re"s^ fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  ^on»ress,  ntteen 

On  July  14,  1891  instructions  were  given  the  Commission  for  its 
guidance  m  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Shoshone  or  WindEiver 
Keservation  Indians  Wyoming,  for  the  surrender  of  such  porti™ 
their  reservation  as  they  might  choose  to  dispose  of,  which  instructions 
were  duly  approved  by  the  Department.  i."  luhnuctions 

t.^V^j  terms  of  the  agreement  the  said  Indians  cede  and  relinquish 
to  the  United  States,  subject  to  certain  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
right  of  indiv  dual  Indians  to  retain  "  allotments"  heSore Taken  on 
the  ceded  i)ortion  of  the  reservation,  about  1,100,000  acres  of  S  or 

Se^irlTnlW  'If  '""'"  /''•""  °»«1'-If  o^  tt'eil-  reservation  emKing 
nearly  all  of  the  same  lying  north  of  the  Big  Wind  Rivor  to4thOT 
with  a  .s  rip  on  the  eastern  side  thereof,  and  leaving  the  diSiS 
reservation  with  natural  boundaries  as  far  as  practicable      ''""'"'^''^ 
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The  compensation  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  cession  as  above  indi- , 
cated  is  $000,000,  or  a  little  more  than  50  cents  per  acre,  and  the  terms 
agreed  upon  are  as  follows:  $50,000  t(»  be  paid  within  sixty  days  after 
the  ratification  of  the  agreement,  per  capita  in  cash,  to  the  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  said  reservation;  the  remaining  $550,000  to  be  set  aside 
as  four  separate  funds,  namely,  a  cattle  fund  of  $170,000,  an  irrigation 
fund  of  $80,000,  a  general- welfare  fund  of  $250,000,  and  a  school  fund 
of  $50,000.  The  interest  on  each  fund  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  paid  annually 
for  the  period  of  eight  years,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  "present 
treaty"  with  the  Shoshones,  when  the  further  disposition  of  the  said 
funds  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
said  Indians.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  United  States  shall  pay 
$100  each  quarter  to  Washakie,  the  head  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Five  sections  of  land  in  proximity  to  the  present  site  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment industrial  school  building  are  reserved  to  the  United  States 
and  set  apart  for  the  i>urpose  of  instructing  the  Indians  in  agriculturiB. 
and  stock-raising,  and  for  certain  other  uses  of  an  educational  charac- 
ter, as  the  Government  may  deem  best  foi?  the  welfare  of  the  Indians, 
with  the  provision  that  the  said  five  sections  of  land  shall  be  surveyed 
and  set  apart  as  Indian  industrial  school  lands  at  as  early  a  date  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  find  practicable,  and  that  no  Indian  or 
other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  upon  the  same.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  any  individual  member  of  the  Shoshone  or  Arapahoe  tribes^ 
of  Indians,  who  has,  under  existing  laws  or  treaty  stipulations,  settled 
on  a  tract  of  land  which  falls  within  the  ceded  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion, shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  him  or  her  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1891.  (A  list  of  such  persons  is 
contained  in  the  agreement). 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  a  gar- 
rison by  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  reserved 
by  the  Indians  upon  certain  terms  and  conditicms  hereinatter  set  forth, 
and  that  i;he  public  highways  of  the  diminished  reserve  shall  be  open  to 
free  and  unobstructed  travel.  It  is  further  provided  that  one  section 
of  land  embracing  within  its  limits  the  Owl  Creek  hot  springs  shall  be 
reserved  from  settlement  and  forever  dedicated  to  the  public,  under 
certain  con<litions  and  restiictions  hereafter  explained.  The  out-bound- 
aries of  the  diminished  reservation  not  already  sufficiently  marked  by 
natural  boundaries  are  to  be  surveyed  as  soon  as  i)racticable,  and 
definitely  marked  by  permanent  monuments. 

The  agreement  is  signed  by  Messrs.  Brigham  and  Merillat,  but  the 
name  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Woodruff,  does  not  ap- 
I)ear  thereon. 

Messrs.  Brigham  and  Merillat,  in  their,  report  dated  October  20, 1891, 
state  that  the  Commission  in  its  negotiations  endeavored,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  secure  a  cession  of  the  lands  not  likely  to  be  used  by  the  In- 
dians for  years  to  come;  that  they  believe  the  agreement  as  negotiated 
is  fair  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Indians;  that  in  forming 
its  scheme  for  the  disposition  of  the  money  to  be  paid  the  Indians,  the 
Commission  sought  to  provide  a  means  of  livelihood  for  a  i^art  of  the 
members  of  the  two  tribes,  and  to  assist  and  encourage  others  in  pur- 
suits which  would  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  without  further 
assistance  from  the  Government,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  provided 
that  only  the  interest  on  the  funds  created  by  the  agreement  should  be 
used  annually;  and  as  the  "  present  treaty  with  the  Shoshones,"  under 
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X^hich  they  receive  rations  and  clothing  from  the  Government,  will  ex- 
pire in  eight  years,  the  Commission  provided  that  at  that  time  the  dis- 
position of  the  moneys  paid  the  Indians  for  the  land  ceded  by  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  a  further  agreement    between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians.    They  also  state  that  according   to  the  in- 
structions given  the  Commission,  the  number  of  Indians  of  the  two 
tribes,  as  per  the  census  of  1890,  was  placed  at  1,732,  the  number  of 
males  of  18  years  of  age  or  over  being  393  j  that  283  of  this  latter  num- 
ber signed  the  treaty,  a  majority  of  the  males  18  years  of  age  or  over 
ha  ving  been  secured ;  that  not  an  Indian  refused  to  sign  the  agreement, 
but  that  bad  roads  and  the  absence  from  the  reservation  of  many  In- 
dians, especially  the  Shoshones,  prevented  the  Commission  from  secur- 
ing the  signatures  of  all  the  members  of  the  two  tribes;  that  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  area  of  the  reservation  shows  it  to  contain  about  2,000  000 
acres ;  that  the  Indians  ceded  about  1,100,000  acres  of  laud,  or  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  reservation;  that  much  of  the  reservation  is  still 
unsurveyed,  and  that  until  a  survey  is  executed  and  the  opening  of  the 
lands  gives  an  inducement  for  capital  to  venture  therein,  it  can  not  be 
stated  with  certainty  how  much  of  the  ceded  lands  can  be  irrigated  and 
drained  and  turned  into  farms;  that  the  streams  on  the  reservation  are 
rapid-running,  with  a  fall  frecjuently  of  80  feet  to  the  mile;  that  there 
are  large  ^'benches"  not  far  from  some  of  these  streams,  which  it  is 
alleged  can  be  made  susceptible  of  high  cultivation  by  means  of  ditches 
that  can  be  construc^ted  at  a  reasonable  cost;  that  the  quantity  of  land 
which  maybe  opened  up  to  agricultural  settlement  in  this  way  is  estimated 
by  individuals  well  acquainted  with  the  reservation  at  from  100,000  to 
150,000  acres;  that  along  the  streams  there  is  in  addition  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  bottom  land;  that  some  of  the  Indians  and  half  breed 
members  of  the  tribe  have  already  located  thereon;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ceded  lands  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  are  well 
adapted  to  stock  and  sheep  raising;  that  coal  and  oil  are  found  on  the 
ceded  portion  of  the  reservation,  and  that  there  are  also  indications  of 
the  presence  of  more  valuable  minerals;  that  the  lands  which  the  Indi- 
ans propose  to  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  are  not  now 
used,  nor  would  they  be  likely  to  be  soon  used,  by  them,  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  by  Congress  to  ratify  this  agreement;  that  tlie  character  of 
these  lands,  except  the  bottom  lands  on  which  a  few  Indians  have  loca- 
tions, is  such  that  the  members  of  the  two  tribes  with  their  exceedino-ly 
limited  capital  and  resources  can  never  utilize  them;  that  the  Indiaiis 
as  before  indicated,  are  left  with  all  the  lands,  agricultural,  timber' 
grazing,  and  coal  lands  included,  that  they  can  possibly  use  to  advan- 
tage, in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission;  that  it  made  an  unsuccessful 
eftort  to  secure  a  strip  of  land  containing  about  60,000  acres  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  reservation;  that  the  Indians  now  use  this  tract 
only  to  a  very  slight  extent;  that  the  same  is  not  likely  in  the  future  to 
be  of  as  much  value  to  them  as  the  $100,000  additional  offered  for  the 
strip;  that  the  opening  of  this  tract,  it  is  believed,  would  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  the  country  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  section  of 
Wyoming  to  the  south  of  the  reservation  without  injury  or  detriment 
to  the  Indians;  that  the  Shoshones  reluctantly  consented  to  its  sale, 
but  that  their  chief,  Washakie,  however,  at  first  absolutelv  declined  to 
even  consider  a  proposal  for  its  sale;  that  even  after  the  Shoshones  had 
consented  to  the  sale  of  this  tract,  the  Arapahoes  refused  to  even  listen 
to  Its  sale,  pretending  that  its  cession  would  make  tlia  reservation  too 
narrow;  that  it  would  bring  whisky-sellers  and  persons  of  bad  charac- 
ter too  close  to  them,  thereby  causing  trouble;  and  that  the  Popo  Agie 
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Eiver,  which  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation, affords  a  good  natural  protection  to  the  Indians  against  cattle 
and  horses  belonging  to  persons  off  the  reservation. 

They  also  state  that  the  Arapahoes  in  council  requested  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  substation  for  the  issuance  of  rations,  which  they  claim 
the  Government  i)romised  them  some  time  ago;  that  many  of  them 
now  have  to  travel  30  miles  to  draw  their  rations,  and  have  to  cross 
streams  that  are  frequently  so  high  that  they  can  not  be  forded;  that 
these  Indians,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Arapahoe  chief.  Black  Coal, 
are  making  considerable  progress;  that  the  time  necessarily  consumed 
in  drawing  rations  is  a  serious  interruption  to  their  efforts;  that  the 
Commission  informed  the  Indians  that  Congress  had  appropriated 
$5,000  to  establish  a  subissue  station,  and  it  urges  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  putting  this  in  operation  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  and  state  that  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  maintenance  of 
two  issue  stations  on  the  reservation  would  involve  too  much  expense, 
the  situation  could  be  relieved  by  the  erection  of  several  bridges;  that 
at  times  the  Arapahoes  actually  suffer  from  want  of  food  through  their 
inability  to  reach  the  agency  to  draw  their  rations;  that  they  evince 
considerable  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  since  making  the 
agreement  have  requested  the  Commission  to  ask  the  Government  to 
establish  day  schools  in  their  vicinity,  and  as  the  cost  of  such  schools 
would  be  small,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  request  of  the 
Arapahoes  be  granted,  and  that  a  day  school  be  also  established  among 
the  Shoshones,  if  desired;  that  the  present  Government  Indian  school 
building  on  the  reservation  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  being  very 
poorly  ventilated,  and  as  the  health  of  some  of  the  Indian  pupils  attend- 
ing has  suffered  from  lack  of  pure  air,  there  is  unquestionably  a  preju- 
dice with  some  of  the  Indians  against  boarding  schools  which  would 
not  exist  against  the  day  school  asked  for. 

They  further  report  that  there  are  now  on  the  reservation  a  half  dozfen 
or  more  families  of  white  persons  who  located  thereon  before  the  coun- 
try was  set  apart  for  the  Indians;  that  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago,  soon  after  the  reservation  was  created,  the  Government  notified 
these  persons  that  the  lands  were  Indian  lands,  and  appraised  their  im- 
provements, the  settlers  agreeing  to  accept  the  amount  awarded  them 
therefor;  that  it  was  not,  however,  until  a  year  ago  that  Congress 
appropriated  the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  these  improvements ;  that 
in  the  meantime  the  settlers  have  made  further  improvements  on  their 
farms,  and  that  it  seems  to  them  (the  Commissioners)  hardly  just  that 
these  settlers  should  now  be  compelled  to  relinquish  their  homes  upon 
the  payment  of  simply  the  amount  awarded  them  sixteen  years  ago; 
that  the  Indians  request  the  removal  of  these  parties  on  the  ground  that 
their  cattle  break  into  their  fields  and  destroy  their  grain;  that  the 
farms  of  these  settlers  are  among  the  best  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try; that  they  are  located  in  proximity  to  the  proposed  industrial 
school;  that  they  can  easily  be  turned  into  the  school  farm  .which  the 
Government  proposes  to  establish  with  but  very  little  expense  for  ad- 
ditional fencing;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be 
taken  by  the  Government  as  soon  as  possible  to  determine  what  amounts 
should  be  awarded  to  settlers  for  their  improvements,  and  that  they  be 
required  to  vacate  the  reservation  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  I  have  to  state  that  it  appears  from  the 
records  of  this  office  that  on  March  10,  1875,  Hon.  W.  K.  Steele,  Dele- 
gate in  Congress,  wrote  this  office  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  referred  to, 
and  in  connection  therewith  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  submitted 
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a  petition  from  tliem  asking  for  an  appraisement  of  their  improvements, 
with  a  view  U)  obtaining  from  the  Government  payment  for  the  same. 

In  acconlanee  with  instrnetions  from  this  office,  dated  respectively 
Marcli  31,  1875,  and  January  2(>,  1870,  based  upon  this  request,  James 
Irwin,  United  States  Indian  agent,  made  and  transmitted  to  this  office 
a  tabuhir  statement  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  made  on  this 
reservation  by  William  Boyd  and  others  (ten  in  number),  which  im- 
provements were  commenced  previous  to  the  treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  by 
actual  settlement,  aggregating  Ji!l),871 .50. 

The  claims  thus  appraised  were  favorably  reported  upon  by  this 
office  May  2,  1870,  again  on  May  21, 1880,  and  also  on  February  7, 1884. 
But  the  payment  of  these  claims  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  settlers, 
and  not  at  the  request  of  this  office. 

It  was  denied  by  this  office  that  they  had  any  legal  claim  to  compen- 
sation for  their  improvements,  as  they  had  settled  upon  unsurveyed 
land  to  which  they  could  acquire  no  title  or  vested  rights  as  against 
the  United  States.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  they  had  an  equi- 
table claim  to  compensation  for  the  value  of  improvements  made  by 
them  before  the  land  was  appropriated  to  other  purposes  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  for  improvements  made  since  that  time  they  had  no 
possible  claim,  legal  or  equitable. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  they  could  legally  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  reservation  at  any  time  after  the  establishment  of  the 
same,  and  that  those  who  have  failed  to  remove  therefrom  are  still 
liable  to  sucli  action. 

4^^Ji  o^*  ^^^  Congress  approved  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.,  998),  the  sum 
ot  »$,),371.50,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  was  appropri- 
ated to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  settlers  who  in 
good  faith  made  settlement  in  the  Wind  Eiver  Valley,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory, previous  to  the  time  when  the  said  valley  was  included  in  the 
Wind  Kiver  Indian  Eeservation,  the  value  of  their  improvements  re- 
ported as  above  indicated,  with  the  provision  that  no  payment  should 
be  made  to  any  one  of  the  said  settlers  until  he  should  first  have  finally 
removed  from  said  reservation. 

On  December  17,  1889,  John  Fosher,  United  States  Indian  agent  of 
the  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  stated  by  letter  of  that  date  that  Til- 
ford  Kutch  and  K.  P.  Davidson  had  left  the  reservation,  and  that  their 
claims  should  be  allowed  without  delay.  :t^ovember  10,  1889,  the  par- 
ties last  named  were  paid  each  $1,107— the  appraised  value  of  their  re- 
spective improvements. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  10,  1891,  Agent  Fosher  stated  that  William 
Evans,  one  of  the  settlers  on  the  Shoshone  Eeservation,  had  removed 
with  his  family  from  the  same,  and  desired  to  be  paid  the  appraised  value 
of  his  improvements. 

June  19,  1891,  Agent  Fosher  was  directed  by  this  office  to  advise  Mr. 
Evans  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  establish  his  identity  as 
one  of  the  settlers  upon  the  said  reservation,  and  to  forward  to  this 
office  for  that  purpose  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two  disinterested  persons 
having  knowledge  of  all  the  fiicts  in  the  case.  IS^othing  further  has 
been  heard  from  Mr.  Evans  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

On  March  24,  1890,  this  office  directed  Agent  Fosher  to  notify  the 
seveial  settlers  ui)on  the  reservation  that  they  were  expected  to  remove 
therefrom  within  a  reasojiable  time,  and  if  they  should  refuse  or  neglect 
to  do  so  to  rej)ort  the  matter  to  this  office  for  further  instructions. 

It  seems  that  no  further  action  has  been  taken  looking  to  the  removal 
of  the  said  settlers,  and  it  appears  that  eight  of  them  are  still  unpaid 
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for  their  improvements,  and  that  seven  of  the  number  are  still  residing 
upon  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  (jhairman  of  the  Commission,  states  in  the  minority  re- 
port submitted  by  liimself  that  he  does  not  believe  the  agreement  is 
the  voice  of  the  Indians  themselves,  for  the  reason  that  from  the  begin- 
ning all  kinds  of  schemes  were  employed  to  defeat  any  agreement  pro- 
posed ;  that  the  Shoshones  were  first  led  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
getting  justice  when  the  Arapahoes  were  given  an  equal  right  to  the  whole 
reservation;  that  when  this  feeling  ^Aas  overcome  by  the  (Commission 
the  Arapahoes  were  then  taken  in  hand  by  certain  parties  and  advised 
that  the  Commission  had  bought  Washakie,  and  that  the  Arapahoes 
were  being  cheated;  that  the  best  they  (the  Arapahoes)  could  do  was 
to  stand  aside  and  hold  out  stubbornly  to  the  last,  when  the  Commission 
would  give  them  any  agreement  they  might  ask  for  rather  than  to  make 
none  at  all ;  that  all  of  those  facts  were  brought  to  his  (Mr.  Woodruft'^s) 
notice  through  indirect  channels,  but  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  their 
authenticity;  that  he  does  not  believe  the  agreement  as  made  is  just 
either  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  Indians ;  that  the  Indians  are  left 
as  now  with  too  much  land;  that  the  complaints  which  their  super- 
abundance of  land  now  gives  rise  to  will  necessarily  continue;  that  they 
propose  to  surrender  what  is  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  their 
reservation,  and  a  portion  from  which  but  little  of  their  former  trouble 
has  arisen;  that  the  part  surrendered  is  comparatively  worthless,  and 
that  the  Indians  i^ropose  to  receive  for  it  what  in  the  best  possible 
light  is  an  exorbitant  price;  that  it  is  not  just  that  the  Indians  as  re- 
cipients of  gratuities  should  be  allowed  to  dictate  as  to  what  they 
shall  receive  and  as  to  how  it  shall  be  given;  that  he  does  not  believe 
the  provisions  of  the  "•  treaty,"  if  ratified,  will  remove  the  great  causes 
for  complaints  and  dissatisfaction  now  existing  with  the  Indians  of  the 
reservation;  that  it  leaves  them  within  the  diminished  reservation  more 
land  than  they  can,  in  any  way,  possibly  use  or  control;  that  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  both  the  Indians  and  the  Grov- 
ernment  to  reduce  the  reservation  to  the  number  of  acres  estimated  in 
the  instructions  to  the  Commission — some  050,000  or  700,000  acres ;  that 
even  much  less  than  this  quantity  of  land  would  be  ample  for  all  their 
needs  and  requirements,  while  under  the  stipulations  of  this  agreement 
they  retain  at  least  1,000,000  acres  of  land  and  that  thie  proceeds  aris- 
ing from  the  cession  of  the  land  as  indicated  would,  if  properly  and 
judiciously  managed,  place  them  in  a  position  to  become  self-sustaining 
and  highly  i)rosperous. 

He  also  states  that  the  Indians  have  an  excellent  country;  that  the 
valleys  of  the  Wind  Kiver  are  unsurpassed  in  Wyoming  for  good  soil, 
excellent  water,  and  plenty  of  it;  that  timber  is  easily  obtained;  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  Indians  should  not  be  a  rich  and  prosj^er- 
ous  people,  except  for  one  thing — a  total  lack  of  ambition ;  that  Chief 
Washakie  and  his  son  Dick,  and  Norkok,  signed  the  agreement  after 
fully  an  hour's  hesitation,  being  much  of  the  time  besieged  by  parties 
interested  in  the  consummation  of  its  provisions ;  that  after  the  three 
Indians  designated,  togc^.ther  with  Black  Coal,  had  signed  tlie  agree- 
ment, the  difficulty  was  all  over  and  the  Indians  present  signed  to  the 
extent  of  seventy-nine  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes ;  that  while  he  fully 
recognizes  that  there  are  many  good  features  in  the  agreement  as  the 
same  was  (concluded,  he  does  not  think  there  is  good  enough  in  it  to 
outweigh  its  defects;  that  if  the  agreement  i^  ratified  he  thinks  the 
Indians  will  soon  see  their  error  and  ask  the  Department  for  another 
Commission  for  further  negotiations ;  that  in  forming  plans  tor  an  agree- 
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ineut  with  these  Indians  he  did  not  take  into  consideration,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  actnal  cash  vahie  to  the  Government  of  the  lands  proposed 
to  be  ceded;  that  under  the  stipuhitions  of  the  agreement,  the  Govern-* 
ment  will  acquire  title  to  from  40,000  to  50,000  acres  of  land  susceptible 
of  irrigation,  at  a  cost  varying  from  50  cents  to  $5  j)er  acre,  and  that 
perhaps  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  much  more  at  a  cost  for  iiTigation  of 
something  hke  $10  per  acre. 

REMARKS  UPON   THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  agreement  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
Indians  occupying  the  Shoshone  reservation,  cede,  convey,  transfer, 
relinquish,  and  surrender  forever  and  absolutely  to  the  United  States 
all  their  right,  title,  and  interest  of  every  kind  and  character  in  and  to 
the  lands,  and  all  water  rights  appertaining  thereto,  embraced  in  the 
following  described  tract  of  country,  lying  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
namely : 

Beginning  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Big  Wind  River  at  a  point  where  the  river 
crosses  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  reservation ;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion following  the  mid-channel  of  the  Big  Wind  River  to  a  point  known  as  the  Wood 
Flat  crossing,  thence  in  a  line  due  east  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation; 
then  beginning  where  the  hue  run  due  east  from  W^ood  Flat  crossing  intersects  the 
Big  Wind  River,  thence  in  a  line  due  south  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  ceded  portion  of  the  reservation  lies  north  and  east  of  the  line 
described.  The  diminished  reservation  embraces  much  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural land  of  the  reserve  suitable  for  allotment,  and  it  appears  from 
the  majority  report  of  the  Commission  that  it  also  embraces  available 
grazing  and  timber  lands. 

By  the  second  article  of  the  agreement  it  is  provided  that  the  consid- 
eration to  be  paid  for  the  cession,  $000,000,  is  to  bear  interest  until 
paid,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum,  but  it  is  not  stated  where 
the  money  is  to  be  deposited;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  act  ratifying 
the  agreement  should  provide  for  the  depositing  of  the  said  sum  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Article  three  of  the  agreement  stipulates  that  $170,000  shall  be  set 
apart  as  a  cattle  fund,  the  interest  on  which  at  5  per  centum  per  annum 
shall  be  annually  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  support  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
to  be  held  in  common  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
tribes  of  Indians;  that  the  Indian  agent  shall  select  an  appropriate  and 
legal  brand  for  cattle;  that  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  cattle 
delivered  at  the  agency  for  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indians  are  suit- 
ably branded  before  being  turned  upon  the  range;  that  he  shall  have 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  management  of  the  herd;  that  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  employ  all  necessary  help,  with  power  to  discharge  the  same  at 
any  time;  that  the  range  management  of  the  herd  shall  be  entrusted  to 
the  Indian  or  half-breed  member  of  either  of  the  said  tribes  whom  the 
agent  shall  have  selected  as  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  purpose, 
with  the  provision  that  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  at  any  time  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  cattle  the  agent  shall  have  the  power  to  employ  a 
well-qualified  white  man  as  foreman;  that  the  employes  under  this  fore- 
man shall  be  selected  from  the  Indian  and  half-breed  members  of  the 
tribes;  that  the  foreman  and  herder  shall  furnish  their  ow^n  ponies  and 
be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  agent,  and  paid 
out  of  the  money  available  each  year  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  cat- 
tle herd;  that  the  agent  alone  shaU  have  power  to  sell  cattle  from  said 
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herd,  under  certain  restrictions;  that  no  cattle  bearing  said  Indian  brand 
^'  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  except  for  im- 
mediate slaughter ;"  that  all  cattle  so  sold  or  transferred  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  Indian  agent  at  some  agreed-upon  corral;  that  no  claim  or  title 
of  any  individual  company  or  corporation  to  any  of  said  branded  cat- 
tle running  upon  the  open  range  can  be  acquired  or  shall  be  recognized ; 
that  the  agent  shall  have  power  to  ship  beef  cattle  to  eastern  markets 
for  sale  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  such  sale  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Indians ;  that  all  sales  of  cattle  shall  be  for  cash,  the  proceeds 
thereof  to  be  turned  into  what  shall  be  known  as  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  cattle  fund,  and  be  held  by  the  agent  for  pro  rata  distribu- 
tion to  the  Indians  whenever  the  said  fund  reaches  a  sum  equal  to  $2 
per  capita;  that  any  unauthorized  person  found  in  possession  of  cattle 
from  the  Indian  herd  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  upon  conviction  may  be  fined  not  exceeding 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court;  that  the  penalties  provided  for  the  defacement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment brand  on  cattle  shall  apply  to  cases  of  defacement  of  the  brand 
selected  for  cattle  belonging  to  the  Indian  herd;  and  that  each  year  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  make  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  a  careful  estimate  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  herd  for 
the  coming  season,  and  the  amout  so  estimated  shall  be  reserved  from 
the  annual  fund,  and  the  balance  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  i)urchase  of  stock  cattle. 

Messrs.  Brigham  and  Merillat  state  in  the  majority  report  that  the 
cattle  fund  is  one  earnestly  desired  by  the  Indians ;  that  they  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  relation  to  protecting  Indian  property  of 
all  kinds,  and  especially  property  in  cattle,  and  of  the  fact  that  these 
Indians  have  received  cattle  from  the  Government,  which  from  lack  of 
proper  safeguards  have  totally  disappeared;  that  much  care  was,  there- 
fore, exercised  in  framing  the  cattle  article ;  that  on  this  point  the  advice 
of  Chairman  Woodruff  was  particularly  valuable  by  reason  of  his  identi- 
fication with  the  cattle  business  in  Wyoming  for  many  years,  and  that 
it  is  believed  the  provisions  of  the  article  assure  the  security  of  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  Indian  herd  proposed  to  be  established,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  under  a  general  law  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Woodruff  in  the  minority  report  states  that  he  deems  the  cattle 
article  excellent,  except  that  the  fund  is  too  small,  and  the  expenses  for 
a  few  years  at  least  will  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  available,  which  would  render  it,  from  a  strictly  financial 
standpoint,  a  failure,  but  that  the  provision  for  the  employment  of 
Indians,  principally,  to  do  the  work  is  a  redeeming  feature,  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  give  them  training  in  that  line  which  will  be  of  much  service 

to  them. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  as  proposed  m  the  agree- 
ment for  the  management  of  the  cattle.  It  would  be  against  all  prece- 
dent and  exceedingly  unwise  to  leave  a  matter  of  so  great  importance 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Agent  empowering  him  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 

Affairs. 

Again,  no  cattle  could  be  sold  or  transferred  in  the  State  of  Wyomnig 
except  for  immediate  slaughter.  The  clause  evidently  mieans  that  no 
cattle  should  be  sold  or  transferred  to  he  held  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
But  it  does  not  so  read,  and  the  clause  is,  therefore,  objectionable  for 

reasons  stated. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  for  the  period  of  eight  years  a 
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cattle  herd  to  be  held  iu  eoiniuon  by  the  Tiidiaiis.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly  retard  the  policy  of  individual  allotment  of  lands  to  these 
Indians. "  Furthermore,  the  criminal  provision  in  said  article  relating  to 
"any  unauthorized  person  found  in  the  possession  of  cattle  from  the 
Indian  herd,"  etc.,  also  needs  modification  to  the  end  that  only  persons 
in  the  unlawful  possession  of  cattle  from  the  said  herd  shall  be  liable 
to  prosecution  and  punishment  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

1  Avould,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  agreement  be  amended  by 
striking  out  article  3  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  $170,000  of  the  said  $600,000  he  designated  and  set  apart  as  a  cattle  fund,  the 
interest  on  which  at  5  per  centum  per  annum  shall  he  annually  expended  under  the 
<lire(tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians,  and  for  instructing  and  training  them  in  stock-raising,  said  cattle  to 
be  managed  and  disposed  of  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

By  the  fourth  article  of  the  agreement  the  sum  of  $80,000  is  set 
apart  as  an  irrigation  fund,  the  interest  on  which  at  5  per  centum  per 
annum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  building  dams, 
constructing  ditches  and  canals  for  irrigation  purposes  within  the 
diminished  reservation,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  management  of 
such  system  of  irrigation  as  may  be  established,  with  the  provision 
that  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes,  whenever  practi- 
cable, shall  be  employed  to  perform  the  work.  In  the  minority  report 
it  is  stated  that  the  agricultural  operations  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  irrigation,  and  as  the  Wind  Eiver  Valley 
in  which  tlie  Indian  lands  lie  is  unusually  well  watered,  the  irrigation 
fund  provided  for  will  enable  the  Indians  to  construct  ditches  as  fast 
as  they  are  needed,  as  at  present  they  pay  but  little  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  In  the  minority  report  it  is  also  stated  that  the 
regulation  is  good  with  the  exception  of  its  inadequacy  to  meet  the 
desired  result,  owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  money  available  for  that 
purpose.  This  article  is  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  to 
the  Commission,  and  it  is  beheved  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions as  therein  set  forth  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  Indians  in 
their  agricultural  pursuits. 

Article  5  provides  that  the  sum  of  $250,000  shall  be  set  apart  as  a 
general  welfare  and  improvement  fund,  the  interest  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  centum  per  annum  to  be  annually  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  civilization,  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  improvement  of  the  Indians,  all  money  to  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  such  articles  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  Indians  may 
request  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approve,  with  the  i)rovision, 
however,  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  same  shall  be  expended  each 
year  in  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  bridges  needed  on  the 
reservation,  and  in  conducting  an  experimental  farm  on  the  reservation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  general  welfare  fund,  the  Commission — 
majority  report — states  that  it  gives  the  Indians  a  voice  as  to  what  use 
they  desire  to  make  of  the  funds,  for  the  reason  that  complaint  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  in  the  past  many  things  had  been  bought  for 
them  for  which  they  had  no  use;  that  this  provision,  besides  removing 
any  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  will  prove  a  good 
one  in  otlier  ways,  as  it  will  bring  the  Indians  together  in  council  for 
the  puri)ose  of  discussing  and  considering  their  needs,  and  agreeing 
upon  the  articles  to  be  asked  for  each  season;  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comiaissi<m  these  discussions  will  lead  the  Indians  to  think  and  plan  for 
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themselves,  thereby  becoming  a  potent  educational  force  among  them; 
that  the  experimental  farm  proposed  to  be  provided  for  the  Indians 
should  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  reservation  school,  or  other- 
wise as  the  Department  may  deem  best,  for  the  i)urpose  of  teaching  the 
Indians  successful  methods  of  agriculture,  which  they  seem  anxious  to 
learn,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  they  greatly  need;  that  the  fiirm,  if 
Indian  labor  is  employed  upon  proper  terms,  will  soon  become  self-sup- 
porting, as  well  as  a  most  useful  educational  institution  for  the  Indians; 
that  the  instructions  w^hich  the  Indians  employed  on  this  farm  would 
receive  would  fit  them  to  conduct  farms  on  their  own  account,  and  would, 
also,  result  in  imparting  knowledge  of  proper  agricultural  methods  to 
their  Indian  neighbors  and  associates  who  may  not  be  so  employed  on 
the  experimental  farm,  and  who  from  observation  of  the  better  crops 
and  consequentlv  improved  living  of  those  who  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship thereon,  would  strive  to  enuilate  the  advanced  members  of  their 
own  race,  and  secure  the  increased  prosperity  reaped  by  the  industrious 
Indians  so  instructed  in  practical  agriculture;  that  it  is  hard  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  wait  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  obtain  returns  from 
their  farming  labors;  that  the  Indians,  and  especially  the  Arapahoes, 
could  be  induced  to  work  if  they  could  be  assured  of  wages  each  week 
or  month  for  the  labor  performed  by  them ;  that  after  a  season  many  of 
them  would  see  the  results  of  their  exertions,  and  could  then  be  induced 
to  work  for  themselves,  giving  way  on  the  farm  to  other  Indian  labor- 
ers, and  that  in  this  way  there  would  soon  be  upon  the  reservation  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  Indians  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 

as  farmers.  .      ^  .     xi_-        i.-  i 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  stipulations  contained  m  this  article. 
The  Indians  are  given  the  privilege  of  making  a  request  for  such  arti- 
cles as  they  may  need  and  desire,  a^d  as  the  same  is  subject  to  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  can  see  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  abuse  of  such  a  privilege.  The  provisions  therein  relat- 
ing to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  bridges  on  the  reservation,  and 
the  conducting  of  an  experimental  farm  thereon,  I  regard  as  excellent, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

By  the  sixth  article  of  the  agreement  $50,000  is  set  apart  as  a  school 
fund  and  the  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  is 
to  be  annually  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  school  on  the  reservation,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  to  designate  some  per- 
son to  have  under  his  or  her  charge  the  management  and  care  of  all 
property  of  every  kind  and  character  purchased  under  this  article. 

Messrs.  Brigham  and  Merillat  state  in  their  report  that  this  fund  is 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  present  school  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  for  these  Indians,  namely,  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  an 
industrial  school  on  the  reservation ;  that  the  money  annually  secured 
froin  this  fund  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  industrial  feature 
of  the  school ;  that  the  pupils  in  this  reservation  school  should  be  taught 
merely  the  elementary  branches,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ;  that  most  of  the  time,  however,  should  be  spent  in  instructing 
them  in  pursuits  by  which  they  may  be  able  wiien  they  leave  school  to 
take  care  of  themselves  comfortably;  that  their  information  is  to  the 
effect  that  many  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  partially  civilized  in  the 
schools  have  been  practically  forced  back  to  the  blanket  by  reason  ot 
the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  make  a  living  as  white  men  do;  that 
the  educational  work  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  should  be 
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devoted  to  purposes  which  will  enable  them  to  improve  their  physical 
well-being  and  manner  of  living,  rather  than  to  high  intellectual  ac- 
quirements. Mr.  Woodruff  states  in  his  report  that  the  industrial 
school,  if  properly  managed,  will  no  doubt  be  of  more  real,  lasting 
benefit  to  the  Indians  than  all  else  which  they  will  derive  from  the 
agreement  with  the  Government;  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
farm  of  from  300  to  600  .f^cres,  properly  managed,  with  the  requisite 
equipments,  and  the  employment  of  Indians  to  do  the  work  under 
small  wages,  paid  weekly,  could  soon,  if  desired,  be  made  self-support-^ 
ing;  that  it  would  do  more  to  advance  the  Indians  m  a  knowledge  ot 
the  proper  principles  of  life  than  anything  else  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them;  that  they  should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  surrounded  by  moral  influences,  and  schooled  in  a  sense  ot 
honor  to  recognize  and  distinguish  right  from  wrong;  but  that  spiritu- 
ally they  should  be  left  entirely  as  they  are,  for  the  reason  that  their 
intellects  are  not  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  different  creeds  and 
forms  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  no  doubt  they  would,  like  many 
more  intelligent  people  have  done,  become  entangled  and  lost  in  doubt 
and  waste  their  brain  forces  in  matters  of  conjecture  as  to  the  future,  - 
which  should  be  applied  to  better  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the 
trials  of  this  life,  and  that  the  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  m 
the  majority  of  cases  of  education  given  an  Indian  abroad  is  a  curse  in 
place  of  a  benefit,  unfitting  him  for  the  old  Indian  life,  and  not  advanc- 
ing him  enough  to  allow  him  a  place  with  the  whites. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  pertaining  to  an  educational  fund  are 
in  keeping  with  the  instructions  given  the  Commission  in  relation 
thereto,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  agreement  should  contain  a 
clause  stipulating  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  should  be  expended  annually  to 
promote  their  civilization,  industrial  education,  comfort,  and  improve- 
ment in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  direct. 

Congress  has  authorized  by  appropriations  already  made,  amounting 
to  $50,000,  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  training  school  on  this 
reservation,  and  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  have 
already  been  made.  The  establishment  will  accommodate  150  pupils, 
which  at  $167  per  pupil  (the  usual  price  allowed  by  Congress  in  special 
appropriations)  will  require  $25,050  per  annum  for  its  proper  mainte- 
nance. 

It  is  very  much  regretted  that  more  ample  provision  was  not  made 
in  the  agreement  for  the  support  of  this  school  out  of  the  funds  accru- 
ing to  the  Indians  from  the  cession  of  their  lands. 

Indians  who  are  receiving  large  sums  of  money  in  consideration  for 
lands  relinquished  to  the  United  States  should  be  required  to  make 
out  of  such  funds  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Such  use  of  the  money  would  be  productive  of  results  much  more  satis- 
factory than  per  capita  payments. 

It  is  provided  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  agreement  that  the  funds 
provided  for  in  articles  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  agreement  shall  run  for  the 
period  of  eight  years,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty  with 
the  Shoshones,  when  their  disposition  shall  be  subject  to  further  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians. 

This  provision  is  not  regarded  as  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the 
progress  of  the  Indians,  the  growth  of  the  cattle  industry,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  irrigation,  etc,  upon  the  reservation  may  render  such  fur- 
ther agreement  desirable  or  necessary. 
By  the  eighth  article  of  the  agreement  $60,000  is  appropriated  to  be 
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immediately  available  for  per  capita  distribution  to  the  Indians  belong- 
ing upon  the  reservation.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  con- 
tained  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  Commission,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  teach  the  Indians  the  value  of  money  and  the  principles  of  economy 
to  some  extent,  as  well  as  to  relieve  their  present  necessities. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  agreement  it  is  stipulated  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  $100  each  quarter  to  Washakie,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Shoshones,  this  payment  to  continue  durirife  his  lifetime. 

As  to  this  provision,  the  Commission  majority  report  says  that  in  a 
peculiar  sense  Washakie  is  a  ^' chief;"  that  he  has  constantly  exercised 
his  all-potent  influence  over  his  tribe  in  the  direction  of  peace  with  the 
whites;  that  in  the  Brunot  agreement  he  was  given  $500  per  year  for 
five  years  on  account  of  his  services  to  the  Government;  that  he  is  now 
very  old,  and  that  the  Commission,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  believes 
that  the  above  stipulation  is  but  just.  ,  ^   xi_. 

It  appears  that  the  members  of  both  tribes  willingly  consented  to  this 
provision;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  from  what  funds  this  payment 
is  to  be  made.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  provision  is  in  • 
tended  as  a  gratuity  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  not  from  any 
portion  of  the  fands,  or  the  interest  thereon,  a<}cruing  to  the  Indians 
under  the  agreement  for  the  cession  of  their  lands. 

Article  10  provides  that  five  sections  of  land  in  proximity  to  the  said 
selection  for  the  new  Government  industrial  school  building  shall  be  re- 
served to  the  United  States  and  set  apart  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  stock-rais- 
ing and  for  such  other  use  of  an  educational  character  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  deem  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians;  that  the  five  sec- 
tions referred  to  shall  be  surveyed  and  set  apart  as  Indian  school  lands 
at  as  early  a  date  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  find  practicable, 
and  that  no  Indian  or  other  person  shall  settle  upon  the  same  from  and 
after  the  date  of  this  agreement.  ^      -x  x.i 

The  Commission  was  instructed  to  reserve  and  set  apart  suitable 
agricultural  and  pastoral  lands,  embracing  at  least  five  sections,  in 
order  that  ample  facilities  might  be  afforded  for  instructing  the  Indians 
in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising;  this  land  used  m 
connection  with  the  industrial  school  to  be  established  upon  the  Sho- 
shone Eeservation,  together  with  the  interest  arising  from  the  general 
welfare  fund,  will  afford  ample  opportunity  to  educate  the  Indians  of 
the  reservation,  and  it  therefore  appears  that  the  said  reservation  of 
five  sections  of  land  is  in  keeping  with  the  instructions. 

Article  11  of  the  agreement  provides  that  any  individual  Indian  or 
member  of  the  Shoshone  or  Arapahoe  tribe  of  Indians  who  has,  under  ex- 
istinglawsor  treaty  stipulations,  selected  a  tract  of  land  which  falls  within 
the  ceded  portion,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  him  or 
her,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  February  28, 1891,  within  one  year  after 
the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  and  it  embraces  ahst  of  twelve  fami- 
lies and  six  other  persons  who  are  so  entitled. 

Article  11  of  the  treaty  of  July  3,  1868  (15  Stat.,  673),  provides  1*iat 
no  cession  by  the  tribe  (Shoshone)  shall  be  understood  or  construed  m 
such  manner  as  to  deprive,  without  his  consent,  any  individual  member 
of  the  said  tribe  of  his  right  to  any  tract  of  land  selected  by  him  as  pro- 
vided in  article  6  of  the  last-named  agreement.  And  the  Commission 
was  instructed  that  if  any  individual  Indian  had  made  selection  of  a  tract 
of  land  under  said  article  6,  which  tract  faUs  within  the  ceded  portion 
of  the  reservation,  and  desired  to  retain  possession  thereof,  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  agreement  excepting  such  selection  from  the 
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proposed  cession ;  and  tliat  if  any  Indian  belonging  to  either  of  the  said 
tribes  shall  have,  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, settled  upon  and  made  valuable  improvements  upon  any  of  the  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  thereunder,  there  should  also  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  agreement  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  he  or  she  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  him  or  her,  and  to  his  or  her  children, 
in  quantity  as  provided  iibthe  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794), 
and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  as  therein  set  forth. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  are,  therefore,  in  harmony  with  the 
instructions. 

Article  12  provides  that  nothing  in  this  agieement  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  the  Indians  of  any  annuities  or  benefits  to  which  they  are 
now  entitled  under  existing  treaty  stipulations;  and  that  the  United 
States  shall  maintain  a  garrison  within  the  limits  of  the  diminished 
reservation  until,  after  full  and  complete  investigation,  the  Government 
shaU  determine  that  such  garrison  may  with  safety  be  withdrawn. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  Messrs.  Brigham  and  Merillat  state  m  their 
report  that  the  Arapahoes  and  Shoshones  are  ancient  enemies;  that 
though  now  apparently  friendly,  there  stiU  remains  some  of  the  old  en- 
mity, and  that  this  would  doubtless  occasionally  cause  open  hostdity 
to  be  resumed  but  for  the  restraining  influence  of  the  military. 

As  there  is  already  a  military  post  established  within  the  Shoshone 
Eeservation,  1  see  no  objection  to  the  stipulations  pertaining  thereto  as 
set  forth  in  the  last-named  article. 
'  It  is  provided  by  articles  13  and  14,  respectively,  that  the  public  high- 
ways of  the  reservation  shall  be  kept  open  for  free  and  unobstructed 
travel,  and  that  persons  whose  cattle  break  into  the  properly  inclosed 
fields,  farms,  or  gardens  of  any  Indian  shall  be  liable  for  the  damages 
sustained  thereby,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make 
suitable  regulations  for  carrying  out  this  provision. 

In  my  opinion,  article  14  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
l)e  impracticable  for  the  ]3e])artment  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  En- 
forcement of  the  payment  of  any  such  damages  could  only  be  secured 
through  the  courts*  having  proper  jurisdiction  of  such  matters.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  agreement  should  be  amended 
by  striking  out  article  14. 

By  the  loth  article  of  the  agreement  it  was  provided  that  the  State 
of  Wyoming  shall  have  jurisdiction  on  the  diminished  reservation  over 
all  persons  other  than  Indians,  and  over  the  property  of  such  persons, 
except  that  of  the  agent  and  employes  of  the  Government  used  in  the 
course  of  such  agency  or  employment. 

I  regard  the  first  clause  of  this  article  as  unnecessary  in  part,  and  in 
part  contrary  to  existing  statutes,  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  last 
clause  thereof,  exempting  the  property  of  the  agent  and  employes  of 
the  Government  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (October  term,  1880),  in  the 
case  of  Langford  vs.  Monteith  (12  Otto,  145),  holds  that  where  no  clause 
excluding  the  lands  of  the  Indian  tribe  from  the  State  or  Territorial 
jurisdiction,  or  language  equivalent  thereto,  is  found  in  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  such  State  or  Territory,  the  lands  held 
by  them  are  a  part  of  the  State  or  Territory  and  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, so  that  process  may  run  tliere;  the  Indians  themselves,  however, 
may  be  exempt  from  jurisdiction. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  385),  provides 
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that  all  Indians  committing  against  the  person  or  property  of  an  Indian 
or  other  person  any  of  the  following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary,  or  larceny,  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits 
of  any  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  such 
State  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same, 
court  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penal- 
ties as  are  all  other  persons  committing  any  of  the  same  crimes  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  examined  the  treaties  now  existing  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Shoshone  Eeservation,  and  also  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  10, 
1890  (26  Stat.,  222),  axjcepting,  ratifying,  and  confirming  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  declaring  the  same  to  be  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union,  and  do  not  find  any  provision  in  either  the 
treaties  or  the  act  referred  to  excepting  the  lands  of  the  Shoshone  Ees- 
ervation from  State  jurisdiction.  The  lands  embraced  therein  are, 
therefore,  already  a  part  of  that  State  and  are  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, so  that  process  may  run  thereon  tor  civil  action,  except,  perhaps, 
as  against  the  Indians  themselves,  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  above 
referred  to,  gives  the  couits  of  that  State  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians 
in  cases  of  the  crimes  above  enumerated. 

The  first  clause  of  article  15  is,  therefore,  in  part  unnecessary,  and 
that  portion  of  the  article  which  provides  for  the  exemption  of  the  In- 
dians from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  act  above  cited. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  already  has  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and 
over  the  property  of  all  individuals,  including  Indian  agents  and  Gov- 
ernment employes  other  than  Indians,  upon  the  Shoshone  Eeservation 
in  cases  of  civil  action,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  jurisdiction, 
having  once  vested  in  the  State,  can  be  restricted  or  taken  aw  ay  by  act 
of  Congress,  as  proposed  by  this  article.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  for  exempting  the  property  of  Indian  agents  and  Govern- 
ment employes  other  than  Indians  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State, 
and  do  not  think  that  the  Indian  service  would  in  any  manner  be  bene- 
fited by  such  provision. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  this  entire  article  should  be  re- 
jected. 

By  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  agreement  it  is  provided  that  the  lands, 
except  the  mineral  lands  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  United  States, 
shall,  upon  proclamation  of  the  President,  be  opened  to  settlement  un- 
der the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  only,  with  the  provision  that  one 
section  of  land,  embracing  within  its  limits  the  Owl  Creek  Hot  Springs, 
shall  be  reserved  from  settlement  and  entry  and  forever  dedicated  to 
the  public,  and  that  the  said  section  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  provision  that  a  part  of  the  said 
springs  shall  be  free  to  the  use  of  the  public  and  the  Indians;  and  that 
a  one-half  section  of  land  shall  also  be  reserved,  embracing  any  other 
springs  having  medicinal  properties,  to  be  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  provided  in  the  case  of  the 
Owl  Creek  Hot  Springs.  . ,   ,  « 

The  Commission,  in  its  majority  report,  states  that  it  provided  tor 
the  opening  to  settlement  of  the  ceded  lands  under  the  homestead  and 
town-site  laws  only,  excepting  the  mineral  lands,  for  the  reason  that 
permission  to  secure  more  than  the  maximum  quantity  of  160  acres 
allowed  under  the  homestead  laws  would  result  in  leaving  the  country 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  stockmen,  to  the  exclusion  of  agri- 
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cultural  settlers;  tliat  on  tlic^  northeastern  portion  of  the  reservation, 
on  the  Big  Wind  River,  there  are  several  remarkable  hot  springs,  which 
it  is  sure  will  prove  of  great  value  when  the  country  is  opened  to  set- 
tlement; that  they  are  in  great  repute  throughout  the  section  of  coun- 
try surrounding  them,  and  are  visited  by  many  persons  who,  notwith- 
standing the  (^rude  facilities  for  bathing,  find  the  springs  of  much 
benefit  for  certain  diseases,  and  that  for  these  reasons  the  Commission 
has  provided  that  these  springs  shall  forever  be  reserved  from  entry  as 
pubhc  lands,  and  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  au- 
thority to  control  and  supervise  the  same. 

The  first  clause  of  this  article,  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the 
ceded  lands,  is  not  according  to  the  usual  provisions  respecting  the 
disposal  of  lands  acquired  by  cession  from  the  Indians,  in  that  it  fails 
to  except  section  2301  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Besides,  the  disposition  of  the  ceded  lands  is  matter  that  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Congress.  It  does  not  make 
the  usual  reservation  of  sections  16  and  36,  school  selections. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  so  much  of  article  16  as  relates  to 
the  disposition  of  the  ceded  lands  should  be  eliminated  from  the  agree- 
ment. 

I  see  no  objections  to  the  provision  made  for  the  reservation  of  the 
Owl  Creek  Hot  Springs  and  other  medicinal  springs. 

The  seventeenth  article  of  the  agreement  provides  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  diminished  reservation  not  already  sufficiently  marked  by 
natural  boundaries  shall  be  surveyed  as  soon  as  practicable  and  marked 
by  suitable  permanent  monuments.  As  the  agreement  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  cost  of  surveying  and  marking  the  boundaries  of  the 
diminished  reservation,  this  expense  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
United  States. 

By  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  agreement  it  is  provided  that  this 
agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  the  Indians  or  the  United 
States  until  ratified  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  word  treaty,  referring  to  these  negotiations,  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  body  of  the  agreement. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1871  (16  Stat.,  566),  it  was  provided 
as  follows : 

That  hereafter  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power,  with 
whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty. 

The  word  "  agreement"  should,  therefore,  be  substituted  for  the  word 
treaty  when  referring  to  the  present  negotiations  with  the  Indians. 

The  commissioners  were  instructed  that  the  agreement  should  be 
signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  18  years  of  age  or  over, 
occupying  the  reservation,  in  order  to  give  the  agreement  validity;  that 
a  majority  of  each  band  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  should  be 
obtained  if  practicable. 

The  agreement  appears  to  be  the  act  of  a  majority  of  the  male  adults 
of  both  tribes  occupying  the  reservation. 

I  have  estimated  the  cost  of  surveying  and  suitably  marking  tUe  out- 
boundaries  of  the  diminished  reservation  not  already  surveyed  or  suf- 
ficiently marked  by  natural  boundaries  to  be  not  exceeding  $5,000. 

The  number  of  Indians  entitled  to  share  in  the  per  capita  distribution 
of  the  $50,000  provided  for  in  Article  8,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
is  1,058,  making  a  little  more  than  $30  to  be  paid  to  each  Indian  of  the 
reservation. 

In  eliminating  the  first  clause  of  Article  16  of  the  agreement,  which 
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provides  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ceded  lands  shall  be  disposed 
of,  I  have  to  say  that  that  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  determine,  and  it 
is  presumed  that  proper  attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject  by  that 
body.  I  allude  to  it  again  simply  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  being  overlooked. 

With  these  remarks  the  agreement  is  submitted,  and  I  have  accordingly 
prepared  the  draft  of  a  bill  embodying  the  changes  and  modifications 
suggested  to  ratify  the  agreement  providing  for  an  appropriation  of 
$600,000— not  exceeding  $50,000  of  which  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  In- 
dians per  capita  in  cash,  the  remaining  sum  of  $550,000  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  centum  per  annum,  which  interest  is  to  be  expended  annually  as 
provided  in  the  various  articles  of  the  agreement  as  amended  and  modi- 
fied ;  and  for  the  appropriation  of  the  further  sum  of  $5,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  in  the  survey  of  the  out- 
boundaries  of  the  diminished  reserve  as  above  indicated,  and  $400  to 
be  paid  to  Chief  Washakie. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  MoRaAN, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Lander,  Wtc,  October  15, 1891. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  as  chairman  of  the  Shoshone  Negotiating  Com- 
mission, to  herewith  hand  you  a  treaty  made  and  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Commission;  also  a  copy  of  a  report  as  drafted  by  the  same 
majority.    I  also  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  this 
minority  report.    While  I  regret  very  deeply  the,  in  my  estimation, 
necessity  of  this  step,  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  disagreeable  duty  to  be 
performed  on  my  part.    My  opposition  to  the  treaty,  as  it  was  at  last 
agreed  to,  comes  from  various  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  the  voice  of  the  Indians  themselves,  for  I  know  that  from 
the  beginning  all  kinds  of  schemes  were  employed  to  defeat  any  treaty 
at  all,  and  if  not  that,  to  make  it  as  unsatisfactory  as  possible,  for  the 
treaty  has  many  interested  enemies.    The  Shoshones  were  first  led  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  getting  justice  when  the  Arapahoes  were 
given  an  equal  right  to  the  whole  reserve  and  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  it 
effected.    When  this  feeling  was  overcome  by  the  Commission,  and  a 
treaty  effected  with  the  Shoshones  (see  copy),  the  Arapahoes  were  then 
taken  in  hand  by  the  same  parties,  and  told  that  the  Commission  had 
bought  Washakie,  and  that  the  Arapahoes  were  being  cheated,  and 
that  the  best  thing  they  (the  Arapahoes)  could  do  was  to  stand  aside 
and  hold  out  stubbornly  until  the  last,  when  the  Commission  would 
give  them  any  treaty  they  might  ask  for  rather  than  make  none  at  all. 
All  of  these  facts  were  brought  to  my  notice  through  indirect  chan- 
nels, but  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  , 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  treaty  that  is  just  either  to  the  Indians  or 
the  Department.  I  do  not  believe  its  provisions  will,  if  ratified,  remove 
the  great  causes  for  complaints  and  dissatisfactions  now  existing  with 
the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  It  leaves  them  much  more  land  than 
they  can  in  any  way  possible  use  or  control.  To  fally  appreciate  the 
annoyances  arising  from  this  fact,  one  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  conducting  the  cattle  business  in  this  State.    Stock 
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range  at  large;  tliey  roam  over  liundreds  of  miles  of  territory,  and  nat- 
urally stop  when^  tli(\v  find  thv  best  feed.  As  the  reservation  is  sur- 
rounded by  no  barriers,  it  (roiild  be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  It  18  eonseciuently  subject  to  the  eneroachment  of  public  cattle,  and 
always  will  necessarily  be  unless  it  is  reduced  in  size  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  Indians,  and  so  diminished  that  thev  can  guard  and 
protect  It  as  other  settlers  of  this  State  must  do  under  existing  laws. 
1  believe  tor  the  better  effects,  for  both  the  Indians  and  the  Depart- 
ment, the  reservation  should  be  reduced  in  size  to,  at  the  largest,  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  Department,  i.  e.,  650,0(H)  to  700,000  acres  (see 
letter  on  land  23,568-91,  pp.  8  and  9),  and  even  much  less  than  this 
amount  would  be  ample  for  aU  their  needs  and  requirements,  while, 
under  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  they  retain  at  least  1,000,000  acres. 
Ihis  they  can  not  m  any  way  make  use  of,  while  on  the  contrary  it  is 
a  positive  source  of  annoyance  and  trouble  to  them  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment, while  the  property  they  would  secure  from  its  sale,  if  properly 
and  judiciously  managed,  would  soon  place  them  in  a  position  to  become 
selt-sustaining  and  highly  prosperous. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  personal  opinion,  based  on  a  life- 
time experience  amongst  Indians,  I  would  say  that  the  Indians  ought 
not  to  have  a  deciding  voice  in  handling  affairs  of  this  kind.    They  are 
as  children  who  follow  their  leader  blindly,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  no 
matter  which  way  he  goes,  while  he,  the  leader,  is  pulled  from  side  to 
side  by  the  difterent  influences  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  men  who  act 
iiom  personal  motives  and  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.    The  In- 
dians have  no  knowledge  of  th^ir  own  needs,  or  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  IS  required  to  fulfill  them.    They  do  not  comprehend  amounts  of 
money,  or  its  value.    Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  them  has  the 
same  meaning  as  $1,000,000,  and  a  small  cash  payment  in  hand  will  ac- 
complish more  with  them  than  a  future  prospect  for  large  returns. 
They  deem  all  agents  of  the  Government  to  a  great  extent  as  enemies, 
and  seek  advice  from  other  sources,  thereby  rendering  themselves  easily 
led  astray  by  their  real  enemies;  and  in  my  estimation,  based  on  much 
observation,  the  surest  and  best  way  to  deal  with  them  and  secure  the 
best  results,  is  for  the  Department  to  thoroughly  investigate  and  de- 
termine the  best  methods,  and  then  dictate  to  the  Indians  what  thev 
shall  do  and  how  they  shall  do  it.    And  I  know  that  just  so  long  as  the 
Government  issues  them  free  rations,  with  their  only  duty  or  ambition 
m  lite  to  get  to  the  agency  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  possible,  re- 
turn to  their  lodge  and  live  in  idleness  with  nothing  to  stimulate  their 
Uck  of  ambition  just  so  long  will  they  be  Indians  and  nothing  else. 
They  inust  be  lifted  above  that  level.    They  must  be  taught  that  the 
tnings  ot  this  life  do  not  come  spontaneously,  and  that  the  only  right 
way  to  obtain  them  is  by  service  in  some  way  rendered  in  return.    It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  a  long  extended  gratuity  to  any  people  or  ner- 
sons  does  not  tend  to  their  elevation,  but  strictly  to  the  contrary     The 
influence  IS  to  weaken  all  sense  of  ambition  and  strengthen  the  habits 
ot  dependence  and  indifference  to  the  higher  aims  of  this  life.    Thev 
should  be  taught  the  lesson  of  self-dependence  in  the  matter  of  daily 
me,  and  that  by  a  slight  disagreeable  experience,  if  necessary.    Thev 
should  be  taught  to  prepare  ahead  for  more  than  one  day  or  >'eek 
When  they  have  learned  this  lesson  they  will  have  advanced  in  the 
scale  of  ci vibzation  much  beyond  their  present  status. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  physically  perfect.  They  are  fitted 
m  this  way  to  cope  with  the  battles  of  this  life  much  more  fully  than 
the  average  white  man,  and  it  is  equally  unjust  to  them  and  to  a  tax- 
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paying  public  that  they  be  supported  in  habits  of  extreme  idleness  for 
so  many  years  without  a  slight  degree  of  advancement.  I  have  known 
these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  before  the  Arapahoes  were  placed 
here,  and  I  can  say  truly  that  they  are  no  nearer  being  in  a  civilized 
way  self-supporting  than  they  were  that  many  years  ago.  With  aU  the 
money  that  has  been  expended  on  them  and  all  the  education  and  train- 
ing  they  have  supposed  to  have  derived  from  their  head  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  instructors,  and  free  rations,  they  do  not  grow  on  an  aver- 
age, from  year  to  year,  as  much  farm  products  as  is  issued  to  them  each 
year  for  seed.  True,  this  season  they  filled  the  Government  hay  con- 
tract at  Fort  Washakie,  but  it  has  been  a  wet  year  and  the  hay  grew 
with  no  trouble  of  irrigation.  Last  year  was  dry,  so,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, they  cut  no  hay  to  speak  ot;  They  have  an  excellent  country. 
The  valleys  of  the  Wind  River  are  unsurpassed  in  Wyoming  for  good 
soil,  excellent  water,  and  plenty  of  it.  Timber  is  easily  obtained,  and 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  they  should  not  be  a  rich  and  prosper- 
ous people,  except  for  one  thing— a  total  lack  of  ambition.  This  is 
not  meant  in  anv  sense  to  be  a  criticism  on  the  actions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  only  a  statement  of  things  as  they  have  come  to  my  notice 
after  a  long  continued  acquaintance  with  the  Indians.  I  am  weU  aware 
that  every  crank  in  the  country  thinks  he  knows  just  how  to  solve  the 
Indian  problem,  and  is  willing  to  try  it.  I  am  not  of  that  class.  I  am 
entirely  willing  some  one  else  should  take  the  responsibility  and  shoul- 
der the  burden,  and  if  I  have  taken  too  much  liberty,  I  humbly  beg 

pardon.  .    . 

There  are  many  good  features  in  the  treaty  as  it  is  now  before  you, 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  be  in  any  way  driven  or  forced  by  circumstances 
to  be  a  party  to  a  treaty  that  I  do  not  think  right  and  good  in  all  its 
provisions.  Chief  Washakie  and  his  son  Dick  and  Norkok  signed  the 
treaty  after  fully  an  hour  of  hesitation,  being  most  of  that  time  besieged 
by  parties  interested  in  the  consummation  of  these  provisions.  After 
these  three  had  signed,  together  with  Black  Coal,  the  difficulty  was  all 
over  and  the  Indians  present  signed  to  the  extent  of  seventy-nine  Sho- 

shones  and  Arapahoes.  ^     ^  .    ^  ^^ 

The  cattle  article  I  deem  excellent,  except  that  the  fund  is  too  smaU, 
and  the  expense  for  a  few  years  at  least  will  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  available,  which  would  render  it,  from 
a  strictly  financial  standpoint,  a  failure.  The  provision  that  Indians  be 
employed  principally  to  do  the  work,  however,  is  a  redeeming  feature, 
for  it  will  give  them  a  training  in  that  line  which  will  be  of  much  serv- 
ice to  them.  /..^   .     J 

The  irrigation  article  is  also  good,  w  ith  the  exception  of  its  inadequacy 
to  meet  the  desired  results,  owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  . 

The  cash  per  capita  fund,  while  I  did  not  object  to  it,  because  it  was 
allowed  by  the  Department  and  was  a  strong  inducement  to  the  Indi- 
ans, yet  I  do  not  think  the  effects  are  in  any  way  beneficial,  but  on  the 
Indians  in  general  will  work  an  injury.  With  few  exceptions  no  one 
will  be  much  benefitted  except  the  trader  and  the  scientific  manipu- 
lator of  the  poker  deck.  If  cash  is  to  be  given  to  Indians  I  would 
recommend  that  it  be  paid  to  them  in  small  sums  semi-annuaUy.  In 
this  way  they  would  derive  some  benefit  from  it,  but  in  large  quantities 
none  whatever  comparatively.  It  induces  a  short  season  of  great  ex- 
travagance, after  which  comes  a  relapse  of  discontent  and  mistrust. 

The  industrial  school,  if  properly  managed,  will  no  doubt  be  of  more 
real,  lasting  value  to  the  ludiaus  tbau  all  else  they  will  derive  trom  any 
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treaty  with  the  Government,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  farm  of  from 
300  to  600  acres  properly  managed  by  a  live,  energetic  man  with  the 
requisite  equipments,  and  the  employment  of  Indians  to  do  the  work 
under  small  wages  x^^^^i^  weekly,  could  soon,  if  desired,  be  made  self- 
supporting  and  do  more  to  advance  the  Indians  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  parts  of  life  than  anything  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  They  should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  mental  education. 
They  should  be  surrounded  by  moral  influences  and  schooled  in  a  sense 
of  honor  to  know  and  acknowledge  right  from  wrong.  But  spiritually 
they  should  be  left  entirely  as  they  are,  for  their  intellects  are  not 
strongly  enough  developed  to  grapple  with  the  different  creeds  and 
forms  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  no  doubt  would,  as  many  more 
intelligent  people  have,  become  entangled  and  lost  in  doubt,  and  waste 
their  brain  forces  in  matters  of  conjecture  as  to  the  future,  which  should 
be  applied  to  better  ways  and  methods  of  meeting  the  trials  of  this  life. 
The  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
education  given  an  Indian  abroad  is  a  curse  in  place  of  a  benefit,  and 
especially  is  this  the  (jase  with  the  girls.  Such  an  education  unfits  them 
for  the  old  Indian  life,  and  does  not  advance  them  enough  to  allow 
them  a  place  with  the  whites.    I  speak  of  these  tribes  only. 

While  I  fully  recognize  the  many  good  features  in  the  treaty  as  it  is 
now  before  you,  I  do  not  think  there  is  good  enough  to  outweigh  its  de- 
fects. If  this  treaty  were  ratified  I  think  the  Indians  would  soon  come  to 
see  their  error;  that  by  having  more  land  than  they  can  use  or  control, 
and  meeting  with  the  same  constant  annoyances  wliich  they  have  expe- 
rienced before,  growing  from  the  same  cause,  and  which  will  certainly 
continue,  they  would  soon  ask  tne  Department  for  another  Commission 
and  another  treaty.  I  do  not  think  it  good  policy  to  isolate  a  small 
band  of  Indians  in  the  center  of  a  large  reservation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  the  influence  of  a  contract  with  the  whites,  especially  farmers, 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  It  has  a  tendency  to  break  up 
their  tribal  ways,  and  by  observations  of  the  ways  of  whites  they  would 
soon  come  to  emulate  civilized  methods,  while  if  by  themselves  entirely, 
they  will  naturally  continue  their  old  habits. 

It  will  certahily  be  many  years  before  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes 
are  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse.  The  Shoshones  deem  the  Arapa- 
hoes as  invaders  and  interlopers,  and  the  Arapahoes  carry  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  Department  with  a  high  hand,  sometimes  to  the 
Shoshones  quite  offensive.  The  two  tribes  are  as  different  in  ways, 
temperament,  and  disposition  as  the  French  and  Irish.  Tliis  fact,  coupled 
with  their  old-time,  long-standing  enmity,  makes  it  quite  natural  that 
they  should  be  anything  but  friendly.  And  now  the  animosity  stirred 
up  by  the  outcome  of  this  treaty  will  last  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
was  a  strong  request  for  a  division  of  the  reservation  between  the  two 
tribes,  but  that,  of  course,  would  necessitate  the  outlay  of  quite  an 
amount  of  money,  so  the  Commission  hesitated  to  recommend  it.  Could 
the  money  now  available  for  a  subissue  station  be  expended  for 
bridges,  the  situation  of  the  Arapahoes  would  be  fully  as  favorable  to 
the  present  agency  as  that  of  the  Shoshones  who  live  on  the  Upper  Big 
Wind  Eiver. 

In  forming  plans  for  a  treaty  with  these  Indians,  I  did  not  take  into 
consideration  to  any  great  extent  the  actual  cash  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  land  ceded.  Under  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  the 
Government  will  acquire  title  to  probably  from  40,000  to  50,000  acres  of 
land,  susceptible  of  irrigation  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre, 
and  perhaps  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  much  more,  at  a  cost  for  irriga- 


tion of  something  like  $10  per  acre.    I  do  not  base  these  figures  on 
actual  surveys,  but  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of 
the  principles  of  irrigation.    While  the  additional  tract  of  land  em- 
braced in  the  treaty  made  and  signed  by  the  Shoshones  does  not  m- 
clude  a  large  tract  of  countrv,  there  is  probably  at  a  rough  estimate 
90,000  acres.    It  contains  about  19,000  to  20,000  acres  that  could  be 
brought  under  irrigation  at  a  cost  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  acre  and  leave 
the  southern  boundary  of.  the  reservation  in  much  better  condition  for 
the  Indians  than  at  present.    The  Une  would  be  partly  defined  by  a 
small  creek  that  usually  goes  dry  in  the  fall  and  the  balance  of  the 
way  through  hills,  thereby  shutting  off'  the   natural  drift  of  cattle 
which  follows  the  larger  streams  to  secure-water.    The  treaty  spoken 
of  that  was  framed  with  the  Shoshones  was  signed  by  them  with  but 
little  reluctance.    True,  they  would  prefer  to  sell  a  tract  of  country 
wholly  worthless  to  them  and  nearly  so  to  the  Government  for  a  big 
sum  of  money,  and  retain  all  of  their  more  valuable  lands  for  a  basis 
for  future  treaties,  but  this  I  would  not  submit  to,  although  I  was  very 
anxious  to  effect  a  treaty.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  provisions 
incorporated  in  the  first  treaty  were  formed  by  the  Commission  with 
much  care  and  after  much  labor  and  investigation,  and  that  I,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission,  pronounced  them  good,  but  I  could 
not  with  the  same  sentiment  indorse  the  same  propositions  reduced  in 
lands  and  pro  rata.    I  am,  therefore,  for  the  reason  stated,  obhged  to 
decline  giving  my  signature  or  sanction  to  the  treaty  herewith  trans- 
mitted.   As  I  have  said,  it  has  features  that  are  commendable  in  their 
theory,  at  least,  notable  the  cattle  and  irrigation  funds,  but  practically 
the  good  that  might  come  from  them  would  be  greatly  retarded  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  funds.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  features  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  fatal  to  its  usefulness. 

The  Indians  are  left  as  now  with  too  much  laud.  The  same  com- 
plaints which  their  superabundance  of  land  now  gives  rise  to  must 
necessarilv  continue.  They  surrender  what  is  comparatively  a  small 
portion  of  their  reservation,  considering  its  value,  and  a  portion  from 
which  but  little  of  their  former  troubles  have  arisen.  The  part  sur- 
rendered is  comparatively  worthless,  and  they  propose  to  receive  for  it 
what,  in  the  best  possible  light,  is  an  exorbitant  price.  :N"or  is  it  just 
to  the  Indians  as  recipients  of  gratuities,  nor  to  the  Government  as 
donator,  that  the  Indians  be  allowed  to  dictate  as  to  what  they  shall 
receive  and  how  it  shall  be  given.  If  they  are  competent  to  do  this 
they  are  quahfied  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  they  lack  the  recpure- 
ments  of  being  capable  of  caring  for  themselves  they  certainly  are  not 
qualified  to  dictate  as  to  how  they  shall  be  taken  vA\re  of.  It  they  be 
humored  in  this  bargain  it  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
them  at  a  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  another  treaty  for 
further  cessions  by  reason  of  the  defects  in  this  proposed  treaty,  and 
the  requirements  of  an  advancing  civilization  demanding  that  more  of 
the  reservation  be  opened  to  usefulness. 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  Woodruff, 
Chairman,  Shoshone  Kegotiating  Commission, 

Hon.  T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  20, 1891, 
Sir:  The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
negotiate  with  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
Wind  Kiver  or  Slioshone  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  for 
a  cession  of  part  of  their  reservation,  has  the  honor  to  report  that  it  has 
effected  an  agreement  with  the  Indians,  which  agreement  is  herewith 
submitted.  The  Comnnssion  believes  that  this  agreement  is  fair  both  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Indians,  and  that  the  effect  of  its  provi- 
sions will  be  to  materially  advance  the  Indians  in  civilization. 

The  Commission  in  its  negotiations  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  te 
secure  lands  not  likely  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  for  years  to  come,  and 
to  open  up  to  settlement  this  large  reservation,  giving  the  Indians  in 
return  a  liberal  price  for  the  lands  ceded  under  provisions  which,  it  is 
believed,  will,  if  well  administered,  result  in  their  steady  advancement 
and  progress.  In  framing  its  scheme  for  the  disposition  of  the  money 
to  be  paid  the  Indians  the  Commission  sought  to  provide  means  of  live- 
hhood  for  a  part  of  the  members  of  two  tribes,  and  to  assist  and  en- 
courage the  others  in  pursuits  which,  if  once  well  acquired,  would 
enable  the  Indians  te  maintain  themselves  without  fiirtlier  assistance 
from  the  Government.  The  Commission  recognized  the  fact  that  prog- 
ress of  this  sort  necessarily  would  be  slow,  and  that  it  would  be  some 
years  before  the  Indians  .would  reach  the  condition  to  which  it  is  hoped 
ultimately  te  bring  them,  and  for  this  reason  it  provided  that  only  the 
mterest  on  the  funds  created  by  the  agreement  should  be  used  annually. 
By  this  nieaiis  it  will  be  possible  each  year  to  raise  the  Indians  to  a  posi- 
tion in  civilization  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to 
steadily  improve  their  condition  while  not  diminishing  their  income  from 
the  Government.  Although  the  funds  which  the  value  of  the  lands 
ceded  permitted  the  Commission  to  provide  are  not  large  enough  to  make 
progress  as  rapid  as  the  triends  of  the  Indians  desire  should  be  the  case 
they  are  probably  large  enough,  when  added  to  what  is  now  given  them 
lor  the  present  stage  of  development  of  these  Indians  and  for  the  im' 
provement  which  they  will  show  for  some  time. 

The  present  treaty  with  the  Shoshones,  under  which  they  receive 
rations  and  clothes  from  the  Government,  wiU  expire  in  eight  years, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Commission  provided  that  at  the  time  the  exist- 
ing treaty  expires  the  disposition  of  the  moneys  the  Indians  are  to  re- 
ceive for  the  lands  they  sell  shaH  be  subject  to  a  further  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Indians.  Moreover,  by  that  timeasuffi- 
cient  interval  will  have  elapsed  to  fairly  test  in  aH  respects  the  i)ractical 
workings  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Commission  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Indians,  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  then  have  made  suffi- 
cient progTess  to  justify  the  Government  in  giving  tliem  a  still  larger 
voice  m  the  management  of  their  property,  the  Commission  going  as 
tar  m  this  direction  as  it  deemed  wise  at  the  present  time 

The  instructions  furnished  the  Commission  by  the  Department  placed 
ff/;^™^^^^^^i^^^^'^»^r^^  *^^  two  tribes  belonging  on  the  reservation 
^2li.r^ti\  ?»^^l^;\V^^r  1«  years  of  age  at  393.     Of  this  latter 

number  283  have  signed  the  treaty  submitted. .  Amajoritv  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  tnbe  has  been  secured.  Xot  an  Indian  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty,  but  bad  roads  and  the  absence  from  the  leservatioii  of  niany 
Indians,  especially  Shoshones,  prevented  the  Commission  from  securing 
the  signatures  of  aU  the  members  of  the  two  tribes.    A  paper  was  left 

^L-  .  i^'""''  fP-'"'^'  ^"^  ^^  ""'^^'^  ^'^  ^^^^^^  ^*'  the  absejit  Indians  as 
desire  to  have  their  signatures  affixed  to  the  treaty 

A  careful  estimate  of  th^  area  of  the  reservation"  shows  it  to  contain 
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about  2  (KK)  (KM)  awes,  aud  of  this  total  area  the  Indians  under  this 
agreleffc'ede  t;  the'United  States  1,100,000  '^•TX^alHrttrresfr 
thPir  reservation     The  land  ceded  embraces  nearly  all  ot  the  reser 
vSn  norJhTwind  Eiver  and  a  strip  on  the  eastei-n  side.    The  reser- 
;Slon  is  left  with  natural  boundaries  so  fiu-  as  ^ ticable 

?:srtL-etri^r;«=tw 

,s.+oT.a<if  at  tbp  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.    Out  ot  tnis  amounx  loui 

tie  fund  of  $170,001),  an  irrigcixiou  J^^y^J  ^  '  oeneral  welfare  fund,  as 
of  $250,000,  and  a  school  fund  of  $^^0,000  ^^^^f^f^f^^^^^^r^^^^  v  'j^^ 
will  be  noticed,  is  much  the  largest  of  these  funds,  and  l>^»\<lf  J^^^^^^ 

fund  The  Commission  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  m  the  way 
nf  n;ot^tin^™aii  Kioperty  of  all  kinds,  and  especia  ly  propeity  m 
of  protectmg  inuidii  i)io       j  Indians  have  received  cattle  trom 

ffaovllnt  S  b^^^^^^^^^^  have  totally  dis^ 

«nnSrIdT  great  deal  of  care  was  therefore  exercised  m  traming  the 
^nFt^e  article  fnd  on  this  point  the  advice  of  the  chairman  was  particu- 
l«Hvv£aWe  through  his  identiflcatioii  for  many  years  with  the  cattle 
hWne^hi  WyoS.  The  method  provided  for  the  management  of 
thP  herd  is  that  whicl  long  experience  has  taught  the  most  sjHicessM 
IndconservSe  cattlemen  of  Wyoming  to  be  the  one  best  Mapted  to 

"^i  fei  =s  Ktu'aSfw^ll  SSSSa^oXnS 
''iSe  Sgatof aKSeSiSe«,  the  Commission  gives  inefrrence 

^^^/'ThTiSfs  coiin  that  in  the  past  many  things  have  been 
^LUt  for  '£  they  l^ve  no  use.  It  is  believed  by  the  «  onnni^.on 
&  hVs?dpVieiu)vinsr  any  cause  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
SstZSoS  referred  to  will  prove  a  good  one  in  other  ways  as 
Jwmbtartl.e  Indians  together  in  council  f"^'  «J  X^wiU  ask  for 
culsing  thiir  material  needs  and  agreeing  upon  ^^''**  t'i.^y;;'\.f^'^  *^' 
cu»»iiig  i.iic*  r^nnnnisisimi  relviiiff  upon  the  autnority  con- 

educational  force. 

H.  Ex.  33 48 
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The  Commission  has  also  had  in  mind,  and  has  given  authority  in  the 
general-welfare  flind,  for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  farm  for 
the  Indians,  to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  reservation  school, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  Department  may  see  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  Indians  successful  methods  of  agriculture,  which  they  seem 
anxious  to  learn,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  which  they  stand  greatly  m 
need.  The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  if  a  good,  competent  farmer, 
understanding  the  irrigation  system,  is  secured  to  manage  this  farm, 
with  authority  to  employ  competent  help  to  assist  in  instructing  the 
Indians,  and  with  authority  to  employ  the  Indians  to  work  for  wages 
(which  for  the  Indians  need  not  be  large),  that  this  farm  would  soon  be 
self-supporting,  as  weU  as  a  most  useful  practical  educational  institu- 
tion. The  instruction  the  Indians  employed  on  this  farm  would  receive 
would  fit  them  to  conduct  farms  on  their  own  account,  and  would  also  in- 
cidentally result  in  imparting  knowledge  of  proper  agricultural  methods 
to  their  Indian  neighbors  and  associates  who  have  not  been  so  employed 
on  the  experimental  farm,  and  who,  from  observation  of  the  better  crops 
and  consequently  improved  living  of  those  who  have  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship on  the  farm,  would  strive  to  emulate  the  advanced  mem- 
bers of  their. own  race  and  secure  the  increased  prosperity  reaped  by 
the  industrious  Indians  instructed  in  practical  agriculture.  It  is  hard 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  wait  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  get  returns 
from  their  farming  labors,  but  the  observation  of  the  Commission  has 
convinced  its  members  that  many  Indians,  especially  among  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  could  be  secured  to  work,  if  they  could  each  week  or  month  be 
assured  of  wages  for  their  labor;  and  after  a  season  of  this  many  ot 
them  would  see  the  results  of  their  exertions  and  could  be  induced  to 
work  for  themselves  and  give  way  on  the  farm  to  others.  In  this  way 
there  would  soon  be  on  the  reservation  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  Indians  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  farmers.  Of  course,  all  ot 
them,  even  after  a  trial,  might  .not  care  to  continue  at  farming,  but  the 
habit  of  industry  acquired,  and  the  desire  and  ambition  for  better  food 
and  lodging,  for  which  a  taste  was  partially  acquired  while  at  work  on  the 
farm,  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  Indian  in  any  occupation  he  might 
select.  A  little  effort  has  heretofore  been  made  to  induce  these  Indians 
to  farm,  but  the  results  can  be  better  described  by  being  unnoticed.  It 
is  only  fair  to  the  agent,  however,  to  say  that  his  force  of  employes  is 
not  adequate  to  the  work  under  his  direction. 

The  last  fund  provided  is  the  school  fund,  and  the  Commission  in 
tended  this  as  a  supplement  to  the  present  school  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  thv  these  Indians.  The  last  Congress  appropriated  $50,000 
for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  on  the  reservation.  The 
Commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  money  annually  secured  from  the 
school  fund  created  in  the  treaty  submitted  should  be  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  industrial  feature  of  this  school.  It  reconunends  that  the 
scholars  in  this  reservation  school  be  taught  merely  the  very  elemen- 
tary branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  how  to  read,  write,  and  count,  and 
that  most  of  each  day  be  spent  in  instructing  them  in  pursuits  by  which, 
when  they  leave  the  school,  they  may  be  enabled  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves comfortably.  The  testimony  of  many  persons  who  have  been 
questioned  on  the  subject  is  to  the  effect  that  a  great  many  of  the  In- 
dians who  have  been  partially  civilized  in  the  schools  have  been  prac- 
tically forced  back  to  the  blanket  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
unable  to  make  a  living  as  white  men  do.  The  Commission  feels  that 
it  can  not  too  urgently  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
the  necessity  of  devoting  the  greater  part  of  its  educational  work 


♦. 


stock  range  in  co"«««t;<^" '^^|}f,*J„^^Sakie  the  Shoshone  head  chief, 
.  PoCt  influence  ov^^is^e  ^^X^B^i^flS'^^^^^^^^^ 

"'SofKSe  of  the  tr«y  provide,  fli.t  «.e  Afn,y  »»»•«!;'«»»; 

are  able  ^^ Jf  *^^  |^;;*'   rr^^.^  \rapahoes  and  Shoshones  are  ancient  ene- 
toward    each  other,     ine  -^^^l;';""^?     ,,     .,  .|ii  remains  some  of 

«Se';.^..Soi  to  A',:vS.  t»o»  -eoM  b,  I»dl».  «,n.r.ly 
across  main  traveled  roads.  .,     Commission  has  provided 

in  the  hands  of  stockmen  to  the  exclusion  o^^^»^™^^^^^,^^^ 

ceded  can  be  irrigated  and  t«™«!| ''f  JS'TI'    J,'^^^^^^^^        feet  to 
reservation  are  rapid  inning,  mth  a  faUtre^^^^ 

the  mile,  and  there  are  l^^-g^  '  ,^«J^Jf  ,,,^,"^^^^^^  cultivation 

^*XV£rretn?SeS-adaition  a  consi^leraMe  c^antity  of  fine 
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ment  act,  it  being  understood  that  tbey  also  retain  their  anuuities  and 
privileges  the  same  as  though  located  on  the  .™f,''vf' **"•  •  „,^„-„  ^hft 
^  Of  that  portion  of  the  ceded  land  not  suitable  to  ^g^f^lt^'^^  *J® 

greater  part  is  well  adapted  to  stock  and  sh<^ep-'^i?^"f  „VhPnr^™ 
Ire  found  on  the  ceded  lands,  and  there  are  indications  of  the  pre^^^^ 
of  more  valuable  minerals.  As  the  lands,  however,  at  Present  belmg 
on  the  Indian  reservation,  there  has  of  course  ^f «»  no  opp«^rtunity 
nor  inducement  heretofore  for  persons  to  demonstrate  whethei  or  not 
minerals  exist  in  paying  quantities.  . 

On  the  northeastern  part  of  the  reservation,  on  the  Big  Horn  Kiver, 
there  are  several  remarkable  hot  springs  which  t^e  Commission  is  si^ewiU 
prove  of  great  value  when  the  country  is  opened  up.  The  spn^f  ^re 
^urroundid  by  hills  and  mountains  on  all  sides,  an/at present  the  only 
approaches  to  them  are  exceedingly  rough  mounta,in  roads  and  teails. 
They  are  in  great  repute  throughout  the  section  ot  country  abound- 
ing them  and  are  Visited  by  many  persons  who,  iiot^'ths*^"^'^^  *^ 
crade  facibties  for  bathing,  find  the  springs  of  m'J-C^p^e"^**  ^[-^1"^ 
and  skin  diseases  and  rheumatism,  "s  claimed  that  these  Owl  Creek 
hot  springs  will  one  day  have  a  reputation  equal  to  *at  of  the  famous 
Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.  The  Commission  has  provided  that  these 
springs  shall  be  forever  reserved  from  entry  as  pubbc  lands,  and  has 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority  necessary  to 
lease  the  land  around  them  to  hotel  managers  under  restrictions  pro- 
viding free  bathing  facUities  for  those  unable  to  pay  for  hotel  accom- 

^  The 'lands  which  the  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States  are  not  now 
used,  nor  are  they  Ukely  soon  to  be  used  by  them.  Their  character, 
except  the  bottom  lands,  on  which  Indians  who  have  locations  retain 
all  their  rights,  is  such  that  the  members  of  the  two  tribes,  with  their 
exceedingly  limited  capital  and  resources,  could  never  utihze  them. 
The  Indians  are  left  with  all  the  lands— agricultural,  timber,  grazing, 
and  coal  lands  included— which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  they 

can  possibly  use  to  advantage.  «  ,    «.  \  ,  j.  •    ^i.i„„^ 

The  Commission  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  a  strip  of  taid 
of  about  60,000  acres  on  the  southern  border  of  the  reservation,  ihis 
tra<}t  thelndiansnowuse  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  the  Commission 
wa«  of  opinion  it  was  not  Ukely  in  the  futuie  to  be  of  as  much  value  to 
them  as  the  $100,000  additional  offered  for  this  tract  would  be  if  put 
into  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the  Commission  also  agreeing, 
if  this  land  on  the  southern  border  were  ceded,  to  waive  claim  to  the 
land  on  the  eastern  §ide  of  the  reservation.  , .  ^    -v^  .. 

The  opening  up  of  this  southern  tract  it  was  belie  ved  would  tacilitate 
the  settling  up  of  the  country  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  section 
of  Wyoming  to  the  south  of  the  reservation  without  hurting  the  Indians. 
The  Shoshones  reluctantly  consented  to  its  sale,  their  chief,  Washakie, 
however,  at  first  absolutely  declining  to  even  consider  a  proposal  for  its 
sale  •  but  even  when  the  Shoshones  had  consented,  the  Arapahoes  firmly 
refused  to  even  listen  to  its  proposed  sale.  They  represented  that  its 
cession  would  make  the  reservation  too  narrow ;  that  it  would  bring 
whiskv  sellers  and  persons  of  bad  character  too  close  to  them  and 
thereby  cause  trouble,  and  also  that  the  Popo  Agie,  which  runs  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  was  a  good  natural  boun- 
darv  which  affords  the  Indians  considerable  protection  against  cattle 
and  horses  belonging  to  persons  off  the  reservation;  while  Mill  Creek, 
to  which  the  cession  of  this  southern  strip  would  have  removed  the 
boundary  line,  was  only  an  exceedingly  small  rivulet  which  cattle  would 


at  all  times  readily  cross  to  t^spass  .m  the  '-  ^/f,^,^;"  .^^^^^^^ 

located  on  the  other  side  ot  the  ^^'^^^J^^i^^  !f  f.^^^^^^ 

The  Commission  «"-^^ed  the  force  of  the^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ ,,,, 

how  strong  and  determined  was  the  opposition  "J  *  ^^^[^/^^^^       .^^ting 
feel  that  it  should  further  If'^ss  the  sale     The  Ai^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

their  objections  to  f%«^l«l^^,i'^^'*Sdin7«ie  eastern 

land  first  asked  for  by  th«  Commission,  incraaiug  named  by 

which  objection  had  heretofore  ^"^^^i^f^f' *"^S  vCl«M>,«M^   and 
the  chairman  and  other  members  of  th^eCommismn,^^^^^^  , 

also  agreed  to  certain  modihcations  in  the  d»«^Xen^'\;  provide  a 
made  necessary  by  the  mstructions  of  t^^l^^^Ees  willingly  con- 
school  fund  out  of  money  paid  for  1*"^,^-  „^X  tS  subniitted  was 
sented  tothis  arrangement,  and  'i«^'»J„d,  "f  [  *Jt,Sffi  every  male  In- 
framed  bv  the  Coinmission,  and  subsequently  signea  i)>  eve  ., 
S^Ue  proper  age  not  absent  from  he  ^^^^  ,^,  t^e 

The  Arapahoes  in  each  ^oiiiicil  )^ 'th   '.e  Com^i^^^^^^ 

establishment  of  the  -^^}Zl'SJTtoZ"^^^^^ 

some  time  ago     ^a^ ot^^J^^^^  ridd'Ire  tVequently  high  and  in  the 

rations  and  to  cioss  streams  J''"^"C«*.  Indians  under  the  guidance 

the  reservation  would  involve  t«o  much  expense,  tnes  ^        ,,oes 

cost  of  such  schools  would  V««'"*"v?;"V,^^J^tS  to  recommend  that 

schools  a-^f  tf ^?Soe^brgra^^^^^^  -^oom  also 

the  request  ot  the  Arapaaoeb  ut?  gl«^^        ',„p«tpd*    The  Arapahoes, m 

establiihed  among   the  Shoshones  ^t^equeste^^ 

making  their  request,  s^id  that  there  w^e  a  n^^^  y^^^  ^^^^^j,^g 

tribe  who  would  like  to  f  tend  school  bui^^^^ 

scholars,  for  the  reason  that  they  J^f  ?.^^^5?i^^_  ^^.,,00!  building  on  the 

to  work'.    The  present  G«J™f  *  ^^^Sv  v^tilated;  and  as  the 

reservation  is  a  dilapidated  aff^f'J^^^^P^^'^'L buffered  from  Im-k  of 

health  of  some  of  the  Ind^^J?*.  *f,Sudice  wMi  sor^e  of  the  Indian 

P"^'?  t'bSinrsSlt  whS  to^ulTn^eS  against. schools  per- 

Snl  ^^tS^  =fsi^mt  T^^  the 

of  the  best  agriculturist  ^^»XnLd  on  the  proposed  school  farm. 
^SKSbe^literKrigXi  options  in  the  Eocky 
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Mountain  region.  Tin*  foreman  of  the  cattle  iierd  Hlioiild  also  be  a  toan 
of  ability  in  his  line,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  wonld  be  i^raetieal  econ- 
omy to  pay  a  snifieient  salary  for  these  two  places  to  secure  first-class 
men.  The  Indian  ajrent  should  be  requircMl  to  see  to  the  prosecution 
of  all  cases  coming  to  his  knowledge  of  depredations  against  the  inman 
herd,  as  it  is  only  by  prosecution  and,  when  found  guilty,  punishment 
(a  matter  of  which  there  is  Uttle  doubt)  that  this  cattle  herd  can  be  pro- 
tected from  the  lawless  element,  whicli  regards  theft  from  Indians  as 
at  the  inost  a  very  venial  offense.  .       . 

Th^re  are  on  the  reservation  a  half  d()zen  or  more  families  ot  wmte 
persons  who  had  located  thereon  before  the  country  was  set  apart  lor 
the  Indians.  Some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  soon  after  the  reser- 
vation  Was  created,  the  Government  notified  these  persons  that  the 
lands  were  Indian  lands  and  appraised  their  improvements,  the  settlers 
agreeing  to  accept  the  amounts  aw  arded  them.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  a  year  ago  that  Congress  appropriated  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
these  appraisements.  Meanwhile  the  settlers  had  made  further  im- 
provements on  their  farms,  and  it  seems  to  the  Commission  hardly  just 
that  they  should  now  be  compelled  to  relinquish  their  homes  ^Pay- 
ment of  simply  the  amounts  awarded  them  sixteen  years  ago.  The  In- 
dians have  requested  the  removal  of  these  men  on  the  ground  that 
their  cattle  break  into  Indian  fields.  The  farms  of  these  settlers -are 
among  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  State.  They  are  located  m  proxim- 
ity to  the  proiK)sed  industrial  school,  and  they  can  be  turned  at  once 
into  the  school  farm  the  Government  proposes  to  establish  with  but  a 
little  expense  for  additional  fencing.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Government  as  soon  as  possible  to  deter- 
mine what  amounts  of  money  should  be  awarded  the  settlers  for  their 
improvements,  and  that  they  be  required  to  vacate  the  reservation 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

Many  of  the  Indians  show  a  preference  for  teaming  and  the  raising, 
of  horses.  Their  ponies  are  small,  and  the  Commission  recommends  that 
from  the  general-welfare  fund  the  Government  purchase  from  tinae  to 
time  as  many  horses  of  good  size  as  the  money  available  will  permit  for 
distribution  among  the  more  intelligent  and  industrious  Indians,  with 
the  view  of  improving  their  stock.  The  Indians  should  be  able  to  do  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  hauling  supplies  for  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  employments,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends encouragement  to  those  Indians  who  will  work.  The  present  is  a 
most  favorable  opportunity  to  offer  encouragement,  as  the  influence  of 
many  of  the  headmen  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  industrious  habits. 

The  Commission  has  been  asked  to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  hospital  on  the  reservation  for  Indians  and  others,  but  submits  the 
matter  to  the  Department  for  further  investigation.  There  is  a  hot 
spring  situated  near  the  Shoshone  Agency,  and  it  is  represented  that,  if 
a  building  was  erected  near  this  spring  and  the  agency  physician's 
headquarters  established  therein,  the  revenue  from  patients  other  than 
soldiers  or  Indians  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the 

hospital. 

With  these  explanations  and  recommendations  the  Commission,  with 
the  full  and  unqualified  approval  of  the  Indians,  submits  the  present 
treaty,  confident  that  the  result  of  its  wise  execution  wiU  be  considera- 
ble progress  and  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  when  the  time 
arrives,  eight  years  bence,  to  say  what  disposition  shall  then  be  made 
of  the  money  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  will  submit  a  minority 


teiiort,  containiug  objcctious  to  the  provisions  «ftlie  treaty  S^moo^ 
these  obiections  were  submitted  to  the  majority  of  the  <^omV"^*]""  j^^ 
MfwooS  after  the  Indians  refused  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  a  tract 
fn"tl!Isltrern  boundary  of  the  reservation  but^ereno^^^^^^^ 
bv  them  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  po^^'f  V?"  "^^i®iV» 
rnVto  negotiate  the  treaty  submitted.  In  t>^ ^^r'^heleSsaT  of  tS 
of  the  Connnission,  these  objections  spring  trom  the  refusal  ot  me 
Indians  to  sell  the 'southern  strip  of  their  reservation     There 's^^*^. 

Sy  sratedthe^ndifns  W  not^wseU 

sion?  by  this  agreement,  secures  considerably  over  ha«  of  tbe  reserva 
siou,  uy  "^ ,,  .,  »  i„„Ja  that  the  Indians  are  wiUing  to  part  witu  at  tue 
™nttSe     tS  agrSeirsubmitted  is  therefore  a  long  step  in  the 

ine  agreenit^QL  ii^gut  i         ^^^^  the  Government  should 

virtue  of  treaty  stipulation.  e^^,,cr.fc:  • 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants,  ^   ^   ^^^^.^^^^^^ 

J.  H.  Brigham. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Moroan, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  JJ.  0. 


the  seJnd  day  of  Ootoher,e,ghmn  ^"±^^"^^^1  ZlZ^ioner,  <m  the  part  of 


mtng. 


Article  I. 


For  the  consideration  hereinafter  na„ed  the  said  Shos^^^^^^^        ^.T^^tTZo- 

Indians  hereby  cede  convey,  t'^f^'f  rfiSr  na^^^^^  the  right  of  indi- 

lutely,  subject  to  certain  conditions  l^«^einatter  nam^^    ^  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

vidnal  Indians  to  '"et*",?   «t^«°Y,,tere8t  Tev^^^^  character,  in  and  to  the 

Cnt-a  Ar^aSfrigCapTertS^^^^^^^^  e-b--<l  *-  *^«  following-des- 

cr?bed  tract  of  country  *»  tl^^ ^t^f  °/,J^Sri«i„„  north  and  east  of  the  following- 
All  that  portion  oft^e  Shoshone  reserNat^on  lying ^  ^.^^  j^.^^^  ^^  ^ 

described  lines,  to  wit:  Beginning  in  the  mid  cnanM^^^^^  reservation;  thence 

point  where  the  river  crosses  the  ^"'e^t^rn  boundary  Unf^^ottne  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

L  a  souteasterly  direction,  following  the  m^^^^^^^  ^^  ^,,^        tern 

point  known  as  the  Wood  Hat  ^"^"f*"';?'  •"„  ,vl.,.re  the  line  run  due  east  from  Wood 
fcSl^'ut=:r  'Brw'Sv^^fthet^in  a  line  due  south  to.thesouth- 
eru  bouudary  of  the  reservation. 


r>o 


shushom:  anij  akapaho  jndians. 


AUTICLK  II. 


?! 


In  consideration  for  the  lands  ceded,  sold,  relin«|nislied,  and  conveyed,  as  aforesaid, 
the  United  States  stipulates  and  ajrrees  to  pay  to  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribe* 
of  Indians  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  hear  interest  until  paid  at  the 
rate  of  fi\%  per  rent  per  annum,  and  to  he  expend«ul  for  the  ]>enefit  of  the  Indians  in 
the  inaAner  hereinafter  descrihed. 

Article  III. 

Of  the  said  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars is  herehy  set  apart  as  a  cattle  fund,  the  interest  on  which  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum  shall  be  annually  expended,  mnler  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  t^J  In- 
terior, in  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  support  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  to  he  held  m 
common  for  the  benefit  of  said  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians.  The  In- 
dian agent  shall  select  an  appropriate  and  legal  brand  for  the  cattle  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  see  that  all  the  cattle  delivered  at  the  agency  for  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  Indiana  are  suitably  branded  before  being  turned  on  the  range.  The  In- 
dian agent  shall  have  full  jurisdiction  over  the  management  of  said  herd  of  cattle. 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  employ  all  necessary  help  and  he  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
charge said  help  at  any  time. '  The  range  management  of  the  herd  shall  be  intrusted 
to  the  Indian  or  half-breed  member  of  either  of  the  tribes  whom  the  Indian  agent 
shall  select  as  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  purpose:  Provided,  however,  that  if 
it  he  deemed  advisable  at  any  time  for  the  proper  care  of  said  cattle,  the  agent 
shall  have  power  to  employ  a' well-qualified  white  man  as  foreman.  The  employes 
under  this  foreman  shall  be  selected  from  the  Indian  and  half-breed  members  of  the 
tribes.  The  foreman  and  herders  shall  furnish  their  own  ponies,  and  shall  receive  % 
reasonable  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  agent,  and  paid  out  of  the  money  avail- 
able each  year  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  cattle  herd.  The  Indian  agent  alone 
shall  have  power  to  sell  cattle  from  said  Indian  herd,  under  the  following  restric- 
tions :  No  cattle  bearing  said  Indian  brand  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  except  for  imme<liate  slaughter.  All  cattle  so  sold  or  transferred  shall 
be  delivered  by  the  Indian  agent  at  some  agreed-upon  corral,  and  no  claim  or  title 
of  any  individual  company  or  corporation  to  any  of  said  brand  of  cattle  running 
upon  ithe  open  range  can  be  acquired  or  shall  be  recognized.  The  Indian  agent, 
however,  shall  have  poAver  tf»  ship  beef  cattle  to  Eastern  markets  for  sale  whenever 
in  his  opinion  such  shipment  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians.  All  sales 
of  cattle  shall  be  for  cash,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  what  shall  be  known 
as  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  cattle  fund,  and  held  by  the  agent  for  pro  rata  distri- 
bution to  the  Indians  whenever  said  fund  reaches  an  amount  equal  to  two  dollars 
per  capita. 

Any  unauthorized  person  found  in  possession  of  cattle  from  the  Indian  herd  shall 
be  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  on  conviction  may 
be  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  The  penalties  provided  for  defacement  of  the  Government  brand 
on  cattle  shall  apply  to  cases  of  defacement  of  the  brand  selected  for  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  Indian  herd.  Each  year  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Indian  agent  to  make 
and  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  careful  estimate  of  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  herd  for  the  coming  season,  and  the  amount  so  estimated  shall  be  re- 
served from  the  annual  fund,  and  the  balance  used,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle. 

Article  IV. 

The  further  amount  of  $80,000  is  hereby  set  apart  as  an  irrigation  fund,  the  inter- 
est on  which,  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall 
be  annually  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  build- 
ing dams,  constructing  ditches  and  canals  for  irrigation  within  the  diminished  reser- 
vation, and  in  the  maintenance,  enlargement,  repair,  and  management  of  such  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  as  may  be  established :  Provided,  that  in  the  employment  of  per- 
sons for  work,  Indians,  members  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes,  shall  be  em- 
ployed whenever  practicable,  and  shall  be  paid  the  average  wages  paid  to  white  la- 
borers for  the  same  service  rendered. 

Article  V. 

The  further  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  set  apart 
as  a  general,  welfare  and  improvement  fund,  the  interest  on  which,  at  five  per  cent 
per  annum-shall  be  annually  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  for  the  civilization,  industrial  education,  comfort,  «»!<\»»^»P*'^»;';:^*^"i^^  ^l""      . 
Indians  the  money  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  ar  ides  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  Indians  may  request  and  the  Secretary  of  the  l«t«^'f  ^P^'J^f  *  ^^7" 
vided,  however,  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  may  be  expended  each  year  m 
Seer^Sn,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  bridges  needed  on  the  ^eservatm^^^^^^^^^ 
conducting  an  experimental  farm  on  the  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  th^ndians. 

Article  VI. 

'  The  further  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  set  apart  as  a  school  fund, 
the  interest  on  which,  at  five%er  -ntper  annum,  sha  1  be  ann^^ 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intejior  for  the  ^«n«^t  |»f  the^mdist^^^^^ 
on  the  reservation.    The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Attairs  shall  ^^^^S^^^^j^^.J^y^^^^^^ 
to  have  under  his  or  her  charge  the  management  and  care  of  all  propel  ty,  ot  every 
kind  and  character,  purchased  under  this  article. 

•  Article  VII. 

The  funds  provided  for  in  the  four  preceding  articles  shall  ^a^^  ™  ^^F^*  yf  5^^;,^' 
until  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty  witi  the  ^^o^^^f'\^^^^'',^^^  ^i^s 
sition  of  the  funds  shall  then  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the  United  States 

and  the  Indians. 

Article  VIII. 

The  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  imjnediately 
availabl?,  and  shall  be  distributed  per  capita  mcn^h  among  the  Indians  belonging 
on  the  reservation  within  sixty  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

ARTfCLE  IX. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  one  hundred 
dolhirs  each  quaX  to  Washakie,  the  head  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  this  payment  to 
continue  during  Washakie's  lifetime. 

Article  X. 

Five  sections  of  land  in  proximity  to  the  site  selected  for  the  new  Government  in- 
dustrial scCl  biiS  reserved  to  the  United  States  and  set  apart  to  be 
used  for  thVpurpc^se  oflnstructing  the  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
«+^oV  rni^in  /  3  for  such  othcr  uses  of  an  educational  character  as  the  Government 
Zfl^nv  tZ  wellS^rof  thflXans.    The  five  sections  of  land  shall  be  surveyed 

rd^era'part^^'^Ui^^^^^^^^^^^ 

may  find  practicable.    No  Indian  or  other  person  shall  from  *^^f  **%"Xs^^brier- 
fh\i  treatv  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  representing  the  United  States,  »e  per 
muted  to  settl^^^^^^^^^  lands  which  in  the  opmioil  o^he  Indian  agent  are 

Ukely  tX  em^^^^^^      within  the  five  sections  hereby  reserved  to  the  UnitecT  States. 

Article  XI. 
Anv  individual  Indian  or  member  of  the  Shoshone  or  Arapahoe  tf  ^f.  ^^^  J°^i^;?:.« 

rS:r  ^lt&anTihr;n!'Sinn:fll,  t^Aragon  aL  chifdren,  Mra. 
George  Wesaw,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Atkins. 

Article  XII. 

S!   TtisfSr  et^pulatedS  agreed  that  the  United  Statee  shall  maintain  a 
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garrison  within  the  limits  of  such  diminished  reservation  until  '^^^^^^^^^ /"^^^f*/^ 
tion  the  (Government  shall  determine  that  a  removal  of  such  ^'^f  ^J*«^^  y^^^V,^^^^^^^ 
danger  the  peace  which  now  prevails  hetween  the  two  tribes  located  ^^  *li^^^^^^^ 
tion,  and  also  until  such  time  as  the  Indians  shall  be  adjudged  to  ^  Jsons  of  aU 
protect  their  interests  against  the  encroachments  of  unscrupulous  persons  ol   aU 

classes.     % 

Article  XIII. 

All  public  highways  shall  be  kept  open  for  travel,  and  passage  along  them  shaU 
be  free  and  unobstructecf. 

Article  XIV. 

Persons  whose  cattle  break  into  the  properly  enclosed  ^^™^  ^^^^.^^  f^L^creta?^  If 
any  Indian  shall  be  liable  for  the  damages  sustained  thereby  and  the  Secreta^  ot 
the  Interior  may  make  suitable  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  provision. 

Article  XV. 

The  State  of  Wvoming  shall  have  iurisdiction  on  this  diminished  reservation  over 
an  XouB  olr  ^^^^^^^  and  Le  property  of  such  P---  -cept  *^^^^^^^  ^m! 

agents  and  employes  of  the  Government  used  m  the  course  ot  such  agency  or  em 

ployment. 

Article  XVI. 

The  lands,  except  mineral  lands,  ceded,  sold,  ''f  ^^q^l^l^^^,^?,^  ??^If/^^^^ 
United  States  by  this  agreement  shall,  upon  proclamation  of  the  President  ot  tne 
TlS  ted  States    be  opened  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws 
Jnlv    Prov^^^^^^  that  one  sectioniof  land  embracing  within  its  limits  the 

Owl  Creek  Hot  Springs  on  the  Big  Horn  River  about  three  miks  below  the  canon 
where  the  Wind  Rh^r  passes  throu|h  the  Owl  Creek  Mountiiins,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  reserved  from  settlement  and  entry,  and  forever  dedicated  to.the  public 
The  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  may  lease  this  section  of  land  and  the  springs  for  the 
maLtenance  oF  or  hotels  'and  bath-houses,  but  ample  facilities  Bhall  always 

be  maintained  by  which  the  free  use  of  a  part  of  the  baths  may  be  enjo5;^d  by  the 
nuwfc  and  by  the  Indians:  And,  provided  further,  that  a  half  section  of  land  shal 
also  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  reserved  around  each  other  spring  leaving  medicinal 
properties,  and  may  be  leased  under  the  same  restrictions  as  are  provided  in  the 
case  of  the  Owl  Creek  Hot  Springs. 

Article  XVII. 

The  boundaries  of  the  diminished  reservation,  not  already  sufficiently  naarked  by 
natural  boundaries,  shall  be  surveyed  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  dehnitely  marked 
by  suitable  permanent  monuments. 

Article  XVIII. 

This  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  party  until  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

« 

Done  at  Fort  Washakie  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  on  the  second  day  of  October,  A. 
D.  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.  ^^^^^^  ^  Brigham, 

Charles  H.  Merii^at, 

Commisisioners, 


Washakie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Black  Coal,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Markok,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Dick  Washakie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sharp  Nose,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Behugasshia,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Little  Wolf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Comanche,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Fridzamp,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Pearorah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
White  Horse,  his  x  mark,  seal. 


Shonedyrgwah,  his  x  mark;  seal. 
Bill  Friday,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sitting  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tomvook,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sherman  Coolidge. 
William  Shakespeare. 
Utah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sweating  Horse,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Madzump,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Cadzatso,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Barney,  his  x  mark,  seal. 


*    ■  • 


Sego,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Wallowing  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Sage,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Eagle  Head,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Red  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tallow,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Sitting  Eagle,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Peter  Robertson,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tykee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Charley  Washakie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Riverrah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ohapoma,  his  x  mark,  seal.     , 

Quobee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tom,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Pongerah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Pearora,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Shot  Gun,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Eagle  Chief,  his  x  mark,*8eal. 

Cum,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Yellow  Calf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Runs  Across  the  River,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Lone  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ground  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Goes  in  the  Lodge,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Iron,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bear  Robe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Little  Owl,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Yellow  Owl,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Good  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Foot,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Lump  on  Nose,  his  x  iriark,  seal. 

Wood,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Poor  Flesh,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Coal,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Water  Manx,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Biter,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bad  Looking  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ice,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Bad  Red  Face,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bull,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Left  Hand,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Grease  Hopper,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Butcher,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Scar  Fac,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Strikes  on  Top,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Spoon  Sumter,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Yellow  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Breast,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ridge  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Rides  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Porcupine,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

William  Olmstead. 

Sandy. 

Black  Grass,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Medicine  Eagle,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Gabriel  Hendricks,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Weasel  Horn,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Andrew  Jackson,  seal. 
Red  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Broad  Hat,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Daniel  Wolf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Mountain  Sheep,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Goes-up-Hill,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Andrew  Walker,  seal. 
Red  Shirt,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Adam  Red  Man,  seal. 
Shoshoe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Harrv  Delaware,  seal. 
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Pine,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Runs-Behind,  his  x  mark,  Seal. 
Mule,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sweat  Lodge,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Summer  Black  Coal,  seal. 
Ti-gee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Smoke,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tab-ben-quash,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Moot-engape,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Te-sag-wot,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Son-e- wee-yon,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Jimmy,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tsoi-gei,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Nip-pe-gah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Toy-yet-vit-se,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Norah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
No-sup,  his  X  mark,  seal. 
Pan-ze-tan-gee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Paroquiny,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tag-gwo-shuah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Charley,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
No-gots-o-yo-go,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tig-gen-na-hu,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tav-pu-to-vo,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Po-gomie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Wuch  (Bear),  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Chi-o-nen  (Small  Man),  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Mo  Joe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Yellow  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
^  Luther  Shakespeare,  seal. 
Plenty  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Pah-hah-ret-sie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Muh-yeh-voh,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tappay,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

0-sah-ret-sie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Hoo-doo,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ish-a-yone,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ti-mook,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Kag-ge-vah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

To-go-pah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Pi-quat-se,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Kag-go-wun,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tab-ben-ganetsy,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wo-wai-ne-ve-de,  his  x  mark,  seal 

Bad  Teeth,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Jack  Armstrong,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Little  Shield,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Paint  Wolf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Go  Rope,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tav-dun,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Nah-ti-bo,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Water  Sin^,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Kow-ent,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Pe-lah-no,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Matthew,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Alfred  King,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Alfred  Wunstall,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Hat,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

New  Lodge,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Eddy,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bear  Back,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Powder  Face,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Te-ah-te-e-vit-sie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Cut  Nose,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Old  Man  Elk,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Curly  Hair,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Black  Wolf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Henry  Reed.    • 

Goggles,  his  x  mark,  seal. 


'fl 
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Movo,  lii8  X  mark,  seal. 

Medicine  Grasn,  his  x  niaik,  seal. 

Eureka,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

To-sah-tse,  his  mark,  seal. 

Wee-et-see,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Driver  Down  Hill,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Charley  White  Owl,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Old  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Head,  his  xmark,  seal. 

Peter  Ocotea,  seal. 

Tu-en-quay,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Nat-tah-po,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

We-yan,  hisx  mark,  seal. 

Louis  Iron,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Fremont  Arthur,  seal. 

Shovel  Foot,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bull  Chief,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

George  Washakie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wy-e-gwe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tira-ban-nah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Adam  Spencer,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Medicine  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Stevens. 

Festus,  his  x  mark. 

Edward  Wunstall. 

Cornelius  Vauderbilt.  • 

Felix  Edwards. 

Maurice. 

Big  Moccasin,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Joseph  Banzill. 

Job  Pidzemp. 

Habbe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ho-go-wet,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tin-za,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Fat  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Plume,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

O-sah-ret-sie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bo-niah-bish-er-ro,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bishop,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

White  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Bow,  his  x»mark,  seal. 

James  Odle,  seal. 

Faustinus,  seal.  • 

Weet-se,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Te-go-su-gie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Three  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Hoof,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Big  Elk,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Jack  Cameron,  seal. 

Thomas  Crispin. 

Large,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Spread  Hips,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Driver,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

A -pee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

He-be-chee-chee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wolf  Arrow,  his  x  mark,  se.il. 

Shoulder  Blade,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Andrew  Bazeel,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ed  Bazeel,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Show-go-vah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Taam-a-deuar,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

George  Washington,  his  x  mark,  seal'. 

I  certify  that  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  I  read  the  foregoing  treaty  to  them  in 
joint  council,  and  that  it  was  explained  to  the  interpreters  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

James  K.  Moork. 


Tin-zo-mie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tis-so-qui-ny,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tall  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Daniel,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Walter,  seal. 

Running,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Nah-quo-ti,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ab-wun,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Man-ne-gat,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Edmo  I^eClaire,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

John  DeShaw. 

Michael. 

Stone  Breaker,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Broken  Back,,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

William  Penn. 

Broken  Horn,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

John  Brazill,  hi|»  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Shield,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

.John  Lajennessee. 

Yellow  Belone,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Crow  Chief,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Willow,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Johnnie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Hawk  Eye,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Lane  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ducks,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

White  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Flabby  Face,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Three  Bears,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wolf,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Geo.  Shakespeare,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Black  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

.John  McAdams,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Button,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Pe-ah-wuh,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Iron  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Moccasin,  hie  x  mark,  seal. 

Plenty  Poles,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Grosventre,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Beaver  Sing,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Johny  Wee-et-se,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Antelope,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

«fohn  Eagle  Head,  his  x  mark,  seal.  . 

Seth  Willow,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Dance  All  Night,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Michael  Gudmunson,  his  x  mark,  sea]« 

Crooked  Leg,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Sun  Road,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Crazy  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wolf  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Thick  Hair,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bald  Head,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Garfield  Wolf,  seal. 

W^olf  Moccasin,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Night  Walker,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Louie  Enor,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Quiver,,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Yellow  Plume,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Edward  Johnson,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Chtirley  Moonharvey,  his  x  mark,  seal. 


We  certify  that  the  foregoing  treaty  was  fully  explained  in  joint  council  to  the 
In^LsfftL  Shoshone  an^  ArSpahoe  tribes,  that  they  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  the  treaty  and  agree  to  the  same.  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Arapahoe  Interpreter. 
NoNKOK  (his  xmark), 

Shoshone  Interpreter, 

Witness : 

J.  J.  Atkins, 
John  Pesher. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  names,  though  in  some  cases  duplicate,  in  every  in- 
stance  represent  different  inctividuals.  ^^^^  ^    Burnet, 

Special  Interpreter. 

Witnesses : 

T     IC     M(^ORK 

*R.  H.  Ray,  Captain  Eighth  Infantry. 

V.  W.  Welty,  United  States  Agency  Physician. 

L.   A.    HOUESTEIN. 

S.  R.  Stagner. 
E.  A.  Gustin. 
J.  J.  Atkins. 


for  carrying  the  same  into  elfnct. 

Wl,«rra8  Messrs  Josouh  H.  Brighaui  and  Charles  H.  MeriUat,  two  members  of  a 
comSoncrsTsting  of  Messrs.  John  1).  Woodruff,  Joseph  H.  BriRham  and  Charles 
commission,  c(  uBiBuiife  ,         ,  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one, 

?nn!?i?,de  an  1™ Jnt  wttTthe  sLshone  and  Arfpahoe  tribes  of  Indians  residing 
Tn  the  ShororiXn  Reservation  in.the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  sard  agreement 
is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Articles  of  aartmint  made  and  entered  into  at  Fort  Washakie,  m  the  State  of  ^^yommO. 
lithe  mZdm  of  Octoher,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. one,  by  and  between  -JohnD. 
on  the  «%^7,  ^^^/J'-^'^y.g,.:,^^  ^a,,d  j^^seph  H.  Brigham,  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 

Wyoming. 

Article  I. 

For  the  consideration  hereinafter  named  the  said  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of 

described  lines,  to  wit.  *^'^""\"'%  .  boiuidarv  of  the  reservation:  thence  in  a 
point  where  tl.e  "ver  crosses      «  "«^t«>  |  S,   elof  the  Big  Win.l  River  to  a  point 

southeasterly  '\l^^^fl^:Jf^^^,\ZtT"^x^^  'l""  «'''"*''  '*'<'' «»«♦*"'  '""""^"y 
known  as  the  Wood  Hat  *.  ;^?'"f,;  ^Xj^/tl.e  line  run  .Itio  east  from  Wood  Flat 
?;'rbttng  rnl^rr?s'ttiW' wrd  R1v:r^"thelK.e  in  a  line  due  south  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  reservation. 

Article  II. 

dians  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 
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Article  III. 

Of  the  said  six  hundred  thousaud  dollars,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars 18  hereby  set  apart  as  a  cattle  fund,  the  interest  on  which,  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum,  shall  be  annually  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  the  purchase,  .uiaiuteuance,  and  support  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  to  be  held  in 
coinmon  lor  tlie  beuetit  of  said  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians.     The 
Indian  agent  shall  select  an  appropriate  and  lej^al  brand  for  the  cattle,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  see  tliat  all  the  cattle  delivered  at  the  agency  for  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  Indians  are  suitably  branded  before  being  turned  on  the  range      The 
Indian  agent  sliall  have  full  Jurisdiction  over  the  management  of  said  herd  of  cattle 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  employ  all  necessary  help  and  he  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
charge said  hel})  at  any  time.    The  range  management  of  the  herd  shall  be  entrusted 
to  the  Indian  or  half-bre«;d  member  of  either  of  the  tribes  whom  the  Indian  agent 
sliall  select  as  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  purpose:  Provided,  however,  that  if 
It  be  deemed  advisable  at  any  time  for  the  proper  care  of  said  cattle  the  agent 
shall  have  power  to  employ  a  well-qualified  white  man  as  foreman.    The  emplov^s 
under  this  foreman  sliall  be  selected  from  the  Indian  and  half-breed  members  of  the 
tribes.     The  foreman  and  herders  shall  furnish  their  own  ponies,  and  shall  receive  a 
reasonable  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  tlie  agent  and  paid  out  of  the  money  avail- 
able  each  year  lor  the  running  expenses  of  the  cattle  herd.     The  Indian  agent  alone 
shall  have  power  to  sell  cattle  from  said  Indian  herd,  under  the  following  restric- 
tions: No  cattle  bearing  said  Indian  brand  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  except  lor  immediate  slaughter.    All  cattle  so  sold  or  transferred  shall 
De  delivered  by  the  Indian  agent  at  some  agreed-upon  corral,  and  no  claim  or  title 
ot  any  individual,  company,  or  corporation  to  any  of  said  brand  of  cattle  runninff 
upon  the  open  range  can  be  acquired  or  shall  be  recognized.    The  Indian  agent 
however,  shall  have  power  to  ship  beef  cattle  to  Eastern  markets  for  sale  whenever 
I.f  ^If f?'°i!''?i  l"""?  shipment  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians.    All  sales 
of  cattle  shall  be  for  ca«h,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  what  shall  be  known 
as  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  cattle  fund,  and  held  by  the  agent  for  pro  rata  distri- 
bution to  the  Indians  whenever  said  fund  reaches  an  amount  equal  to  two  doHars 
per  capita. 

ii«t?2'+''.''''l'*^''"f '^P'^'T'  ^l'''\'^  ^"^  possession  of  cattle  from  the  Indian  herd  shall  be 
liable  to  prosecution  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  on  conviction  mav  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding  three  velrs,  n  the  dis! 
cretionol  the  court  The  penalties  provided  for  defacement  of  ^he  Government 
brand  on  cattle  shall  apply  to  cases  of  defacement  of  the  brand  selected  for  cattk 
belonging  to  the  Indian  herd.  Each  year  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tte  Indian  atent 
to  make  and  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  careful  estimate  o^the  fun! 
nmg  expenses  of  the  herd  for  the  coming  season,  and  the  amount  so  estimated  shaU 

^^fir'ff/"?'^/^'  ^"•'^"5?  ^^^'  ^^^  *^^  ^«1^"?«  ^««d,  in  the  discreSi  of  the  Lc^ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle. 

Article  IV. 

The  further  amount  ofeighty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  set  apart  as  an  irrigation 
fond,  the  interest  on  which,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum,  ox  so  much  thereof  Is  mav  b^ 

f^rZ^'''\^^^l^'^^  r^^^"-^  expended,  under  the  direction  oftheSecrXrv  of  Sn! 
tenor,  in  building  darns,  constructing  ditches  and  canals  for  irrigation  wHh^  the 

n  JwJf  ^«/^'^T*' •  "^^  r  ^  '"^  *^^  maintenance  enlargement,  repairTaXiria  iment 
ol  such  system  of  irrigation  as  may  be  established :  Provided,  that  i  i  the  eumlSv^^^ 
of  persons  for  work  Indians,  members  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapah(>eUibT  shall  be 
employed  whenever  pract  cable,  and  shall  be  paid  the  average  wages  pakltfX^ 
laborers  for  the  same  service  rendered.  '^      ^  wnite 

• 

Article  V. 

The  further  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  set  awart 
as  a  general-welfare  and  improvement  fond,  the  interest  of  which,  ItlTZvTe^tZv 
annum  shall  be  annually  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secret^irrofte  In- 
tenor,  for  the  civilization,  industrial  education,  comfort,  and  improvement  of  te  In- 
dians, the  money  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  Indians  may  request  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approve  •  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  may  be  expended  each  year  fo 
the  erection,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  bridges  neededVn  t^e^reseAZm  Ind  ^ 
conducthig  an  expenmental  farm  on  the  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the  fod^ans 


Article  VI. 

■    The  further  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  ^ereby  set  apart  a«  a  8C^^^^^^ 
the  interest  ou  «hi<h,  at  five  per  cent  per  anuum  ^l^al  JJ^JJ""  '^J'^^  iXst  ^I'school 

kind  and  character,  purchased  under  this  article. 

Article  VII. 

and  the  Indians. 

Article  VIII. 

Article  IXo 

continue  during  Washakie's  lifetime. 

Article  X. 

Five  sections  of  W  in  prox^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'^^^r^t:l^i^B:^  -f^reiue^^o^arrictfr  Sir 

and  stock-raising,  and  tor  ""di;.  t»  nf  the  Indians  The  five  sections  of  land  shall 
erumeut  may  deem  tor  t^e  welfare  «f  ^^  \^X«t  ^s  early  a  date  as  the  Secretary 
be  surveyed  and  setJ^Pf^  as  Indian  «'^«»^?^°«„r*Xr  person  shall,  from  the  date 
of  the  Interior  may  find  practicable.  ^  .{.re^^missioners  representing  the  United 
of  signing  of  tW^^'-j-f^^tufupC^ny^^FtrUn^^^^^^^  the  opinion  of  the 

!i^rn  agiLTare  UkVto  be^e'-SrS  within  the  five  sections  hereby  reserved  to 

the  United  States. 

Article  XI. 

Anv  individual  Indian  or  -mher  of  the  Shoshone  or  Arap^^ioe  tnbes  of  ^^^^^^ 

who  has,  under  existi^ng  1"^/ »' /4«**y/J;'P^"^foni^^^^^^^^^^  to  have  the  same 

falls  within  the  ceded  P"'t^«"  f  *i^^,f  T^^f  ^t Vf  i^^^^         28,  1891,  upon  applica- 

?rWe  t^iiCf  r«;!r  t^te'^u^ic'^n  u^^^ 

one  year  after  the  ^atim^aticm  of  thU  agreement.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^_ 

The  list  of  names  subinitted  bj,  *?  »ho«'jone8  o'  ^"'^    .  fono^g .  Mrs.  Agnes 

tions,  with  the  water  rights  appert^mmgt^sauUocat.^^^^  ^^^^  Robinson, 

Lanigan  and  two  child  en,  '^^rs-  Loiusa  Bpya  ana  s  ehildren,  Louise  Enos 

William  Brazill,  Mrs.  ^'angers^nd  children  John^^ps  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

and  children,  George  .^V*^.'  *"  M™  Mle  "laMear  and  children,  Emily  Creighton 
fnTiffirMrt:  Hai';»  c^hl^reTUSl,  Mrs.  Aragon  and  children,  Mrs. 
George  Wesaw,  and  Mrs  J .  J.  Atkins. 

Article  XII. 

nothing  in  this  <^^;^^:z^^:^:^^^^^^^ 

within  the  limits  of  «^«^\^"";j"^*l^^^ir^^^^  of  such  oarrison  will  not  endanger  the 

«rrwMci:r;i^=^£|^£i 

h;r  a^'^nstThe'^n^c^r^i^ht:^^^^^^^^^^  pe-nl  of  aU  classes. 


■l..l1<Ji'!^H»V 
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All  public  highways  shall  be  kept  open  for  travel,  and  passage  alonff  them  shall 

Article  XIV. 


be  free  and  unobstructed. 


oZi  A-  ^  ^1?  f ^**^\5>r«al^  into  the  properly  inclosed  iarms,  fields,  or  gardens  of 
any  Indian  shall  be  liable  for  the  damages  sustained  thereby,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  make  suitable  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  provision. 

Article  XV.  * 

uJ^\f^^^^  of  Wyoming  shall  have  jurisdiction  on  this  diminished  reservation  over 

aintK  «m1  «!     [  ^^Z''  ll^'T'  '"^  *^^^  P^'^P^'^y  ^^^''^^  P^^««««^  «^««Pt  that  of  the 
fo  ment       "P^^^'^^  ^^  *^®  Government  used  in  the  course  of  such  agency  or  em- 

ARtlCLE   XVI. 

T wf.i^Qfo'l^'  T^Jl*  ™^^®^^1  ^^^'\^  ?fded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  to  the 
^n\t^  l^i*"'  \^  *^''  agreement  shall,  upon  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  opened  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  onlv^ 

Pr^T^w'^V^'*'"^''^"'  ^^^i  ^"^  "^"*^^"  «^  1^^^^'  embracing  within  its  limits  the  Owl* 
il^  w-^^^i.^P'"'''^"'  ^^'  *^^  ^'^  "^^"  ^i^«^^  a^«"t  three  miles  below  the  canon  wheTe 
the  Wind  River  passes  through  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains,  be  and  the  same  is  h^«hv 

ITJjVirrf^'^'''''''  and  entry  and  forever  dedicated  tS^publkr  tL^S^^^^ 
retary  of  the  Interior  may  lease  this  section  of  land  and  the  springs  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  hotel  or  hotels  and  bath-houses,  but  ample  facilities  shall  al^^T  be 
maintained  by  which  the  free  use  of  a  part  of  the  baths  may  be  enjoyed  by  tTe^pub- 
lic  and  by  the  Indians-  And  provided  further,  that  a  half  secticm  of' land  sMl  also 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reserved  around  each  other  spring  havinT  medicfnl^ 

rtre^S^^l'Slt^teS  ""^  ''''-'''''''''  as^areVvI^e§  XTs^I 

Article  XVII. 

T.  Jnt??"''^^'''^^  ""^  the  diminished  reservation,  not  already  sufficiently  marked  bv 
BuUrbCprm^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Article  XVIII. 
g^^^lr'ZZlltillC  ""  ""'""^'"^  "P""  "'*'"''  P""*-^  "°*"  ™««'''l  ".V  the  Con- 

Joseph  H.  Brigham, 


Washakie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Black  Coal,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Markok,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Dick  Washakie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sharp  Nose,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Bahugasshia,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Littje  Wolf  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Comanche,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Fridzamp,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Pearorah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
White  Horse,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Shonedyrgwah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Bill  P'riday,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sitting  Bear,  his  x  mark.  seal. 
Tomvook,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sherman  Coolidgc, 
William  Shakespeare. 
Utah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 


Charles  H.  Merillat, 

Commissioner's. 

Sweating  Horse,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Madzump,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Cad/atso,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Barney,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Sego,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wallowing  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Sage,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Eagle  Head,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Red  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tallow,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Sitting  P^agle,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Peter  Robertson,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tykee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Charley  Washakie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Riverrah,  his  xmark,  seal. 
Ohapoma,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Quobee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tom,  his  x*  mark,  seal. 
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Pongerah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Poaroraj  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Shot  Gun,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Eagle  Chief,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Gum,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Yellow  Calf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Runs  across  the  River,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Lone  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ground  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Goes  in  the  lodgiB,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Iron,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bear  Robe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Little  Owl,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Yellow*  Owl,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Good  Man,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Big  Man,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Foot,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Lump  on  Nose,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wood,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Poor  Flesh,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Coal,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Water  Manx,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Biter,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bad  Looking  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ice,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Bad  Red  Face,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bull,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Left  Hand,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Grease  Hopper,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Butcher,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Scar  Face,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Strikes  on  Top,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Spoon  Sumter,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Yellow  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Breast,  his  x  mark,  «eal. 

Ridge  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ride's  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Porcupine,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

William  Olmstead. 

Sandy. 

Black  Grass,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Medicine  Eagle,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Gabriel  Hendricks,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Weasel  Horn,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Andrew  Jackson,  seal. 

Red  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Broad  Hat,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Daniel  Wolf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Mountain  Sheep,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Goes-up-Hill,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Andrew  Walker,  seal. 

Red  Shirt,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Adam  Red  Man,  seal. 

Shoshoe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Harry  Delaware,  seal. 

Pine, his  x  mark,  seal. 

Runs-Behind,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Mule,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Sweat  Lodge,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Summer  Black  Coal,  seal. 

Ti-gee,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Smoke,  his  x  mark,  seal.* 

Tab-ben -quash,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Moot-engape,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Te-sag-wot,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Con-e-wee-yon,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Jimmv,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tsoi-gei,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Nip-pe-gah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Toy-yet-vil-se,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ex.  33 49 


Norah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
No-sup,  his  X  mark,  seal. 
Pan-ze-tan-gee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Paroquiuy,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tag-gwo-shuah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Charley,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
No-gots-o-yo-go,  his  X  mark,  seal. 
Tig-gen-ua-hn,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tav-pu-to-vo,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Pe-gomie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Wuch  (Bear),  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Chi-e-nen  (Small  Man),  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Mo  Joe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Yellow  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Luther  Shakespeare,  seal. 
Plenty  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Pah-hah-ret-sie,  his  x  mark,  seaL 
Muh-ych-voh,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tapi^iiy,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
0-sah-ret-sie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Hoo-doo,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Ish-a-yone,  his  x  mark,  seal.   , 
Ti-mook,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Kag-ge-vah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
To-go-pah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Pi-quat-se,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Kag-go-wun,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tab-ben-ganctsy,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Wo-wai-ne-ve-de,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Bad  Teeth,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Jack  Armstrong,  his  x  mark,  seaL 
Little  Shield,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Paint  Wolf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Go  Rope,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Tav-dun,  his  x  mark,  seal. 
Nah-ti-bo,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Water  Sing,  his  x  mark,  seaL 

Kow-ent,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Pe-ah-no,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Matthew,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Alfred  King,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Alfred  Wunstall,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Hat,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

New  Lodge,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Eddy,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bear  Back,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Powder  Face,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Te-ah-te-e-vit-sie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Cut  Nose,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Old  Man  Elk,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Curly  Hair,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Black  Wolf,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Henry  Reed. 

Goggles,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Movo,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Medicine  Grass,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Eureka,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

To-sah-tse,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wee-et-see,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Driver  Down  Hill,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Charley  White  Owl,  his  x  mark,  seaL 

Old  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Head,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Peter  Ocotea,  seal. 

Tu-en-quay,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Nat-tah-po,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

We-yan,  hisx  mark,  seal. 

Louis  Iron,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Fremont  Arthur,  seal. 
Shovel  Foot,  his  x  mark,  seaL 
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Bull  Chief,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

George  WaHhakie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wy-e-gwe,  his  x  mark,  Real. 

Tim-ban-iiah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Adam  Spencer,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Meilicine  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Stevens. 

Festns,  his  x  mark. 

Edward  Wnnstall. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 

Felix  Edwards. 

Maurice. 

Big  Moccasin,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Joseph  Hanzill. 

Job  Pidzemp. 

Habbe,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ho-go-wet,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tin-za,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Fat  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Whit<^  Plume,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

O-sah-ret-sie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bo-niiih-bish-er-ro,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bishop,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White  Bow,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

James  Odle,  seal. 

Faustinus,  seal. 

Weet-se,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Te-go-su-gie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Three  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Hoof,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Big  Elk,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Jack  Cameron,  seal. 

Thomas  Crispin. 

Large,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Spread  Hips,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Driver,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

A-pee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

He-be-chee-chee,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wolf  Arrow,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Shoulder  Blade,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Andrew  Bazeel,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ed  Bazeel,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Show-go-vah,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Taam-a-deuar,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

George  Washington,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tin-zo-mie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tis-so-qui-ny,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Tall  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Daniel,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Walter,  seal. 

Eunning,  his  x  mark,  se.al. 

Nah-quo-ti,  his  x  mark,  seal, 

Ab-wun,  his  xmark,  seal.  • 


Man-ne-gat,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Edmo  LeClaire,  his  x  mark,  seaL 

John  I  )esliaw. 

Michael. 

Stone  Breaker,  his  x  mark,  seal,  ' 

Broken  Back,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

William  Penn. 

Broken  Horn,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

John  Brazill,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Shield,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

John  Lajenneesee. 

Yellow  Belone,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Crow  Chief,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Willow,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Johnnie,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Hawk  Eye,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Lane  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Ducks,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

White  Bear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Flabby  Face,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Three  Bears,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

White,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wolf,  his  X  mark,  seal. 

Geo.  Shakespeare,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Black  Bull,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

John  McAdams,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Button,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Pe-ah-wuh,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Iron  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Big  Moccasin,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Plenty  Poles,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Grosventre,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Beaver  Sing,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Johny  Wee-et-se,  his  x  mark,  seaL 

Wliite  Antelope,  his  x  mark. 

John  Eagle  Head,  his  x  mark,  seal,  . 

Set  Willow,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Dance  All  Night,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Michael  Gudmunsen,  his  x  mark,  seaL 

Crooked  heg,  his  x  mark,  seaL 

Sun  Road,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Crazy  Man,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Wolf  Efear,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Thick  Hair,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Bald  Head,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Garfield  Wolf,  seal. 

Wolf  Moccasin,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Night  Walker,  his  x  mark,  seaL 

Louie  Enor,  his  x  mark,  seal.^ 

Quiver,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Yellow  Plume,  his  x  mark,  seal. 

Edward  Johnson,  his  x  mark,  seal, 

Charley  Moonharvey,  his  x  mark,  seal. 


I  certify  that  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  I  read  the  foregoing  treaty  to  them  in 
joint  council,  and  that  it  was  explained  to  the  interpreters  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

James  K.  Moobs. 

We  certify  that  the  foregoing  treaty  was  fully  explained  in  joint  council  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  tribes,  that  they  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  the  treaty,  and  agree  to  the  same, 

-Henry  Reed, 

Arapaho  Interpreter, 

NOBKOK  (his  X  mark), 

_^.^  Shoshone  Interpreter, 

Witness:  .  • 

J.  J.  Atkines. 
John  Fesher. 
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stir  ^^:itfditi^^  ^"  --« --« ^"pi'-^«^  -  --y  - 

John  C,  Burnet, 
Witnesses:  Special  Interpreter. 

J.  K.  Moore. 
R.  H.  Ray, 

Captain  Eighth  Infantry, 
V.  W.  Welty,  '  . 

United  States  Agency  Physician, 

L.   A.    HOUESTEIN. 

S.  R.  Stagnek. 
E.  A.  GusTiN. 
J.  J.  Atkins. 

^Therefore,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  m  Couiaess  assembled:  ^uii-ou 

fi.l*lS'  ^'  ^^'^f  ^"^l^  agretuiient  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  con- 
hrmed,  except  as  to  articles  fourteen  and  fifteen,  which  are  rejected:  and  as  to  ^ti- 

tZ^T  ''''^  ^i^t/^n.yhich  are  modified  and  changed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  ^  «  «  v^muou. 

aZ^^I'x^^^^^  ^Ih  n^""*  ?''®  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  of  the  said  six  hun- 
f.  hfni  T^''"'"'^  ^''"^''!  ^^  designated  and  set  apart  as  a  cattle  fund,  the  interest  on 
w  hich  at  five  per  centum  per  annum  shall  be  annually  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  ot  the  Interior  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  In^ 
dians  and  toi  instructing  aud  training  them  in  stock-raising.  Said  cattle  to  be  man- 
aged and  disposed  of  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct '' 

Article  XVI.  That  one  section  of  land  embracing  within  its  limits  the  Owl 
Creek  Hot  Sprmgfi  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  about  three  miles  below  the  ca Ron 
where  the  Wind  River  parses  through  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains,  be  and  the  same  ii 
hereby  reserved  from  settlement  and  entry  and  forever  dedicated  to  the  public  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  lease  this  section  of  land  and  the  springs  for  the 
mamtenance  of  a  hotel  or  hotels  and  bath  houses,  but  ample  facilitie^  shill  always 
be  mamtained  by  which  the  free  use  of  a  part  of  the  baths  may  be  enjoyed  bv  the 
public  and  the  Indians;  and  it  is  provided  further  that  a  half  section  of  land  shall 
also  be  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reserved  around  each  other  spring  having  medicinal 

^.^^Hi  f ht'  Owl  n  ^'^^^  n  ?«'^  "^^^y  *^^  '^"""  restrictions  is  are  provided  in  the 
case  ol  the  Owl  Creek  Hot  Springs.^' 

^i,^^"!'-''  »«^^?djfi?d  «aid  agreement  is  accepted,  confirmed,  and  ratified,  provided 
that  this  act  shall  take  effect  only  upon  the  acceptance  of,  and  consent  to,  the  modi- 
ficatious  and  changes  made  by  the  United  States  to  said  agreement,  by  the  said  In- 
dians, in  manner  and  form  as  said  agreement  was  assented  to,  which  acceptance  and 
consent  shall  be  made  known  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
upon  satisfactory  proof  that  said  acceptance  and  consent  have  been  obtained  in  such 
manner  and  form.  ««.  «i  ou^.ii 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  said 
agreement,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appi-opriated :  and  of 
the  sum  so  appropriated  the  funds  provided  for  in  articles  three,  four,  five  and  six 
of  the  agreernont,  amonutiug  in  the  aggregate  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  shall-  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  bear  interest  until 
paid,  at  tlie  rate  ot  five  per  centum  per  annum. 

The  further  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
18  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  cost  of  a  survey  and  suitable 
marking  of  the  out-boundaries  of  the  diminished  Shoshone  Reservation  not  alreadv 
surveyed,  or  marked  by  natural  boundaries.  ^ 

Sec.  4.  That  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  payment  of  the  first  four  quarterly  payments  pro- 
vided by  article  nine  of  the  agreement,  to  be  paid  to  Washakie,  the  head  chief  of 
the  bhoshone  tribe  of  Indians. 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  any  of  the  lands,  not  mineral,  acquired  by  this  agreement 
?7  -i  be  opened  to  settlement  or  entry  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  only  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
homestead,  desert-land,  and  town-site  laws  applicable  thereto:  Provided,  hmvever, 
1  hat  sections  16  nud  .36  shall  be  disposed  of  under  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
said  State,  and;  Pronded  further.  That  any  applicant  under  the  homestead  or  town- 
site  laws  shall,  before  receiving  final  certificate  aud  patent  for  the  land  so  entered 
by  him,  pay  to  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  fees  provided  by  law  the  sum 
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of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  for  each  acre  thereof;  that,  if,  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  said  lands  are  opened  to  settlement  and  entry, 
any  part  thereof,  not  mineral,  shall  not  have  been  entered  or  disposed  of,  or  shall 
become  public  land,  it  shall  be  appraised  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  sold,  in 
tracts  of  such  size  as  he  may  direct,  at  the  proper  land  oflBce  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  register  thereof  at  public  sale,  after  due  notice  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  a 
price  for  each  tract  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  the  mineral  lands 
m  said  reservation  shall  be  disposed  of  only  under  the  mineral  land  laws  of  the 
United  States. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  July  14,  1891, 

Gentlemen  :  You  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  of  the  ^ind  Eiver 
or  Shoshone  Keservation  in  Wyoming,  for  the  surrender  of  such  portion 
of  their  reservation  as  they  may  choose  to  dispose  of  under  and  in  pur- 
suance of  a  clause  contained  in  the  approriation  act  of  March  3, 1891, 
(26  Stat.  1009)  which  provides  as  follows : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  to  negotiate  with  any 
Indians  for  the  surrenderof  portions  of  their  respective  reservations,  any  agreements 
thus  negotiated  being  subject  to  subsequent  ratification  by  Congress,  $15,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  from 
the  appropriation  of  $15,000  made  by  the  said  act  of  March  3,  1891,  be 
set  apart  for  your  Commission,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  disbursing 
agent  thereof  when  qualified.  He  has  design  ated  Mr.  Woodruff  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  Mr.  Merillat  as  special  disbursing  agent 
thereof. 

The  Commission  will  convene  at  the  Shoshone  Agency  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  at  a  specific  date  to  be  hereafter  fixed  in  separate  letter,  and 
having  taken  the  oath  of  oifice,  you  will,  with  Mr.  Woodruff  as  chair- 
man thereof,  at  once  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  you, 
using  all  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  ftinds  available 
for  that  purpose  are  limited.  •  .  . 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
said  act,  and  for  your  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  the 
following  instructions  are  issued : 

The  reservation  above  referred  to  was  created  by  treaty  of  July  3, 
1868  (15  Stat.  p.  673);  and  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  22,  1874 
-(18  Stat.  166),  and  December  15,  1874  (18  Stat.  291).  By  Execu- 
tive Order  dated  May  21, 1 887,  the  Fort  Washakie  military  reservation 
within  the  said  Indian  reservation  was  made  and  proclaimed.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Order  above  mentioned  is  found  on  page  98  of  the  Executive 
Orders  relating  to  Indian  reservations,  issued  prior  to  April  1, 1890 
(copy  furnished  Mr.  Woodruff,  chairman  of  the  Commission). 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  Office  shows  that  the  total  population 
of  the  reservation  is  estimated  to  be  1,658,  and  that  the  area  thereof  is 
2,342,400  acres,  or  an  average  of  more  than  1,400  acres  of  land  to  each 
individual  located  thereon. 

,  On  May  10, 1888,  Agent  Jones  of  the  Shoshone  Agency  forwarded  to 
this  Office  the  proceedings  of  a  general  council  of  the  Shoshones  and 
Arapahoes  occupying  that  reservation,  in  which  they  petitioned  to  have 
their  lands  allotted  under  existing  laws  and  their  reservation  reduced, 
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Indicating  that  they  desired  to  sell  that  portion  of  their  reservation 
lying  north  ot  the  Big  Wind  River,  or  so  much  thereof  as  a  dulv  ap- 
pointed coinmissnm  for  that  purpose  might  think  best  for  their  interests. 

Agent  Jcmes  stated  in  said  letter  that  at  the  council  referred  to  he 
hacl  explained  U)  the  Indians  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so  the  pro- 
visions ot  the  general  allotment  act,  and  as  all  the  Indians  of  both 
tribes  were  present  he  was  sure  that  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
council,  as  reported,  contained  the  wish  as  expressed  by  all 

Agent  Jones  requested  that  the  petition  be  granted  and  that  the  sur- 
veys and  allotments  be  made  at  as  earlv  a  day  as  practicable 

In  a  communication  dated  January  12,  1880,  said  agent  stated  that 
the  Indians  had  that  day  held  a  council  and  again  requested  the  aUot- 
TI^i:  '^^^t'b^lJ  lands  and  the  sale  of  that  portion  of  the  reservation  north 
ot  the  Big  Wmd  River.  He  also  stated  that  the  Indians  were  ready 
and  anxious  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Department  in  regard  to 
allotments,  and  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  sell  the  portion  of 
the  reservation  designated,  and  earnestly  requested  that  the  matter  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

May  31  1889,  this  Office  recommended  to  the  Department  that  the 
i-resKlent  be  asked  to  authorize  the  nec^essary  surveys  and  resurvevs 
on  that  re^servation  with  a  view  to  its  allotment  in  severalty 

The  Department,  h(»wever,  before  taking  action  in  the  matter  desired 
to  be  furnished  with  the  views  of  the  new  agent  of  the  said  affencv 
upon  the^  subject  A<'cordingly,  October  2,  1889,  this  Office  addressed 
a  letter  to  Agent  I^osher  requesting  him  to  report  to  this  Office  his 
opinioii  as  to  whether  or  not  steps  should  then  be  taken  looking  to  the 
allotment  of  lands  m  severalty  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  and  if 
lavorable  to  such  action  to  report  what  surveys  should  be  made 

Lnder  date  of  October  30,  1889,  Agent  Fosher  reported  that!  in  his 
opinion  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Department  looking  to  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  to  the  Indians  at  an  early 
aay,  and  that  after  careful  inquiry  he  found  that  they  were  favorable 
to  this  jnoposed  ac^tion,  indicating  in  blue  pencil  upon  the  map  of  that 
reservaticm  the  townships  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  surveyed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  allotments  in  severalty,  and  stating  that  the 
townships  so  indicated  would  give  the  Indians  ample  agricultural,  tim- 
ber, and  grazing  lands.  ' 

Agent  Fosher  recommended  in  his  last-named  letter  that  steps  be 
taken  by  the  Goverriment  to  purchase,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  the  lands 
situated  "'  south  and  east  of  Big  Popo  Agie  and  Big  Wind  River  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Popo  Agie  to  the  mouth  of  Badwater,  thus 
making  the  river  the  reservation  line.''  He  also  stated  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  corner  of  the  reservation  was  hilly  and  broken,  and  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  agricultural  land,  and  that  as  the  main  travel 
from  Lander  to  the  Big  Horn  Basin  and  Bonanza  passes  over  this 
corner  of  the  reservation  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  In- 
dians and  the  whites  to  have  this  part  purchased  by  the  Government 

November  13,  1889,  this  office  transmitted  to  the  Department  the  re- 
port of  Agent  Fosher,  above  referred  to,  with  the  statement  that  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reservation  and  the  expenditure  of  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  construction  of  irrigating  ditches,  and  in  assisting  the 
Indians  to  commence  farming,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  benefit  to  them. 
The  recommendation  of  May  31,  1889,  that  authority  be  asked  for  the 
necessary  surveys  on  this  reservation,  was  renewed. 

November  14,  1889,  the  matter  relating  to  the  survey  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  preliminary  to  the  allotment  of 
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lands  thereon  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  was  laid  before  the  President 
by  the  Department,  with  the  request  that  anthonty  h«  granted  to  make 
the  ne^ssary  surveys  for  the  purpose  named,  and  on  December  2, 
1889,  the  said  authority  was  granted  by  the  President. 

Certain  townships  within  the  Wind  Eiyer  Keservation  have  been 
surveyed,  and  in  whole  or  in  part  subdivided  into  40-a*re  tracts  the 
purpose  being  to  include  in  the  subdivisions  such  lands  only  a.s  are 
^apted  to  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes,  "' ^''t^^'^^  ^^^^^^  *""„ 
ber.    I  have  caused  to  be  indicated  in  yellow,  blue,  and  pink,  on  map 
of  the  Wind  River  Keservation,  the  townships  that  have  been  sur- 
veyed as  above  indicated.  ^    .  ^    „„4.;^^  „„  <-o. 
in  order  that  you  may  be  in  possession  ot  accurate  information  as  to 
the  lands  surveyed,  a  description  of  t^e  same  is  given  below : 
T.  1  N.,  E.  1  E,;  T.  1  N.,  E.  2  B.;  ^1  K,  E.  3  E^;  T.  1  N.,  E.  4E.    T 
1  ^    Ti    1  W  •  T    1  N.  E.  2  W.;  T.  1  S.,  E.  1  B.;  T.  2  b.,  K.  1 
y^\  ■2s7e'.1B;  T.1-S.,E.2B.;  T.  28    E.  2  E  ; J.  1  S    E. 
iTT-T'lTsf    T?,2WT  4N.,E.2W.;  T.  5  N.,  E.  3W.;  T.  2  S., 
E  i  'e  •  T  I'S    E. Ye.  :  T  1  S  ,  E.  1  w'. ;  T.  1  S.,  E.  2  W. ;  T.  2  K, 
E.tE:';  T.3K;e.1E:;  T.  2  N    B.  5  E.;  T  1  N    E.  1  W.  (^r- 
veyed  tWice);  T.  2  N.,  E.  1  W.;  T.  3  X.,  E.  1  W  ;  T.  2  N.,B.  2  W., 
To  N    E  2  W. ;  T.  4  N.,  E.  3  W.,  all  of  Wind  Eiver  meridian. 
By  'letter  dated  August  4,  1890,  Agent  Fosher,  of  the  Shoshone 
Agency,  stated  that  the  Indians  of  that  agency  regarded  the  allotment 
of  land  in  severalty  favorably;  that  all  the  heads  of  famihes  of  both 
tribes  (Shoshones  and  Arapahoes)  are  occupying  separate  unallotted 
tracts,  and  others,  m)t  heads  of  families,  have  made  selections ;  that 
all  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  way  ot  buildings,  houses,  cor- 
rals,  fences,  and  irrigating  ditches,  and  that  unless  there  is  a  change 
of  sentiment,  the  Indians,  he  thought,  would  take  their  allotments  will- 
ingly when  the  proper  time  should  come.      .      ,      .      ,  ,„   .,  „ 
The  surveys  of  a  portion  of  that  reservation  having  been  made,  the 
work  of  allotments  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  this  office  can  hnd 
the  time  to  undertake  the  same,  and  when  the  allotments  shaU  have 
been  made  to  the  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  Reservation,  there  will 
remain,  if  no  negotiations  are  had  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  ot  that 
reservation,  a  vast  area  of  land  unallotted  and  perhaps  unused  by  the 

\\ie  best  agricultural  lands  should  be  reserved  for  allotments  to  the 
Indians,  and  it  was  intended  to  embrace  the  same  m  the  surveys  as 

above  indicated.  ^.^      .         .      ,      , 

There  should  also  be  reserved  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grazing  land 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  in  common,  and  there  should  still  further  be 
reserved  accessible  timber  lands  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  Indians  in  their  agricultural  operations  for  some  time  to 

come 

The  general  allotment  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  as 
amended  bv  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794),  gives  to  each  In- 
dian 80  acres  of  land  (copies  of  said  acts  herewith).  As  there  are, 
according  to  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  as  above  stated,  l,b5« 
Indians  occupying  this  reservation,  and  as  the  existing  laws  authorize 
the  allotting  of  80  acres  of  agricultural  land  to  each  Indian  of  the 
reservation,  it  will  require  132,640  acres  of  agricultural  land  for  that 
purpose.  Calculation  should  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  land  that  may 
be  required  in  the  near  future,  say  within  the  next  ten  years,  to  make 
allotments  to  the  increase  of  the  tribes,  by  birth  or  otherwise. 

If  the  land  to  be  allotted  on  any  legal  subdivision  thereof  is  valuable 
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for  grazing  purposes  only  tlie  law  authorizes  allotment  to  be  made  in 
double  quantities.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  estimate  then  that  at 
least  300,000  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  making  allotments 
to  the  Indians  now  living  upon  the  reservation,  but  of  that  you  will 
have  to  inform  yourselves  through  personal  investigations. 

The  townships  surveyed,  as  above  indicated,  contain  about  690,000 
acres  of  land,  90,000  of  which  have  not  been  subdivided,  and  if  they 
embrace,  in  addition  to  the  best  agricultural  land,  grazing  and  timber 
land  accesRible  thereto,  it  would  appear  that  the  surveyed  townships 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  Indians  for  years  to  come. 

Upon  your  arrival  at  the  Shoshone  Agency  you  should  examine  the 
reservation  as  far  as  possible  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  character 
and  value,  where  the  best  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  are  located, 
and  the  accessible  timber  lands  thereto.  The  Indians  should  not  be 
asked  to  cede  any  agricultural  lands  that  may  be  needed  for  their  future 
support  and  for  allotment  purposes. 

The  Government  is  about  to  estabhsh  an  industrial  school  upon  that 
reservation  for  the  Indians  thereof,  at  a  cost  of  some  $50,000.  Suitable 
agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  embracing  at  least  five  sections  should 
be  set  apart  for  that  purpose  in  order  that  ample  facilities  may  be  af- 
forded for  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
stock  raising,  and  the  agreement,  if  any  with  the  Indians,  should  con- 
tain a  clause  for  the  setting  apart  of  a  tract  of  land  for  that  purpose, 
and  you  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  for  reserving 
sufficient  land  for  the  grazing  of  the  Government  cattle  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

The  lands,  if  any,  which  they  will  be  most  likely  to  cede  are  the  ex- 
terior portions  of  the  reservation,  but  whatever  portion  it  may  be,  the 
cession  should  not  be  made  so  as  to  have  any  ceded  lands  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  diminished  reserve. 

After  you  have  ascertained  the  character  and  value  of  the  lands 
of  the  reservation,  and  where  the  agricultural,  grazing,  and  timbered 
portions  are  located,  you  should  call  a  general  council  of  all  the  Indians, 
or  a  separate  council  of  each  band  (Shoshones  and  Arapahoes),  as  you 
may  deem  most  expedient,  and  submit  the  matter  to  them  for  their  con- 
sideration. If  a  majority  of  the  general  council,  or  of  the  council  of  each 
of  the  bands  referred  to,  determine  to  sell  any  portion  of  the  reservation, 
yoa  will  then  agree  upon  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  sold  and  its  bound- 
aries, which  should  be  described  as  carefully  and  definitely  as  possible. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale  should  then  be  agreed  upon, 
which  terms  and  conditions  should  be  just  and  equitable  to  the  Indians 
as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 

The  terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon  in  council,  with  a  description 
of  the  tract  or  tracts  to  be  relinquished,  should  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  signed  by  the  male  adults  over  18  years  of  age  occupying  the 
reservation. 

In  order  to  give  validity  to  the  agreement  it  must  be  signed  by  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  over  18  years  of  age  occupying  the 
.reservation.  A  majority  of  each  band  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 
should  be  obtained  if  practicable. 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  office  shows  the  male  members  of  the 
Shoshone  tribe  over  18  years  of  age  to  be  200,  and  the  males  of  the 
Arapahoe  tribe  over  18  years  of  a.ge  to  be  193. 

Such  agreement  should  contain  a  clause  or  section  providing  that  the 
amount  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  lands  ceded  and  relinquished  shall 
be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Indians  and  draw  interest  at  a 
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certain  per  cent  per  annum  (not  exceeding  5  per  cent),  the  interest  and 
such  portion  of  the  principal  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  their 
civilization,  industrial  education,  comfort,  and  improvement  to  be  an- 
nually expended  for  their  benefit  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  ot 

the  Interior  may  direct.  .  .      xu  ^  • 

Provision  should  be  made  in  such  agreement  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  a 
certain  specified  portion,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  of 
the  funds  derived  from  the  cession  of  their  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
building  dams,  constructing  ditches  and  canals  for  irrigation,  within 
the  diminished  reservation^  and  maintaining,  enlarging,  repairing,  and 
managing  such  system  of  irrigation  as  may  be  established. 

If  the  Indians  should  insist  that  a  small  per  capita  cash  payment  be 
made  to  them  out  of  the  purchase  money,  1  think  a  clause  should  also 
be  inserted  in  the  agreement  for  that  purpose.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  unwise  to  make  large  per  capita  cash  payments  to  the  Indians 
at  any  one  time,  for  the  reason  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  not  as 
yet  learned  the  value  of  money,  and  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  economy. 

If  any  individual  Indian  has  selected  a  tract  of  land  under  article  6 
of  the  treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  and  which  said  tract  falls  within  the  ceded 
portion  of  the  reservation,  and  desires  to  retain  possession  of  such  se- 
lection, provision  should  be  made  in  the  agreement  excepting  such 
selection  from  the  proposed  cession;  or  if  any  Indian  belonging  to 
either  of  the  said  tribes  or  bands  shall  have,  at  the  date  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  proposed  agreement,  settled  upon  and  made  valuable  im- 
provements upon  any  of  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  there- 
under, there  should  be  incorporated  into  the  agreement  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled,  upon  application  at  the  local 
land  office  for  the  district  in  which  the  lands  are  located,  to  have  the 
same  allotted  to  him  or  her  and  to  his  or  her  children,  in  quantity  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794),  and  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  as  therein  set  forth. 

In  case  any  Indian  has  settled  upon  and  improved  lands  embraced 
within  such  portions  of  the  reservation  as  may  be  ceded,  and  does  not 
desire  to  remain  thereon,  the  value  of  his  improvements  thereon  should 
be  appraised  and  specifically  reported,  and  the  agreement  should  con- 
tain a  clause  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

Should  anything  arise  requiring  further  information  or  instructions, 
you  will  promptly  communicate  the  fact  to  this  ofl&ce. 

You  wiU  each  be  allowed  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  diem 
when  actually  and  necessarily  engaged  in  the  work  required  of  you,  and 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence.  Your  sal- 
aries and  expenses  wiU  commence  on  the  day  you  leave  home  for  the 
Shoshone  Agency  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion exceed  the  sum  set  apart  therefor-— $5,000.  As  remarked,  Mr. 
Merrilat  has  been  designated  as  disbursing  oflficer  of  the  Commission  and 
will  be  required  to  give  bond  in  the  penal  6um  of  $5,000,  and  when  he 
shall  have  filed  his  bond  as  disbursing  officer  special  instructions  wiU 
be  givtiu  him  for  his  guidance  in  preparing  and  rendering  his  accounts, 
in  order  that  they  may  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
governing  such  matters. 

Upon  completion  of  your  labors  you  will  submit  a  full  report  thereof 
to  this  office,  together  with  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  aU  coun- 
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cils  held  with  the  Indians  and  any  agreement  or  agreements  that  may 
be  concluded  with  them.  .    . 

1  transmit  by  to-day's  mail  to  the  chairman  ot  the  Commission  copy 
of  public  No.  144,  which  contains  agreements  with  the  Citizen  Band  ot 
Pottawatomie  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  Clieyenne  and  Arap- 
ahoe Indians  of  that  Territory,  and  the  Ctt^ur  d'Alene  Iiulians  ot  Idaho, 
et  al;  also  a  copy  of  the  agreement  with  the  Gi-os  1^^^'^^'^%.^^^^^^ 
etc.,  which  may  be  of  use  in  drafting  an  agreement  with  the  bhoshones 
and  Arapahoes. 

Very  respectfully, 


Approved  July  15, 1891. 


T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner, 

Geo.  Chandler, 

Acting  Secretary, 


Mr.  J.  D.  Woodruff,  Lander,  Wyo, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Merrilat,  Washington^  JJ,  o. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BRiaHAM,  Wameon,  Ohio, 


DEPARTMiiNT   OF  THE   INTERIOR, 

.    Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  July  29,  1891, 

Sir-  I  inclose  herewith  instructions  dated  July  14,  1891,  approved 
bv  tlfe  ^  >ai  tm^^^^^  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commission  appomtecl  under 
Se  pSoCo?  the  act  ot^  March  3,  1891,  to  ^^-^^'^^l^'^^^^^ 
ans  of  the  Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  foi  the  sur- 
render ofsudL  portions  of  their  reservation  as  they  may  choose  to  dis- 

^"^The  Commission  will  meet  at  the  Shoshone  Agency,  W>.,  on  Au- 
gust 12  1891!  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the 

'^o:^^''^>re  leave  your  horn..  Lander,  Wyo.,  in  tin^  to^adi 
the  said  agency  on  the  day  designated  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  indicated. 

,   Very  respectfully,  ^  ^  Morgan, 

Commissioner, 

J.  D.  Woodruff,  Esq., 

Lander,  Wyo, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  August  13,  1891, 

Sir  •  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  oth  instant,  stating  that 
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with  their  consent  this  Department  placed  the  Arapahoes  on  their  lands 
temporarily,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  removed  there- 
from  as  soon  as  a  suitable  place  could  be  selected  for  tliem;  that  no  far- 
ther arrangements  were  made  for  the  Arapahoe  Indians  to  remain  there 
and  have  a  part  of  that  reservation;  that  the  Shoshones  claim  that  the 
Arapahoes  have  gradually  changed  their  position  from  temporary  vis- 
itors to  actual  rightful  possessors  and  half  owners  of  the  reserve;  that 
the  Shoshones  claim  that  the  Government  should  buy  a  portion  of  the 
reservation  from  them  upon  which  to  settle  the  Arapahoes  if  it  is  in- 
tended that  they,  the  Arapahoes,  shall  remain  thereon  as  their  perma- 
nent homes;  and  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  fall  information  in 
relation  to  the  matter  and  advised  whether  the  Department  recognizes 
the  claims  of  the  Arapahoes  as  set  forth,  which.you  state  appears  quite 
evident  from  the  instructions  given  the  Commission. 

In  reply  I  have  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  January  30, 
1891,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  giving  fall  history  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes since  the  year  1851,  and  their  present  status  and  rights  on  the 
Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Reservation. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Shoshones  and  Bannocks,  under  which  the  Wind  River  Reservation 
was  set  apart,  made  July  3,  18C8  (15  Stat.,  673),  which  provides  that 
the  said  reservation  should  be  set  apart  for  the  following  purpose,  to 
wit:  "The  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Sho- 
shone Indians  herein  named,  and  for  mch  other  friendly  or  individual 
Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  be  willing,  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States,  to  admit  amongst  them." 

This  ofl&ce  holds,  as  indicated  in  the  inclosed  copy  of  letter  to  the 
Department,  that  the  Arapahoes  have  equal  rights  to  the  land  on  the 
said  reservation  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  further  consent  of  the 
Shoshones,  and  you  should  conduct  your  negotiations  with  them  upon 
that  basis  and  with  that  understanding. 

When  the  allotments  in  severalty  come  to  be  made  on  that  reserva- 
tion, the  Arapahoes  will  be  given  allotments  of  land  thereon,  and  all 
their  rights  in  the  premises  will  be  fully  protected  by  this  Department. 

On  January  30,  1891,  this  office  addressed  a  letter  to  Agent  Fosher, 
ol  the  Shoshone  Agency,  advising  him  of  the  status  of  the  Arapahoes 
as  above  indicated,  and  transmitted  copies  of  the  treaties  and  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  the  inclosed  letter. 

The  copies  referred  to  should  be  among  the  files  of  the  Shoshone 
Agency  office,  and  if  it  should  become  necessary  for  you  to  examine 
and  use  them  in  connection  with  the  proposed  negotiation,  you  will  call 
upon  Agent  Fosher  for  the  same. 
Very  respectfally, 

R.  V.  Belt, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

J.  D.  Woodruff, 

Chairman  of  Shoshone  Commission^  Lander^  Wyo, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Wa^hingtonj  January  30^  1891. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt,  by  Department  reference  for  report,  of  a  copy  of 
two  communications,  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  from  Maj.  E. 
R.  Kellogg,  commander  of  post  at  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  one  dated 


,« 


JTovember  28,1890,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Northern  Arapahoes,  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservation,  in  that  State,  express  dissatisfaction  with 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  nonfulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  to  them, 
and  of  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  their  minds  and  that  of  their 
agent  regarding  their  rights  on  said  reservation;  and  the  other  dated 
December  2,  1890,  in  which  he  states  that  he  does  not  know  by  what 
authority  the  Arapahoes  were  placed  on  that  reservation,  and  if  they 
are  to  remain  there,  land  should  be  given  them  and  the  Shoshones  paid 

therefor 

It  is  stated  that  the  Indians  claim  a  treaty  was  made  with  them  and 
other  tribes  in  1851,  by  which  they  were  to  receive  certain  benefits  m 
money,  etc.,  and  be  given  a  reservation,  which  treaty  Maj.  Kellogg 
states  he  understands  was  annulled  by  a  treaty  made  m  1868,  but  that 
the  Indians  do  not  seem  to  understand  this.  ,  .     ^,  4., 

Mai.  Kellogg  farther  states  that  the  Indians  complain  because  they 
are  not  given  an  agency  or  subagency  convenient  to  their  location,  and 
suggests  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  this  Department  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  said  complaints.  .   ^  /^       xr  i        a    tvt^i^o 

Said  communications  bear  the  indorsement  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
recommending  that  the  suggestions  of  Maj.  Kellogg  l)e  complied  with, 
or,  if  this  can  not  be  done,  that  the  Northern  Arapahoes  be  placed  un- 
der  control  of  the  military,  with  a  view  to  winning  their  confidence,  or, 

if  necessary,  restraining  them.  j  x   t.     -di    i  n^i^  4r, 

In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  the  treaty  referred  to  by  Black  Cole,  m 
the  councQ  of  the  Arapahoes  held  at  St.  Stephen's  Mission,  Shoshone 
Reservation,  Wyo.,  November  6,  1890,  traiismitted  by  Inspector 
Tinker  November  6, 1890,  as  being  made  on  Horse  River  ^  1851;^.yas 
the  Fort  Laramie  treaty,  made  September  17,  p^l,  with  the  Indians 
then  residing  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  north  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  viz:  Sioux,  Cheyeimes,  Arapa- 
hoes, Crows,  Assinaboines,  Gros  Ventres,  Mandans,  and  Arickarees. 

Bv  the  fifth  article  of  this  treaty  a  tract  of  country  therein  definitely 
described  was  designated  as  the  "  territory  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Axa- 
nahoes,"  and  embraced  land  in  southeast  Wyoming,  southwest  Ne.- 
braska  northeast  Colorado,  and  western  Kansas,  it  being  all  the  land 
between  the  North  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers,  east  of  the  ^ocky  Moun- 
tains  to  a  line  drawn  southeasterly  from  the  Forks  of  the  Platte  to  the 
Arkansas  River  where  the  Santa  F6  road  crosses  the  same. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
give  $50,000  per  annum  for  fifty  years  to  the  sfv^^aljudia^  nations, 
mrties  to  the  treaty.  The  Senate,  however,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1852, 
amended  said  treaty  by  limiting  the  term  to  ten  years,  subject  to  re- 
newal for  five  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

This  amendment  was  submitted  to  aU  the  Indians  who  were  parties 
to  the  treaty,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  ^^^^^^v^^^.f^^^.*^^^^^ 
assented  thereto,  the  Arapahoes  giving  their  assent  on  the  31st  ot  Au- 

^Although  this  treaty  never  was  proclaimed  by  the  President,  and  has 
never  appeared  in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  yet  Congress  promptly  made 
the  appropriations  each  year  as  stipulated  in  said  treaty  and  amendment 
theretS,  as  faithfally  and  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been  P^^^  «,™f5,^^^^^^^ 
for  the  ten  vears,  but  for  the  additional  five  years.  (See  10  btat.,  pp.  ^^, 
S  S,  33S  697 ;  11  Stat.,  pp.  77,  181,  283,  and  399 ;  12  Stat.,  pp.  55, 
231  522  and  784;  13  Stat.,  pp.  171  and  550.)  It  tother  Provi^^ed  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  31,  1854  (10  Stat.,  p.  331)  an  addi- 
tional  sum  of  $24,000  for  the  second  and  third  ol  the  ten  installments, 
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whicli  was  continued  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  ten  installments,  mak- 
ing $72,000  instead  of  $(KI,000  per  annum  for  provisions  and  merchan- 
diie,  and  tlie  transportation  thereof,  under  said  treaty  and  each  sub- 
sequent installment,  was  for  $70,000.  By  the  deficiency  act  of  February 
12,  1863  (12  Stat.,  p.  649),  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  ot  f  J,4dy.ld 
for  the  purchase  of  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  Indians  of  the  Upper 
Platte  Agency,  and  to  replace  the  annuity  goods  purchased  forthe  l^ort 
Laramie  treaty  Indians,  and  destroyed  by  fire  on  tbe  steamer  ^mnfc 
Blake,  Congress,  in  the  legislative  appropriation  act  ot  July  28,  l»bb  (14 
Stat.  p.  208),  appropriated  the  further  sum  of  $39,276.50. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty  ot  18ol,  Oon- 
ffress  appropriated  for  the  Indians,  parties  to  said  treaty  for  the 
fifteen  years,  the  term  stipulated  in  the  Senate  amendment,  the  sum 
of  $1,089,715.63,  notwithstanding  many  of  the  Indians,  including  the 
Arapahoes,  were  at  war  at  sundry  times  during  that  period. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  amount  or  proportionate  part  ol  said  f  1,089,  <  lb.b6 
the  Arapahoes  received,  or  the  proportion  those  Arapahoes  now  resi- 
dent on  the  Wind  Eiver  Eeserve  received,  would  necessitate  an  exami- 
nation of  the  settlements  on  file  in  Treasury  Department  of  the  accounts 
of  the  several  Indian  agents  for  the  Upper  Platte  Agency  during  that 

peiiod.  .  .    n  .    .,  XX- 

From  the  report  of  Agent  Fitzpatrick,  who  assisted  m  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  (see  Annual  Eeport  for  1853,  p.  366),  and  of  Agent  White- 
field,  who  disbursed  the  annuities  for  1854  (see  Annual  Keport  for  18o4, 
pp.  92  and  94),  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  supplies  purchased  with 
the  appropriations  made  for  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  years  were  properly 
distributed  to  the  riglitful  parties,  and  if  the  bands  to  which  Chiefs 
Black  Cole  and  Sharp  Nose  belonged  did  not  receive  their  share  thereof 
for  any  year,  the  reason  doubtless  was  because  of  their  hostility  at  the 
time,  as  was  the  case  in  1855.  (See  Annual  Eeport  for  1885,  pp.  11, 70, 
182,  209,  and  213.) 

The  records  of  this  oflice  show  that  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  to 
whom  a  tract  of  country  was  assigned  under  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty 
of  1851,  and  des('ribed  in  the  compilation  of  laws  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs, p.  317,  while  speaking  ditt'erent  languages,  were  a  confederated 
nation  by  reason  of  intermarriages ;  that  that  portion  of  the  confederacy 
occupying  the  country  north  of  the  South  Platte  Eiver  was  known  and 
called  the  "  Northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,"  the  other  portion 
south  of  the  said  river  as  '^  Southern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes." 

This  division  of  the  confederacy  was  made  permanent  and  final  as  to 
the  Arapahoes  (who  w^ere  of  about  equal  strength,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  lodges  to  each  confederacy),  one  party  living  on  the  Arkansas 
Eiver,  the  other  upon  the  North  Platte  Eiver,  by  reason  of  a  feud  ex- 
isting between  them,  arising  from  the  killing,  prior  to  1854,  of  the  head 
chief  of  the  Arkansas  band  by  the  North  Platte  band.  They  have  never 
met  in  friendship  since  said  act,  and  were  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  to 
almost  any  other  tribe  on  the  plains.     (See  Annual  Eeport  for  1854,  p. 

92 ) 

By  the  appropriation  act  of  June  19,  1860  (12  Stat.,  p.  59),  Congress 
appropriated  $35,000  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  presents  and 
to  meet  expenses  necessary  in  holding  a  council  with  the  Arapahoe  and 
Cheyenne  Indians  south  of  the  Platte,  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
and  north  of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  pursuance  of  instructions  issued  for 
that  purpose  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Wise  with  said  Indians  Febru- 
ary 18,  1861  (12  Stat.,  p.  1163),  for  the  surrender  of  their  Fort  Laramie 
Eeservation,  including  .Denver  City,  and  the  setting  apart  of  a  smaller 


reservation  for  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  between 
Sandy  Eiver  and  the  east  boundary  of  New  Mexico. 

The  parties  to  this  treaty  expressed,  in  the  sixth  article,  a  desire  that 
all  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  now  separated  from  them  should  re- 
join and  be  reunited  with  them;  otherwise  they  would  be  disbarred  at 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  all  the  benefits  arising  from  said  treaty, 
but  the  Northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  refused  to  recognize  the 
treaty,  and  Governor  Evans,  in  his  report  of  October  30,  1862  (see  An- 
nual Eeport  for  1862,  p.  230),  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  definite 
boundary  between  the  two  confederacies  of  Indians  had  been  fixed  or 
estabUshed  as  such,  and  believed  that  the  only  way  to  secui-e  the  ac- 
ceptance and  acknowledgment  of  the  treaty  of  1861  must  be  by  a  hke 
treaty  or  cession  by  the  Northern  Confederacy,  and  that  until  this  was 
done,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  imperfect  and  indefinite. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Northern  Confederacy  of  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes 
had  not  ceded  their  right  to  the  lands  described  in  the  Fort  Laramie 
treaty,  they  claimed  they  had  the  right  to  roam  at  will  and  hunt  over 
any  portion  thereof,  and  they  did  so  roam  and  hunt;  and  that  their 
hunting  might  be  the  more  successful,  they  divided  up  into  small  bands. 
Thev  were  found,  however,  at  a  later  period  holding  councils  and  form- 
ing hostile  leagues  for  war  upon  the  whites  who  then  traversed  their 
country  en  route  to  the  gold  fields  and  mining  countries.    So  lormida- 
ble  did  these  leagues  become  that  Governor  Evans,  on  the  10th  ot  April 
1863,  sent  Agent  Lorse  to  Wasliington  to  represent  the  condition  ot 
affairs  and  obtain  authority  to  treat  with  these  roving  bands  ot  the 
Northern  Confederacy,  not  parties  to  the  Fort  Wise  treaty,  with  a  view 
to  their  settlement  upon  the  reservation  upon  the  Arkansas,  established 
and  defined  by  said  treaty.    The  authority  was  given,  but  Governor 
Evans  and  Agents  Lorse  and  Colley,  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
make  the  treaty,  failed  to  accomplish  that  end,  only  succeeding  m  get- 
ting a  paper  signed  by  Black  Bear,  Eoman  Nose,  and  Friday  ot  the 
Arlpahoes,  and  Spotted  Horse  and  Shield  of  the  Cheyennes,  principel 
chiefs  and  headmen,  wherein  they  agreed  to  abide  by  any  treaty  that 
had  been  or  might  have  been  made  by  their  people  with  the  United 
States.    (See  Annual  Eeport,  pp.  125  and  131.)  ,        .- 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1864,  Governor  Evans  issued  a  proclamation 
directing  all  friendly  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  of  the  Upper  Platte  to 
ffo  to  Camp  Collins,  on  the  Cache  de  la  Powdre,  out  of  the  hue  of  travel, 
where  a  place  of  safety  would  be  assigned  them  and  provisions  dis- 
Tributed  Long  them.  Only  "  Friday^s  band  "  of  Arapahoes,  consistmg 
of  about  175  persons,  responded  to  this  proclamation  and  went  to  Camp 
Comns,  while  ^^Left  Hand's  band  "  remained  at  Fort  Lyon,  but  only  for 
a  short  time.  The  remainder  of  the  Arapahoes  went  up  to  the  Powder 
EivercountV  (See  Annual  Eeport  of  1864,  p.  253  )  ^l>«ringthe  years 
1864  and  1865  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  negotiate  with  the  North- 
ern Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  but  none  were  successtul. 

CMef  Friday  strenuously  insisted  on  being  placed  mi  a  reservation  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Cache  de  la  Powdre,  from  the  mouth  of  Box 
m^r  to  the  Platto  and  extending  northward  to  Crow  Creek.    This  was 
found  not  to  be  practicable,  because  sixteen  families  were  comfortably 
Stled  therein.   (Annual  Eeport  1^64,  p.  235.)    On  the  1st  of  May,  1865 
Ctovernor  Evans^eported  that  a  band  of  Arapahoe  Indians  trom  the 
S  under  EomaA  Nose,  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty  lodges 
S  arrived  on  the  Little  Chug  and  desired  a  reservation  established 
somethere  in  that  locality  for  them     (Annual  1^^P«^\^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Commissioner  Mix,  under  date  ot  April  28, 1865,  instiuctea  Agent 
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Jarrett  to  make  arrangement  with  these  Indians  to  withdraw  from  the 
great  route  of  travel  across  the  plains  and  settle  upon  the  Arkansas 
River,  or  in  some  locality  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  there  remain  peace- 
able  and  cease  their  hostilities,  but  that  any  agreement  made  containing 
a  stipulation  to  pay  money  or  give  them  any  title  to  land  more  than 
simple  occupancy  would  not  be  approved.    (Annual  Report  tor  l«b&,  p. 

When  Agent  Jarrett  reached  Fort  Halleck  in  July,  1865,  he  received 
a  telegram  from  Gen.  Connor  informing  him  that  all  the  Indians  con- 
gregated there  and  at  Camp  Collins  (except  Friday's  band)  had  taken 

to  the  war  path  (p.  432).  ^        j       ..!_ 

The  treaty  of  October  14, 1865  (14  Stat.,  p.  703),  was  not  made  with 
any  of  the  Northern  Confederacy,  though  provision  was  made  to  induce 
them  to  accede  thereto  and  enjoy  its  provisions.  Arrangements  were 
made  and  plans  inaugarated  by  Gens.  Pope  and  Dodge,  and  Col.  May- 
nadier  to  collect  the  Indians  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  m  council 
preparatory  to  making  a  treaty,  and  a  commission  was  appointed,  of 
which  Newton  Edmonds  was  chairman,  to  make  the  negotiations  with 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest,  but  so  few  could  be  congregated  at  one 
time  and  place  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  treat  with  them  (Annual 
Report,  pp.  170,  205,  206,  and  207),  and  the  Commission  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  Northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  then  west  of  the 
Black  Hills  on  the  Powder  River  and  the  Big  Horn,  who  were  affthated 
with  some  of  the  wildest  bands  of  the  Ogalallas,  Oncpapas,  and  others, 
would  never  peaceably  submit  to  white  intrusion  upon  or  occupation  of 
the  territory  claimed  by  them  under  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty.    (See  p. 

172.)  ^  ^^^^ 

The  superintendent  of  Indian  afi'airs,  under  date  of  October  1, 1866, 
reported  the  number  of  Cheyennes  1,800,  and  Arapahoes,  750,  attached 
to  the  Upper  Platte  Agency,  Fort  Laramie,  who  were  known  and  des- 
ignated, with  the  Sioux,  as  "Blanket  Indians";  that  agent  Patrick 
telegraphed  that  180  lodges  of  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  were  coming 
into  Fort  Laramie  under  arrangements  made  between  the  peace  com- 
missioners and  representatives  of  said  tribes  (see  p.  212),  but  owing  to 
the  opening  of  the  emigrant  route,  as  heretofore  stated,  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie northward  to  the  gold  regions  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  through  the 
Powder  River  country,  authorized  by  the  treaty  with  certain  Chey- 
ennes, made  June  28,  1866,  at  Fort  Laramie,  which  was  never  ratified, 
certain  Indians  consisting  of  60  lodges  of  Arapahoes  under  Chief  Black 
Bear  and  100  lodges  of  Cheyennes,  all  allied  to  the  Powder  River  Sioux, 
with  whom  they  had  lived  in  that  country  for  many  years,  would  not 
only  not  consent  to  any  right  of  way  through  their  country,  but  repudi- 
ated said  treaty  as  having  been  made  and  executed  by  such  Indians 
only  as  did  not  live  in  the  region  of  said  route.  (See  Annual  Report  for 
1866,  p.  172,  and  for  1867,  p.  269). 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1868,  certain  Northern  Arapahoes,  under  Little 
Chief,  united  with  the  Sioux  in  a  treaty  by  the  eleventh  article  of 
which  they  relinquished  all  right  to  occupy  permanently  the  territory 
outside  of  the  reservation  then  established,  reserving  the  right  to  hunt 
on  the  lands  north  of  the  North  Platte,  and  subsequently  they,  with 
the  Sioux,  were  removed  to  their  new  reserve  (15  Stat.,  p.  635). 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  10th  of  May,  1868  (15  Stat.,  p.  ()55),  that 
the  Northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  (by  chiefs)  entered  into  separate 
treaty  stipulations  with  the  Government  (some  of  whom  signed  the 
Sioux  treaty  of  April,  1, 1868)  to  keep  the  peace  and  accept  for  their  per- 
manent homes  some  portion  of  the  country  set  apart  as  a  home  for  the 
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Southern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  by  their  treaty  of  1867  (15  Stat.,  p. 
593),  or  some  portion  of  the  country  set  apart  as  a  home  for  the  Brul6 
and  other  bands  of  Sioux  by  the  treaty  of  April  28,  1868  (15  Stat.,  p. 
635). 

By  that  treaty  they  agreed  to  relinquish  all  their  right  and  claim  to 
all  territory  outside  of  these  two  reservations,  and  to  attach  themselves 
permanently  either  to  the  agency  provided  for  near  the  mouth  of  Medi- 
cine Lodge  Creek,  or  to  the  agency  then  to  be  established  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  near  Fort  Randall,  or  to  the  Crow  Agency,  near  Otter 
Creek,  on  the  Yellowstone  River,  provided  for  by  Crow  treaty  of  May  7, 
1868,  the  second  article  of  which  provides  for  the  settlement  of  friendly 
Indians  thereon,  as  they  might  be  willing,  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  among  them  (15  Stat.,  p.  649),  it  being  expressly  under-  • 
stood  that  one  portion  of  said  Indians  might  attach  themselves  to  one 
of  the  afore-mentioned  reservations,  and  another  to  another  of  said  res- 
ervations, as  each  part  or  portion  of  said  Indians  may  elect  (15  Stat.,  p. 

656).  .      . 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  lodges  of  Arapahoes,  constitutmg  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Northern  band  of  that  tribe,  arrived  in  June, 

1868,  at  Fort  Laramie,  from  the  Powder  River  country,  en  route  to  the 
Southern  band  of  Arapahoes.  There  were  still  twenty-five  lodges  of 
Northern  Arapahoes,  under  Chief  Medicine  Man,  encamped  on  the  Crazy 
Woman^s  Fork  of  the  Powder  River.    (See  Annual  Report,  1868,  p.  254.) 

Ettbrts  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1868  to  remove  ^'  Friday  "  and 
his  band  of  Northern  Araphoes,  of  85  persons,  a  peaceable,  though 
very  destitute  band,  comprising  many  decrepit  men  and  women  and 
young  children,  from  the  Cache  de  la  Poudre  River,  some  75  miles 
north  of  Denver,  to  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  but  they  were  averse 
to  removal  to  a  new  home,  preferring  to  remain  on  the  Great  Platte, 
where  they  had  so  long  held  their  permanent  home.  (Annual  Report,  1868, 

This  band,  however,  in  1869,  with  that  of  "  Medicine  Man "  (about 
one  hundred  lodges),  expressed  a  desire  to  join  Washakie  and  his  tribe 
of  Shoshone  Indians  on  the  Wind  River.  In  presenting  the  matter 
to  Washakie  he  expressed  surprise  that  the  Arapahoes,  who  had  for 
years  been  allied  with  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  against  him,  should 
now  so  suddenly  wish  to  join  him;  but  as  he  remembered  "Friday" 
as  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  Friday  was  associated  with  them,  he  agreed  to  meet  the  band,  that 
he  might  more  faUy  understand  their  purposes.    (Annual  Report, 

1869,  p. 274.)  ^  .^  ^     ^x.        V    .p 
On  the  8th  of  October,  Medicine  Man,  Friday,  and  other  chiefs 

of  the  Northern  Arapahoes  went  with  Maj.  Gen.  Augur  to  the  Sho- 
shones  to  treat  for  a  home,  but  Washakie  had  gone  on  a  hunt  when 
they  arrived,  and  they  were  compelled  to  return  without  effecting  an 
agreement.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1870,  they  again  visited  the  Sho- 
shones  and  there  made  a  treaty  with  them. 

The  Shoshones  would  not  agree  to  permit  these  Arapahoes  to  perma- 
nently occupy  a  part  of  their  reservation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  still 
suspicious  of  their  motives  and  honesty  of  purpose,  but  permitted  them 
to  remain  until  some  permanent  disposition  could  be  made  ot  them. 
They  remained  until  March  31, 1870,  when  a  massacre  of  settlers  and 
miners  occurred  on  the  Sweetwater,  believed  to  have  been  perpetrated 
bv  these  Arapahoe  Indians,  although  the  Arapahoes  denied  all  knowl- 
edffe  of  the  affair,  claiming  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  and  always 
at  peace  with  the  whites.    On  the  8th  of  April,  1870,  a  company  of  set- 
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tiers,  meeting  13  Arapaboes,  under  Chief  Black  Bear,  in  retaliation 
killed  him  and  10  of  his  party  (Annual  Report,  1870,  pp.  176  and  179). 
Governor  Campbell  then  recommended  tliat  these  Indians  be  permitted 
to  occupy  the  country  about  old  Fort  Casper,  as  they  had  expressly 
declared  they  would  not  go  to  the  reservation  provided  for  them  in  the 
treaty  of  1868,  while  others  suggested  that  they  be  sent  to  the  Gros 
Ventre  Agency  on  Milk  River.  They  seemed  disposed  at  first  to  go  to 
the  Gros  Ventres,  but  subsequently  decided  to  go  to  old  Fort  Casper 
(p.  176).  r 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1871,  Agent  Simmons  reported  that  a  portion 
of  the  IN^orthern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  who  had  lived  all  the  sum- 
mer with  the  Gros  Ventres,  occupying  with  the  Cheyennes  the  western 
portion  of  the  reserve,  were  formerly  of  thatf  tribe  and  spoke  the  same 
language,  and  that  they  still  regarded  each^Jother  as  the  same  people, 
and  could,  he  thought,  be  readily  united  and  placed  together  on  the 
same  reservation  if  desirable.     (Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  430.) 

In  1872  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  roaming  in  Montana  were  re- 
ported less  than  1,000,  and  at  Red  Cloud  Agency,  Wyo.,  were  reported 
1,342  Arapahoes  and  1,515  Cheyennes.  The  Rawlings  Springs  massacre 
occurred  in  June,  1873.  The  Arapahoes  who  left  Red  Cloud  Agency 
for  the  north  in  May  were  charged  with  the  crime.  (Annual  Report, 
1873,  p.  153.)  ^  ^      ' 

In  November,  1873,  a  delegation  of  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  from 
Red  Chaid  Agency  visited  Washington  to  consult  in  regard  to  their 
removal  to  Indian  Territory.  Their  removal  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
Department,  which  they  strongly  opposed  at  first,  but  afterwards  con- 
sented to  remove  whenever  the  Government  was  ready  to  receive  them 
(Annual  Report,  1874,  p.  46).  In  1875  the  Northern  Arapahoes  of  Da- 
kota were  ordered  to  join  their  brethren  in  the  Indian  country  (Annual 
Report  1875,  p.  11).  In  November  of  that  year  the  Sioux  war  broke 
out,  growing  out  of  the  complaints  made  against  Sitting  Bull  and  the 
failure  or  delay  of  the  Indians  from  the  several  Sioux  agencies  to  re- 
turn from  the  hunt  within  the  limit  of  time  fixed  (Annual  Report,  1876, 
p.  341,  and  for  1877,  p.  14).  At  its  conclusion,  the  agreement  known  as 
the  "  Black  Hills  cession"  was  made  September  26,  1876,  and  ratified 
by  Congress  in  1877,  whereby  the  Indians  agreed  not  only  to  cede  the 
Black  HiUs  country,  but  to  surrender  their  hunting  privileges  west 
thereof,  under  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1868. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Black  Coal,  Crazy  Bull,  Little  Wolf, 
Sharp  Nose,  Six  Feathers,  and  White  Horse,  in  behalf  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes (Annual  Report,  1876,  p.  352),  the  consideration  being  the  promise 
of  schools  and  me(;hanical  arts,  as  provided  in  the  treaty  of  1868  with 
fixed  and  well-defined  rations  of  beef,  bacon,  coffee,  sugar,  and  beans; 
(Annual  Report  1876,  p.  350.)  ?      »    ? 

After  the  surrender  of  the  main  portion  of  hostile  Sioux  and  other 
tribes,  the  Cheyennes  at  Red  Cloud  Agency  were  seized  with  a  desire 
to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  accordingly  in  May,  1877,  937 
Cheyennes  went  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  accordance  with  the  earnest  request  made  to  the  President  by  a 
delegation  of  the  Northern  Arapahoes,  who  had  lately  visited  Washing- 
ton, permission  was  given  this  tribe  to  join  theShoshones  on  the  Wind 
River  Reservation,  and  in  a  formal  council  then  held  by  the  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Shoshones  the  consent  of  the  latter  to  the  arrangement 
desired  by  the  Arapahoes  was  obtained,  and  they,  to  the  number  of  938, 
were  aecordlngly  located  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  (Annual  Re' 
port  of  this  office  for  1877,  pp.  19  and  20,  and  for  1888,  pp.  148  and  150). 
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The  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  joined  the  Sioux  in  the  Black 
Hills  agreement  of  1877  (19  Stat.,  254).  The  937  Northern  Cheyennes 
were  at  their  own  lequest,  in  May,  1877,  removed  to  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Agency,  Ind.  T.  (see  Annual  Report,  1878,  p.  xxii),  but  were 
some  years  subsequent  thv'reto  (with  14  Arapahoes)  removed  to  the 
Pine  Ridge  Agency  under  authority  of  the  act  of  March  1 ,  1883  (22 
Stat.,  p.  M5). 

The  history  and  movements  of  these  Arapahoes  from  1851  to  1878,  a 
period  of  twenty-seven  years,  are  here  specifically  stated  as  disclosed 
by  the  records  of  this  office,  clearly  showing,  in  my  judgment,  that  these 
Indians  have  been  promptly  and  fully  paid  according  to  the  amended 
treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  made  in  1851,  or  the  reasons  stated  why  they 
did  not  receive  their  proportion,  and  that  if  between  the  years  1866, 
when  the  Fort  Laramie  annuities  ceased,  and  1877,  when  the  Black 
Hills  agreement  was  ratified  by  Congress,  these  Indians  did  not  receive 
annuities  under  the  treaty  of  May,  1868,  it  was  because  of  their  nomadic 
and  at  times  hostile  conditions  they  forfeited  their  claim  to  them.  Re- 
peated efforts  were  made  during  that  period  through  various  sources 
to  place  them  in  settled  homes  under  new  treaty  stipulations,  but  with- 
out success  in  their  behalf. 

Yearly  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  under  the  treaty  with  them  of  May  10,  1868,  and  the 
joint  agreement  referred  to  with  them  and  the  Sioux  of  1877  (see  An- 
nual Report,  1878,  p.  xxiii),  and  since  1885  Congress  has  directed  that 
the  money  so  appropriated  should  be  expended  pro  rata  as  near  as  may 
be  "for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Wyoming,"  Wind 
River  Reservation),  "  and  on  the  Tongue  River,  in  Montana." 

When  the  late  agreement  (25  Stat.,  888)  with  the  Sioux  was  made  only 
the  Cheyennes  who  were  located  on  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  at 
the  time  were  recognized  as  having  a  right  to  participate  therein,  and 
as  the  separate  reservations  created  by  that  agreement  were  set  apart 
"  for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  "  at  the  several  agen- 
cies, the  Cheyennes  of  Tongue  River  Agency  were  thereby  cut  off  from 
the  benefits  of  said  agreement. 

The  Northern  Arapahoes,  being  parties  to  said  treaty  and  agreement, 
are  consequently  virtually  in  the  same  attitude  as  the  Cheyennes  on 
Tongue  River,  and  are  not  recognized  as  having  any  rights  now  in  the 
lands  of  the  Sioux  reservations,  and  they  had  no  share  in  the  recent 
negotiations. 

The  rights  of  the  Northern  Arapahoes  to  lands  under  the  treaties^  re- 
ferred to  of  April  29  and  May  10, 1868,  or  the  Black  Hills  agreement 
of  1877,  are  in  my  opinion  fairly  extinguished  by  their  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  thereby  conferred  and  by  their  settlement 
upon  the  Wind  River  Reservation  with  the  consent  of  the  Shoshones. 
It  is  provided  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Shoshones 
and  Bannocks,  under  which  the  Wind  River  Reservation  was  set  apart, 
made  July  3, 1868  (15  Stat.  5673),  that  said  reservation  was  set  apart 
for  the  following  purpose,  to  wit:  *'The  absolute  and  undisturbed  use 
and  occupation  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  herein  named,  and  for  such 
other  friendly  tribes  or  individual  Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they 
may  be  willing,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  admit  amongst 
them."  The  Northern  Arapahoes  consequently  have  rights  to  land  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservation  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  further 
consent  of  the  Shoshones,  and  when  the  reservation  is  allotted  in  sev- 
eralty, the  Arapahoes  will  be  given  allotments  of  land  thereon,  and  all 
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their  rights  in  the  premises  will  be  fully  protected  by  this  Department, 
and  they  need  have  no  uneasiness  on  that  score. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  subagency  convenient  to  the 
location  of  the  Arapahoes  on  the  Wind  Kiver  Eeservation  has  been  the 
subject  of  correspondence  between  this  office  and  the  agent  at  Shoshone 
Agency,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Bureau  to  establish  the  same,  but 
there  are  no  available  funds  under  the  control  of  this  Department  which  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  expend  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  this  day  addressed  a  letter  to  John  Fosher,  esq.,  agent  at  She- 
shone  Agency,  advising  him  of  the  status  of  the  Arapahoes  as  above 
indicated,  and  transmitting  copies  of  the  treaties  and  agreement  re- 
ferred to  with  them  and  other  tribes,  and  instructing  him  to  explain  the 
subject  fully  to  the  Arapahoes,  and  to  report  to  this  office  all  complaints 
they  have  to  make  on  the  subject. 

I  can  see  no  necessity  under  existing  circumstances  for  the  tribes  on 
the  Wind  Eiver  Reservation  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
military. 

Said  copies  of  Maj.  Kellogg's  letters  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  August  15^  1891, 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  August  10,  1891,  stating 
that  Messrs.  Merillat  and  Brigham,  members  of  the  Shoshone  Commis- 
sion, had  arrived  at  the  agency  that  day ;  that  since  talking  with  him 
it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  again  address  this  office  for  further  in- 
formation 5  that  the  instructions  of  July  14,  1891,  to  the  Commission, 
direct  that  five  sections  of  land  be  reserved  for  the  industrial  school; 
that  if  you  are  rightly  informed,  the  site  for  the  school  building  has 
been  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Shoshone  settlement;  that  for  this  rea- 
son it  will  be  quite  imfjossible  to  secure  such  an  amount  (five  sections) 
or  any  considerable  amount  of  land  near  the  school,  without  taking 
land  now  selected  and  partly  improved  and  held  in  severalty  by  the  In- 
dians, and  you  request  to  be  advised  whether  the  Commission  should 
buy  the  (individual)  Indian's  claims,  insist  on  having  the  land,  or  select 
land  away  from  the  school  buildings,  thereby  changing  the  site  of  the 
school. 

You  also  state  that  there  are  on  the  reserve  and  living  with  the  In- 
dians all  degrees  of  mixtures  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  Indian  up 
to  full  whites ;  that  a  great  many  of  these  claim  all  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians on  the  reserve,  and  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  as  well  when 
away ;  that  they  cast  votes  at  all  county  elections,  and  even  aspire  to 
county  offices;  that  they  hold  their  stock  property  on  the  reserve, 
thereby  avoiding  taxation ;  that  they  are  not  amenable  to  county  or 
State  laws,  being,  in  fact,  thoroughly  privileged  characters;  that  they 
are  the  ones  with  whom  the  Commission  will  have  to  indirectly  deal; 
that  they  assert  openly  that  the  proposed  agreement  "must  go  their 
way  or  it  won't  go  at  all ;"  that  they  declare  that  they  do  not  care  for 
the  Indians;  that  they  want  range  for  their  stock;  that  they  intend  to 
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have  it  or  break  up  anything  which  the  Commission  may  propose,  how- 
ever favorable  it  may  be  to  the  Indians,  unless  it  suits  them. 

You  request  to  be  advised  as  to  where  "  to  draw  the  line  as  to  who 
has  a  voice  in  the  proposed  agreement." 

You  further  state  that  the  instructions  direct  the  Commission,  upon 
completion  of  its  labors,  to  submit  a  full  report  thereof  to  this  office, 
together  with  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  all  councils  held  with 
the  Indians,  and  any  agreement  or  agreements  that  may  be  made  with 
them,  and  you  request  to  be  advised  whether  it  is  intended  by  this  that 
a  full,  exact,  and  detailed  report  shall  be  taken  of  all  the  councils  held, 
so  much  so  as  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  shorthand  reporter, 
or  whether  this  office  wishes  only  a  synopsis  of  all  that  is  done.  You 
state  still  further  that  the  Mameth  Hot  Spring,  located  2  miles  from 
the  agency,  is  a  grand  spring;  that  it  is  now  visited  almost  daily  by 
from  dozens  to  hundreds  of  Indians  and  whites  as  well,  and  you  re- 
quest to  be  advised  whether  it  would  be  weU  to  reserve  a  section  of 
land  on  which  the  spring  is  situated  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  pub- 
lic property  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  in  common. 

In  reply  to  your  first  inquiry,  I  have  to  state  that  suitable  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  lands,  containing  at  least  five  sections,  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  industrial  school  upon  that  reservation  for  the  Indians 
thereof,  in  order  that  ample  facilities  may  be  afforded  for  instructing 
the  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  the 
agreement  if  any,  with  the  Indians  should  contain  a  clause  for  the  set- 
ting apart  of  a  tract  of  land  for  that  purpose,  which  tract  should  em- 
brace the  site  already  selected  for  the  buildings  and  should  be  in  as 
compact  a  form  as  possible.  The  Indians  have,  it  is  presumed,  acquired 
no  such  rights  by  improvements,  etc.,  as  to  interfere  with  this  highly 
desirable  object  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  The  changing  or  re- 
moving of  the  Indians,  if  any,  from  the  lands  embraced  within  the  five 
sections  to  be  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
and  a  work  to  be  performed  by  this  Office  through  its  allotting  agents, 
when  the  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  come  to  be  made  to  the  In- 
dians of  that  reservation,  and  the  Commission  will  take  no  steps  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter  further  than  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  for  the 
setting  apart  of  the  five  sections  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Of  course 
it  will  take  no  action  looking  to  a  change  of  the  present  schoolsite. 

As  to  your  second  inquiry,  I  have  to  state  that  in  order  to  give  valid- 
ity to  any  agreement  or  agreements  which  may  be  made  with  the  In- 
dians of  that  reservation,  it  must  be  signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of  all 
the  male  adult  Indians  18  years  of  age  and  over,  who  are  duly  recog- 
nized members  of  the  tribes  occupying  the  reservation,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  are  duly  recognized  members  of  the  tribes  thereof  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  mainly  by  the  Indians  themselves.  It  appears 
to  this  Office  that  the  Commission,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  at  the  Shoshone  Agency,  and  of  the  Indians  in 
council,  would  be  able  to  determine  who  are  duly  recognized  members 
of  the  two  tribes  occupying  that  reservation,  and  who  are  for  that  rea- 
son entitled  to  sign  any  agreement  which  may  be  made  with  the  said 
tribes. 

In  relation  to  your  third  inquiry  you  are  advised  that  this  Office  de- 
sires a  full  report  of  the  labors  of  the  Commission  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  assigned  it  together  with  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
councils  held  with  the  Indians  and  any  agreement  or  agreements  that 
may  be  concluded  with  them,  even  if  it  should  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  a  shorthand  reporter  for  that  purpose,  but  the  amount  allowed 
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for  such  work  should  not  be  excessive  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  compensation  and  expenses  oi  the  Commission  incunred  in  making 
the  proposed  negotiations,  exceed  the  sum  set  apart  theretor,  viz,  90,wi}. 
With  reference  to  your  fourth  inquiry,  I  have  to  say  that  if  the  spring 
in  question  Mis  within  the  ceded  territory,  I  think  it  would  be  eminently 
proper  to  set  it  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  the  pubhc,  and 
vou  will  in  that  case  insert  a  provision  in  the  agreeiiient  setting  apart  a 
section  of  land  embracing  said  spring.  If  the  spring  ff^U^J'th'^J^^ 
diminished  reservation,  then  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  menfaonmg 
it  in  the  agreement,  unless  it  should  be  found  desirable  to  allow  the 
public  as  well  as  the  Indians  access  thereto,  in  which  case  you  will  in- 
sert a  clause  in  the  agreement  making  provision  theretor,  provided  the 

Indians  agree  thereto.  , ,  i    •    ui„  +„ 

You  will  of  course  understand  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to 

have  the  boundaries  of  the  present  reservation  so  changed  as  to  cause 

the  agency  buildings  and  grounds  to  fall  within  the  ceded  portion  ot  the 

If  it  is  at  all  practicable  the  boundary-line  of  the  diminished  reserva- 
tion should  be  so  located  as  to  leave  the  agency  buildings  and  grounds 
within  the  diminished  reserve. 

Very  respectfully,  e.  V.  Belt, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

J.  D.  Woodruff, 

Chairman  Shoshone  Commission, 

Lander,  Wyo» 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  18, 1891. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  your  reference 
of  the  9th  instant,  ot  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs 
dated  the  5th  instant,  submitting  copies  in  duplicate  of  the  agreement 
and  accompanying  papers  entered  into  at  Fort  Washakie,  in  the  btate 
of  Wyoming,  on  October  2, 1891,  by  and  between  a  Commission  ap- 
nointed  under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  clause  contained  m  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation act  approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.,  1009),  to  negotiate 
with  any  Indians  for  the  surrender  of  portions  of  their  respective  res- 
ervations, and  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  occupying 
the  Shoshone  or  Wind  Eiver  Eeservation  in  said  State. 

By  said  reference  I  am  requested  to  "  examine  the  dratt  ot  the  bill 
prepared  bytheCommissionerof  Indian  Affairs  to  ratify  the  accompany- 
ing agreement,  and  make  such  changes  and  additions  as  in  his  opinion 

may  be  required.''  ^  ^  u  •        •       ^  i. 

It  appears  that  said  agreement  was  duly  executed,  being  signed  by  a 
maiority  of  the  said  Commission— namely,  Messrs.  Brigham  and  MeriUat 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  required  number  of  Indians 
representing  said  tribes.  ^  ^  x   xx.    tt  -^  /i 

By  the  first  article  of  said  agreement  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  tract  supposed  to  contain  about  1,100,000  acres,  or  more  than 
one-half  of  their  reservation,  describing  the  same  by  specific  boundaries, 
upon  certain  conditions,  relative  to  the  right  of  individual  Indians  to 
allotments  therein. 

The  second  to  the  ninth  articles  provide  for  the  payment  ot  f  bOO,ouu, 
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or  a  little  more  than  50  cents  per  acre  for  said  tract,  and  the  manner  of 
the  disposition  of  said  sum;  that  $50,000  shall  be  paid  in  cash  per  capita 
to  the  Indians  belonging  to  said  reservation  within  sixty  days  after  the 
ratification  of  said  agreement,  and  $170,000  of  the  balance  is  set  apart 
as  a  cattle  fund,  $80,000  for  an  irrigation  fund,  $25,000  for  a  general- 
welfare  fund,  and  a  school  fund  of  $50,000.  The  interest  of  each  fund, 
at  5  per  centum  per  annum,  is  to  be  disbursed  annually  for  eight  years, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Article  9  stipulates  that  ^'the  United  States  shall  pay  $100  each 
quarter  to  Washakie,  the  head  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  this  payment  to 
continue  during  Washakie's  lifetime." 

By  article  10  five  sections  of  land  are  reserved  to  the  United  States 
near  the  site  of  the  new  Government  industrial  school,  for  educational 
purposes,  and  by  article  11,  provision  is  made  secuiing  to  Indians  lands 
within  the  ceded  tract,  selected  under  the  general  allotment  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  28, 
1891  (20  Stat.,  794). 

Articles  12  to  16  continue  to  the  Indians  the  annuities  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  existing  treaty  stipulations,  and  require  that  "the 
United  States  shall  maintain  a  garrison  within  the  limits  of  the  dimin- 
ished reservation,  until  the  Indians  shall  be  considered  able  to  protect 
themselves"  against  the  encroachments  of  unscrupulous  persons  of  all 
classes.  They  also  declare  that  all  public  highways  shall  be  kept  open 
for  travel,  and  passage  along  them  shall  be  free  and  unobstructed ;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  regulations  to  make  persons 
pay  the  damages  caused  by  their  cattle  breaking  into  Indian  farms, 
fields,  or  gardens  which  are  properly  inclosed;  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
said  State  shall  extend  over  all  persons,  other  than  Indians,  on  the 
diminished  reservation,  except  the  agents  and  employes  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  agency. 

Article  16  stipulates  that  the  lands,  except  mineral  lands,  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  said  agreement  shall,  upon  proclamation  by  the 
President,  be  opened  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  and  town -site 
laws  only,  reserving,  however,  permanently  one  section  of  land,  includ- 
ing therein  the  Owl  Creek  Hot  Springs,  and  dedicating  the  same  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  and  also  reserving  a  half  section  around  ea(;h 
spring  having  medicinal  properties. 

By  article  17  provision  is  made  for  surveying  the  diminished  reser- 
vation and  permanently  marking  the  out-boundaries  thereof. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  a  resume  of  the  report  of 
the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  who  signed  said  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  he  gives  a  history  of  the  action  of  the 
Government  relative  to  the  payment  to  settlers  for  claims  originating 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  said  reservation.  He  also  summarizes  the 
objections  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  chairman  of  said  Commission,  to  said 
agreement,  namely,  that  it  does  not  express  the  wishes  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  that  the  same  is  not  just  to  them  nor  to  the  United 
States;  that  it  allows  the  Indians  too  much  land;  that  they  have  an  ex- 
cellent country,  the  valleys  of  Wind  Eiver  being  unsurpassed  in  the 
State  in  the  quality  of  soil,  water,  and  timber,  and  that  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  Indians  becoming  rich  and  prosperous  is  their  "  lack  of 
ambition." 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  second 
article  of  said  agreement  should  provide  that  the  interest-bearing  funds 
of  said  tribes  should  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
that  article  3  providing  for  a  cattle  fund  and  regulating  the  manage- 
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ment  of  a  herd  of  cattle  for  said  Indians  is  objectionable,  because  it 
leaves  the  matter  "  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  agent,  empow- 
ering him  to  act  independently  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;"  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  maintain 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  a  cattle  herd  to  be  held  in  common  by  the 
Indians,  the  effect  of  which  would  tend  to  retard  the  policy  of  indi- 
vidual allotment  of  lands  in  severalty.  He  therefore  recommends  that 
in  lieu  of  said  article  3  the  foUowing  be  substituted: 

That  $170,000  of  the  said  $600,000  be  designated  and  set  apart  as  a  cattle  fund, 
the  interest  on  which  at  5  per  centum  per  annum  shiill  be  annually  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Indians,  and  for  instructing  and  training  them  in  stock-raising— said 
cattle  to  be  managed  and  disposed  of  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

The  Commissioner  expressed  regret  that  the  sixth  article  did  not 
make  more  ample  provision  for  the  support  of  the  industrial  school  out 
of  the  funds  received  by  the  Indians  for  the  ceded  lands.  By  article  6 
of  the  treaty  of  July  3, 1868  (15  Stat.,  673-675),  heads  of  famiUes  were 
aUowed  to  select  a  tract  for  farming  not  exceeding  320  acres,  and  arti- 
cle 11  of  said  agreement  secures  to  the  Indians  the  lands  so  selected. 
The  Commissioner  thinks  that  article  14  of  said  agreement  is  objec- 
tional  because  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  Department  to  execute 
it,  and  that  the  damages  referred  to  therein  must  be  collected  through 
the  proper  judicial  tribunals. 

With  reference  to  the  fifteenth  article  of  said  agreement,  the  Com- 
missioner considers  the  first  clause  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  exist- 
ing legislation,  and  the  last  clause  unconstitutional,  because  under  the 
treaties  with  said  Indians  and  the  law  admitting  Wyoming,  there  is  no 
provision  excepting  said  reservation  from  the  jurisdiction  of  said  State, 
and  he  recommends  that  said  article  be  omitted. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Commission  for  the  provision  in  article  16, 
requiring  the  ceded  lands  not  mineral  to  be  disposed  of  only  under  the 
homestead  and  town-site  laws,  is  that  if  other  disposition  was  allowed, 
the  country  would  be  taken  up  by  stockmen  to  the  exclusion  of  agri- 
cultural settlers. 

The  Commissioner  observes  that  the  first  clause  of  said  article  does 
not  except  section  2301  of  theEevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  nor 
make  the  usual  reservation  for  schools;  that  the  manner  of  the  disposition 
of  said  lands  should  be  left  solely  to  the  legislative  department,  and  he 
recommends  that  so  much  of  said  article  as  relates  to  the  disposal  of  the 
ceded  lands  should  be  stricken  from  the  agreement.  He  farther  observes 
that  the  word  "treaty"  should  be  eliminated  from  said  agreement,  and 
inlieu  thereof  the  word  "agreement"shouldbesubstituted;  thatthenum- 
ber  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  entitled  to  share  per  capita  in  the  cash 
payment  of  $50,000  is  1,658,  the  share  of  each  amounting  to  a  little  more 
than  $30.  The  Commissioner  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the 
reason  for  eliminating  the  provision  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the 
ceded  lands  is  because  that  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  determine,  and 
he  further  aUudes  to  the  subject  in  order  that  the  same  may  not  be  over- 
looked, and  he  submits  said  agreement  with  the  draft  of  a  bill  contain- 
ing the  changes  and  modifications  suggested,  and  also  appropriating 
the  amount  stipulated  for  the  ceded  lands,  together  with  a  further  sum 
of  $5,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  survey  of  the 
outboundaries  of  the  diminished  reserve,  and  an  additional  sum  of  $400 
to  be  paid  to  Chief  Washakie. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  papers  submitted  shows  that  the  objec- 


tions of  the  Commissioner  to  the  agreement  as  signed  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  submitted  is  headed  "An  act,"  and  recites  said 
agreement  in  full,  including  the  signatures  of  the  parties  thereto.  This 
title  should  be  changed  by  striking  out  the  words  "An  act,"  and  instead 
thereof  the  words  "A  bill"  should  be  inserted. 

Section  2  provides  that  said  agreement  be  ratified  and  confirmed,  ex- 
cept articles  14  and  15,  which  are  rejected,  and  modifies  articles  3  and 
16  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Commissioner  as  hereinbefore 
stated,  with  a  proviso  that  the  agreement  so  changed  and  modified 
shall  not  take  effect  until  duly  accepted  by  said  Indians,  nor  until  said 
acceptance  shall  be  made  known  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  upon  satisfactory  proof  thereof. 

Section  3  appropriates  the  sum  of  $600,000,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  the  terms  of  said  agreement.  It  also  appropriates 
$5,000  for  the  survey  of  the  outboundaries  of  the  diminished  reserve. 

Section  4  makes  an  additional  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $400  for 
payment  of  the  first  four  quarterly  payments  to  Washakie,  the  head 
chief  of  the  Shoshone  tribe  of  Indians.  " 

While  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner,  that  the  manner  ot 
the  disposition  of  the  ceded  lands  "is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine, and  it  is  presumed  that  proper  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
subject  by  that  body,"  yet,  in  order  that  the  biU  may  be  complete  and 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  by  law  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  I  think  an 
additional  section  should  be  added  regulating  the  disposition  of  the 
ceded  lands.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  shows  that  irrigation 
will  be  necessary  to  reclaim  a  large  portion  of  the  ceded  lands  before 
the  same  can  be  made  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  lands  not  mineral  should  not  be  disposed  ol  under 
the  general  provision  of  the  homestead,  desert-land,  and  town-site  laws. 

I  have  therefore  to  recommend  that  an  additional  section,  numbered 
5,  be  added  to  the  said  bill,  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  any  of  the  lands,  not  mineral,  acquired  by  this  agreement 
shall  be  opened  to  settlement  or  entry  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  ot 
the  Unite(l  States,  thev  shall  be  disposed  of  only  under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  homestead,  desert-liiud,  and  town-site  laws  applicable  thereto :  Provided  hoivever, 
That  sections  16  and  36  shall  be  disposed  of  under  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
said  State.  And  provided  farther,  That  any  applicant  under  the  homestead  or  town-site 
laws  shaU,  before  receiving  final  certificate  and  patent  for  the  land  so  entered  by 
him,  pay  to  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  fees  provided  by  law,  the  sum  of 
$1.25  per  acre  for  each  acre  thereof;  that  if,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  Irom 
the  time  said  lands  are  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  any  part  thereof  not  min- 
eral, Shan  not  have  been  entered  or  disposed  of,  or  shall  ^««?^^P^^1^^1^^^;^^*  f.^^^ 
be  appraised  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inte?ior,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  sold  in  tracts  of  such  size  as  he  may  direct, 
at  the  proper  land  office  of  the  United  States  by  the  register  thereof,  at  public  sale, 
alter  dSe  notice,  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  a  price  for  each  tract  not  less  than  the  ap- 
praised  value  thereof,  andT^the  mineral  lands  in  said  reservation  shaU  be  disposed  of 
only  under  the  mineral  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  papers  submitted  are  herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  ^^^  ^   ^^^^^^^ 

Assistant  Attorney- General, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


